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HisTOEY  OF  Maine. 
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MAT 


BY  RKV.  JiIAllK 


Maine  may  well  cherish  an  honest  jiride  in  the  motto 
on  her  State  seal  —  '-Dikigo."  Her  mountains  are 
gilded  by  the  earliest  morning  beams  ;  her  soil  was  crim- 
soned hy  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  conflict  between  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism.  The  European  greed  for  gold 
j  found  its  first  gratification  in  the  fauna  and  fish  of  her 
wilderness  and  waters,  while  the  first  active  opposition 
to  a  dominant  hierarchy  and  proud  ecclesiasticism  was 
bred  and  uomished  on  her  rocky  shores.  Well  and  trul}' 
may  she  saj',  "  I  lead." 

Rich  in  rare  historic  facts  and  incidents  ;  rich  in  the 
untarnished  reputation  of  noble  sons  and  daughters ; 
rich  in  her  extended  territory,  its  varied  and  magnificent 
scener}' ;  rich  in  her  resources  and  productions,  she 
stands  proudl}'  ijrominent  in  the  grand  sisterhood  of 
States. 

Her  ships,  built  b}'  her  own  citizens,  and  with  material 
from  her  own  forests,  have  sailed  every-  sea,  and  borne 
her  productions  to  ever}'  clime,  while  her  enterprising 
i  sons  and  daughters  have  swelled  the  population  and 
I  aided  in  moulding  the  character  and  shaping  the  destiny 
'  of  the  Great  West. 

Her  first  settlers,  while  j-et  in  the  discomforts  of  their 
log  huts,  watching  with  sleepless  -vigilance  the  lurking 
savage,  made  education  and  religion  the  first  objects  of 
interest,  and  reared  the  school-house  and  the  sanctuary. 
Upon  these  great  principles,  —  universal  education  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  —  they  based  the  grand  super- 
structure the}-  have  reared  at  such  cost.  Material  was 
being  prepared  for  a  great  edifice,  and  it  must  be  cut, 
not  from  claj'  but  soUd  granite. 

The  first  pennanent  English  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  was  upon  the  island  of  Monhegan,  and  was, 
in  fact,  only  a  fishing-station,  continuing  until  the  break- 
!  ing  out  of  the  first  conflict  with  the  natives.    The  abun- 
dance of  fish  on  this  coast  attracted  the  attention  of 
j  Europeans  soon  after  its  discover)',  and,  as  early  as  IGOO, 
I  the  English  sent  out  100  vessels  annually,  manned  by  a 
set  of  vagabonds;  and  in  1711,  the  French  fishing-fleet 
on  this  coast  nuniberod  201  sail. 

The  grant  conferred  upon  Hk?  I'iymouth  Company  in 
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1620,  included  the  whole  territory  between  latitude  40 
and  48  degrees,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  —  an  empire  in  itself. 

Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  was 
appointed  governor  of  this  wilderness,  and  with  one 
Levett,  who  received  a  grant  of  6,000  acres  of  land, 
sailed  for  his  domain,  landing  first  on  the  "Isles  of 
Shoals,"  and  then,  after  exploring  the  coast  eastward  as 
far  as  Pemaquid,  returned  and  selected  a  site  for  the 
seat  of  empire  near  Mount  Agamenticus,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Gorgeana  (York) . 

Gorges  soon  wearied  of  this  life  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  1624  returned  to  England.  A  part  of  his  colony 
removed  to  Virginia,  and  the  rest  went  back  to  England. 

These  adventurers  were  slow  to  learn  that  some  more 
sterling  qualities  than  personal  prowess  and  lust  for  gold 
were  essential  to  success  in  the  work  of  founding  an 
empire,  in  a  wilderness  filled  with  ro\ing  savages,  in  a 
cold  climate,  and  on  a  sterile  and  rocky  soil.  It  was 
left  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers,  to  show  the  power 
of  a  living  faith  in  God  to  overcome  such  formidable 
obstacles. 

Still  on  came  the  fishermen  in  large  numbers,  spending 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  in  the  prolific  waters  of 
Maine.  Between  the  3'ears  1607  and  1622,  109  ships 
entered  and  cleared  at  Pemaquid  (Bristol) . 

Plj'mouth  Colony  escaped  actual  starvation  by  suppUes 
procured  from  the  fishing  fleet,  and  in  1623  the  Wey- 
mouth Colon}'  were  relieved  from  the  same  source. 

The  conflicting  territorial  claims  were  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  rapid  settlement  of  this  region  ;  added  to 
which  were  the  ever-recumng  attacks  by  the  Indians, 
incited  and  aided  by  the  French,  who  claimed  all  terri- 
tory^ west  to  the  Kennebec,  under  the  name  of  Acadia. 

In  1629,  the  "Plymouth  Company"  began  to  convey 
their  territory  in  such  quantities  as  the  api)licants  de- 
sired ;  Jolui  Mason  took  the  region  lying  between  the 
rivers  Merriraac  and  Piscataqua,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  New  Hampshire.  This  defined  the  western  line  of 
Maine.  Tlu;  whole  coast,  as  far  east  as  the  Penobscot, 
was  thus  disposed  of  in  large,  ill-defined  grants.  In 
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1G35,  the  old  Plymouth  Company,  finding  no  profits 
coming  into  their  depleted  treasury',  surrendered  their 
charter  to  the  Crown,  having  divided  the  territory  among 
its  members.  Maine,  by  these  several  grants,  fell  under 
fonr  jimsdictions  :  the  Gorges  claim,  from  Piscataqua  to 
Kennebunk  ;  Kigb3-'s,  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Ken- 
nebec;  the  Sagadahoc,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Pe- 
nobscot ;  and  the  French  claim,  from  that  river  to  the 
St.  Croix. 

IMassachusetts,  jealous  of  these  various  proprietaries, 
and  b}"^  the  petition  of  man}'  of  the  settlers,  set  up  a 
claim  in  1651  for  the  entire  jurisdiction,  under  cover  of 
her  charter.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  admit  the 
Gorges  and  Kigby  grants  to  the  control  of  the  Bay  Col- 
on}'. The  matter  was  appealed  to  Parliament.  But 
there  was  a  man  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  a  Puritan  Parliament  sided  with  their  Puritan 
brethren  in  the  wilderness.  In  1652,  150  freemen,  in 
five  settlements,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maine  now  became  a  province  of  the  Ba}' 
Colony. 

Cromwell  had,  in  1653,  annulled  the  transfer  of  Aca- 
dia to  France.  But  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
more  to  spite  the  Puritans  than  for  any  other  reason,  it 
was  restored  to  France  in  1667,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
to  become  a  bone  of  contention,  and  to  be  retaken  sub- 
sequently at  a  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 

But  the  reader  must  not  fanc}'  Maine  in  1667  as  it  is 
seen  now,  with  its  numerous  villages,  and  growing  cities, 
and  populous  towns  stretching  back  to  the  Canadian  line. 
It  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness  of  woods  and 
waters  ;  the  few  settlements  along  its  coast  being  at  Fal- 
mouth, Saco,  Sagadahoc,  Damariscotta,  Pemaquid  and 
Shcepscot ;  fishermen,  lumbermen,  and  farmers  gaining 
a  precarious  living,  and  looking  constant!}'  for  an  incur- 
sion of  savage  foes.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life.  Then 
the  rival  claimants  gave  constant  trouble.  No  one  could 
claim  his  land  and  betterments  ;  he  had  the  title  of  a 
squatter  onl}'.  The  heirs  of  Gorges  revived  their  claim, 
and  appealed  to  the  crown.  But  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  sent  an  agent  to  England,  and  finally  extin- 
guished this  claim  by  purchase  of  Gorges,  paying  $6,000. 

King  Pliilip's  war  (1675-76)  burst  upon  these  feeble 
settlements  in  jMaine  in  its  wildest  fury,  and  nearly  all 
were  broken  up.  iuid  tlie  people  murdered  or  driven  into 
exile. 

When  this  war  closed,  another  dark  cloud  rose  on  the 
horizon.  King  Charles  had  l>een  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  fiorges  charter  for  the  crown,  but  being  short 
of  funds  just  then,  the  purchase  was  delayed,  when,  on 
waking  one  morning,  he  learned  to  his  extreine  mortifi- 


cation that  he,  the  "  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c.,"  had  been 
overreached  by  the  Bay  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
that  the  coveted  prize  was  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

Charles  had  given  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
all  the  territory  east  of  the  line  at  Kennebunk  to  the 
Penobscot.  With  the  progress  of  events,  the  Duke  of 
York  became  king.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
revoked,  and  all  the  Colonies  were  consolidated.  Pema- 
quid was  annexed  to  Boston,  and  the  governor.  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  whose  seat  was  at  Manhattan  (New 
York),  extended  his  authority  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Penobscot. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  the  feeble  colonists,  and  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  settlements.  Indian  dep- 
redations, which  commenced  with  Philip's  war,  con- 
tinued until  1700,  with  little  cessation.  Soon  after  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  in  1668,  which  ceded  Acadia  again  to 
France,  a  French  gentleman,  Baron  de  Castin,  came 
from  Canada  to  the  Penobscot,  and  settling  at  Bagaduce 
(now  Castine),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Penobscot 
Bay,  erected  a  fort  on  the  high  land  between  Bagaduce 
River  and  the  bay.  Constructing  a  truck-house,  and 
procuring  a  supply  of  goods,  he  opened  trade  with  the 
Indians.  He  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  natives 
by  taking  the  daughter  of  a  Penobscot  chief  to  wife, 
while  the  Jesuits  in  his  train  made  the  conversion  of  the 
tribes  to  Romanism  a  special  object ;  and  so  effectual 
was  this  work,  that  these  converts  remain  to  this  day 
firmly  attached  to  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Dutch,  driven  from  New  York,  sailed  eastward 
and  threatened  the  feeble  settlements  on  this  coast,  but 
were  repulsed. 

In  1688  Gov.  Andros  projected  a  tour  of  visitation  to 
this  eastern  Province  of  his  dominions.  Making  arrange- 
ments for  a  convoy  by  the  British  frigate  "Rose,"  he 
sailed  in  his  sloop,  and,  joining  the  frigate  at  Pemaquid, 
they  proceeded  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  the  Penob- 
scot. They  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  inform  Castin  of  their 
presence  ;  but  when  tlie  Baron  learned  that  the  notorious 
Andros  was  on  bo^rd,  he,  with  his  family,  took  to  the 
woods  ;  and  Andros,  landing,  broke  into  and  robbed  his 
establishment  of  all  its  possessions,  save  an  altar  and 
crucifix,  which  his  religious  scruples  restrained  him  from 
molesting.  England  and  France  were  at  peace  at  this 
time,  and  Castin  was  on  acknowledged  French  territory, 
so  that  this  act  of  tlic  puissant  governor  was  sheer  rob- 
bery. It  greatly  exasjjerated  the  Indians,  and  was  by 
them  retaliated  on  the  innocent  settlers. 

William  and  Mary  came  to  the  English  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  .lames,  in  16U0.    A  fierce  Indian  war  was 
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raging  througliout  New  P^nglaiul,  and,  l)y  the  close  of 
1G90,  oiilj-  four  English  settlements  were  left  in  this 
Pro\ancc, — Wells,  York,  Kitteiy,  and  Appledorc  on  the 
Isles  of  Shoals. 

In  this  bloody  struggle  the  savages  were  onl}-  allies  of 
the  French.    The  latter  incited  and  planned  the  attacks  ; 

j  the}'  furnislicd  arms  and  ammunition  ;  the}'  sot  a  price 

I  upon  prisoners  and  scalps,  and  joined  in  the  attacks  upon 
the  settlements  ;  one  man  testif\-ing  that  he  ^\'as  scalped, 
not  hy  an  Indian,  but  a  Frenchman. 

At  Castine  a  plan  was  matured  to  mahe  a  grand  foray 
upon  the  entire  coast  as  far  south  as  Nctv  York,  and  thus 
put  a  finality  to  British  power  in  the  New  World ;  but 
this  scheme  was  relinquished. 

It  was  a  dark  period  in  the  history  of  tliis  Province. 
The  tomahawk  and  sealping-knife  had  nearly  extermi- 
nated the  povertj'-stricken  inhabitants.  Hundreds  were 
in  their  graves,  or  their  ashes  mingled  with  the  cinders  of 
their  burned  dwelHngs.    Scores  of  others  were  in  a  cap- 

\  tivity  worse  than  death. 

Immigration,  which  had  turned  strongly  upon  these 
desert  shores  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James, 

;  was  checked  by  the  mild  reign  of  William  and  IMaiy  ; 

t  and  then,  tlie  constant  struggle  with  cold  winters,  sterile 

\  soil,  and  lurking  sa\  age  foes  was  enough  to  cause  the 
stoutest  heart  to  quail. 

The  t^-ranny  of  Andros  ended  with  the  change  of 
government  at  home.  Massachusetts  asserted  her  rights, 
and  was  aroused  to  defend  her  possessions  in  the  east. 

In  1710,  Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  afterwards  called  Annapolis,  which  was  taken. 
This  gave  to  the  English  a  power  over  the  Indians,  and 
it  was  used  to  bring  them  into  peaceful  relations  with 
the  settlers.  At  a  conference  held  at  Portsmouth,  in 
July,  1713,  the  western  Indians  were  induced  to  sign  a 
treat}',  in  whicli  the  eastern  triljcs  subscqucntl}'  joined, 
and,  for  a  season,  peace  reigned  in  this  Province.  How- 
ever, the  inhabitants  returned  reluctantly  to  their  old 

;  homes,  suspicious  of  tlie  sincerit}'  of  the  Indians. 

The  first  tax  laid  upon  this  Province  was  in  1735,  in 
amount,  £IG  7s.,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
mote the  settlement  of  the  lands  l3  ing  back  from  tlie  sea- 
shore. To  accomplish  this,  the  first  pension  act  was 
passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Tliis 
act  gave  to  each  man  wiio  had  served  in  King  I'iiilip's 
war,  and  to  tlie  heirs  of  tliose  who  were  dead,  a  farm  iu 
the  wild  lands  of  the  Stiitc.  Seven  townsliips  were  set 
apart  for  tliis  purpose,  five  in  Massaclnisetts,  and  two  in 
this  I'rovincc,  comprising  the  present  towns  of  r;(;rham 
and  Buxton. 

Tlie  Massachusetts  autiioritics  wen;  active  in  rrpiiiring 


the  old  forts,  and  in  erecting  new  ones  to  guard  against 
the  Indians,  who  regarded  treat}'  obligations  very  lightly 
England  and  France  were  almost  constantly  at  war. 
The  Norridgewock  tribe  were  the  most  implacable  of  tlio 
natives  of  this  Province,  and  completely  under  French 
influence.  They  had  witli  them  a  priest  named  Raslo, 
who,  in  1721,  led  an  ex[)edition  of  200  Indians  down  the 
Kennebec,  and  ordered  all  the  English  to  depart  in  tlirec 
weeks  or  tliey  would  be  slaughtered. 

Boston  was  aroused,  and  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  them,  with  orders  to  bring  the  priest  to  Boston 
dead  or  alive.  Rasle  escaped  to  the  woods,  but  was  shot 
in  an  attack  upon  the  village,  which  was  destroyed,  a 
few  years  later. 

In  172G,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  all  the  ti'ibes 
into  a  conference,  and  delegates  from  all  except  tlie 
Norridgewocks  met  at  Falmouth.  Lieut.  Gov.  Dum- 
mer  of  Massachusetts,  with  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire,  met  them.  Loron,  chief  of  the  Penobscots, 
conducted  the  conference  for  the  Indians.  The  com- 
plaints urged  were,  that  the  whites  had  occupied  lands 
never  sold  to  them ;  that  the  traders  sold  rum  to  the 
Indians.  "  It  wastes  the  health  of  our  yovmg  men.  It 
unfits  them  to  attend  prayers.  It  makes  them  carry  ill, 
both  to  your  people  and  their  own  brethren."  Well  and 
truly  said.    The  germ  of  the  Maine  liquor  law — Dirigo. 

It  brings  a  blush  to  tlie  cheek  to  see  in  this  conference 
a  Christian  governor  standing  before  these  simple  chil- 
dren of  nature,  and  claiming  lands  under  deeds  which  ho 
knew  had  been  declared  invalid  by  the  courts  again  and 
again. 

This  treaty  was  observed  by  the  Indians  until  174-4, 
when  war  was  declared  by  England  against  France,  and 
the  natives  again  became  restless,  and,  incited  by  the 
French,  committed  various  depredations. 

The  final  struggle  for  supremac}'  was  at  hand.  Broad 
as  was  the  field,  there  was  not  room  for  the  two  s}-stems 
of  government,  so  dissimilar  in  character  and  aim  ;  one  of 
them  must  yield,  and  tlie  sword  must  make  the  election. 

The  policy  of  France  with  tlic  natives  had  been  most 
wise.  Priests  always  accompanied  tlieir  exploring  expe- 
ditions, entering  tlieir  huts,  living  witli  them,  and  exiiib- 
iting  a  paternal  interest  for  their  welfare.  Tliey  opened 
schools,  built  cliurches,  and  erected  tlie  cross.  Tiiey  told 
the  Indians  tlie  story  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  If  land 
was  wanted  they  paid  for  it.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the 
English  came  to  settle  and  to  trade.  Tluy  stole  their 
people  and  sold  them  into  slavery,  took  their  lands  with- 
out compensation,  and  cheat('(l  them  in  trade.  "Your 
people,"  said  a  chief  at  a  conference,  "  sell  us  soin-  Hour, 
and  damnified  tobacco."     Can   one   womlcr  lhal  tlu' 
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unsophisticated  natives  looked  upon  the  F rench  as  friends, 
and  tlie  English  as  foes  ?  It  was  a  stinging  reply  made 
bv  a  Norridgewock  chief  to  a  governor  of  Massachusetts 
who  urged  them  to  leave  the  French  and  join  the  Eng- 
lish, with  a  promise  to  rebuild  their  chui'ch,  destroj'ed  in 
a  late  attack  hy  Massachusetts  troops  :  "  Your  words  fill 
my  heart  with  astonishment.  Leave  the  French  ?  Never  ! 
Why  should  we  leave  thein?  They  are  our  best  friends. 
Thej'  never  deceived  us,  or  wronged  us.  When  the}- 
came  among  us,  thcv  would  not  so  much  as  to  look  at  our 
peltries.  When  your  people  A-isited  us  they  came  to 
ti'ade.  The}'  never  said  one  word  about  God,  or  Christ, 
or  prayer  ;  it  was  all  peltries.  The  French  taught  us  to 
worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  pray.  Leave  the 
French,  our  fathers  ?  Ne^'er ! "  And  he  strode  out  of 
the  chamber  in  wrath. 

It  was  clear  to  both  the  home  and  colonial  govern- 
ments that  neither  i^eace  nor  progress  could  be  realized 
while  the  French  had  a  foothold  on  this  continent. 
Delenda  est  Cadhago,  cried  the  old  Eomau  orator.  The 
French  must  go,  said  the  British  council. 

Suddenly,  in  1744,  the  Indians  again  burst  upon  the 
eastern  settlements  with  fire  and  tomahawk.  The  Pe- 
nobscots  were  held  in  check,  but  all  the  tribes  east  were 
on  the  war-path.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  at 
once  declared  war  against  these  tribes,  and,  we  record  it 
with  pain,  offered  to  all  persons  who  would  enter  the 
service  at  their  own  expense,  a  reward  of  £100  for  the 
scalp  of  male  Indians  above  12  3'oars  of  age,  and  £50 
for  women  and  children,  and  £0  additional  for  captives. 
And  the  sessions  of  the  House  passing  such  a  bill  were 
opened  b}'  prayer ! 

Massachusetts,  aided  by  her  patriotic  Province  of 
Maine,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Louisburg,  now 
the  strongest  citadel  on  the  coast.  Aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish West-India  squadron,  this  key  to  all  the  French 
possessions  on  the  coast  was  taken  Juno  17,  1745,  just 
30  3'ears  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Subse- 
quently Massachusetts  received  from  the  British  govern- 
ment $1,000,000  for  lier  expenses  in  this  expedition. 

The  Penobscot  Indians,  though  at  first  promising  neu- 
trahty,'  were  unal)le  to  resist  the  call  of  their  French 
friends,  and  joined  in  the  fray.  Massachusetts  at  once 
declared  war  against  them,  and  proposed  the  same  price 
noted  above  for  scalps. 

In  1 748,  a  peace  was  patched  up  between  the  two  great 
contending  parties,  and  Louis))urg  and  all  Acadia  were 
retroceded  to  France  ;  a  peace  speedily  to  he  again  dis- 
rupted. But  it  was  onl}-  to  take  breatli  for  a  luial  strug- 
gle, which  final!}-  culminated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraliam, 
and  the  Held  of  Siller}'. 


Before  the  impending  conflict  was  known  in  England, 
the  Indians,  incited  by  the  French,  burst  upon  the  settle- 
ments, committing  numerous  murders.  This  was  the 
fifth  Indian  war  in  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  last. 

During  the  war  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
Louisburg,  which  was  entirely  successful.  But  it  was 
attended  by  an  occurrence  which  will  forever  leave  a 
stain  upon  British  character  wherever  Longfellow's 
beautiful  lyric,  "  Evangeline,"  is  read.  Seven  thousand 
Acadians  were  torn  from  their  quiet  homes  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  English  colonies  as  far  south  as 
Georgia;  61  were  allotted  to  Maine. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  return 
of  peace,  and  the  feeling  of  security  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  knowledge  that  friends,  not  foes,  were  among 
them,  north  and  west. 

And  now  came  a  great  influx  of  population.  The 
apparently  exhaustless  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  the 
abundance  of  water-power  for  its  manufacture,  the  facil- 
ities for  its  shipment,  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  coast,  and  in  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  game 
ill  the  forests,  greatly  stimulated  immigration. 

While  the  French  occupied  the  Penobscot,  no  Enghsh 
settlements  had  been  attempted,  but  in  ten  years  from 
the  fall  of  Quebec,  a  solitary  settler  pushed  his  canoe  up 
to  the  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the 
first  log-hut  of  a  white  man  (one  Bussel) ,  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor.  Two  years  later, 
a  company  of  ten  families  (among  them  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this,  Jacob  Dennet), 
ascended  the  river,  and  located  themselves  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kenduskcag  and  Penobscot.  It  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  and  12  miles  above  them  were  the 
fierce  Tarratines,  upon  whose  scalping-knives  the  blood  of 
the  victims  of  their  cruelty  was  hardly  dried.  The  pen 
cannot  fitly  describe  the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
these  pioneers  of  American  life.  They  are  deserving 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  their  more  highly  favored 
descendants. 

The  entire  popiflation  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  ten 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  about  24,000,  scattered  in  small  settlements  from 
the  Piscataqua  to  the  Penobscot.  Agricultural  industries 
were  subordinate  to  fishing  and  lumbering,  until  the 
general  pacification  of  the  Indians,  when  the  tide  of 
immigration  set  more  strongly  towards  the  rich  bottom- 
lands on  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  rivers. 

In  1 7G4,  Maine  was  divided  into  three  counties,  — York, 
Cumberland,  and  Lincoln,  —  and  the  census  showed  a 
total  population  of  23,888.    The  people  depended  little 
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upon  tilling  the  soil.  Their  corn  was  purchased  in 
Boston  by  their  exports  of  liunber  and  fish,  at  a  cost  of 

I  50  cents  per  bushel.  A  few  cattle  and  sheep  had  been 
introduced,  but  pasturage  was  not  3-et  provided.  Hay 
■was  procured  from  the  extensive  salt  marshes  on  the 
coast,  and  fresh-water  meadows  in  the  interior.  The 
women  carded  and  spun  their  wool  and  flax,  and  wove 

j  the  cloth  for  their  clothing.  Often  they  were  hard 
pressed  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

Maine  entered  heartily  into  the  Revolutionary  conflict. 

j  The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  secure  the  neutrality, 
if  not  the  co-operation,  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  her 
borders.  The  British  powers  enlisted  the  Canada  tribes, 
and,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  let  them  loose  upon  the 
defenceless  settlers.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  a  bounty 
was  paid  the  Indians  for  American  scalps  ! 

But  the  Penobscots  could  not  be  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Americans.     They  were  unwilling  as 

i  a  tribe  to  engage  in  the  American  cause,  but  a  number 
joined  the  arm}',  saving  that  tliey  wanted  peace  ;  that 
they  had  but  two  fathers,  "Washington  and  the  French 
king. 

Washington  sent  a  letter  to  tlie  eastern  tribes  in  which 
he  says  :  '-I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  keep  the  chain  of 
friendship,  which  I  sent  you  in  February  last,  bright  and 
unbroken.  IM}'  good  friend  and  brother.  Gov.  Pierre 
Tomar,  and  the  warriors  that  came  with  him,  shall  be 
taken  good  care  of,  and  when  the}'  want  to  return  home, 
they  and  our  brothers  of  the  Penobscot,  shall  be  furnished 
with  everything  necessar}-  for  their  journe}'." 

To  farther  conciliate  them,  a  French  priest,  Berthiamc, 
was  emploj'ed  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities  to  reside 
i  with  and  instruct  the  Penobscots. 

But  the  alhance  with  France,  of  1779,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  struggle,  more  than  any  especial  aversion 
to  war,  doubtless  restrained  them,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
liad  no  more  apprehension  of  trouble  with  the  savages. 

The  British  forces  took  possession  of  the  old  French 
fort  at  Castinc,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Frcncli, 
and  on  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1775,  threw  into  it  a 
strong  force,  and  greatly  improved  its  defences.  And  to 
the  scholar  and  antiquarian,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  celebrated  Sir  John  JMoore,  with  reference  to 
whose  tragic  deatli  at  Coruiuia,  Spain,  Wolfe  wrote,  — 

"  \Vc  l)urie(l  him  darkly  at  dead  of  iiij;lit, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turniiir;," — 

was  an  officer  liero,  and  led  the  forces  wliich  repulsed  tlie 
Americans,  who  made  an  attempt  to  dislodg(!  the  lirifisli 
troops. 

The  American  Congress  sent  a  fleet  of  13  war,  and 


other  ships,  caiTying  1,000  men,  to  take  the  fort,  but 
through  the  ineflSciency  of  the  commander,  Saltonstall, 
the  attempt  failed,  and  nearly  the  entire  fleet  were 
destro3'ed,  and  the  troops  forced  to  find  their  way 
through  the  forest  to  the  Kennebec,  many  djang  from 
starvation  and  exposure.  The  British  held  possession 
of  all  that  part  of  JMaine  imtil  the  close  of  the  war, 
treating  the  inhabitants  with  a  refmement  of  cruelt}', 
leaving  little  to  choose  between  them  and  their  less  en- 
lightened savage  brethren.  The  sulTerings  of  the  Penob- 
scot inhabitants  during  those  terrible  years,  can  never 
be  fitly  described.  And  when,  in  1780,  the  Dark  Day 
came  on,  when  lights  became  necessary  at  noon,  they 
might  well  conclude  that  God  had  forgotten  them,  and 
that  an  end  to  sublunary  things  had  come. 

But  in  1781,  peace  came  to  the  suffering  people,  and 
it  was  as  life  from,  the  dead.  Prosperity'  returned,  com- 
merce revived,  and  hope  illuminated  the  horizon. 

But  monej'  was  scarce  —  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency' was  alarming.  In  1780  a  man  could  not  be  hired 
for  less  than  S40  per  day,  and  $20  for  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
A  pair  of  shoes  were  $12  and  stockings  $9.  But  let  it 
be  said  for  our  heroic  fathers  and  mothers,  there  was  no 
spirit  of  rebeUion  abroad,  no  conthct  between  capital 
and  labor,  no  strikes  except  the  sturdy  blows  upon  forest 
trees  and  a  hard  soil.  They  bore  all,  endured  all  for 
their  descendants. 

During  the  interval  of  30  years,  between  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  war  with  England,  Maine  advanced  rapidly  in 
population  and  general  prosperity.  Towns  were  organ- 
ized, churches  and  schools  established,  and  courts  regu- 
larly' held.  Order  and  a  high  degree  of  morality  i^re- 
vailed,  and  the  citizens  looked  into  the  future  with  hope 
and  courage. 

The  persons  immigrating  to  this  Province  were  gen- 
erally of  good  character,  sober,  hardy,  intelligent  and 
industrious.  They  came  to  make  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  homes.  They  came,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  temporary  speculation,  but  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  people,  to  take  their  share  of  the  sitfl'erings  and 
burdens  of  an  infant  Colony  and  found  a  State,  and  tliey 
stamped  their  peculiar  traits  upon  their  descendants. 

June  18,  1812,  was  a  sad  day  with  tlic  people  of  this 
I'rovince,  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  savage  war- 
fare, and  more  savage  Britisli  bar'Darities.  AVar  was 
declared  liy  Congress  against  I'higland. 

The  i)eople  felt  tlieir  cxposiu'e,  on  a  coast  line  of  300 
mih;s,  at  all  jjoints  opm  to  attack  l)y  British  cruisers, 
witli  veiy  sliglit  nuums  of  dc('ene(!.  Tliey  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  at  the  iiieny  (jI"  clruiiivcii  l>ritish  olliei'rs  and 
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brutal  seamen.  No  wonder  that,  in  mam'  places,  bells 
were  tolled  and  Hags  half-masted. 

Bnt  there  was  no  flinching,  no  despair.  They  threw 
off  their  coats  and  went  in  for  "  free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights." 

Soon  there  appeared  on  the  coast  two  noted  cruisers 
from  Halifiix.  the  "  Rattler,"  and  "  Bream."  The  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  Province  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
peo|)le  suffered  more  from  this  war  by  far  than  from  that 
of  the  Revolution.* 

I     It  was,  on  this  coast,  a  war  against  private  homes  ; 
against  women  and  children.     Private  dwellings  were 

I  robbed,  and  the  plunder  taken  on  board  the  English 
ships  and  carried  to  IlaHfax. 

An  expedition  from  Halifax  took  possession  of  Cas- 
tine,  and  then,  learning  that  the  TJ.  S.  frigate  "John 
Adams  "  had  passed  up  the  Penobscot  for  some  repairs, 
sent  up  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  with  2,000  troops,  to  de- 
stroj-  her.  The  frigate  lay  at  Hampden,  six  miles  below 
Bangor,  with  her  guns  all  upon  the  wharf,  preparatory 
to  being  beached  for  needed  repairs.  The  militia  were 
hastily  collected,  under  Gen.  Blake.  The  British  troops 
landed  below,  in  a  dense  fog,  and  marched  up  to  Hamp- 
den, where  our  raw  militia  were  posted,  opened  fire,  and 
the  frightened  troops  took  to  the  woods  after  one  dis- 
charge of  a  nine-pound  iron  gun,  which  killed  a  dozen 
of  the  English  soldiers.  The  crew  of  the  frigate  blew 
up  the  ship,  and  retreated  across  the  country  to  the 
Kennebec. 

The  British  took  possession  of  Bangor,  pillaged  the 
stores,  burned  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and,  after  two 
days,  returned  to  Castine.  But  they  held  and  claimed 
all  temtory  east  of  the  Penobscot,  until  peace  was 
brought  in  by  tlie  treat}'  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814. 

Peace  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  and  at  once  busi- 
I  ness  revived,  and  hope  displaced  despair.    But  the  sum- 
'  mei-s  of  1814,  '1.5,  and  '16  were  unusuall}'  cold.  There 
was  frost  every  month  in  181 G,  and  snow  fell  in  June  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground.    Little  could  be  gained  from  the 
.  s(jil ;  com  was  $2.50  per  bushel ;  man}'  farmers  became 
I  disheartened  and  determined  to  remove  west.    Ohio  was 
!  opened,  and  the  "Western  Rescn^e"  was  described  as 
j  the  paradise  of  farmers.    Man}'  families  sold  out  their 
1  claims,  procured  wagons  covered  with  coarse  cotton, 
witli  a  span  of  horses,  and  started  for  the  new  "El 

•  The  following,  from  a  New  York  paper,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
ajndition  and  jirivations  of  tlic  people  at  tliis  period: 

"  The  District  of  Maine.  —  Wc  arc  assured  hy  jjcrsons  best  acquainted 
witli  that  part  of  the  State  (Mass.),  that  tlie  situation  of  the  poor  inhab- 
itants is  deplorable  in  regard  to  provisions,  having  neither  flour,  nor 
com,  nor  even  iwtiitocs  to  live  upon."  The  -writer  urges  that  means  be 
at  once  devised  to  send  the  needed  supplies. 


Dorado."  Cooking  by  the  roadside,  and  sleeping  in 
their  wagons,  they  slowly  made  their  way  into  the  un- 
known wilds,  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
great  State.  It  is  estimated  that  Maine  lost  from  12,000 
to  15,000  of  her  population  by  that  emigration. 

The  question  of  separation  from  Massachusetts  was 
agitated,  and  the  "Great  and  General  Court"  kindly 
gave  the  people  the  privilege  of  deciding  it  for  them- 
selves. A  convention  was  called  at  Brunswick,  but  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  separate. 

But  the  agitation  continued,  and  a  convention  in  1819, 
on  an  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  towns,  decided  to  sep- 
arate ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1820,  after  two  hun- 
dred years  of  eventful  provincial  life,  Maine  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  grand  sisterhood  of  States.  Her  State 
seal  is  expressive.  In  the  centre  towers  her  pine,  under 
whose  shadow  the  moose  quietly  reclines  ;  in  the  back- 
ground appears  the  open  ocean  ;  on  the  right  stands  an 
agriculturist,  with  his  scythe  upon  his  shoulder ;  on  the 
left,  a  sailor,  his  left  hand  upon  an  anchor,  his  right 
resting  upon  the  shield ;  over  the  scroll,  with  the  motto, 
"  DiRiGO,"  a  single  star  effulgent. 

The  population  of  the  State  when  admitted  was 
298,269  ;  at  the  census  of  1870,  626,915.  The  popula- 
tion steadily  increased  until  her  lumber  began  to  fail, 
since  which  time  it  has  slightly  fallen  off.  But  increased 
attention  is  given  to  agriculture,  and  great  improvement 
is  witnessed  in  the  last  decade. 

A  colony  of  Swedes  has  been  commenced  in  Aroos- 
took County,  where  the  State  donated  lands  to  actual 
settlers,  and  it  now  numbers  600  industrious  citizens, 
with  schools  and  churches. 

The  unsettled  boundaries  of  the  State  caused  much 
uneasiness,  and  in  1837,  under  Gov.  Fairfield's  adminis- 
tration, so  great  became  the  excitement  from  trespass 
by  persons  from  New  Brunswick  upon  what  was  claimed 
as  State  lands,  that  a  military  expedition  was  actually 
fitted  out  at  Augusta,  and  marched  to  Bangor,  when  the 
President  wisely  stepped  in  and  stayed  the  effusion  of 
blood. 

The  question  w£»S  finally  satisfactorily  adjusted  in 
1842,  when  a  small  portion  of  Maine  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, Maine  securing  in  return  "  Rouse's  Point,"  on  her 
northern  border,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  John. 

In  tlie  war  for  the  Union,  Maine  threw  her  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  for  freedom  for  aU,  and  union  of 
all.  She  sent  to  the  front  her  full  quota  of  men,  fully 
the  equals  of  any  who  marched  to  the  rescue  of  the 
nation.  Their  bones  are  found  on  the  most  hotl}'-con- 
tested  battle-fields,  and  their  memory  will  be  cherished 
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hy  a  grateful  people.  She  sent  to  the  front  72,945  of 
her  stalwart  sons. 

The  State  of  Maine  lies  between  latitude  42°  57'  and 
47°  32'.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  is  303  miles, 
and  its  breadth  288  miles,  and  containing  31,500  square 
miles  of  territory,  only  about  1,200  square  miles  less 
than  the  whole  of  ZS'ew  England  besides.  Her  coast  line 
is  about  2,486  miles,  affording  numerous  harbors  and  es- 
tuaries most  favorable  for  commercial  operations.  The 
entire  shore  is  rugged  and  rock^',  —  fitl}'  designated  as  a 
rock-bound  coast.  All  along  the  coast,  from  Kittery  on 
the  west  to  Quodd\--Head  on  the  east,  lie  clusters,  or  soli- 
tar}^  islands,  many  of  them  covered  with  fertile  soil,  the 
homes  of  her  hard}-  fisheiTnen,  and  the  summer  resort  of 
hundreds  of  sportsmen  and  pleasure-seekers. 

The  largest  and  most  picturesque  of  these  islands  is 
Mount  Desert,  called  b}'  the  early  discoverers  "The 
Isle  of  the  Desert  Mountains."  It  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  hy  a  narrow  estuary  which  is  bridged,  so  that 
■N-isitors  reach  it  easily  b}'  land-carriage  as  well  as  b}' 
water.  It  has  an  area  of  00,000  acres,  with  two  safe 
harbors, — the  "  South-west  and  Bar  Harbor," — ^oach  the 
resort  of  hundreds  of  summer  tourists  and  health- 
seekers.  Its  peculiar  features  are  its  mountains  and 
beautiful  fresh-water  lakes.  The  loftiest  of  these  moun- 
tain peaks  is  1,800  feet,  and  is  a  prominent  landmark  for 
the  mariner.  There  are  13  of  these  loft}'  peaks,  with  no 
connection  with  an}'  mountain  range  on  the  main  land. 
Other  mountains  and  noteworthy  elevations  are  the 
"Blue  Hills,"  west  of  Mount  Desert  ;  the  Camden  Hills,  on 
Penobscot  Bay  ;  and  the  mountains  on  the  upper  Penob- 
scot ;  Katahdin,  with  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet,  the 
highest  point  in  the  State,  and  its  grand  compeers  about 
Moosehcad  Lake. 

The  natural  scenery  of  tliis  State  is  varied  and  beauti- 
ful. The  eye  of  the  tourist  is  not  wearied  by  monotonous 
views  of  dead  levels,  as  in  the  West,  but  is  relieved  by 
hill  and  plain,  river,  brook  and  expansive  lake,  forest 
and  cultivation  ;  and  the  highest  aesthetic  taste  is  gratified 
by  continuous  surprises. 

Every  variety  of  soil  is  found  here,  suited  to  each 
variety  of  vegetable  production.  On  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  rivers  are  extended  intervals  of  alluvial  deposit, 
enriched  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  waters.  A  rich, 
sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  found  in  other  locali- 
ties near  the  sea.  Them,  in  other  sections,  a  gravelly 
loam  ;  again  an  area  of  sand. 

Maine  must  yet  rank  liigh  as  an  ngricultural  State. 
As  the  lumber  diminishes,  atteiiti(ju  is  directed  more 
cxclu.sively  to  tiiis  true  and  i)rimitive  source  of  wealth. 
If  she  cannot  cxliil)it  siicii  iiiunense  cnjps  as  arc  grown 


and  gathered  in  the  West,  the  profits  are  greater  for  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Katahdin,  Maine  seems  a 
vast  sea,  crowded  with  wooded  islands,  so  abundant  is 
its  water  system.  No  other  equal  area  on  the  globe, 
perhaps,  is  so  abundantly  watered.  There  is  water- 
power  here  sufficient  for  the  machinery  of  the  manufac- 
turing world,  if  utilized.  Maine  has  1,800  lakes  and 
ponds,  besides  her  magnificent  rivers  and  streams. 
Moosehead  Lake  stands  at  the  head,  —  nearly  40  miles 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  20  in  breath.  It  lies  1,023  feet 
above  the  ocean  level.  It  covers  120  square  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  water  for  large-sized  steamboats  for  its  entire 
extent.  Tourists  now  reach  this  splendid  summer-resort 
within  12  miles  by  rail. 

There  are  5,151  streams  di'awn  upon  the  map  of  the 
State.  The  border  river  on  the  west  is  the  Piscataqua  ; 
and  that  on  the  north-east,  the  upper  waters  of  the  St. 
John.  The  principal  rivers  of  Maine  are  the  Saco, 
one-half  of  whose  basin  is  still  an  unbroken  forest ;  the 
Androscoggin,  whose  splendid  water-falls  at  Lewiston 
and  Brunswick  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  water 
power ;  the  Kennebec,  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  Lake, 
and  fed  by  more  than  a  thousand  streams,  and  having  a 
descent  of  1,023  feet ;  the  Penobscot,  sung  b}'  Milton  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"*  and  the  largest  river  in  the  State; 
and  the  St.  Croix,  four-fifths  of  whose  basin  is  an  un- 
broken forest  of  valuable  timber. 

Industrial  Notes.  —  Maine's  first  settlers  were  attracted 
by  the  facilities  of  trade.  The  love  of  gain,  not  glory,  — 
fish,  furs  and  peltries,  turned  the  eyes  of  the  great  com- 
mercial companies  formed  by  speculating  Englishmen,  to 
this  region.  Very  naturally,  the  vast  quantities  of  lumber 
upon  the  sea-coast  fixed  the  early  settlers  in  that  locality. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Pemaquid  cut  and  sent,  in  their 
small  shallops,  cord-wood  to  Boston,  bringing  in  return 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  the 
water-power  everywhere  at  hand,  they  soon  commenced 
the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  lumber.  This  for 
many  years  was  the  great  staple  of  Maine.  Her  i^ine 
lumber-  has  been  sent  to  every  land.  For  many  years 
there  was  no  competition. 

At  first,  and  until  steam  as  a  motor  came  into  general 
use,  all  the  manufactories  of  lumber  were  located  in  the 
interior,  upon  the  water-falls,  and  the  luml)er  rafted  to 
tide-water  for  shipment.  Now  it  is  found  more  eeonoiui- 
cal  to  run  the  logs  to  tide-water,  and  cut  them  by  steam. 

*  "  Now  from  the  north 
Of  Norcmbrgu  and  thu  Siiinoctl  shore, 
Bursting  their  barren  dungeons  nrnicd  with  ico 
And  snow  and  huil."  — Book  X. 
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The  -waste,  formerly  tlii-owii  into  the  water,  or  burned  to 
i  get  rid  of  It,  supplies  the  fuel  for  the  generation  of  the 
j  steam,  and  the  lumber  is  taken  at  once  on  ship-board 
'  without  the  labor  and  damage  of  rafting. 

Of  late  years  the  character  of  the  lumber  cut  and 
manufactured  in  this  State  has  materiall}^  changed. 
Fifty  years  ago,  little  was  cut  but  white  pine  ;  but  first- 
quality  pine  is  exhausted,  and  now  si)ruce  and  hemlock 
form  the  mass  of  the  product.  Yet  the  timber-growing 
land  amounts  to  the  enormous  surface  of  10,505,711 
acres,  —  one-half  of  the  entire  area.  Of  late  years  more 
'  care  of  the  forests  is  cherished,  and  waste  greatty 
checked. 

The  principal  centres  of  this  industrial  branch  of  pro- 
duction are  the  counties  of  Penobscot,  Washington, 
Hancock,  Kennebec  and  Piscataquis. 

There  are,  by  the  last  census,  1,099  saw-mills,  —  76 
'  steam-power ;  capital  invested,  $6,872,723  ;  products, 
$11,395,747  ;  and  giving  employment  to  8,506  persons. 

Maine,  ■vrith  an  abundance  of  the  best  material  for 
ship-building,  has  sent  out  from  an  early  period  of  her 
t  history  the  finest  ships  afloat.  Checked  by  the  civil  con- 
flict, there  has  been,  since  its  close,  a  great  revival  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  State  now  ranks  second 
to  New  York. 

For  the  year  closing  Jan.  1,  1874,  there  were  con- 
structed 276  vessels,  of  89,817  tons :  10  ships,  25  barks, 
12  brigs,  206  schooners,  12  sloops,  and  9  steamers. 

We  have  seen  in  our  historic  sketch,  that  the  great 
attraction  to  this  region  was  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  rivers.  Cod,  haddock,  pollock,  mack- 
erel and  halibut  crowded  the  coast-waters,  while  salmon, 
shad  and  alewives  literally  swarmed  in  the  rivers  and 
streams.  Massachusetts  alone  exceeds  Maine  in  the 
amount  of  production  iu  this  industrj^  The  total  value 
[  of  the  catch,  not  including  the  whale-fisherj^,  for  1870, 
was  §975,610,  employ  ing  2,000  hands. 

Of  late  years  the  canning  of  lobsters  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry',  over  200,000  cans  being 
sent  out  from  Mount  Desert  alone. 

But  with  this  source  of  wealth,  as  with  lumber,  thought- 
I  less  waste  has  greatl}'  diminished  the  run  of  fish.  In  the 
I  early  days  cart-loads  of  the  finest  fish  were  used  as  com- 
post, as  hundreds  of  moose  were  slaughtered  for  their 
skins,  and  millions  of  the  best  timber-trees  were  burned 
to  clear  land  which  did  not  pay  for  the  tillage. 

Dams  were  built  across  streams  and  rivers  without  any 
provision  for  tlie  passage  of  the  fish  to  their  spawning- 
grounds,  until  they  are  almost  exterminated.  The  legis- 
lature has  at  last  waked  up  to  this  matter,  and  fish-ways 
upon  all  (lams  arc;  rcijiiin  il,  .niKl  tlic  restocking  of  the 


former  favorite  rivers  and  streams  of  the  fresh- water  fish 
by  hatching  and  planting,  promises  the  happiest  results. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  in  1873  was  6,072,  giving  emploj'ment  to  55,614 
persons.  Total  capital,  $48,808,448.  Material  worked 
up,  $57,911,468.  Wages  paid,  $16,584,164.  Value, 
$96,209,156. 

A  branch  of  industry  is  just  now  being  developed 
which  promises  to  become  remunerative,  and  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  true  source  of 
wealth  ;  that  is  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar. 

3finerals. — In  addition  to  her  exhaustless  stores  of 
limestone  and  slate,  Maine  is  developing  rich  deposits  of 
valuable  minerals ;  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper  and  manga- 
nese.   No  doubt  silver  and  gold  will  yet  appear. 

The  iron  smelted  at  the  Katahdin  works  equals  the 
best  Swedish  ore,  and  is  now  being  transported  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  converted  into  the  famous  Bessemer  steel. 

Copper  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Blue  Hill,  and 
is  being  produced  in  pa^dng  quantities. 

Alum,  copperas  and  sulphur  are  also  produced  from 
abundance  of  crude  material. 

Railroads.  —  Maine  did  not  come  early  into  the  rail- 
road enterprise,  as  her  great  business  centres  were  easily 
reached  by  steam  marine.  As  early  as  1823  or  '24, 
steamboats  were  on  the  Penobscot,  creeping  along  by  the 
shore  to  reach  Portland. 

In  1834,  the  old  steamboat  "Bangor"  (afterwards 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  running  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
Golden  Horn)  was  put  on  the  route  from  Boston  to  Ban- 
gor, via  Portland.  Then  came  a  boat  on  the  Kennebec, 
the  "  Huntress,"  and  the  great  steamboat  magnate, 
Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  sent  on  the  "  C.  Vanderbilt" 
to  run  her  off. 

But  the  day  of  railroads  came  at  last,  and  now  the 
State  has  abundant  facilities  for  reaching  all  points  of 
her  extensive  domain. 

In  1841,  there  were  11  miles  of  rail  only  ;  and  in  1874, 
945.  The  Piscataquis  road  has  been  pushed  forward  to 
Bradford,  within  12  miles  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  is  to 
be  extended  to  Onnada.  The  European  and  North 
American  road  is  now  completed  from  Bangor  to  the 
St.  John,  206  miles  ;  and  passengers  will  be  transported 
from  New  York  to  Newfoundland  by  rail,  with  a  short 
sail  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  five  days 
be  landed  at  Cape  Clear,  Ireland,  thence  by  steamer  and 
rail  to  London. 

Educational.  —  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  territory,  that  with  all  their  privations 
and  unparalleled  hardships,  with  an  almost  cease- 
less conflict  witii  peiils  which  might  well  appal  the 
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stoutest  heart,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  educational  ineans  for  the  rising  generation. 
In  Bangor,  for  instance,  in  1773.  the  first  school  was 
opened  in  a  log  hut  by  Miss  Abigail  Ford,  only  three 
years  after  the  fii'st  company  of  immigrants  built  their 
log  cabins  in  that  w  ilderness. 

As  fast  as  towns  were  organized  a  tax  was;  \uk\  upon  i 

j  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  a  school  for  some  months  in 
the  3"ear ;  and  next  after  the  erection  of  a  dwelling, 
came  the  school-house.    No  town  or  plantation  existed 

I  without  this  building ;  at  once  a  place  to  teach  the 
"  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  and  for  divine  worship. 

The  General  Court  of  JIassachusetts,  and  then  the 
State  legislature,  took  this  matter  in  hand,  passing 
ordinances  for  this  purpose,  and  making  liberal  grants 
of  pul)lic  lands  for  scliools  and  colleges. 

A  State  superintendent  has  the  general  oversight  of 
the  schools.  Each  city  and  town  or  plantation  is  by  law 
required  to  raise  and  exjjend  annuall}"  one  dollar  for 

I  each  inhabitant,  for  the  support  of  schools.  A  school- 
fund  has  been  created  by  the  sale  of  public  lands, 

I  amounting  to  8369.883,  the  income  of  which  is  ap- 
jjortioned  among  the  several  towns  according  to  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21. 

i  A  system  of  free  higli  schools  has  been  established  by 
the  legislature,  one-half  of  the  expense  being  paid  hj 
the  State. 

The  State  also  supports  two  normal  schools,  one  at 
Farmington,  west,  and  one  at  Castine,  east. 

A  State  agricultural  college  is  in  prosperous  operation 
at  Orono,  six  miles  above  Bangor,  on  a  farm  of  370  acres. 

There  are  also  in  the  State,  Bowdoin  College  at  Bruns- 
wick (Congregational),  Bates  College  at  Lewiston  (Free 
Baptist)  and  Colby  University  at  Waterville  (Baptist). 
"With  the  last  is  connected  a  theological  department. 

At  Bangor  a  theological  school  was  established  in 
1820,  and  though  under  Congregational  control,  is  open 
to  all  who  choose  to  enter. 

The  Mahie  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  established  in  1821,  has 
'  sent  out  over  30,000  graduates.  The  East  Maine  Con- 
ference Seminary  and  Commercial  College  at  Bucksport, 
is  also  a  flourishing  school.  The  two  latter  institutions 
are  under  Methodist  control. 

The  Universalists  have  a  seminar}-  at  Deering,  with  a 
collegiate  course  for  young  women ;  and  the  Freewill 
Baptists  have  recently  established  a  similar  institution 
at  Pittsfield.  All  these  schools  and  colleges  have;  excel- 
lent libraries. 

Religion.  —  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  State,  if 
they  did  not  plunge  into  this  wilderness  from  religious 


considerations,  were  certainly  not  without  religious  con- 
victions. Among  the  first  settlers  at  Pemaquid,  the  first 
colony  planted  here,  were  man}'  sturdy  Presbj-terians 
fi'oni  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  whose  veins  was  the  blood 
of  the  old  Covenanters.  They  early  engaged  a  clergy- 
man and  established  religious  worship. 

Presbyterianisra,  of  course,  was  the  prcA'ailing  phase 
of  religious  sentiment,  and  although  there  were  many 
Episcopalians  scattered  among  the  settlers,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  Presb3'terians,  and  the  first  churcli 
organized  was  of  that  form  ;  but  gradually  it  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Massachusetts  Orthodox}',  or  Congregational- 
ism. The  people  residing  within  the  parish  limits  were 
taxed  to  support  the  standing  order,  and  if  they  refused 
or  neglected  to  pay  the  tax  their  goods  and  chattels  wei'e 
distrained  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance were  not  all  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  nor 
washed  out  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  But  time 
works  wonderful  changes,  and  that  exclusiveness  is 
gone. 

The  first  Methodist  minister  who  visited  this  State  was 
Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1789,  preaching 
at  ditferent  points  as  far  as  Bangor,  where  he  was  car- 
ried across  the  Penobscot,  with  his  horse,  by  Jacob 
Dennet,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  writer,  in  two 
log  canoes  lashed  side  by  side,  whence  he  passed  through 
the  forest  to  New  Brunswick. 

The  first  Calvinist  Baptist,  who  visited  and  preached  in 
the  State,  was  Rev.  Job  Macomber,  under  whose  preach- 
ing a  revival  commenced  at  Muscongus,  an  island  off 
Bristol.    This  was  in  1792. 

Rev.  Ephraim  Stinchfield,  a  Freewill  Baptist  preacher, 
came  to  Rutherford's  Island  and  foi-med  a  church  in  1795. 

The  first  movement  to  abolish  the  odious  minister's 
tax  was  made  by  the  (Quakers  in  1781 ;  and  the  first 
effort  to  divide  the  money  raised  by  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel,  among  the  different  denominations,  was 
made  by  the  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Taylor,  in 
1803,  brought  an  action  against  the  town  of  Bristol  for 
such  a  division,  and  it  was  given  in  his  favor. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  State  ;  that  it  had  not  the  sunny  climate  of 
the  South,  the  rich  prairies  of  tlic  West,  nor  the  gold  of 
the  Pacific  coast  to  attract  immigration,  but  instead  a  cokl 
climate  to  endure,  an  unbroken  forest  to  subdue,  a  hard 
soil  to  cultivate,  and  savage  foes  to  meet,  the  M'onder  is, 
that  it  was  not  long  since  forsaken  as  uninliabitable. 
Maine,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  since 
achieved,  if  not  a  leading,  at  least  a  connnaiidiiig  and 
emiiKMitlv  inlhicntial  position  in  tlie  Union. 
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ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY. 


BY  REV.  JOSEPH  S.  COGSWELL. 


Androscoggin  County  was  organized  March  18,  1854. 
It  M-as  formed  from  four  counties, — Auburn,  Danville 
(the  latter  since  united  to  Auburn),  Durham,  Poland 
I  and  Minot  being  taken  from  Cumberland  County  ;  Liver- 
■  more  and  Turner  from  Oxford  ;  East  Livermore,  Greene, 
^  Leeds  and  Wales  from  Kennebec  ;  and  Lewiston,  Web- 
I  ster  and  Lisbon  from  Lincoln. 

This  count}'  contains  eleven  towns  and  two  flourishing 
cities.   Its  area  is  400  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
I  1870  was  35,866. 

'  The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  quite  uneven.  It 
has  man}-  high  hills,  but  no  high  mountains.  It  abounds 
in  rivulets,  ponds  and  springs.  There  are  some  noted 
mineral  springs  here,  such  as  the  Poland,  Lake  Auburn 
and  Lewiston.  The  Androscoggin  River  flows  through 
I  the  central  portion  of  the  county  from  north  to  south. 
The  county  derives  its  name  from  this  river,  and  the  river 
obtained  its  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Abenaque 
Indian  nation,  called  Anasagunticooks. 

In  the  cities  of  Auburn  and  Lewiston  there  are  large 
manufacturing  interests. 

The  Maine  Centi-al,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Buckfield  and 
Rumford  P'alls  railroads,  aflTord  ample  facilities  for  travel 
and  commerce  throughout  this  county. 

A  marked  interest  is  taken  in  educational  affairs.  Bates 
College  ranks  high  among  our  famed  New  England 
educational  institutions.  Besides  this  there  is  the 
Edward  Little  Institute  at  Auburn,  Hebron  Academy  at 
Hebron,  and  other  excellent  schools. 

The  history-  of  Androscoggin  County  is  largely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  nation.  Coming  years  will 
add  greatl}'  to  tlie  importance  of  this  county,  more 
especially  in  the  development  of  her  manufacturing 
interests,  whicli  even  now  arc  so  prosperous. 

Towns. 

Auburn.  —  The  flrst  permanent  settlement  of  what  is 
now  Auljurn  appears  to  have  been  in  1786.  The  first 
settlement  at  the  Falls  was  mad(;  i)y  a  Mr.  Marr.  In 
1798  lie  gave  way  to  a  Mr.  Welch,  who  made  a  small 
clearing  and  built  a  log-house  where  the  heart  of  the  city 
now  is.   The  second  house  was  ljuilt  ]jy  Mr.  Dillingham. 


This  was  a  frame-house,  and  stood  near  Foundry  Brook. 
The  third  was  built  by  Solomon  Wood,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Solomon's  Temple."  Michael  Little  put  up  a 
frame  for  a  house  on  the  hill  south-west  from  the  Falls. 
The  old  cellar  can  now  be  seen,  with  large  trees  growing 
in  it. 

In  1822  Jacob  Read  opened  the  first  store  m  Auburn 
village,  now  Auburn  citj'.  He  owned  a  small  building 
which  was  moved  from  Lewiston  across  the  river  on  the 
ice. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  frequented  this  part  of 
Auburn  in  earl}'  days.  Just  south  of  Goff's  Block,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  old  Indian  burial-ground  was  discovered. 
The  Indians  were  found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
wampum  and  their  war-clubs  in  their  hands. 

Bakerstown  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Poland 
Feb.  17,  1795.  In  1802  that  part  now  called  Minot,  and 
a  part  of  the  present  Auburn,  was  set  off,  receiving  the 
name  of  Minot.  In  1842  Minot  was  divided,  the  part 
set  off  being  called  Auburn.  In  1859  the  small  portion 
of  Danville  lying  to  the  north  of  Little  Androscoggin 
River,  was  annexed  to  Auburn.  In  February,  1867,  the 
remainder  of  Danville  was  annexed.  Auburn  adopted  a 
city  charter  Feb.  22,  1869.  The  city  government  was 
organized  March  22,  1869,  and  Col.  Thomas  Littlefield 
elected  mayor. 

Auburn  extends  12  miles  along  the  Androscoggin 
River,  and  has  a  width  of  about  4^  miles.  It  contains 
nearly  50  square  miles,  about  one-sixth  of  which  is 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Taylor  and  Wilson  ponds. 
The  latter  one  is  now  dignified  by  the  name  of  Lake 
Auburn.  • 

The  Little  Androscoggin  River  affords  good  facilities 
for  manufacturing.  The  Little  Androscoggin  Water- 
Power  Company  own  Barker  Mill.  This  mill  has  18,000 
spindles,  and  manufactures  sheetings  and  shirtings.  There 
are  several  establishments  in  the  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  ordinarily  good  times,  Auburn  is  a  very  bee-hive  of 
industries. 

The  soil  of  this  city  is  considerably  productive  under 
the  excellent  liusbandry  which  it  receives.    Gardening  is 


carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  large  territory  of  the 
city  gives  ample  room  for  some  farms  of  good  propor- 
tions. 

The  Edward  Little  Institute  has  lately  been  rebuilt 
j  here  in  a  modern  and  tasteful  style.    This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Edward  Little. 
In  front  of  the  building  is  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Mr. 
Little. 

There  are  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  Auburn.  One 
of  these,  Ta^'lor  Pond,  is  two  miles  long  and  one  wide. 
Lake  Auburn  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.    It  is 

j  four  miles  long  and  two  wide.  At  the  head  of  it  is  North 
Auburn,  on  the  east  is  East  Auburn  village,  and  on  the 
west,  on  a  high  ridge  of  land,  is  West  Auburn,  a  village 
ver}-  beautiful  for  situation. 

Auburn  has  good  schools,  numerous  chm-ches,  and  a 

I  population  of  nearly  7,000.  There  are  six  post-ofBces 
in  the  city. 

Edward  Little  (son  of  Josiah)  was  a  stirring  citizen  of 
Auburn,  and  gave  liberall}-  of  his  wealth  for  the  public 
welfare.  Besides  devoting  nine  acres  of  land  to  the  use 
of  the  acadeni}-  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding, 
he  also  contributed  large!}*  towards  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  school.  lie  had  been  educated  at 
college,  and  was  a  lawyer  b}'  profession.  He  died  in 
1849,  aged  7G  j'cars. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Walton,  a  poi^ular  judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  resides  in  Auburn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1843.  In  1860  he  represented  the  second  district  in 
Congress.  In  18G2  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which  high  office  he  has  ever 
since  adorned. 

Lewiston.  —  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1770, 
that  Paul  Hildreth  l)uilt  his  log  cabin,  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  the  Continental  Mills.  In  the  fall  of 
1770  this  lirst  settler  was  cheered  by  the  advent  of  a 
neighbor,  David  Pettingill.  The  third  settler  was  Mr. 
L.  J.  Harris  of  Dracut,  Mass..  who  came  to  this  place 
in  1771. 

Asa  Varnum,  Thomas  and  Jonas  Cobum,  Israel  Hcr- 
rick,  Jesse  Wright,  Jacob  Barker,  Josiah  Mitchell,  Jon- 
athan Ilodgkin,  James  Ames,  Daniel  Read  and  Ebcnezer 
Ham  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Lewiston.  Nearly- 
all  of  these  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewiston  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Feb.  18,  1795, 
and  as  a  city,  March  15,  18G1.  The  city  government 
was  not  organized  until  March  16,  1863.  Jacob  B.  Ham 
was  inaugurated  the  first  mayor. 

The  soil  of  Lewiston,  which  is  somewhat  clayoj-,  gives 
a  fair  return  to  the  husbandman.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  city  many  bricks  are  inanufacturc(L    The  surface  j 


uneven.  Ledges  are  to  be  seen  near  the  river  bank. 
David's  Mountain  is  the  highest  elevation  of  land.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain  has  been  donated  to  Bates  Col- 
lege for  a  site  for  an  observatory. 

Lewiston  is  a  growing  city.  The  population  in  1830 
was  but  1,549;  now  it  is  not  less  than  15,000.  There 
are  some  fifteen  churches,  including  one  Irish  and  one 
French  Catholic  church.  There  is  also  a  French  nun- 
nery. In  educational  affairs  her  citizens  take  a  lively- 
interest.  Bates  College,  located  in  this  city,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Free  Baptists. 

Sometime  prior  to  1819,  Col.  Josiah  Little  owned  a 
small  carding  and  fulling  mill.  This  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  old  red  woollen-mill.  In  1819,  Mr.  Dean  Frye  of 
Brunswick,  Avas  called  into  the  service  of  Col.  Little. 
Success  in  business  induced  them  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  a  charter  for  the  "Lewiston  Falls  Manufacturing 
Company."  This  charter  was  given  Feb.  26,  1834,  and 
was  the  first  charter  granted  for  the  manufactories  at 
Lewiston.  Now  there  are  18  establishments,  —  of  which 
1(?  are  cotton,  and  5  woollen  mills, — carry-ing  285,188  i 
spindles. 

Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  a  distinguished  lawy-cr,  has  his 
residence  in  Lewiston.  He  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1871,  and  has  continued  to  represent  the 
>Second  Congressional  District  since  that  time.  j 

Lewiston  is  also  the  residence  of  Hon.  Nelson  Dins:- 
ley-,  Jr.,  ex-governor  of  Maine.  For  some  length  of 
time  he  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Maine.  In  1873  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  ; 
and  in  1874,  re-elected  to  that  office.  He  is  widely-  known  : 
as  an  able  advocate  of  the  Maine  law,  and  as  editor  of 
the  "Lewiston  Journal,"  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  j 
patronized  papers  in  the  State.  ! 

Alonzo  Garcelon,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  of  Lewiston. 
He  is  widely  known  as  a  doctor  and  a  surgeon  of  rare 
abilities.  In  1878  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
State. 

W.  H.  Waldron,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "Lewiston 
Gazette,"  and  the  founder  (in  company  w-ith  Dr.  A. 
Garcelon)  of  the  "  Lewiston  Journal,"  came  from  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  is  a  writer  of  ability. 

MiNOT,  —  population  1,600,  —  once  a  part  of  Bakers- 
town,  was  incorporated  as  Poland,  Feb.  17,  1795.  Tiiis 
town,  in  February,  1808,  was  divided,  and  all  east  of  the 
Little  Androscoggin  River  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Minot. 

Moses  lOmery,  from  Newbury,  Mass.,  was  the  first 
settler,  coming  in  the  spring  of  1769.  He  settled  near 
wli.it  was  called  "  Poland  Empire."  The  next  settler 
was  Samuel  Shaw,  from  Hampton,  N.  H.,  arriving  in 
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1776.  He  settled  not  far  from  Emerj-.  Soon  Levi 
Shaw  came  and  took  a  lot  adjoining  his  brother  Samuel. 
Henry  Sawtello,  Israel  Bray,  Jr.,  and  Israel  Bra}-,  Sr., 
Samuel  ^'errill,  "WilUani  Yerrill,  Davis  Yerrill,  Edward 
Jumper  and  John  Leach,  were  among  the  first  who 
settled  in  Minot.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at 
the  school-house,  near  Le\T.  Shaw's,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1802. 

ilinot  has  a  hard,  stony  soil,  but  j'ields  fair  crops  to 
the  industrious  former.  It  abounds  in  hills  and  elevated 
ridges  of  land.    The  Little  Androscoggin  River  passes 


of  great  force  of  character,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  people  in  Minot. 

Lisbon  was  once  a  part  of  Bowdoin,  and  was  named 
originally  Thompsonborough.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Thompson  family,  who 
were  large  owners  of  land  in  that  section.  The  name 
Thompsonborough  not  proving  agreeable  to  the  people, 
they  petitioned  the  General  Court  in  1801,  to  have  the 
name  changed  to  Lisbon.  The  name  was  changed  in 
February,  1802.  Little  River  Plantation,  now  called 
Lisbon  Falls,  was  annexed  to  Lisbon  in  1808.    In  1840 


LISBON  FALLS, 

through  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  affords  some 
mill-sites.  At  Mechanic  Falls  these  are  improved  for 
the  manufacturing  of  A^ai'ious  articles.  At  Minot  Corner 
there  is  a  coni-packing  establishment,  which  is  doing  an 
extensive  business.  Mechanic  F'alls  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Ilumford  Falls  and  Buckficld  Railroad.  This  is  a 
thriving  village,  parti)'  in  Minot  and  partly  in  Poland. 

William  Ladd,  Esq.,  one  of  tlie  most  noted  men 
of  New  England,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  in  his  last 
years  devoted  his  time  wholl}'  to  the  advocacy  of  Peace 
principles.  lie  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  that  society'. 

Revs.  .Jonathan  Scott  and  Elijah  Jones  were  ministers 
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a  division  of  the  town  was  made,  and  a  portion  of  its 
territory  was  set  olf,  forming  a  town  on  the  north  which 
received  the  name  •'of  "Webster,  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1780,  J,  Bagley  and  Moses  Little  conveyed  to  Samuel 
Thompson  all  the  land  from  Little  River  to  Sabattis 
River,  and  to  the  north  unto  the  line  dividing  Pejepscot 
proprietors  and  the  Kennebec  proprietors. 

Ezekiel  Thompson  came  here  in  1798.  He  bought  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  350  acl-es  at  Little  River.  Thomas 
Godfrey,  Abraham  Whitney,  Hezekiah  Coombs,  Joseph 
Coombs,  Abel  Nutting,  John  Raymond  and  James  Bar- 
lier  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town. 

Lislxni  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Androscog- 
gin, and  in  the  east  corner  of  the  county.    The  popula- 
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tion  in  1870  was  2,01,3.  There  arc  several  important 
■water-privileges  and  manutacturing  establishments  in  the 
town.  Five  of  these  are  on  the  Sabattis,  one  at  Lisbon 
Falls,  and  one  at  Little  River  Stream. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  affords  good  facilities  for 
transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  this  town.  There 
are  four  churches  in  the  place. 

LivEKMOEE  was  incorporated  Feb.  28,  ITDo.  The 
first  settler  and  4)rincipal  proprietor  of  the  town,  and  in 
whose  honor  it  was  named,  was  Dca.  Elijah  Livermore, 
who  moved  from  AValtham,  Mass.,  in  1779.    He  died, 


is  somewhat  stonj-,  yet  strong  and  productive.  Apples 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  the  cliief  sources  of  in- 
come. The  leading  interest  of  tlie  town  is  agriculture. 
There  are  four  ponds  in  town,  and  excellent  water-privi- 
leges on  the  Androscoggin  River.  There  are  three  post- 
offices,  six  religious  societies,  and  1,470  inhabitants. 

Israel  Washburne,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  who  represented  the 
Penobscot  district  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  was  in 
18G1-2,  governor  of  Maine.  He  was  afterwards  collector 
at  the  Portland  custom-house.  He  is  at  present  President 
of  Rumford  Falls  and  Buckfield  Railroad.  Elihu  B.  was 
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Aug.  o,  1808,  Gov.  I.  Waslitnu  nc,  says  of  tliis  inaii  :— 
"The  town  was  fortunate  in  having  for  its  founder  a  man 
so  able  and  so  wise,  of  so  mucli  financial  strength  and 
weight  of  character  as  Dea.  Livermore."  Mrs.  Carver,  a 
widow  lad}- with  seven  children,  was  the  .second  settler  in 
Livermore.  Josiah  Wyer,  the  third  settler,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
Bunker  Hill.  He  died  in  1827,  and  was  buried  witli 
militarj'  honors.  William  CarA-er  and  Elisha  Smilh 
came  to  Livermore  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Wyer's  ar- 
rival. June  29,  1774,  measures  were  taken  to  build  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  in  the  town.ship.  IMidway  between 
the  rough  hills  of  Oxford  and  the  undulations  ui'  Kenne- 
bec, Livermore  has  the  characteristics  of  both.   Tlic  ^il 


16  years  in  Congress,  being  sent  from  Illinois.  He 
was  secretary  of  state  in  1809,  and  since  tliat  time  until 
recently  he  has  been  United  States  minister  at  Paris. 
Cadwallader  C.  was  ten  years  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Wi.sconsin,  a  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
late  civil  w^ar,  and  afterwards  governor  of  "Wisconsin. 
Charles  A.,  once  editor  in  San  Francisco,  and  presidential 
elector  in  18C0,  was  afterwards  minister-resident  in  Para- 
guay, and  author  of  an  ela])orate  hi.story  of  tliaL  country. 
Samuel  B.,  once  a  ship-master,  was  a  captain  of  a  marim; 
force  in  the  nav}-,  in  the  civil  war.  William  ])..  <if  Min- 
ii(!apolis,  liecamc  largely  interested  in  the  lumiu'r  trade, 
and  was  of  late  surveyor-general  of  Minnesota.  Tliese 
arc  all  the  sons  of  Israel  Washbume  of  Livermore,  and 
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all  wove  natives  of  tliis  good  town.  Bishop  Soulc,  of  the 
M.  E.  Churc-h.  was  also  a  native  of  this  place.  He  spent 
most  of  his  latter  days  in  the  South,  where  he  was  widely 
known. 

Leeds,  once  known  as  the  plantation  of  Littleborough, 
was  incorporated  Feb.  IG,  1801.  In  1780,  two  brothers 
hy  name  of  Stinchfield,  came  in  the  month  of  June  to  the 
wilds  of  this  place.  In  1782,  Jira  Fish  came.  He  had 
a  large  family.  They  were  of  great  service  to  the  early 
settlers,  as  the}-  had  acquired  the  art  of  carpentry. 
Thomas  Millett  came  from  New  Gloucester  about  1782. 

The  town  of  Leeds  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  about  midwa}'  between  Lewiston  Falls  and 
Livermore  Falls.    It  has  three  churches,  and  a  popiila- 
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tion  of  about:  l,;i()0.  Tlie  surface  is  much  diversified. 
Peat-bogs  are  extensive  here.  Much  of  the  land  pro- 
duces well.  Dead  River,  in  this  town,  has  the  peculi- 
arity of  "  running  both  ways  at  times."  Upon  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  the  water  rushes  into 
Dead  River,  changing  its  course,  so  that  it  runs  back  into 
Androscoggin  Pond.  Tliis  continues  until  the  pond, 
being  quite  full,  changes  l)ack  the  current  of  Dead  River 
towards  the  Androscoggin  River,  of  which  it  is  tribu- 
tary. 

The  Jennings  family'  lias  produced  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  Orville  was  an  able  lawyer  in  the 
Soutii-west.  Roscoe  G.,  at  one  time  a  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  arm}',  has  resided  for  some  j'cars  in 
Arkansas. 

Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  is  a  native  of  Leeds.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College,  became  professor  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  served  with  great  dis- 


tinction in  the  Union  arm}-  in  the  civil  war.  He  is  now 
in  the  Pacific  Department.  Rowland  B.  is  a  minister  and 
editor,  well  known  for  his  abilities.  Charles  H.,  an  aid 
to  his  brother  in  the  army,  was  promoted,  and  is  now  the 
publislier  of  "The  Advance,"  a  religious  journal  of 
Chicago. 

Turner.  —  The  early  history  of  Turner  is  similar  to 
that  of  Bakerstown  (now  Auburn)  in  man}'  respects.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Charles  Turner  of  Scituate, 
Mass.  The  act  of  incorporation  bears  date  July  7, 
1786.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1787. 

In  1 772,  Daniel  Staples,  Thomas  Record,  Elisha  Record, 
Joseph  Leavitt  and  Abner  Phillips  came  and  began  the 
first  settlement.  The  Revolu- 
tionary war  interrupted  the  flow 
of  population  to  this  townhsip. 
In  1784  there  were  30  families. 
In  1870  the  population  was 
2,380.  The  early  name  given 
to  Turner  was  Silvester  Canada. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  people.    Many  of 
the  farmers  have  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth.     There  are 
some  five  villages,  all  of  them 
small.    The  three  religious  so- 
cieties have  each  a  good  house 
of  worship.    Prominent  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers  and  states- 
men, have  been  originated  in 
Turner.    Among  these  is  Mr. 
Donham,  of  the  firm  of  Hoyt, 
Fogg  &  Donham,  Portland ;  Gen.  B.  B.  Murray,  Pem- 
broke ;  Mr.  William  W.  Gushing  of  Missouri ;  Leonard 
Sweatt  of  Chicago,  an  eminent  lawyer  ;  Hon.  Job  Prince  ; 
Hon.  Rufus  Prince  ;  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Fifth  District  many  years  ;  Clarence  Hale, 
Esq.,  Portland  ;  William  Gary,  Esq.,  late  attorney-general 
of  Utah;  E.  M.  Prin(^e,  Esq.,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  W.  Gil- 
bert, Bath;  G.  S.  Gonant,  Esq.,  Lewiston;  and  others. 

Poland  is  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  county.  "  Ba- 
kerstown" was  settled  in  the  year  1768,  by  Nathaniel 
Baile}',  Daniel  Lane  and  Moses  Emery.  The  locality 
where  they  settled  is  called  "  The  Empire,"  where 
there  is  now  a  station  on  the  G.  T.  Railroad.  Bakers- 
town  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Poland,  as  the 
93d  town,  Feb.  17,  1795.  The  first  settler  at  Ricker 
Hill  was  John  Wooster,  who  l)uilt  the  first  dwelling-house 
in  1779.  Before  1782,  fourteen  other  families  had  joined 
INIr.  Wooster  in  that  part  of  the,  town. 
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^  A  famih-  of  Shakers  came  to  Poland  in  1819  from 
1  Gorham.  Of  the  original  50,  scarce  any  survive.  They 
I  own  a  large  stone  bnilding,  designed  as  a  dwelling-lionse, 
'  and  have  other  property  estimated  at  about  830,000. 
I  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  honest  and  industrious 
j  people. 

Eastern  Poland  is  somewhat  level.  Towards  the  west 
■  part  of  the  town  it  is  more  hilly  and  rough. 

I     Poland  Mineral  Spring,  in  South  Poland,  is  now  quite 

'  celebrated.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  each  j'car  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  most  thriving  A'illage  in  the  town  is  INIechanic 
Falls,  on  the  G.  T.  Railroad. 
Here  are  located   Evans's  Guu 

1  ATorks,  Dennison's  Paper  Mill. 

I  and  four  churches. 

DuKiiAM  was  once  designated 
by  the  name  of  Royalsborougli. 
from  Col.  Royal  of  Medford. 
Mass.  It  was  incorporated  Fclj. 
17,  1789.  It  is  thought  thai 
Samuel  Gerrish  came  to  this  place 
in  17G9-70,  as  the  first  settler. 
He  located  where  A.  True  Osgood 
resided  afterwards.  In  1775  he 
enlisted  in  the  army.  For  many 
long,  weary  months  his  family 
dwelt  alone.    Soon  after,  Jiidah 

)  Chandler  arrived.   He  built  a  sa\\  - 

'  mill,  and  opened  up  quite  a  tract 
of  land.  These  men  were  follow- 
ed b}'  the  "VVeemans,  Osgoods, 
Yinings,  Davises,  and  Strouts. 

In  the  days  of  the  late  Rebellion,  this  little  town  fur- 
nished 95  men.  The  amount  paid  out  for  bounties 
exceeded  $27,000. 

The  town  has  four  places  of  worship,  and  a  population 
of  1,350. 

Here  lived  and  died  Dr.  Cary,  the  father  of  Annie  Louise 
Car}',  who  has  great  celebrity  as  a  .singer.  Miss  Cary 
has  travelled  in  Europe,  and  sung  in  the  principal  cities. 
East  Livekmore  is  a  part  6f  Livennore,  and  was  set 

:  off  in  1814.  It  covers  about  one-third  of  the  original 
grant  to  Livermore. 

;  The  first  settler  of  this  town  was  a  Mr.  Coolidge.  He 
prohabl}'  came  from  "Watertown,  ]\Lass.    It  is  tliouglit 

i  that  Mr.  S.  Richardson  was  the  first  farmer  who  settled 
at  Livermore  Falls.  At  these  falls,  mills  were  erected  hi 
1791.  This  was  done  by  the  original  proprietor.  Deacon 
Elijah  Livermore.  Tiie  original  name  of  tiic  I'alls  was 
Roccomecco.    The  soil  in  the  south-west  of  the  town  is 


sand)- ;  in  other  parts  it  is  uneven  and  liill}'.  As  a  town 
it  is  quite  good  for  farming  interests.  The  raising  of  fine 
breeds  of  cattle  is  a  considerable  business  with  some. 
The  water-power  here  is  equalled  by  few  other  places, 
but  there  is  no  factory  or  manufactm-ing  interest  of  any 
magnitude.    The  population  in  1870  was  1,004. 

Greexe — population,  1,100 — was  in  early  days  called 
Lewiston  Plantation ;  then  it  took  the  name  of  Little- 
borough  ;  and,  lastly,  Greene,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Xathaniel 
Greene,  of  Revolutionaiy  memory.  The  organization 
as  a  town  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1788. 
■  Benjamin  INIerrill  was  the  first  settler.    He  moved  here 
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Nov.  15,  1775.  He  came  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground  a  foot  deep,  and  the  snow  still  falling  as  he 
entered  his  log  hut.  He  had  no  barn  or  covering  for  his 
oxen,  who  had  to  endure  the  cold  until  a  shelter  for  them 
could  be  erected.  Messrs.  Daggett,  Comings,  Stevens, 
Ilerrick,  Sprague  and  Mower  soon  came  and  settled. 

Luther  Robbins  removed  to  Greene  in  1778-79.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  was  highly  honored  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  repi'esentecl  the  town  in  nearly  every 
session  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  until  the 
separation,  in  1820.  He  was  also  postmaster  for  a  long 
period. 

Greene  is  an  elevated  town,  l)i'oken  hy  ridges  and 
hills.  Some  of  tliese  hills  a[)proximate  to  mountains. 
Clark's  and  Caswell's  hills,  and  one  or  two  others, 
deserve  the  nanic  of  mountains. 

Greene  lias  little  water-power.  Agriculture  is  i  kc  cliicl" 
business  of  the  inhabitants.    Moses  Harri.s,  a  iiopul.ir 
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and  talented  Uuiversalist  clergyman,  and  Ilou.  Alauson 
B.  Farwell,  were  born  in  this  town. 

Wales  was  once  larger  in  territory,  including  what  is 
now  Monmouth.  It  was  then  called  Wales  Plantation. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1792,  the  northern  portion  was 
set  off  and  called  Monmouth.  In  1803,  the  plantation 
of  Wales  was  organized.  It  was  incorporated  as  the 
212th  town,  Feb.  1,  1816.  The  first  settlement  was  in 
1  1773.  James  Ross.  Reuben  Ham,  Benjamin  and  Sam- 
I  uel  Weymouth,  Patrick  Kecuan,  and  others  were  among 
the  first  who  came  to  tliis  place. 

Farming  is  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hodgkin's  Hill  is  a  high  elevation  in  the  south-east  sec- 
tion of  the  town.    In  the  south  part  is  Sabattus  Mount- 
ain.   A  cave  on  the  east  side  of  this  mountain  affords 
j  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  Nature's  work.    Its  dark  re- 
'  cesses  have  never  been  fully  explored.    Sabattus  Pond 
;  borders  on  the  south-west  of  Wales.    Its  population  is 
I  about  575. 

Webster.  —  The  area  of  this  town  was  originall}' 
within  the  limits  of  Bowdoin,  which  was  divided,  and 
the  western  part  incorporated  with  Thompsonborough  in 


June,  1798.  This  name  was  changed  to  Lisbon,  Feb. 
20,  1802.  March  7,  1840,  Lisbon  was  divided,  and  the 
northern  part  incorporated  as  Webster,  in  honor  of  the 
statesman,  Daniel  Webster. 

The  first  settlement  was  begun  in  1774-5,  by  Robert 
Ross  of  Brunswick.  He  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  known  at  this  day  as 
the  "  Ross  Brook."  Benjamin  Mara  was  the  next  set- 
tler. He  was  thought  to  be  a  peculiar  man,  —  perhaps 
a  deserter  from  the  American  armj'.  He  soon  moved 
awa}'  to  New  Brunswick.  Others  came,  and  the  settle- 
ment began  to  prosper. 

Webster  is  situated  nine  miles  east  of  Auburn.  The 
population,  in  1870,  was  939. 

Sabattis  River  affords  some  valuable  water-power, 
which  is  partially  improved.  Webster  has  her  share  of 
able  and  noted  men.  It  is  the  early  home  of  Capt.  J. 
Nowell,  who  carried  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  nee 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  to  France,  and  brought  the 
latter  and  child  back  to  the  United  States.  Also  of 
Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress 
for  a  long  time,  and  afterwards  U.  S.  consul  in  London. 


AKOOSTOOK  CJOUi^TY, 


BY  ROBERT  R.  McLKOD. 


Aroostook  County  occupies  the  whole  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  State,  and  contains  6,480  square  miles. 
It  was  a  late  admission,  being  erected  in  March,  1839. 
Its  territory  was  formerly  included  in  Penobscot,  Piscat- 
aquis, Somerset  and  Washington  counties.  The  name 
Aroostook  is  Indian  for  good  river  (one  clear  of  ob- 
structions). The  Indians  applied  it  to  a  large  stream 
in  the  northern  portion  of  tlie  county'.  Tlie  first  settle- 
ments were  made  b}'  Acadian  French,  refugees  from  the 
AiiiiapoHs  valley,  Nova  Scotia,  after  the  invasion  by 
Col.  Monckton  in  1775.  Fleeing  from  their  burning 
lioines,  they  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  passed  up 
the  St.  John  River,  far  be3-ond  all  English  settlements, 
and  on  its  banks  became  the  pioneers  of  Aroostook 
County.  But  the  most  important  settlement  was  not  the 
earliest.  To  the  town  of  Houlton  belongs  the  fii'st  place 
in  all  that  jiertains  to  the  future  development  of  the 
count}'.  It  is  120  miles  north-east  of  Bangor,  and  is 
bounded  easterly  by  New  Brunswick.    Tkrough  it  runs 


the  Meduxnakeag  River.*  The  township  was  siu'veyed 
in  1789,  and  in  1805,  settlers  began  to  make  their  homes 
in  this  wilderness.  These  pioneers  came  from  New 
Salem,  Mass.  They  were  people  of  staunch  jirinciples, 
who  formerly^  belonged  in  Old  Salem.  Their  names 
were  :  Samuel  lloulton,  Aaron  Putnam,  Varney  Pearce 
and  Luther  T^'ron.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  3'ears, 
others  joined  them,  and  the  work  of  clearing  and  build- 
ing- went  on.  Wootlstack  was  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  there  were  no  roads,  so  that  many  privations  were 
suffered,  and  stern  difficulties  overcome,  before  a  com- 
fortable footing  could  be  obtained.  In  1826,  the  north- 
eastern boundary  dispute  between  the  American  and 
British  governments  brought  this  region  into  considera- 
ble prominence,  for  through  its  forests  ran  the  line  in 
dispute,  and  out  of  the  difficulty  grew  the  bloodless 
"  Aroostook  wars."    Before  1812,  there  was  no  contro- 

*  This  name  signifies  tlic  noise  made  by  the  water  when  it  touches 
the  limbs  of  trees. 
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versy  about  the  boimdaiy.  At  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
•was  a  mouiunent,  set  up  on  the  line,  and  so  far  that  river, 
and  the  lakes  at  its  source,  -were  agreed  upon  as  the  line  ; 
beyond,  it  ■^\'as  undotenniued. 

After  the  treat}'  of  Ghent,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  English  and  American  engineers. 
They  were  to  run  the  line  duo  north,  to  the  highlands 
from  wMch  the  waters  flow  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  "^Tien  they  had  surveyed  about  40  miles, 
the}- reached  Mars  Hill,  an  isolated  mountain  four  or  five 
miles  fi'om  the  St.  John  I\i\er,  and  30  miles  north  of 
Houltou.  There  the  English  engineers  said  they  had 
reached  the  highlands,  and  the  Americans  contended, 
rightfully  enough,  that  far  to  the  north  was  the  intended 
terminus.  The}'  could  not  agree  to  proceed  ;  so  the}- 
decided  to  return,  and  report  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

,     "While  this  bone  of  contention  existed,  there  miglit 
be  serious  trouble,  and,  to  provide  for  an  emergency,  the 
United  States  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  Houlton, 
where  they  aiTived  in  October,  1826.    Barracks  and 
oflRcers'  quarters  wera  built  for  them  on  Garrison  Hill. 
The  trooi)S  remained  there  till  the  final  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  in  1842.    The  coming  of  the  soldiers 
resulted  in  a  great  gain  to  the  whole  county.    In  1828, 
Congress  made  provision  for  a  military  road  from  Ban- 
gor to  Iloulton,  and  this,  when  completed,  in  1830,  fur- 
nished an  excellent  highway,  that  at  once  did  very  much 
to  open  up  this  fine  region,  so  rich  in  timber  and  fertile 
;  lands.    ^leanwhile,  the  Aroostook  wars,  so  called,  were 
;  carried  on  by  the  State  of  Maine.    In  Eebruary,  1830,  a 
!  deputy  of  the  land  agent  reported  to  Gov.  Kent  that 
1  Jsew  Bnuiswick  lumbermen  were  engaged  in  taking  away 
I  large  quantities  of  timber  from  the  disputed  territory. 
!  Sheriff  Strickland,  of  Penobscot  Coimt}',  with  a  posse 
of  200  men,  went  to  Masardis,  on  the  Aroostook  River. 
;  They  ■were  in  that  vicinity  divided,  and  were  most  of 
them  suiprised  and  captured  without  loss  of  blood  by 
the  provincial  lumljormen,  and  carried  to  Fredericton 
and  confined.    Shei-iff  Strickland  struck  for  honae,  and 
I  gave  the  alarm,  and  Gov.  Kent  loyally  helped  him,  till 
tiic  State  voted  a  large  sum  for  defence,  and  Congress 
did  the  same.    Meantime,  Gov.  Harvey  of  New  Bruns- 
wick had  worked  himself  up  to  a,  fighting  pitch,  and  the 
prospect  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dilliculty  was 
I  not  very  hopeful.    Sheriif  Strickland,  with  600  men  at 
<  his  back,  marched  again  for  Aroostook.    Tliis  time  he 
got  the  best  of  it,  captured  a  number  of  ox-teams  and 
their  drivers,  and  cleared  the  region  of  trespass(!rs.  At 
this  juncture  Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  Augusta  with  his 
staff.    Charged  with  maintaining  the  peace  and  safety^ 
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the  entu'e  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  he  opened 
communication  with  Gov.  Harvey,  and  the  matter  was 
soon  peaceably  arranged,  prisoners  restored  to  liberty, 
and  nobody  hurt. 

While  lumber  has  been  a  som-ce  of  great  wealth,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years,  yet  it  is  as  an 
agricultural  district  that  Aroostook  County  will  be  best 
known.  Already  Houlton  potatoes  are  known  from 
Boston  to  Xew  Orleans  for  superior  dryness  and  flavor.  , 
Tlie  soil  for  the  most  part  is  exceedingly  rich  and  easily 
worked.  Where  the  land  has  not  been  cleared,  it  is 
covered  by  forests  of  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  birch  and 
maple.  Very  httle  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  worth- 
less bogs  and  barrens,  but  under  cultivation,  it  becomes 
either  excellent  pasture  or  tillage  land. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  county  satisfies  one  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  has  been  settled.  There  is 
hardl}'  a  township  or  plantation  where  the  vast  unbroken 
forest  does  not  touch  its  borders,  and  run  to  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  without  a  clearing.    In  this  great 
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extent  of  woods,  the  hunter  secm-es  the  best  of  game. 
Far  back  among  the  lonely  lakes  of  the  county,  moose  are 
stiU  plentiful,  and  great  herds  of  caribou,  or  reindeer, 
range  over  the  country.  Many  other  wild  animals, 
now  either  wanting  or  rare  in  other  parts  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, are  to  be  found  common  in  this  far-away  corner. 
Foxes,  bears,  deer,  wolves,  lynxes,  beavers,  fishers, 
otters,  sable  and  mink  are  still  trapped  and  hunted  in 
Aroostook  County.  In  the  more  remote  streams  trout 
are  abundant,  and  some  of  the  lakes  offer  fine  fishing  for 
laud-locked  salmon,  pickerel  and  perch.  A  few  scattered 
encampments  of  Quoddy  Indians  are  to  be  met  with. 
They  live  by  making  baskets,  axe-handles  and  moccasins, 
together  with  a  little  trapping  and  hunting.  The}-  have  1 
acquired  all  the  vices  of  white  men  without  taking  kindly 
to  any  of  their  virtues,  and  the  consequence  is  poverty, 
sickness  and  general  degradation  of  what  is  best  in  human  j 
nature.  i 

Nearly  the  whole  coiuity  is  underlaid  l^y  a  stratum  of 
calcareous  shale,  that  is  never  far  from  the  surface,  and  i 
serves  to  hold  the  water,  and  the  result  is,  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  chy  weather  to  seriously  damage  the  grass 
and  grain  crops.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  peculiarly 
marked  by  long  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  (drift) ,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  50  to  300  feet,  and  running  sometimes 
50  miles  in  a  direct  course.  Locally  they  are  known  as 
"horsebacks."  Geology  lias  not  yet  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  them. 

TIic  surface  may  be  termed  undulating.  Mars  Hill  rises 
in  a  bold  sweeping  outline  from  among  the  low  liills,  and, 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles,  presents  a  striking  appearance. 
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Such  in  brief  outline  is  Aroostook  County.  Its  rich 
and  well--n-atered  intervals,  and  extensive  timber-lands, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  New 
England. 

Towns. 

HouLTON,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  coun- 
try-, and  not  far  from  the  great  timber  regions  of  the 
county,  was  incorjDorated  in  1831.  In  1870  a  branch 
from  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad  was 
extended  to  this  place.  This  stimulated  business,  and 
the  town  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  county.  It 
exports  in  large  quantities  potatoes,  hay,  cedar-sleepers, 
ship-knees,  shingles,  starch  and  cheese.  The  population 
is  about  3,500. 

The  court-house  is  a  fine  brick  building,  convenient!}' 
furnished.  The  Houlton  Academj',  i^leasantly  located, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists,  does  an  excellent 
work.  There  are  six  churches,  rejDresentiug  the  lead- 
ing denominations  ;  two  newspapers,  "  The  Aroostook 
Pioneer,"  and  "  The  Aroostook  Times"  ;  and  the  United 
States  custom-house.  Among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments are  a  woollen-mill,  hemlock  bark  extract  works,  a 
large  shingle-mill,  three  flour-mills  and  a  starch-factory. 

Presque  Isle,  situated  on  the  stream  of  that  name 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  Aroostook,  is  surrounded 
b}'  hills,  with  intervals  and  old  forests.  Like  most  other 
towns  in  the  countj-,  Presque  Isle  is  six  miles  square. 
In  1831  Mr.  Dennis  Fairbanks  of  Winthrop  settled  here, 
and,  with  an  eye  to  its  future  growth,  built  a  saw-mill 
and  a  flour-miU.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Wilder.  Other  settlers  followed,  and  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1859.  In  1860  a  fii'e  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  village.  This  blow  was  severe,  but  it  did  not 
i  materially  check  its  growth.  In  1871  there  were  in  the 
townshii)  120  farms,  manj'  of  them  large  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  population  is  about  1 ,200.  The  town  contains 
a  starch  factory,  making  200  tons  of  starch  annually, 
a  flour-mill,  a  large  saw-mill,  and  steam  shingle-mills. 
Stages  run  every  day  to  Houlton  and  Fort  Fairfield, 
12  miles  distant. 

Fort  Fairfield,  named  for  Gov.  P^airfield,  is  situated 
on  the  Aroostook  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
St.  John,  and  therefore  is  bounded  on  the  east  b}'  the 
British  line.  In  1816  settlers  from  New  Brunswick  were 
'  the  first  to  open  up  the  forest,  and  make  their  homes  on 
tliis  spot.  It  came  into  prominence  during  the  boundary 
I  disputes  in  1839,  and,  at  that  time,  a  company'  of  U.  S. 
troops  were  quart(!rcd  there.  It  was  incorporated  March, 
1858,  and  in  1807,  an  adjoining  jjlantation  was  annexed 
to  it.    In  1870  the  population  numbered  2,500,  and  the 


growth  since  then  has  been  rapid.  On  Dec.  7,  1875,  the 
town  was  reached  by  a  railroad  that  runs  from  Gibson, 
opposite  Fredericton,  N.  B.  There  are  two  starch 
factories  in  tlie  place,  a  shingle  manufactory,  and  other 
smaller  mills.  The  surrounding  country  can  hardly  be 
excelled  for  fertility  and  rural  beautj^ 

Lyndon  joins  Fort  Fairfield  on  the  north-west.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  Caribou  village,  situated  on  the 
Aroostook  River,  at  a  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Caribou  stream.  The  three  villages,  Fort  Fairfield, 
Caribou  and  Presque  Isle  are  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  yet  so  crooked  is  the  course  of  the 
Aroostook  that  they  are  all  situated  uj^on  it.  This  town- 
ship contains  72  square  miles  of  fine  farming  land,  and 
has  rapidly  increased  in  value  and  population  within  a 
very  few  j^ears.  The  first  settler,  one  Cochran,  came 
from  New  Brunswick  in  1835.  Eight  j'ears  after,  he  was 
joined  by  Ivory  Ilardisou  and  Col.  Ormsby.  Others 
soon  followed,  and  so  rapidlj'  did  the  settlement  increase 
that  it  was  incorporated  in  1859.  In  1869  two  planta- 
tions, Eaton  and  Sheridan,  were  annexed  to  it.  In 
November,  1876,  the  New  Brunswick  Railroad  was 
extended  from  Fort  Fairfield  to  Caribou.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000. 

Nevs^  Sweden  joins  L3-ndon  on  the  west.  Consider- 
able interest  centres  in  this  town,  as  it  is  the  home  of  a 
Swedish  colon3\  On  all  sides  is  heard  the  language  of 
old  Sweden,  and  one  here  meets  with  A'critablo  j-ellow- 
haired  Norsemen,  whose  ancestors  worshipped  Odin  and 
Thor. 

These  Swedes  came  to  Aroostook  in  this  way.  In 
accordance  with  previous  legislation  on  the  subject,  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
immigration,  and  in  1870,  visited  Sweden,  where  he  was 
alread}'  well  acquainted.  He  there  secured  a  colony  of 
Swedes  for  settlement  in  Northern  Aroostook.  These 
colonists,  50  in  number,  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
July,  1870,  and  located  in  township  15,  range  3,  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  tract  of  countr}'.  The  colony  has  been 
largely  increased  b}'  new-comers  from  Sweden,  and  there 
are  already  many  fin#  farms,  four  school-houses,  a  church 
and  town  hall,  and  other  evidences  of  thrift  and  comfort. 
Rev.  Mr.  Yiren  is  their  pastor,  a  Swedish  gentleman, 
who  has  i^roved  a  very  devoted  and  efficient  helper. 
The  population  is  700,  and  the  experiment  has  in  every 
wa}'  proved  a  success. 

Not  a  great  distancb  from  this  colony  are  the  large 
French  settlements,  along  or  near  the  St.  John  River. 
Language,  dwellings,  manners  and  customs  are  all  their 
own.  Until  within  a  few  years  they  have  been  almost 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  brought  with 
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them  the  peculiarities  of  the  Frencli  peasantiy  of  200 
j  years  ago,  with  a  xory  large  share  of  ill-feeling  toward 
i  all  that  was  Enarlish. 

j     We  find  growing  in  their  gardens  the  same  species  of 
plants  that  their  ancestors  cultivated  in  France.  Onions 
of  three  varieties  and  rough  buckwheat,  all  the  kinds 
conmaon  to  the  south  of  Eui'ope,  are  veiy  much  grown 
and  highly  relished. 
I     These  settlements  are  Fort  Kent  (population  1,200)  ; 
I  Frenchville  (1,900)  ;   Madawaska  (1,200)  ;  Grand  Isle 
i  (690)  ;  St.  John  (140)  ;  St.  Francis*  (260);  Walla- 
I  gras  (300)  ;   Eagle  Lake  (150)  ;  Van  Buren  (1,000)  ; 
and  C\-T  (400) . 

Matsville,  north  of  Presque  Isle,  contains  excellent 
tillage-land.  The  broad  Aroostook  River  runs  in  a 
i  splendid  ox-bow  curve  through  the  town,  and  along  its 
banks  are  rich  tracts  of  cultivated  interval.  The 
Aroostook  is  here  spanned  by  a  substantial  wooden 
bridge,  300  feet  in  length.  The  first  settlers  were  jMr. 
Lewis  Johnson,  his  brother  Charles,  and  Mr.  McCrea, 
who  came  here  from  AVoodstock,  N.  B.,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, as  early  as  1820.  This  town  was  the  first  settled 
on  the  Aroostook.  These  pioneers  were  quite  soon 
joined  by  other  settlers.  For  20  years  the  river  was  their 
only  highway  to  the  outside  world. 

The  other  towns  of  Aroostook  County  are  :  Wash- 
burne,  settled  in  1838  by  parties  from  Xew  Brunswick, 
;  ha-ving  a  population  of  500,  and  containing  lumber  and 
I  shingle  mills;  Mapleton,  settled  in  1859,  and  a  growing 


I  CuMBEKLAKD  CouNTY  was  Organized  in  1760.  Be- 
sides its  present  limits,  its  territory  then  covered  the 
counties  of  Androscoggin  and  Franklin,  with  portions  of 
what  are  now  known  as  Somerset,  Oxford  and  Kennebec 
counties.  Falmouth  was  the  sliire  town  until  1786,  when 
Portland  was  incorporated  and  made  tlie  count}*  seat. 

Cumberland  County  has  Oxford  and  York  on  the  west, 
and  Sagadahoc  and  Androscoggin  on  the  north  and  cast, 

!  the  Atlantic  completing  its  boundaiy.     There  are  25 

•  This  is  the  farthest  settlement  on  the  river.    Abovo  it  are  the  great 
unbrolten  forests,  where  none  but  lunitjcrincn,  trappers  and  Indians  ! 
have  ever  set  foot. 

I 


town  of  500  inhabitants ;  Easton,  incorporated  in  1864, 
having  a  farming  population  of  600  ;  Ashland,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  count}',  settled  in  1831,  population 
500  ;  Masardis,  population  about  200  ;  Mars  Hill,  named 
from  a  mountain  1,800  feet  high,  within  its  limits,  popu- 
lation 450  ;  Blaine,  named  from  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  containing  600  inhabitants  ;  Bridgewater,  with  600 
inhabitants  ;  Monticello,  population  750  ;  Littleton,  hav- 
ing 750  inhabitants  ;  Ludlow,  a  farming  district,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  400  ;  New  Limerick,  a  very  beauti- 
ful town  of  400  inhabitants,  settled  largely  by  Irish,  and 
the  location  of  an  extensive  tannery  ;  Linneus,  granted 
originall}'  to  Massachusetts  to  endow  a  botany  professor- 
ship, hence  its  name,  in  honor  of  the  great  naturalist, 
population  1,000  ;  Smyrna,  containing  a  scattered  popu- 
lation of  200  ;  Hersey  and  Sherman,  the  former  having 
150  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  five  times  that  number; 
Benedicta,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Benedict  Fenwick 
of  Boston,  population  500  ;  Weston,  Orient  and  Amity, 
with  a  respective  population  of  400,  225  and  175; 
Hodgdon,  a  fine  agricultural  township  of  about  1,200 
inhabitants ;  and  Island  Falls,  with  a  population  of 
200. 

Beside  these  there  are  numerous  plantations,  and  more 
than  100  wild,  unsettled  townships.  For  the  most  part 
the}'  are  owned  by  private  parties.  These  townships 
constitute  a  great  lumber  region,  but  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  settler  will  follow  the  lumberman,  and 
pleasant  homes  rise  up  in  these  remote  wilds. 
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towns  besides  the  city  of  Portland.  The  population  in 
1870  was  82,021.  Casco  Bay,  j  Prcsunipscot  and  Lake 
Sebago  are  three  conspicuous  natural  features  of  Cuml)(M-- 
land  County.  Each  has  its  significance  and  value  as 
related  to  the  commercial  and  manulacturiiig  interests  of 
Maine.  The  bay  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe,  capa- 
ble of  floating  tlie  largest  fleet,  and  easy  of  access  at  all 
times.  Its  rock-girt  islands  are  firmly  jjlanted,  and  not, 
as  in  some  harbors,  piles  of  sinking  sand.     Its  ])old 

+  The  name  Casco  is  an  abl)rcviation  of  Aucocisco,  or  "  resting-place," 
significant  of  many  lialcyon  retreats  among  its  3fi.5  islands.  Hon.  .S.  S. 
Prentiss  said  that  Casco  Bay  was  "  the  fairest  dimple  on  Ocean's  clicek." 
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promontories,  as  "VMiite  Head,  are  well  adapted  for  forti- 
ficatious,  and  the  remarkable  volume  of  the  tidal  water- 
power  that  sweeps  along  the  ii'on-bound  coast,  can  be 
operated  to  advantage  16  hours  a  day.* 

Lake  Sebago  is  a  noble  reservoir  of  the  purest  water  in 
New  England,  247  foot  above  the  sea,  50  square  miles  in 
area,  and  pouring  into  the  sea,  through  the  Presumpscot, 
a  volume  of  water-power  almost  incalculable.  Twent}'- 
three  distinct  lakes,  with  an  area  of  over  90  square  miles, 
form  the  principal  supply  of  the  Presumpscot,  which 
finds  the  sea  by  a  course  20  miles  in  length,  wearing  a 
narrow  channel  through  blue  trap,  capable  of  supporting 
the  heaAdest  structures.  At  the  driest  penod  of  summer 
its  flow  is  a  thousand  cubic  feet  a  second.  Its  water- 
shed is  the  easterly  slopes  of  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  supply  is,  therefore,  inexhaustible.  The  puritj' 
of  the  water  makes  it  suitable  for  chemical  and  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  immunit}'  from  freshet  as  well  as 
from  dearth  makes  the  importance  of  this  stream  more 
noticeable. 

Cumberland  County  presents  important  geological  fea- 
tures. From  Cape  Elizabeth  to  Saco  are  interesting  varie- 
ties of  argillaceous  slate  rocks,  mica  and  talcose  slates 
with  magnesia,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  igneous 
action.  Diluvial  scratches,  reticulated  veins  of  blue 
quartz,  and  sienite  veins  furnish  the  student  of  geological 
histoiy  with  an  index  to  guide  his  study  of  their  meta- 
morphosis. 

lu  this  brief  sketch  the  present  elements  of  material 
prosperit}'  with  which  this  county  abounds,  can  hardly  be 
mentioned.  The  statistics  of  the  State,  and  the  various 
reports  of  government  surve3's,  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  important  position  which  it  holds  in  the  physical 
history  of  ]\Iaine. 

Cumberland  Count}'  has  ever  been  prompt  in  her 
response  to  all  the  calls  of  the  countrj'  in  time  of  need. 
Her  record  in  this  respect,  especialty  during  the  late 
war,  is  one  of  conspicuous  honor. 

In  regard  to  religious  denojninations  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  INIaine,  less  is  said  in  this  sketch 
than  of  the  Congregational  or  established  religion  of 
early  days.  In  1821,  for  example,  Greenlcaf  reports  but 
two  Roman  Catholic  societies  in  Maine,  and  those  were 
in  Lincoln  Count}-.  In  1S45,  the  Baptist  Cumljcrland 
Association,  formed,  Oct  2,  1811,  at  North  Yarmouth, 


•  While  the  mean  tide  of  New  Yorlc  is  4.8  feet,  that  of  Maine's  coast 
is  ll.G  feet;  at  Eastport  it  is  18.1  feet.  Add  to  tins  the  fact  that  tliis 
coast  measures  about  3,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  iniportanec  of  this 
power  hecoines  more  apparent. 

t  This,  says  Gov.  Chamberlain,  was  before  there  was  any  legal  or 
authorized  government  in  either  Maine  or  Massaehusetts.   But  the  fn-sl 


report  12  ordained  ministers.  In  1821,  there  was  one 
Free  Baptist  yeaii}'  meeting  held  in  the  county.  In 
1802,  "  seventeen  Methodist  preachers  labored  in  all  the 
circuits"  of  Maine.  In  1814,  there  were  15  preachers  of 
the  Christian  order.  In  17 i5,  the  first  Presbyter}-  was 
formed  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  Its  name  Boston  was 
changed  to  Salem  at  its  reorganization,  in  1782.  Its  last 
meeting  was  at  Gray,  in  1791  ;  and,  in  1820,  Greenleaf 
writes,  "there  is  not  noM'  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
State." 

Towns. 

Portland,  fitly  called  "the  beautiful  town  that  is 
seated  by  the  sea,"  and  also  "  Forest  City,"  on  account 
of  its  abounding  shade-trees,  whether  viewed  in  its 
material,  or  its  mental,  moral  and  religious  life,  is  a 
representative  town,  even  as  Cumberland  County  is, 
also,  among  the  other  honored  counties  of  the  Sunrise 
State. 

Its  favorable  location  secured  early  attention.  The  first 
trader  was  Walter  Bagnall,  who  came  hither  just  250  years 
ago,  but  was  killed,  in  1631,  by  the  Indians,  whom  he 
had  cheated.  They  burned  his  house  and  carried  off'  his 
property  from  Eichmond's  Island,  Cape  Elizabeth.  Sub- 
sequently Cleaves  and  Tucker  settled  in  Machigonne. 
Cleaves  went  to  England  in  1G36  ;  and,  in  1G43,  gaining 
not  only  a  deed  for  1,500  acres  of  land  held  by  him,  but 
authority  to  act  as  deputy  of  Alexander  Rigby,  proprie- 
tor of  Ligonia,  which  extended  from  Cape  Porpoise  to 
Cape  Elizabeth,  he  returned.  The  first  judicial  court  was 
held  Sept.  12,  1648,  by  Cleaves,  at  Casco.  He  died 
in  1666. 

In  1675,  there  were  about  40  families  in  town,  of  whom 
six  were  on  the  Neck,  — the  Munjoys  occupying  the  east- 
ern and  the  Bracketts  the  western  part.  A  portion  of  the 
centre  was  swamjiy,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  The 
trees  on  Munjoy  were  not  cut  down  till  after  Dr.  Deane's 
day.  He  died  in  1814.  There  was  a  meeting-house 
where  the  Portland  Company  now  has  its  shops,  and,  at 
the  foot  of  India  Street,  Fort  Loyal  stood.  In  1687,  the 
captain  of  this  fort,  George  Ingcrsoll,  kept  the  only 
store  on  the  Neck,  a,trd  that  year  was  "  licensed  to  retail 
liquors  out  of  doors."  But,  on  July  15,  1690,  the  Court 
of  Sessions  at  York  ordered  that  no  rum,  flip  or  otlier 
strong  liquor  be  sold  "  directly  or  indirectly,  except  in 
case  of  great  necessity,  as  in  case  of  sickness."  f 


Maine  prohil)itoi-y  law  is  earlier  still.  Under  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  Sept.  11,  1G77,  the  council  at  Pemaquid  passed  the  following 
order,  penned  with  Saxon  terseness  end  military  anthoi-itativoness  : 
"  No  rum  to  be  dranke  on  that  side  the  ffort  stands !  "  Somehow  the 
magistrates  of  Maine  have  never  quite  forgotten  their  ancestral  tradi- 
tions in  their  enforcement  of  law. 
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lu  1676,*  and  in  1790,  the  territoiy  now  known  as 
Portland  ivas  ravaged  hy  the  Indians.  Parson  BuiToughs 
escaped  their  hands  only  to  fall  into  those  of  the  less 
merciful  witch-prosecutors  of  Salem,  t 

In  1718  the  name  of  Falmouth  was  given  to  tlic  dis- 
trict which  now  embraces  the  city.  Deering,  Westbrook, 
Falmouth  and  Cape  Elizabeth.  In  1727,  Parson  Smith 
was  settled. I  Simonton's  Cove,  Mackay's  Island  and 
Cushing's  Point  bear  names  of  the  leading  men  of  busi- 
ness in  those  days.  As  late  as  1774  the  upper  part  of 
the  Neck  was  a  forest,  and  the  Iniildings  were  mainly  on 


■were  simple  and  mstic.  §  Mrs.  Alice  Greek's  inn,  cor- 
ner of  Back  and  Hampshire  streets,  was  a  favorite  resort 
before  the  Revolution,  and  her  baked  beans  were  spec- 
iall}-  admired  by  the  epicures  of  those  days.  She  stayed 
and  saved  her  tavern  in  October,  1775,  when  Mowatt 
ruthlesslj-  dostroj'ed  the  town.  There  were  414  houses 
burned  at  the  time,  and  of  100  left  standing,  some  were 
much  damaged.  After  the  war,  building  went  forward. 
The  tirst  brick  house  was  erected  in  1785.  The  name 
Portland  was  given  to  the  town  by  incorporation,  July  4, 
178G,  being  the  earlie=!t  name  of  Bang's  Island  and  the 
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Fore,  Middle  and  Back  streets.  Fish,  fur  and  luml)er 
were  the  princi])al  exports.  There  were  21  slaves  in 
1753,  when  the  population  was  2,712.  The  buildings 
were  generally  unpaintcd,  all  of  wood,  man}'  but  one 
story  high.    The  pursuits  and  amusements  of  the  people 

•  In  1676,  34  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  carried  into  cap- 
tlTity.  The  remainder  of  the  settlers  for  a  time  abandoned  their 
homes. 

t  He  was  accused  of  carrying  a  barrel  of  molasses  by  diabolical  aid, 
and  of  holding  a  gun  by  his  finger  in  the  muzzle.  He  was  executed 
Aug.  19,  1092. 

J  When  his  son,  Peter  Thatcher,  was  bom,  June  11,  1731,  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Codman,  says,  that  '•  all  the  married  women  upon  the  Neck  were 
present  at  his  birth,  and,  with  their  husbands,  were  entertained  wiih  a 
supper  on  the  occasion";  which  sliows  that  the  population  was  very 
small  at  this  time.  This  Peter,  by  the  way,  who  received  so  hearty  a 
welcome  from  Portland  ladies,  lived  till  his  96th  year,  highly  respcctjyl 


headland  opposite.  Fish  Street,  now  Exchange,  was  the 
centre  of  business.  From  1795  to  1802  the  advance  of 
tlie  town  in  prosperity  was  rapid.  Fortunes  were  made 
b}-  sliip-liuildors  during  the  war  in  Europe,  our  vessels, 
as  neutrals,  taking  all  the  business  of  transportation. 

as  a  clcrgj  man  and  a  magistrate,  "  tall,  portly,  free,  agreeable  and  of 
infinite  hniiior,  which  he  was  never  anxious  to  restrain."  He  was  pas- 
tor at  Windham. 

§  At  a  spinning-bee  at  Parson  Dcanc's  on  May-Day,  178S,  GO  wheels 
spun  225  skeins  of  cotton  and  linen  yarn.  Over  100  ladies  attended,  and 
in  the  evening  they  performed  "an  agreeable  variety  of  excellent  pieces 
in  psalmody."  Dancing  was  not  allowed,  as  we  nuiy  learn  from  tlio 
indictment,  on  record  in  17G6,  against  Natlianicl  Dceruig  and  wife,  John 
Waiteand  wife,  and  others  of  the  first  families,  for  dancing  in  a  private 
apartment  of  Freeman's  tavern.  The  king's  attorney,  David  Wycr, 
argued  the  case.  Tliey  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  very 
quiet,  private  hop,  and  not  a  puldie  dance  or  ball. 
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The  town  then  had  600  families,  431  dwellings-houses, 
j  one  Episcopal  meeting-house,  one  Quaker,  one  Unitarian 
I  and  two  Congregational.    In  1794  the  Academy  was 
■  incorporated,  and,  in  1803,  opened  in  charge  of  Edward 
Payson.    A  brick  building  was  erected  in  1808.  This 
j'ear  gi'eat  distress  resulted  from  the  suspension  of  com- 
merce, and  the  non-intercourse  policj'. 

On  Sept.  5,  1813,  the  British  brig     Boxer"  was  cap- 
tured hy  the  "  Enterprise,"  and  their  dead  captains  were 
laid  side  hy  side  in  the  Eastern  Cemeterj'  with  military 
honors.    The  town  appeared  at  this  period  like  a  militaiy 
,  camp,  guns  being  mounted  on  breast-works  at  the  various 
approaches,  and  constant  watch  kept  of  the  enemy  that 
hovered  near  the  coast.    The  Revolutionary  A'eteran,  Gen. 
J.  K.  Smith,  had  charge  of  the  minute-men,  formed  of  old 
citizens  and  exempts.*    With  peace,  business  revived. 
In  July,  1823,  the  "  Patent,"  Capt  Porter,  arrived, 
;  the  first  steamer  in  our  waters,  brought  to  run  between 
1  Portland  and  Boston.    In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  the 
j  present  Portland  Steam-Packet  Company  was  established 
b}- Capt.  J.  B.  Co3-le  and  associates;  the  "John  Mar- 
shall," "St.  Lawrence"  and  "Atlantic"  making  daily 
trips  between  Portland  and  Boston.    The  International 
Line,  Machias  Corapau}-,  and  the  New  York  steam- 
ers  also   represent   Portland   capital   and  enterprise. 
I  Tiie  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Caiuil.  from  Lake  Sebago 
to  the  sea,  was  finished  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  $206,000. 
Tiie  completion  of  the  Grand  Trnnk  Ra  ilroad  in  18.53  ;  the 
Rochester  and  the  Ogdensburg  roads  still  more  recently  ; 
the  introduction  of  horse-cars  in  October,  1863,  and  of 
j  Sebago  water  July  4.  1870,  also  mark  the  steps  of 
numicipal  growth. 

The  city  of  Portland  was  again  consumed  by  fire  July 
4,  186G.  Fifty-eight  streets  and  lanes,  containing  1,.500 
houses,  were  left  a  wilderness  of  desolation.  Ten  mil- 
lions of  proi)ertj-  were  consumed  by  that  conflagration, 
kindled  by  a  fire-cracker  in  a  boat-builder's  shop.  Ten 
thousand  were  left  houseless,  and  the  entire  business  part 
of  the  town  blotted  out.  Public  buildings,  churches  and 
many  historic  land-marks  were  swept  away ;  but  out  of 

•  The  lust  war  furnished,  among  tlic  exciting  scenes,  one  incident 
of  .special  interest  to  Portland,  —  the  capture  and  destruction  by  rebels 
of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  "  Caleb  Gushing,"  June  26,  1863. 

I  Collector  .lewett  and  Mayor  McClcll.an  followed,  on  board  the  "Forest 
City  "  and  "  Chesapeake,"  and  took  prisoners  Lieut.  Reado  and  crew. 

1  The  capture  also  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  was  another  note-worthy  event 
of  the  war. 

+  Parson  Smith's  journal,  under  date  of  Sunday,  Dec.  15,  1782,  has 
this  item  :  "  Most  horrid  cold  and  windy.  I  could  not  stand  it,  but  dis- 
missed the  people  after  praying  and  singing."  Probably  his  prayer  was 
shorter  than  usual,  for  under  another  date  be  writes :  "  I  had  ex- 
traordinary assistance;  was  an  liour  and  a  half  in  prayer  a.m.,  and 
above  an  hour  p.m." 


the  ruins  a  fairer  city  has  ftsen.  There  are  35  places  of 
worshi]) ;  a  score  of  schools,  with  5,000  pupils  ;  a  popu- 
lation of  about  35,000,  with  10,000  moi'e  in  the  suburbs  ; 
natur.al  and  social  advantages  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  future  growth  and  substantial  prosperity. 

No  city  in  New  England,  in  its  social  and  municipal 
life,  more  clearly  reflects  the  influence  of  its  religious 
societies  than  Portland.  Few  men  ever  exerted  a  wider 
power  for  good  than  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  pastor, 
whose  ministry  of  68  years,  1727  to  1795,  ended  in  his 
04th  year.  He  came  when  the  place  was  a  wilderness, 
and  lived  to  see  it  a  town  of  business  importance  and 
rising  renown.  He  faithfullj'  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people,  and  was  no  less  sedulous  in  pro- 
moting their  temporal  welfare.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  only  phj'sician  in  the^place.  In  November,  1748,  he 
wi'ites  :  "I  am  perpetually  hurried  with  the  sick:  the 
whole  practice  rests  on  me." 

In  1659,  the  first  court  ordered  religious  services  at 
Falmouth  every  Lord's  Da}-,  "  as  the  inhabitants  are  at 
present  destitute  of  an}'  public  means  of  edification  in 
the  wa3's  of  God,"  which  shows  that  no  religious  society  j 
was  then  in  existence  at  ancient  Falmouth.  j 

When  Mr.  Smith  was  settled  at  this  place  in  1727,  the  ' 
population  of  the  Neck  was  but  250,  and  his  salary  £70, 
with  board  and  fuel,  and  "  contributions  of  strangers." 

The  present  elegant  Second,  or  Paj-son  Memorial 
Church,  recalls,  hy  way  of  contrast,  the  period  when 
Portland  was  but  a  fishing  village,  and  its  only  sanc- 
tuary a  one-story  house,  without  seats  or  glass  windows. 
This  little  unfurnished  house  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
and  India  streets,  was  the  only  place  of  worship  until 
1740,  when  another  small  wooden  edifice,  with  windows, 
but  without  tower  or  steeple,  was  erected  where  now  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian)  church  stands.  This  was  an 
improvement  on  the  other,  yet  a  cheerless  place  in 
winter,  f 

Some  of  the  distinguished  successors  of  Mr.  Smith 
have  been  Elijah  Kellogg,  J  a  very  earnest  and  eloquent 
preacher  in  his  day.  and  father  of  Elijah  Kellogg,  §  the 

X  Mr.  Kellogg  owned  a  part  of  Munjoy,  and  about  80  years  ago, 
by  planting  trees  along  Washington  Street,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
that  taste  for  shade-trees  which  has  since  made  Portland  the  "  Forest 
City." 

§  Young  Elijah  earlj'  gave  evidence  of  possessing  the  spirit  that,  at 
the  age  of  16,  had  sent  the  elder  to  Bunker  Hill ;  the  good  man  being 
greatly  horrified  one  Sunday  "morning  by  hearing  his  young  son  some- 
what petulantly  exclaim,  that  Hercules  did  a  deal  more  good,  killing 
dragons  and  cleaning  stables,  than  Doddridge  ever  did  with  his  old 
"  Rise  and  Progess."  The  venerable  minister  at  once  hurried  away  to 
the  church  and  requested  prayers  for  his  son.  It  would  seem  that  the 
request  was  not  in  vain.  The  young  man's  fiery  temi)er  was  subdued, 
and  he  still  lives  to  preach  and  to  write  most  charming  juvenile  books. 
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popular  story  writer;  Edward  ruysoii,  ]).!).;  Bonnet 
Tyler,  D.  D.  ;  Joseph  Yaill,  D.  D. ;  Jonathan  B.  Condit, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  CaiTuthers,  D.  D. 

The  people  of  Portland  have  ever  been  distinguished 
for  their  culture  and  refinement.  Among  her  sons  and 
daughters,  many  have  attained  a  conspicuous  eminence 
in  art,  literature  and  professional  life.  From  the  times 
of  George  Cleaves,  1632,  the  first  settler  and  a  note- 
worthy- i)olitical  leader,  to  the  Sheple^'s  and  Fessendeus 
of  our  day,  the  bar,  the  senate  and  the  national  capitol 
have  been  adorned  hy  not  a  few  men,  natives  and  resi- 
dents,  of  commanding   abilities   and   influence.  One 


the  State.  Tliomas  B.,  sou  of  Kev.  Dr.  Dwight,  born 
here  in  1837,  was  a  distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer 
and  judge.  He  died  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1878. 
Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  William  Pitt  Fessendcn,  George 
Evans  and  George  T.  Da^vis  have  won  reputation  as 
statesmen  ;  Commodores  Edward  and  George  II.  Preble 
and  Rear  Admiral  Alden  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
nav}' ;  Gen.  Xeal  Dow  as  an  unwearied  temperance 
reformer,  and  John  Neal,  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis  as  poets.  Mr.  Neal  was  born  iu 
1793,  and  died  June  20,  1876,  a  man  wonderfully  bold, 
brilliant  and  versatile.    Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Willis 


needs  only  to  niuntion  such  names  as  Jedediah  Preble, 
Theophilus  Bradburj',  Da-\-id  Wyer,  Samuel  Freeman, 
Stephen  Longfellow.  Theophilus  Parsons,  Simon  Green- 
leaf,  Ezekiel  Whitman.  Prentiss  Mellen,  William  Pitt 
Preble,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Ashur  Ware,  Nathan  Clifford, 
Samuel  Fessenden,  Gov.  Parris,  Edward  Fox.  Judge 
Virgin,  Joseph  Howard,  Cliarles  W.  fioddard  and  Israel 
Washbuni,  Jr.,  to  recall  Ijnlliant  records  of  [julilic  life 
spent  on  the  Ijench,  in  Congress,  as  governors,  or  as 
foreign  ministers. 

The  late  Judge  Ethan  Shcpley,  and  his  sou  Hon. 
George  F.,  who  died  Juh-  20,  1878,  Judge  Symonds, 
George  F.  Tan)ot,  Natlian  Webl),  Bion  Bradl)iuy,  John 
Rand,  W.  L.  Putnam,  B.  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  S.  C.  .Strout, 
T.  B.  Reed,  C.  P.  Mattocks,  Nathan  Cleaves  and  J. 
II.  Dnnnraond  have  adorned  a  bar  wliicii  has  adorned 
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were  Ixm'U  tiie  same  year,  LS1)7 


They  need  no  eulogy. 
Rev.  J.  II.  Ingraham,  teacher,  author  and  Episcopal 
clergjnnan,  was  born  here  in  1809.  "The  Throne  of 
David,"  "  Pillar  of  Fire,"  and  many  other  'widely  read 
l)ooks,  came  from  his  pen.  Accidentall}'  dropping  a 
loaded  pistol,  he  was  killed  in  186."),  or  thereal)outs. 

Charles  P.  Ilslej'  has  written  po[)ular  tales  of  frontier 
life,  and  Rev.  Elijali  Kellogg  stories  for  boys.  George 
Payson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss,  Mrs.  Ann  S. 
Stepliens,  Mrs.  Claia  Barnes  IVlartin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Col- 
man,  Sarah  Payson  Willis  or  "  Fanny  Fern,"  Mrs. 
Sweat,  ]\Irs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Alien  (•'  Florence  Percy)," 
Mrs.  Dr.  Cliickering  and  ]\Irs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson  are 
also  meritorious  authors.  IMiss  Martlia  B.  Ripley,  only 
daughter  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Ripley,  an  honored  Baptist  min- 
ister, is  known  as  a  gifted  writer,  especially  as  a  trans- 


lator  from  the  Gorman  ami  French.  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Morse  has  had  a  chair  at  the  universitj'  of  Tokio,  Japan. 
Drs.  J.  VT.  Mighels  and  Isaac  Ea}'  in  natural  history-, 
and  11.  A.  S.  Dearborn  and  E.  H.  ElwcU  are  worthy  of 
mention.  The  last  has  recentlj'  T\Titten  "  Portland  and 
Vicinity,"  beautifully  illustrated  and  carefull}'  compiled. 

Among  the  native  or  resident  artists  ma^-  be  recalled 
Charles  Codman,  C.  O.  Cole,  J.  R.  Tilton,  Mrs.  E.  Mur- 
ray, Miss  Beckett,  C.  J.  Schumacher,  C.  E.  Beckett,  II. 
B.  Brown,  John  B.  Hudson,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Cloudman  and 
Frederick  Kimball ;  of  sculptors,  Paul  Akers,  Charles 
Akers  and  Frariklin  Simmons ;  of  nmsicians,  Herman 


Dwight,  Chickering,  and  Asa  Cummings. 


Rev.  Drs. 
for  the  re- 
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Kotzchmar,  Prof.  Paine,  W.  H.  Dennett,  S.  Thurston, 
J.  Cole,  ^Y.  II.  Stockbridge,  D.  H.  Chandler  and  others  ; 
while  among  the  architects  are  Harding  and  Fassett,  whose 
works  speak  for  themselves. 

Judge  Prentiss  Mellen,  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts 
minister,  came  to  Portland  in  180G.  He  had  a  tall,  im- 
posing figure,  and  a  winning  address.  He  used  to  say 
before  Maine  separated  from  Massachusetts  that  Cum- 
berland bar  was  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth.  Besides 
the  office  of  chief  justice,  he  held  tliose  of  executive 
councillor  and  senator  in  Congress.  He  had  literary  and 
poetic  taste,  and  two  sons  who  were  poets. 

Among  the  ministers  of  Portland  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  published  works,  are  Bishops  Southgate  and 
Perry,  Drs.    Deane,    Nichols,   Bartol,  Hill,  Ilayden, 


Sliailer  and  Carruthers  have  written  much 
ligious  press. 

Hon.  William  Willis  has  rarely  been  equalled  as  an 
historical  writer  in  fidelity  and  thoroughness.  Hon. 
William  Goold  3'et  lives  to  aid  in  preserving  our  local 
annals.  Grenville  Mellen,  S.  B.  Beckett,  D.  C.  Coles- 
worthy,  William  Cutter,  Isaac  McLellan  and  Nathaniel 
Deering  also  deserve  commendatory  notice  as  authors. 

The  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Portland  in  1825,  is  described 
by  D.  C.  Colesworthy  in  his  "  School  Is  Out." 

"  On  June  25  th  he  was  met  at  Bramhall  Hill  by 
Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow  and  other  dignitaries, 
escorted  through  decorated  streets  and  under 
arches  of  evergreen  and  flowers,  to  the  State 
House,  Congress  Street,  and  addressed  by  Gov. 
^  Parris  and  Pres.  Allen  of  Bowdoin,  who  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.  D.  School  children 
strewed  roses  along  his  path  as  he  went  to  dine 
at  Union  Hall  and  lodge  on  Free  Street  with 
Daniel  Cobb." 

The  town-crier  of  Portland,  Samuel  Bunttn, 
born  about  1730,  was  in  the  service  of  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  and  won  the  heart  of  his  daughter. 
The  proud  lord  disinherited  her,  and  the  worth}' 
couple  made  this  town  their  home.  Samuel  after- 
wards did  all  his  crying  professionally,  and  pros- 
pered, living  to  be  nearly  100  years  old.  Another 
town  fixture  was  the  tall,  portly  William  PoUeys, 
the  one  guardsman  whom  Portland  J'early  chose 
to  watch  for  smokers,  tramj^s,  and  other  street 
nuisances.  Even  the  playing  of  ball  in  the  street 
was  not  allowed.  Sa3-s  Colesworthj- :  "  If  a  man 
was  found  smoking  a  pipe  or  cigar  on  the  high- 
way he  was  at  once  fined  a  dollar,  such  being  the 
wholesome  law  of  the  olden  time  when  our  fathers 
loved  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  not  poisoned  hy 
the  fumes  of  a  vile  narcotic." 

Another  ancient  landmark  was  John  Groves,  one  of 
the  colored  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  writer 
preached  his  funeral*sermon  at  Newbury  Street  Church, 
Aug.  3,  1872.  The  age  of  Mr.  G.,  as  put  upon  the 
casket-plate,  was  113,  though  others  made  him  about 
107.  In  his  teens  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cook,  and  privat- 
eering. He  was  free-born  and  self-reliant.  He  recovered 
a  captured  brig  from  a  French  man-of-war  in  1809  b}' 
his  daring,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear  his  stories 
of  olden  thncs.  He  remembered  how  "  Parson  Smith 
droned  when  he  preached."  This  was  before  1793,  That 
honored  schoolmaster,  Joseph  Libbey,  deserves  passing 
note.    He  was  born  in  1793,  graduated  in  1821  at  Bow- 
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doin,  and  taught  in  the  Portland  Hiafh  School  some  30 
years.    He  died  Aug.  27,  1871,  aged  77  j-ears. 

"With  Jan.  1 ,  1831,  began  the  issue  of  the  first  paper  in 
the  District  of  Maine,  called  the  "  Falmouth  Gazette 
and  Advertiser."  The  next  year  Portland  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  paper  was  named  the  "  Cumberland 
Gazette."  Its  publisher,  Thomas  B.  "Wait,  was  a  man 
of  ardor,  firmness,  honesty,  and  independence.  With 
this  sheet,  Benjamin  Titcomb's  "Gazette"  was  con- 
solidated in  179G.  In  1803,  Nathaniel  Willis  and  Calvin 
Day  established  the  "Eastern  Argus."  The  former 
died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  90.  In  lS3o,  Ira  Berry 
and  Charles  Ilolden  started  the  daily  edition.  The 
"  Courier"  was  issued  in  1829,  the  first  daily  in  the 
State,  by  Seba  Smith,  the  original  "  Jack  Downing." 

Arthur  Shirlej',  from  1798,  when  he  was  a  printer's 
apprentice,  to  his  latest  years,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  press  of  Maine.  The  first  Portland 
dii'ectoiy  and  the  first  book  of  sacred  music  came  ^ 
from  his  press.  No  paper  in  Portland  has  had  a 
wider  influence  than  the  "Transcript,"  which  was 
established  in  1837  b}'  Charles  P.  Ilslej-.  Edward 
H.  Elwell  has  been  proprietor  30  years,  and  v,i.th. 
Messrs.  Pickard  as  associates  since  1860.  The 
"  Christian  Mirror "  was  established  b}'  Rev.  Asa 
Rand  in  1822.  Rev.  Asa  Cummings  was  editor 
nearly  30  j-ears,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Lord  about  20  years. 
The  former  died  in  185G,  and  the  latter  Aug.  7,  1878, 
aged  72.  Rev.  B.  P.  Snow  was  editor  for  a  short 
season.  Rev.  I.  P.  Warren,  D.  D.,  is  the  present 
proprietor.  In  1856,  Rev.  S.  C.  Fessenden  estab- 
lished here  the  "Maine  Evangelist,"  to  promulgate  ^-a 
more  radical  views  of  human  rights  than  were  held  1 
by  the  "  Mirror."  Mr.  F.  was  then  a  resident  in  ' 
Rockland,  where  he  was  appointed  judge,  and  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  37th  Congress.  The  ' '  Zion's 
Advocate  "  for  half  a  century  has  been  a  Baptist  organ  ; 
begim  by  Rev.  Adam  Wilson,  and  for  man}'  years  man- 
aged by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  II.  Shailer  and  J.  W.  Colcord. 
The  "  Tribune"  (1841)  was  a  literary  journal  published 
b}-  D.  C.  Colesworthy,  to  wliich  John  Neal  and  the  best 
writers  of  the  city  contributed.  The  "  Workingman's 
Advocate"  was  started  in  1835,  and  the  "Yankee 
Farmer"  in  1836. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  tlie  city  space  allows  only  the 
mention  of  the  names.  The  General  Hospital  on  Bram- 
hall's  Hill  ;  the  Observatory*  on  jNIunjoy  ;  the  City  Hall, 
Post-Ollice  and  Custom  House,  costing  not  far  Irom  half 

*  The  view  from  the  lofty  Observatory  is  considered  to  l)c  unequalled 
by  any  in  the  State,  embracing  city  and  country,  sea  and  shore,  willi  a 
magnificent  sweep  of  mountains  from  Mt.  Washington  on  the  west  6,300 


a  million  each ;  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  the  Museum. 
The  Catholic  Cathedral  is  the  most  costly  church  edifice 
in  the  State,  with  a  spire  originally  much  higher  than 
Bimker  Hill  Monument,  and  elegantly  decorated  vrin- 
dows,  altar  and  shrine. 

Bridgton,  in  1767,  was  named  in  honor  of  Moody 
Bridges,  a  proprietor,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  grantees. 
Before  this  time  the  district  had  been  known  as  Pondi- 
cherr}-,  from  the  abundance  of  ponds  and  of  wild  cherries. 
The  grant  was  made  in  1761  of  a  township  seven  miles 
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square,  provitled  that  30  families  settle  within  six  years, 
build  a  meeting-house,  and  also  "  settle  a  learned  Pro- 
testant minister,"  the  usual  conditions,  and  those  which 
need  no  comment,  as  related  to  the  iutelligence  and 
virtue  of  New  England. 

In  1768  the  first  saw-mill  went  up,  located  on  Stevens' 
Brook.  In  1777  the  records  and  pro^^rietors'  meetings 
were  removed  from  Andover,  Mass.,  to  Bridgton.  Those 
records  were  burned  on  the  night  of  Oct.  2,  17.S0,  with 
the  house  of  Enoch  Perley,  Esq.  The  First  Church  was 
organized  Aug.  20,  1781,  with  17  members.  Rev. 
Nathan  Church  was  setth'd  June  17,  1789,  as  the  first 

feet  high,  to  Aganicntictis  on  tho  i*outh  only  673  foot  above  the  sea  level, 
yet  famous  for  being  the  spot  where  Saint  Aspinquld  died,  1682,  at  whose 
funeral,  tradition  says,  6,711  wild  animals  were  sacriliced  by  the  Indians. 
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pastor,  lie  remained  38  years.  Two  Aears  after  this 
their  first  meeting-house  -was  occupied.  It  had  two 
stories,  with  galleries. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  man  who  settled  here.  The  old  sea-captain  kept  an 
inn  and  a  store.  He  conveyed  passengers  and  freight 
across  Lons:  Pond  and  Sebaoo  Pond.  Jacob  Stevens 
j  and  the  Gates  brothers  from  Andover  came  soon  after  ; 
also,  DaA-id  Kneeland,  David  Clark',  Enoch  Stiles  and 
William  Emerson,  men  of  mark,  and  who  lived  to  a 
good  age.  The  Fosters,  Burnhams  and  Hales,  Enoch 
Perle}-,  the  IngaUses,  Robert  Andrews,  John  Peabody, 
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and  .James  Flint,  are  other  names  among  the  early 
settlers. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1794.  In  1847  a  tract 
'  of  4,700  acres  in  Fryebnrg  and  Denmark  was  added, 

which  now  is  called  Texas.    Population  in  1870,  2,G85. 

The  scenery  is  delightful,  and  the  facilities  furnished  by 
I  steamers  and  cars  attract  many  summer  tourists  to  this 

village,  to  Pleasant  Mountain,  and  other  localities  round 

•  The  early  settlers  here,  as  elsewhere,  were  exposed  to  constant  peril 
from  the  lurking  savage  foe.  In  an  old,  anonymous  tract  publislicd  here 
in  1823,  by  "  a  South  Carolina  gentleman,"  it  is  stated  that  Daniel  Mal- 
colm, called  by  the  Indians  "  the  very  strong  man,"  once  ventured  alone 
into  the  woods  about  Brunswick  to  split  rails.  His  loaded  musket  stood 
by  his  side,  but  a  band  of  five  crafty  savages  silently  crept  up  and 
caught  it,  and  then  told  him  that  he  was  their  captive,  lie  quietly  sub- 
mitted, only  asking  their  help  a  moment.  Driving  a  wedge,  ho  got  them 
all  to  pull  on  one  side  of  the  clefted  timber.   Instantly  knocking  out 


about  Bridgton.  The  summit  of  Pleasant  Mountain  is 
2,018  feet  high.  It  commands  a  circuit  of  300  miles,  in 
which  60  lakes  are  seen,  and  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages. In  point  of  beauty  the  view  is  preferable  to  that 
which  is  had  on  Mount  Washington. 

Among  the  manufactures  are  woollen  fabrics,  canned 
goods,  cloakiiigs,  leather,  harnesses,  sashes,  pottery^,  iron 
goods,  furniture,  lumber,  brooms,  carriages,  &c.  The 
beet-sugar  business  is  beginning  to  attract  attention. 

At  North  Bridgton  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in 
1808.  A  high  school  was  established  at  the  centre  in 
1872. 

The  first  }ninister  in  Bridgton  was  Rev.  Nathan 
Church,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  82.  The  town  contains 
six  churches,  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  News,"  and  an  edu- 
cational institution  called  the  Bennet  Institute. 

Brunsm'ick  was  first  settled  by  a  Mr.  Purchase,  who 
traded  with  the  savages,  and,  in  1675,  obtained  grants 
of  lands  from  them.  The  place  was  called  Pegjqjscott, 
from  the  tribe  that  occupied  the  place,  which  included 
what  is  now  Topsham.  In  1690  the  town  was  de- 
populated on  account  of  savage  incursions.  * 

In  May,  1735,  29  persons  petitioned  for  an  act  of 
incorporation.  One  reason  assigned  was  that  they 
wished  powCr  to  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  pastor, 
Rev.  Robert  Rutherford.  The  church  was  organized 
in  June,  1747. 

In  the  summer  of  1747,  Mr.  Robert  Dunlap  was 
ordained  in  the  French  Protestant  Church,  School  Street, 
Boston,  and  came  to  Brunswick,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  June  26,  1776. 

Brunswick  is  midway  between  Augusta  and  Portland) 
at  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  vessels  of  large  tonnage 
have  been  built  here.  The  Androscoggin  pushes  its  way 
140  miles  back  into  a  rich  and  productive  countr}',  and 
this  town  has  shared  the  wealth  and  activity  of  which 
this  river  is  the  source.  Nearly  half  a  centurj-  ago  it  had 
30  saw-mills,  besides  cotton  and  woollen  mills.  Present 
population,  4,687. 

In  1819  there  -^^s,  says  Griffin,  but  one  house  on 
Pleasant  Street,  Capt.  J.  A.  Dunning's,  and  nine  only  on 
Federal  Street.  Three  taverns  had  open  bars,  and  nine 
stores  where  liquors  were  sold.     "  Even  respectable 

the  wedge,  he  thus  fastened  the  five  in  a  fatal  snare.  A  dog,  he  says, 
had  long  been  used  to  carry  letters  on  birch  bark  between  Brunswick 
and  the  fort  at  The  Reach  (Bath).  He  would  travel  the  15  miles  in 
two  hours  by  water,  and,  at  his  well-known  howl,  the  fort  opened.  He 
was  finally  shot  by  an  Indian,  and  a  young  man  took  his  place.  For 
two  years  he  swam  by  night,  lying  by  day  in  the  bulrushes  of  MeiTy- 
mceting  Bay.  lie  was  captured  at  last,  and  carried  to  Canada.  Escap- 
ing, he  returned  and  resumed  his  acpiatic  express  business,  but  was  again 
captured  by  Sebattis,  who  was  afterwards  a  guide  to  Benedict  Arnold. 
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women  who  came  to  market  claimed  their  right  to  take  a 
social  glass  around  the  hogshead.  The  consequences 
can  easily  be  imagined.  None  are  now  sold  openlj' 
except  at  the  town  agency.  Capt.  Daniel  Stone  was  the 
fii'st  trader  who  refused  to  sell  by  the  glass.  Jesse  Pierce 
opened  the  first  temperance  store." 

Bowdoin  College  was  incorporated  June  24,  1794,  and 
five  townships  granted  for  its  support.  Joseph  3IcKeen 
was  the  first  jiresident,  and  the  first  class  entered  in  1802. 
Four  3-ears  after  seven  gi-aduated. 

The  descendants  of  Gov.  "Wiuthrop  had  tried  in  1787, 
to  get  an  act  of  incorporation  for  "  "Winthrop  College," 
but  the  present  name  was  finally  taken.  Gov.  James 
Bowdoin,  a  grandson  of  a  French  Huguenot,  was  a  man 
of  culture,  and  xevy  popular.  His  onl^-  daughter  manied 
Thomas  L.  TVinthrop.  His  son  James  gave  £1,100, 
7,000  acres  of  land,  and  collections  of  minerals,  paint- 
ings and  philosophical  apparatus.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton, 
President  "WilUam  Allen  of  Dartmouth,  Dr.  Leonard 
I  "Woods  and  Gov.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  have  since  been 
presidents.  * 

The  prestige  of  Old  Bowdoin  is  still  kept  up,  and  all 
its  available  appliances  are  concentrated  for  the  best 
possible  education,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  Aside  from  the  classical  there  are  scientific  departments 
open  to  the  undergraduate,  and  four  schools  to  the 
gi\iduate ;  viz.,  letters,  including  fine  arts;  science 
philosopli}-  and  medicine.  There  are  about  250  students, 
and  34,200  volumes  in  the  libraries.    The  lower  classes 

j  are  trained  in  military  science  and  tactics. 

The  college  and  the  printing-press  are  closely  allied. 
Joseph  Gi-ilfin  set  up,  in  1819,  the  first  press  in  Brunswick. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  office  of  Flagg  &  Gould, 
Andover,  second  to  none,  and  specially  good  in  the  print- 
ing of  classics  and  oriental  tongues.  Prof.  Moses  Stuart 
used  to  say,  "  Do  3-our  best  and  make  3  our  own  price." 
"  The  3Iaine  Intelligencer"  began  in  1820  ;  "  The  Bap- 
tist Herald,"  1824;  and  "The  Brunswick  Telegraph,'' 
1853.  Twelve  other  periodicals,  and  luicounted  text- 
books and  catalogues  have  borne  the  imprint  of  tlic 
Brunswick  j^rcss. 

The  celebrated  writer,  Jacob  Abbott,  was  chairman  of 
a  college  club  that,  half  a  century  ago,  contributed  to  the 


•  Tlie  names  associated  with  Bowdoin  College  form  a  luminous 
record,  but  of  those  mentioned  in  Prof.  E.  C.  Smytli's  "  Three  Dis- 
i  courses,"  no  name,  perhaps,  is  more  honored  of  God  than  tliat  of  Phcbe 
j  Ann  Jacobs,  a  colored  domestic,  once  a  slave,  and  known  in  college 
circles  for  her  hurnble  but  aljsorbing  zeal  in  religion.   For  many  years 
I  she  was  a  member  of  tlie  families  of  three  college  presidents.   One  year 
I  the  meeting  in  Fehruarj'  for  colleges  was  appointed  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
I  morning.   Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  her  pastor,  went  at  five  o'clock  to  the 
vcstr^'  to  make  suitaljle  iireparutioiis,  but,  he  says,  "  Plicbt;  was  there 


"Intelligencer."  "The  Free  Press"  was  set  up  in 
1827,  and  "The  Juvenile  Key,"  1831,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  into  a  family-  paper  ;  "  The  Escritoir,"  by  a  col- 
lege club,  1827;  "The  Northern  Iris,"  by  S.  L.  Fair- 
field, 1829,  a  poet  who  died  young;  "The  Journal," 
1830  ;  "  The  Eastern  Baptist,"  1836  ;  "  The  Regulator," 
1837  ;  "  Advocate  of  Freedom,"  1838  ;  "  The  Portfolio," 
1839,  E.  P.  Weston;  " The  Branswicker,"  1842;  "The 
Forester,"  1845;  "The  Pejepscot  Journal,"  1846; 
"The  Juvenile  Temperance  "Watchman,"  1854,  by 
Howard  Owen,  now  of  "  The  Kennebec  Journal "  ;  "  The 
Musical  Journal,"  1855  ;  "  The  Scientific  Review,"  1871, 
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and  "The  Orient."  In  1857,  A.  G.  Tenncy,  class  of 
1835,  bought  "  The  Telegraph,"  and  now  issues  it. 

Mr.  Griflin  hud  published,  in  1872,  78  works  of  Presi- 
dents Allen  and  Appleton,  and  of  nine  professors. 

Cape  Elizaketii  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of 
the  environs  of  Portland,  both  in  Iiistoric  associations 
and  scenic  attractions.  Leaving  Portland  Bridge,  one 
passes  first  the  premises  of  the  Drj-  Dock  Company',  25 


before  me,  and  hud  Ijccn  two  hours  on  the  doorstep,  waiting  for  the  room 
to  be  opened,  meanwhile  lifting  up  her  soul  in  prayer!  Precious  seed, 
sown  in  faith  and  watered  with  tears  beneath  that  wintry  sky !  How  it 
bore  fruit  a  hundred  fold  in  her  pastor's  strengthened  heart;  in  many 
souls  renewed ;  in  spirits  made  strong  to  brave  the  missionary's  life ;  in 
labors  on  the  hillsides  of  Jscw  England,  on  tlie  pmirics  of  the  West,  in 
the  gi'eat  metropolis,  wlicrever  hearts  tlien  replenished  Iiavc  carried  the 
messages  of  God's  grace!"  Tlirec  students  for  whom  Phebe  and 
other  Christian  ladies  put  up  special  i>rayer  became  devoted  clergymen. 
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acres  in  extent.  One  of  the  t^vo  docks  is  100  by  425 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet,  the  largest  in  the  country. 
In  this  neigliborliood  the  Penobscot  Indians  make  their 
sunnner  head-fjuarters,  and  sell  their  basket-work.  A 
short  ride  brings  the  visitor  to  Glen  Cove,  the  residence 
of  Philip  IT.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  to  the  Cape  Cottage  built 
by  the  poet  John  Neal.  Adjoining  is  the  ston}'  castle 
I'ornierly  occupii'd  hy  Col.  Goddard,  and  a  little  further 
on,  Portland  Light,  the  first  on  this  coast,  completed 
in  171)1.  It  is  101  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  seen  17 
miles  awa}-.  The  rocks  are  very  picturesque,  and  in  a 
storm  the  view  is  beyond  description,  though  not  to  l)e 
enjo^'cd  without  peril.*  A  few  miles  further  are  the  two 
iron  Cape  Lights,  1 72  feet  above  the  sea.  Five  hundred 
vessels  have  here  been  seen  at  once. 

Richmond's  Island,  referred  to  elsewhere,  is  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  Avas,  in  the  dnys  of  Eagnall  and  his  son 
in  law,  Robert  Jordan,  a  place  of  conuucrcial  impor- 
tance.! In  1  (;,■)(),  Richard  Tucker  and  George  Cleaves 
c.lrried  on  togi'ther  the  business  of  planting,  fishing  and 
trading,  north  of  Spurwink  River.  Two  3'ears  after, 
being  dri\c'u  oil'  l)y  the  agent  of  another  grant,  they 
went  to  a  place  now  known  as  the  corner  of  Hancock 
and  Fore  streets,  I'ortland,  and  built,  in  1632,  the  first 
house,  w^hich  they  occujiied  in  common.  In  IGBT,  Rev. 
Richard  Gibson,  an  Episcopalian,  settled  here  and 
remained  three  j  ears.  Until  1648  the  island  prospered, 
but  then  its  commerce  declined.  After  John  Winter, 
a  leading  trader,  died,  its  population  diminished,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  iniportanc;e.  Capo  Elizabeth 
was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  17Go,  but  Avith  only  district 
privileges. 

Parson  Smith  of  the  First  Church,  Falmouth  (Port- 
land), was  settled  1727,  and  preached  half  the  time  on 
that  part  of  the  Cape  which  is  opposite  what  is  now  the 
city. 

The  second  church  in  ancient  Falmouth  was  that  in 
Cape  Elizabeth,  consisting  of  11  members,  organized 
Sept.  10,  1734.  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen  was  installed  in 
November  of  that  j'car,  and  remained  till  his  death,  IMay 
6,  1754.  His  successor.  Rev.  l">phraim  Clark,  contiiuied 
41  years,  till  his  death,  Dec.  11,  1797,  at  the  age  of  75 
years. 

The  State  Reform  School,  established  in  1853,  is  in 
Cape  Elizabeth.  The  town  also  contains  a  marine  railwa}', 
and  an  ext<'nsive  factory,  covering  two  acres  of  ground, 
for  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  and  other  oils,  the  product 

•  EhvcU  pnys,  "  After  a  heavy  gale  parties  frequently  drive  out  to  the 
Light  to  sec  the  waves  dash  upon  the  shore.  A  few  years  since  two  liaek- 
men  ventured  too  far  out  on  the  rocks,  when  a  great  wave  leaped  up  and 
swept  theiu  off.  Their  mangled  remains  were  recovered  some  days  later." 


of  Avhich  in  1873,  was  more  than  4,000,000  gallons. 
There  is  a  large  rolling-mill  emploj'ing  200  men,  and 
turning  out  in  the  same  j'ear  more  than  14,000  tons  of 
rail.  Eighty  acres  belong  to  the  companj'',  and  the  place 
is  called  Ligonia.  Extensive  ship-building  has  been  cai- 
ried  on  in  that  part  of  the  town  lying  opposite  Portland. 
Puri)oodnck  was  its  original  name,  and  a  large  number 
of  its  people  followed  the  sea.  Capt.  Arthur  McLellan, 
born  here  in  1751,  was  widely  known  as  a  successful 
shipmaster  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Portland.  He  died 
in  1833,  aged  82. 
Population  5,106. 

Dkkrinc,  was  taken  from  Wcstbrook,  and  incorporated 
Feb.  16,  1H71 .  It  is  named  in  honor  of  James  Deering, 
born  in  Portland  in  1766,  son  of  a  merchant  who  lived 
at  the  corner  of  Middle  and  Exchange  streets,  and  owned 
70  .acres  extending  to  the  Back  Cove,  including  the  Deer- 
ing Oaks,  of  whose  "breezy  domes,"  Longfellow  speaks 
in  his  "Lost  Youth."  Could  these  trees  si)eak  they 
would  tell  stirring  tales  of  Maj.  Church,  and  his  victory 
over  the  Indians,  and  other  blood}'  scenes  200  j-ears  ago. 

Woodford's  Corner  is  a  rapidly  growing  suburb  of 
Portland.  Here  is  a  new  Congregational  church  edifice, 
with  a  bell  from  the  Deering  family.  Here  also  are 
man}'  elegant  residences. 

Evergreen  Cemetery  is  a  beautiful  enclosure  of  about 
250  acres,  less  than  three  miles  from  the  cit}',  finely  diver- 
sified in  surface  and  rich  in  natoral  and  artistic  attrac- 
tions. Among  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  those 
which  mark  the  resting-places  of  the  historian  Willis, 
Gen.  Samuel,  and  Senator  Fesscndeu,  and  Samuel 
Rumery.  The  circle,  the  arbor  and  lakes,  are  very 
attractive.  The  nurseries  of  Charles  Ramsej^,  and  the 
old  muster-field  of  Stevens'  Plains,  are  contiguous,  and 
reached  by  hoi'sc-cars  from  Portland.  The  scenerA'  along 
the  Presuinpscot  is  much  admired  hy  artists,  and  the 
view  of  the  city  across  the  Cove,  at  high  water,  is  one  of 
striking  interest. 

There  is  here  a  flourishing  collegiate  and  scientific 
school,  known  as  the  Wcstbrook  Seminary,  opened  June 
9,  1834.  The  semifiary  has  now  an  average  of  150 
students. 

Stroudwater  was  once  a  flourishing  village  when  ship- 
building and  the  coasting  trade  were  prosperous.  The 
first  church  was  organized  April  8,  1765,  and  Thomas 
BroAvn  was  ordained  as  pastor. 

The  1  Portland   Stone-W.arc   Company   is  a  leading 

t  An  earthen  pot,  which  may  have  been  buried  by  them,  has  been 
exhumed.  It  contained  a  numl)cr  of  gold  .and  silver  coins  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a  heavj'  gold  signet  ring,  richly  chased  and  marked 
with  two  initial  letters. 
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incUistiT,  employing  70  men.  Tliev  have  lour  acres  and 
some  of  the  largest  kilns  in  the  countri",  turning  out  dur- 
ing a  single  month  30.000  fire-bricks,  and  $2,000  worth  of 
stone-ware.  Their  annual  production  is  nearh"  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  Portland  Packing  Company 
also  have  branch  houses  here.  The  flour  and  grist  mill 
of  Waldron  it  True  produces  80.000  bushels  of  meal  and 
40,000  boxes  of  ground  salt  per  year.  A  woollen  fac- 
tory and  a  tannery,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  luu-series,  and 
tinware  establishments,  employ  many  hands. 

Rev.  Caleb  Bradlev  was  for  about  two  generations  a 


Francis,  Lieut.  Samuel,  killed  at  r>ull  Run,  and 
Mary  E.  D.,  were  their  children.  Daniel  Webster  rode 
20  miles  through  the  snow  and  cold  of  a  midwinter's 
day,  to  attend  as  godfather  the  baptism  of  the  infant 
William  Pitt,  and  alwaj's  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  his  protege. 

Falmol'tii  formerly  included  Cape  Elizabeth,  West- 
brook  and  Portlaiid,  with  the  islands;  an  area  of  80 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  1 718,  and  named  after 
an  English  town.  Prior  to  this,  docunientar}'  historj' 
is  not  complete,  for,  as  Gov.  Sullivan  says,  '•  there  was 


Churcli.  Goddard  Hall.  DiuUij  Hall.  HerHey  Hall 

WiiJSTBUOOK  SEMINARY. 

conspicuous  figure  here,  and  pages  might  be  fdled  with 
reminiscences  of  this  genial  and  witty  man.  lie  resigned 
in  1828,  but  continued  to  preacli  till  his  death,  in  18G1, 
in  his  90th  j  ear.* 

Miss  Ellen  ]Mari:i  Deering  of  this  town,  became  the 
wife  of  Senator  William  I'itt  Fessenden.  April  23,  1832. 
Maj.  Gen.  James  Deering,  AVilliam  Howard.  Maj.  Gen. 


Seminary  Building. 


•  He  spent  two  years  at  Dartmouth  and  two  .at  Ilarvaid,  <,T;uliiatinf,' 
in  179.5.  He  never  missed  prayers,  never  was  absent  from  a  recitation, 
and  during  tliesc  four  years  never  received  a  rciiriniand  from  citlier  of 
hi.s  teachers.  Tliis  last  fact  is  noteworthy,  considerin;;  tlic  incxliaust- 
il)lc  fund  of  humor  possessed  by  him.  Ills  pari>li  covered  3G  S(iuarc 
miles,  and  he  faitlifidly  cared  for  it.  He  niarricd  550  couples  and  con- 
ducted 1,400  funerals.  In  one  of  the  Bible  classes  which  lie  gathered, 
30  were  converted.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  famous  Indian 
killer,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dustin  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  / 


no  other  jilace  where  the  destruction  was  so  complete  as 
it  was  in  the  town  of  Falmouth.  The  records  were  not 
presei-ved,  if  there  were  any,  before  1G92."  New  Casco 
was  the  northerly  portion  of  the.  town,  eastward  of  the 
Presumpscot  River.  In  January,  1735,  the  people 
petitioned  for  preaching,  and  in  April,  1752,  to  be  set 
otf  as  a  distinct  parish.  This  parish  was  incorporated  in 
December,  1753,  and  the  church  was  formed  in  1751. 
.John  Wiswall  was  onhiined  Nov.  3,  175G.  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Williams  labored  here  from  Nov.  G,  17G5,  to  Feb. 
25,  17!)!),  when  lie  suddenly  died  li}'  paral^'sis. 

The  ]\Iaine  Central  Railroad  Conipau}'  have  iiiiL  u[)  an 
elegant  iron  bridge  here  over  the  Presumpscot,  l.")7  feet 
in  length. 

The  West  Falmoutli  Manufacturing  Company  are  now 
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ttirning  out  150,000  hubs,  spokes  aud  rims  j'earl}'.  The 
brick  business,  carriage  manufacture  and  boot  and  shoe 
business  also  emplo}'  many  workmen.  Population,  1 ,730. 
Presumpscot  Falls  aud  New  Casco  are  two  villages  of 
Falmouth. 

Falmouth  Foreside,  or  New  Casco,  was  occupied  as 
early  as  1632  by  Arthur  Mackworth,  who  had  received 
from  Sir  Ferdinando  Goi'ges  a  grant  of  500  acres.  He 
was  a  magistrate  for  many  3-ears,  and  the  island  oppo- 
site bears  a  corrupted  form  of  his  name,  —  Mackay. 
The  Two  Brothers  and  Clapboard  Island  lie  near  at 
hand,  while  further  east  are  seen  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Judge  Goddard  and  Gen.  Brown  have  sum- 
mer residences  in  this  neighborhood,  which  is  one  of 
remarkable  attractiveness.  After  the  peace  of  1698  a 
fort  was  erected,  and  as  a  ti'ading-post  New  Casco 
became  an  important  adjunct  of  Old  Casco  on  the  Neck 
(Poilland),  where  Fort  Loyal  had  been  built.  In  1703 
Gov.  Dudley  met  a  delegation  of  250  Indians  of  five 
tribes  at  New  Casco.  The  chiefs  were  gayty  painted, 
well  armed  and  had  65  canoes.  They  sung  and  danced, 
and  were  loud  in  their  assurances  of  fxiendship,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  "the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagra- 
tion ;  no  house  standing  or  garrison  nnattacked."  But 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  A'essel,  this  hamlet 
would  have  been  blotted  out  b}'  500  French  and  Indians. 
After  the  war  the  fort  was,  in  1716,  demolished. 

Freeport,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
lying  between  Cousin's  River  and  Prout's  Gore,  took  its 
original  name,  Harrasacket,  from  the  river  which  runs 
through  it.  The  present  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
on  account  of  the  openness  of  its  harbor.  It  was  set- 
tled as  earlv  as  1750,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  Feb. 
14,  1780.  being  the  64th  town.  Freeport  originally 
belonged  to  North  Yarmouth.  At  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration it  included  Pownal.  In  1808  a  division  took 
place  and  Pownal  was  set  ofl'.  There  are  four  villages 
and  five  meeting-houses,  17  school  •  districts  and  34 
schools  ;  several  mills,  brickj'ards  and  shipyards.  Agri- 
cultural occupations  and.  shipbuilding  have  been  its  lead- 
ing industries. 

The  first  church  of  Freeport  was  formed  Dec.  21, 
1789,  b\- ten  members  dismissed  from  the  first  church. 
North  Yarmouth.  Rev.  Alfred  Jolmson  was  ordained 
the  following  week.  He  was  dismissed  Sept.  11,  1805. 
Rev.  Samuel  Veazic  ministered  from  Dec.  10,  1806,  to 
Feb.  6,  1809,  when  he  died  with  consumption.  He  was 
but  30  3'ears  of  age.  The  night  before  his  decease  the 
house  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  he  was  carried  out  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  snow-storms  known  for 
many  years.    The  exposure;  to  tliat  wintry  gale  hastened 


his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after  reaching  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bartol,  his  brother-in-law.    Rev.  Reuben 
Nason  was  jjastor,  1810-15.*    Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
the  historian,  once  preached  here. 
Population,  2,457. 

Rev.  John  Hemmenwa}'  was  born  here  in  1814,  a  son 
of  the  somewhat  noted  Dr.  Hemmenway,  so  long  the 
pastor  at  Wells.  He  is  author  of  the  "  Life  of  William 
Ladd,  the  Apostle  of  Peace,"  and  of  the  "  Dailj' 
Remembrancer." 

GoRHAM  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  substantial 
towns  in  the  county,  10  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  line 
of  two  railroads,  —  the  Rochester  and  the  Ogdensburg. 
It  was  first  called  Narraganset  No.  7,  and  afterwards 
Gorliamtown,  in  honor  of  Capt.  John  Gorham. 

The  grantees  were  a  part  of  the  840  Massachusetts 
men  and  heirs  who  bore  arms  in  the  Narraganset  war,  in 
1675.  In  1736  the  forest-clearings  were  made  by  Capt. 
John  Phinnejs  of  Plymouth  blood,  who,  with  his  boy, 
landed  in  a  canoe  on  the  shores  of  the  Presumpscot,  and 
chose  Fort  Hill  for  his  home.  Indians  had  their  wigwams 
near  by,  but,  for  two  years,  this  one  white  family  lived 
alone.  The  oldest  daughter  of  this  lonelj'  pioneer  aided  in 
the  transportation  of  provisions  to  and  from  Portland,  j 
rowing  a  boat  and  carrj-ing  bags  of  corn  and  meal  around 
the  falls.  At  their  house  the  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1741.  It  was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  to 
cut  a  road  through  the  wilderness  to  Saccarappa  Mills. 
Soon  after  they  voted  to  "  spot  a  road  to  Black  Point." 
On  this  old  Indian  camping-ground  there  were  some 
bloody  engagements  with  the  savages.  April  19,  1746,  | 
Bryant,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  killed  in  his  field  ; 
five  children  also,  and^his  wife,  were  sold  into  captivity. 
Two  men  named  Peale  were  also  killed.  The  town  was 
survej'ed  in  1762,  and  incorporated  in  1764. 

In  1780  the  New  Lights  appeared  here,  protesting 
against  Congregational  taxation,  ministerial  education, 
and  other  things.  The  Freewill  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Friends  and  Shakers  formed  societies  about  this  time. 

*  Rev.  lieuben  Nason  ciftne  here,  in  1810,  from  Gorham  Academy, 
lie  was  an  excellent  Christian  man,  but  had  much  of  the  etemness  of 
an  English  schoolmaster.  He  flogged  wiili  a  Bil)lc,  if  nothing  else  was  j 
handy,  and  sometimes  "  Come  here,  sir  !  "  followed  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  "  Amen  "  of  the  morning  prayer,  when  some  young  rogue  liad 
disturbed  devotions. 

"  Yet  he  wa,s  liind,  or  if  severe,  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 
Ho  was  quielt  to  appreciate  or  to  answer  a  joke.  The  boys  once  put  a 
donkey  in  his  place  at  the  recitation.  Instead  of  ))ecoming  Choleric,  lie 
simply  told  them  tliat  he  tlionght  they  liad  shown  excellent  taste  in 
selecting  a  competent  instnictor,  "  a  donkey  to  teach  donkeys,"  and 
retired.  There  was  no  more  fun  of  that  sort.  —  Life  of  Prentiss, 
Scribner  Co. 
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The  first  log  meeting-bouse  was  built  -n-licn  there  were 
only  13  families  in  town.  The  first  minister  of  Gorham 
;  was  hired  in  1743  for  six  months,  at  70  shillings  a  week. 
His  name  was  Benjamin  Crocker,  from  Ipswich,  and  a 
gi-aduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  "to  preatch  five  or  six 
months  to  Come  or  Less  time  as  maj'  sute  his  con- 
venienc}-."  Dec.  2G,  1750,  Rev.  Solomon  Lombard  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  which  had  been  organized 
April  i  of  that  year.*  The  present  population  of  the 
town  is  3.000.  Hon.  Hugh  D.  McLellan  was  for  many 
years  the  historian  of  the  piace.f 

Gorham  Academy  was  incoiporated  in  1803.  In  1806 
the  new  building  was  dedicated,  and  Reuben  Nason 
I  installed  i)rincipal.  Thousands  of  scholars  have  been 
here  in.structed  in  literature,  science  and  religion.  Man}' 
'  have  become  distinguished  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
I  medical  profession  ;  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  in  the 
j  Congress  of  the  TTnited  States.  After  thi'ee-quarters  of 
j  a  centurj-'s  growth,  the  seminary  is  now  merged  in  a 
j  State  normal  school. 

The  scener}'  of  Gorham  is  varied  and  commanding, 
especiall}'  from  the  outlook  of  Fort  Hill.  Its  geological 
features  are  interesting,  and  its  water-privileges  abun- 
dant. The  Presumpscot  fonns  its  line  of  division  from 
Windham.  Dearth  and  freshet  are  not  known.  The 
{  natural  advantages  for  improvement,  and  the  nearness  of 
j  market  make  this  river  a  mine  of  undeveloped  wealth  to 
the  countj'  and  State. 

Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Gor- 
ham in  1776;  a  descendant  of  AVilliam,  who  came  to 
j  Byfield  a  centurj'  before,  and  married  Anne  Sewall, 
'  who,  on  his  death,  married  one  Short,  thus  having  both 
Longfellows  and  Shorts   among  -her  children.  This 
Stephen  (for  his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  Stephens)  graduated  at  Harvard  iji  1798  ;  prac- 
tised law  in  Portland  ;  went  to  Congress  in  1822,  when 
Ilenrj'  Clay  was  speaker  of  the  House  ;  was  president  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1834,  and  held  other 
prominent  positions.    He  died  in  1849.    His  wife  was 
I  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth.    Their  eldest 
surs-i-s-ing  son  is  the  poet. 

Our  limits  allow  of  reference  to  one  only  of  Gorham 
students,  —  Hon.  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  bom  in  1808, 
brother  of  the  well-known  \'cw  York  clergyman,  Rev. 
Prof.  George  L.  Prentiss.    The  latter  has  written  a 

•  The  ordination  feast  cost  $120.  Two  gallons  of  V)rantly  and  four  of 
rum  were  among  the  items. 

t  It  was  the  wife  of  one  Hugh  McLellan,  who,  when  the  savages 
attiickcd  tlie  little  settlement  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  gathered  the 
women  into  the  garrison,  mounted  the  walls,  ami  hy  pluck  and  powder 
won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Indians,  who  were  thus  held  in  check 
by  female  prowess  till  their  lords  returned. 


biography  of  his  distinguished  brother,  which  is  full  of 
pleasant  references  to  Gorham  life  60  years  ago.  Though 
alwa_ys  lame.  Sergeant  Prentiss  had  a  beautiful  face,  and 
exhibited  imperial  talents  earl}*  in  his  career.  Though  ; 
born  in  Portland,  he  loved  Gorham  with  abiding  affec- 
tion. 

Harpswell  is  about  15  miles  from  Portland  by  water, 
and  40  by  land.  It  is  a  delightful  summer  resort.  Its 
population  is  1,749.  As  early  as  1758,  when  incorpo- 
rated, it  Avas  resorted  to  by  the  sick  on  account  of  its  | 
atmosphere.  The  promontory  on  which  the  town  is  built 
was  called  Merryconeag.  Several  islands  surround  it, 
the  largest  of  which  received  the  name  Sebascodegan. 
A  canal  a  mile  long  would  unite  the  waters  of  the  Ken- 
nebec at  Bath  with  Casco  Bay.  Farming  and  fishing 
employ  most  of  the  people.  Jan.  15,  1758,  Harpswell 
was  incorporated,  the  13th  town. 

Tlie  first  preacher  in  town  was  Richard  Pateshall,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1735.  In  1753  a  church  was 
formed,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton  ordained,  who  remained 
till  his  death,  in  1764.  A  son  was  next  selected,  Samuel 
Eaton,  who  also  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  5,  1822, 
when  85  j'ears  of  age. 

Mrs.  Han-iet  Beecher  Stowe  has  spent  many  summer 
months  in  this  delightful  retreat,  and  wrote  "  The  Pearl 
of  Orr's  Island  "  and  other  works,  at  a  time  when  her 
husband.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  was  professor  at  Bruns- 
wick. She  says  that  the  scenerj^  of  HaiiDswell  is  "of 
more  varied  and  singular  beautj-  than  can  ordinarily  be 
found  on  the  shores  of  any  land  whatever.  At  a  distance  ' 
of  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  Brunswick,  the  traveller 
crosses  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  comes  upon  the  first  of 
the  interlacing  group  of  islands  which  beautifies  the 
shore.  A  ride  across  this  island  is  a  constant  succession 
of  pictiu-es,  whose  wild  and  solitary  beauty  entireh'  dis- 
tances all  power  of  description.  The  magnificence  of 
the  evergreen  forests,  the  rich  inteiTningling  ever  and 
anon  of  groves  of  birch,  b(!ech  and  oak,  in  picturesque 
knots  and  tufts,  as  if  set  for  effect  b^-  some  skilful  land- 
scape-gardener, produce  a  sort  of  strange,  dreamy 
wonder ;  while  the  sea,  breaking  forth  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  of  the  road  into  the  most  romantic 
glimpses,  seems  to  flash  and  glitter  like  some  strange  gem  I 
wliich  every  moment  shows  itself  through  tlie  frame-work 
of  a  new  setting." 

]\Ir.  Elwell  says:  "To  the  eastward  of  Harpswell 
Neck  lies  Bailey's  Island,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  hay,  but  seldom  visited.  In  line  with  it  northward 
comes  Orr's  Island,  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel, 
'  The  Pearl  of  Oit's  Island.'  These  islands,  indeed,  are  j 
rich  in  literary  associations.    Ragged  Island,  M'hieli  lies 
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broad  ort"  in  the  bay,  midway  botweon  Baik-^y's  Island 
and  Small  Point  Harl)or,  is  supposed  to  be  the  '  Elm 
Island '  of  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg's  stories.  Whittier  has 
preserved  a  legend  of  these  isles,  and  tells  in  his  vigor- 
ous verse  the  story  of  '  The  Dead  Ship  of  Ilarpswell,'  a 
specti'e  ship  vrhich  comes  driving  in  as  an  omen  of  death, 
but  never  reaches  land  :  — 

"  In  vain  o'er  Harpswell  Neck  the  star 

Of  evening  guides  her  in, 
In  vain  l\)r  her  the  lamps  are  lit 

AVitliin  thy  tower,  Segiiin! 
Ill  vain  the  harbor-boat  shall  hail, 

In  vain  tfie  pilot  call ; 
No  hand  shall  reef  her  spectral  sail, 

Or  let  her  anchor  fall." 

The  Southern  slaveholder  quoted  under  the  head  of 
Brunswiek,  admits  that  he  came  hither  with  bitter  preju- 
dice towards  Yankees,  but  praises  the  people  he  found 
here  in  1820.  He  says  that  Harpswell  had  2,000  tons  of 
shipping  and  iiuuunerable  small  craft.  He  \isits  its 
"enchanting  scencr}'"  regularly,  and  receives  "every 
attention  from  an  active,  intelligent  people,  who  live  in  a 
plain  but  independent  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  poor  here ;  at  any  rate,  no 
one  can  starve  except  he  is  too  lazy  to  gather  the 
bounties  Providence  has  sent  to  his  door.  Harpswell  is 
high,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  commanding.  The 
soil  is  of  clay  and  yellow  loam,  rich  and  vigorous. 
IMan}'  of  the  farms  are  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  best  fish  are  taken  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  shores,  even  from  their  wharves." 
He  commends  the  college  and  students  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  refers  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  largest  col- 
lege building  in  1823,  and  adds  a  significant  sentence, 
suggesting  closer  alliance  with  the  North,  for  "  perhaps 
half  a  century  may  not  roll  away  ere  our  slaves  may 
necessitate  our  looking  to  the  North  for  protection,  and 
that  even  Missouri,  in  blood,  may  lament  her  boasted 
acquisition." 

New  Glottcester,  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
IVIaine  Central  railroads,  22  miles  from  Portland,  is 
pleasantly  diversified  in  surface  and  scener}',  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  social  thrift  and  refinement. 
The  population  in  1870  was  1,490.  Having  long  been  a 
half-sliire  town  with  ]*ortlaud,  it  attained  more  importance 
than  some  others,  and  furnishes  ample  materials  for  the 
historian. 

On  INIarch  27,  1736,  the  Massachusetts  Court  granted 
this  territorjs  six  miles  square,  to  60  citizens  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  There  were  to  be  63  equal  shares,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  reserved  for  that  indispensable  adjunct 
of  a  New  England  community,  "a  learned  Orthodox 


minister,"  and  another  for  the  ministry,  and  a  third  for 
support  of  schools.  This  grant  was  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  July.  A  saw-mill  and  12  log-houses 
were  at  once  built ;  Jonas  Mason  being  the  first  settler 
on  what  is  now  Harris  Hill. 

In  the  autumn  of  1742  the  household  effects  of  the 
pioneer  settlei's  were  brought  by  a  vessel  from  North 
Yarmouth,  and  poled  up  Roj'al's  River  on  rafts  to 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  erected  in  1739.  The 
hostility  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  of  nature, 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  place.  For  some  j'cars  it  was 
wholly  abandoned,  but,  in  1753,  a  block-house  was  built, 
of  thick  hewn  timber  closely  fitted  and  dove-taUed,  bullet- 
proof, and  furnished  with  two  swivel-guns  and  100 
pounds  of  powder  and  lead,  and  guarded  night  and  day. 
It  stood  100  rods  south-west  of  the  meeting-house,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  road.  For  six  years  "it  was  a 
home,  a  fort,  a  church.  Its  solid  door  of  hewn  oak  pre- 
vented ingress  by  the  lurking  foe.  Long  slots  in  the 
wall  let  in  the  light,  and  made  port-holes  for  the  gunners 
within.  A  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  cooked  their  food, 
and  lighted  their  apartment  by  night."  (Haskell's  Cen- 
tennial Address.) 

The  ruined  mills,  bridges  and  cabins  having  been  re- 
built, a  new  road  was  cut  in  1756  by  Walnut  Hill  to 
North  Yarmouth.  In  1758  a  grist-mill  was  put  up. 
Before  this  the  corn  was  often  carried  on  the  shoulders 
in  the  morning,  and  the  meal  brought  back  the  same 
day,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Two  years  later  a  road 
was  cut  to  Graj',  then  New  Boston.  Clearings  were 
made  and  occupied.  New  bounties  brought  new  settlers. 
Col.  Isaac  Parsons  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  came  in  June, 
1761,  and  came  to  stay  ;  living,  and  dying  at  the  age  of 
85  years,  Oct.  9,  1825,  on  the  fai-m  now  occupied  by  his 
grandson,  Peter  Haskell.  John  Woodman,  wife  and 
child  came  the  same  year.  The  first  meeting  of  pro- 
prietors here  was  held  in  the  old  block-house,  Nov.  22, 
1763.  Prior  to  this  the  business  had  been  done  at 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  3'ear  1764  was  made  memorable  by  the  erection  of 
the  school-house,  the  arrival  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
minister.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  Samuel  Foxcroft, 
son  of  a  Chauncy  Street  minister,  Boston.  His  salary 
was  £80,  and  boards,  shingles  and  other  materials  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  house  for  his  use.  This  building, 
erected  in  17G5,  is  still  occupied  by  his  grandson,  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  The  church  was  formed  and  the 
pastor  ordained  Jan.  16,  1765.  Those  who  think  that 
our  fathers  never  enjoj^ed  themselves  should  recall  the 
memorandum  made  by  Parson  Smith  in  reference  to  this 
wintry  warming  of  the  old  fort :  "It  was  a  jolly  ordina- 
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tiou,  and  the}'  Jost  sight  of  decorum."  The  fort  was 
used  as  a  church  edifice  till  1770.  The  ■•  canons"  of  the 
church  had  a  significance  in  those  days. 

The  first  meeting-house,  a  quaint  edifice,  stood  till 
1838,  having  a  square  tower  on  the  south-west  end,  and 
a  porch  at  the  other.  Twenty-six  windows  lighted  it 
with  their  little  8  h}'  10  panes  ;  galleries  on  three  sides  rose 
to  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  the  preacher,  perched  aloft 
under  the  threatening  sounding-board  ;  the  deacons  sat 
by  the  communion  table,  and  the  folks  hard  of  hearing 
sat  fronting  them  ;  the  well-to-do  yeomen  enjoj'ed  the 
broad  aisle,  and  those  of  a  darker  hue,  who  came  ''to 
give  color  to  the  occasion,"  were  seated  on  the  pulpit-end 
of  the  galleries.  ^Vardens  watched  for  sleepers,  and 
stirred  them  up  with  their  long  poles.  Holes  in  the  floor 
served  for  spittoons,  and  seats  were  hung  with  hinges. 
How  they  banged  their  response  to  the  welcome  ' '  Amen  " 
at  the  end  of  the  long  prayer  !  Queer  enough,  the  muni- 
cipal powder,  Haskell  says,  "was  kept  in  small  closets 
within  the  sacred  desk,"  probably  because  it  was  the  driest 
spot  in  town.  Then  those  bass  viols,  flutes  and  fiddles 
that  led  the  singers  to  the  grand  old  tunes  of  long  ago, 
and  the  intentions  of  marriage  that  were  cried  aloud  from 
the  galleries  three  consecutiA'e  Sundays,  and  the  excit- 
ing scenes  witnessed  on  election  days  in  that  old  meeting- 
house, all  clothed  the  place  Mith  inefi'aceable  associations. 

The  Shakers  own  1 .000  acres  in  New  Gloucester,  and 
prosecute  their  varied  industries  with  laudable  skill  and 
steadfastness. 

From  1792  to  180.3,  the  courts  alternated  with  Port- 
land, sitting  each  winter  at  the  court-house,  near  the 
present  pound.  The  stocks  and  whipping-posts  exerted 
their  salutar}"  influence  over  the  turbulent  and  recalcitrant 
spirits.  Sundaj's,  town  meeting  and  training  days  fur- 
nished subjects  for  discipline.  In  18.32  the  first  prohibi- 
tion of  liquor-selling  was  made,  and,  for  a  dozen  years 
past,  "  not  a  single  grog-shop  has  existed  within  its 
borders."    The  town  has  no  debt. 

Maine's  honored  senator,  "William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
spent  his  bo3'hood  here.  Hon.  S.  C.  Fessenden,  his 
brother, — member  of  the  ?>7th  Congress,  18G0,  —  was 
born  here.  Samuel,  their  father,  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  this  town.  He  died  in  Portland  in  18C9.  at  the 
age  of  84,  a  few  months  l)efore  his  son  Pitt  died. 

The  mother  of  the  Hon.  AV.  "W.  Thomas,  late  ma3or 
of  Portland,  was  bom  in  New  Gloucester,  1770.  Slic 
was  a  daughter  of  Judge  '\\'idgery,  and  married  Elias 
Thomas  in  1802,  who  died,  1872,  over  100  years  old. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  benevolence  and  public  spirit, 
and  lived  82  years. 

ScAKBOROUGii  was  first  settled  about  1G30  by  orie 


Stratton,  -whose  name  has  long  been  given  to  two  islands 
near  the  town.  Black  Point  was  granted  in  IGNl  by  the 
council  of  Plymouth  to  Thomas  Cammock,  and  became 
an  important  place  in  fisheries  and  trade. 

Another  settlement  by  the  Algers  from  England  was 
made  at  Dunstan's  Corner,  but  was  destro3-ed  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1G75.  In  1G71  Jossel3m  sa3's  that  there 
w^ere  50  dwelling-houses,  a  magazine  and  corn-mill, 
••  with  cattle  and  horses  near  upon  700." 

The  population  was  2,235  in  1791,  much  larger  than  at 
present.  The  Indian  name,  Owascoag,  signified  much 
grass.  At  its  incorporation,  Ma3-,  1658,  it  took  the 
name  of  old  Scarborough  of  England.  The  next  year 
John  Libb3'  came  from  Kent  Count3'.  He  died  in  1632, 
the  ancestor  of  a  large  famih'.  The  3-ear  1675  is  remem- 
bered for  an  attack  suffered  from  the  Indians. 

The  date  of  the  settlement  after  the  evacuation  of  1690 
is  not  certain.  About  1703,  after  peace  had  been  made, 
a  part3'  of  seven  in  a  sloop  came  from  L3mn,  and,  for  a 
3'ear,  were  the  only  inhabitants.  In  August,  1703,  that 
little  handful  '  •  held  the  fort "  for  da3-s  against  500 
French  and  Indians  nnder  Beaubarin.  The  foe  first, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  demanded  "surrender."  Capt. 
John  Larrabee  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  one  who 
m'entioned  that  word.  The  attempt  to  undermine  the 
building  was  foiled,  as  at  Thomaston,  b3^  a  heav3-  rain 
which  continued  two  da3-s,  and  caused  the  soil  to  3'ield, 
and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The  cnem3'  retired,  leaving 
the  gallant  defenders  unharmed. 

No  town  government  was  organized  till  March,  1720. 
The  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  for  11  3-ears  during 
Queen  Anne's  war  prevented  an}'  growth  of  population. 
Richard  Ilunniwell,  the  Indian-killer,  as  he  was  called, 
was  specialty  dreaded  b3'  the  savages.  They  had  killed 
his  wife  and  child.  His  revenge  was  terrible.  At  one 
time  surprised,  while  mowing,  bv  an  Indian,  he  cut  off 
his  head  with  the  sc3'the,  and,  putting  it  on  a  pole, 
invited  the  remainder  of  the  red  man's  part}'  to  share  the 
same  fate.  Another  band  entering  a  house  on  Plummer's 
Neck,  Charles  Pine,  secreted,  fired,  and  killed  the  two 
foremost  with  the  same  bullet.  The  survivors  fled.  One 
James  Lib])3-,  on  horseback,  was  once  chased  1)3'  an  Ind- 
ian on  foot,  and  so  nearty  captured  that  the  latter  had 
reached  his  side  and  was  about  to  pull  liim  down.  Two 
armed  comrades  appearing,  the  Indian  sprang  back  into 
woods.  * 


•  The  sight  of  Lihby,  with  his  eyes  almost  Inirstinf,'  from  their  sock- 
ets, his  body  tliriist  forward  on  the  horse's  nccli,  and  his  Icjjs  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  animal,  so  convulsed  his  brother  and  comrade,  tliat  neither 
could  steady  their  muskets  to  Arc  at  the  Indian.  Libby  was  never  again 
heard  to  boast  of  tlii^  speed  of  his  favorite  mare. 
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After  the  peace  of  1 749  a  dozen  saw-mills  found  ample 
emplo^^ucnt,  and  prosperity  again  retui-ned.  Scar- 
borough was  prompt  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  sent  50  men  to  Cambridge 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Many  also  engaged  in 
the  expedition  to  Castine,  in  1779. 

Scottow's  Ilill  is  still  remembered  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  and  signal  fires  telegraphed  danger  to  the 
neighborhood  in  olden  tunes. 

The  first  jjreacher  of  the  Second  Parish,  organized  in 
1734,  was  Richard  EMn,  a  baker  by  trade,  from  Salem  ; 
converted  luidor  Whitefield,  and,  though  not  trained  in  the 
scliools,  an  ardent,  devoted  and  useful  minister.  He 
usually  preached  without  notes,  which  was  not  a  common 
thing  in  those  days.  He  remained  32  j'ears,  till  his 
death. 

Rev.  Robert  Jordan  of  Spurwink  (Scarborough),  1659, 
is  referred  to  as  one  whose  intelligence  and  decision  sup- 
pressed the  first  attempt  of  "  the  villany  of  witchcraft  in 
Maine."  (See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  vol.  xiii., 
1859,  2)p-  193-G.)  Parson  Burroughs  of  old  Fahnouth 
was  executed,  Init  in  Salem,  1G92,  not  in  Maine. 

Rufiis  King,  and  his  half-brother  "William,  first  governor 
of  Maine,  were  born  here.  The  former,  saj-s  Willis, 
"  M-as  a  consummate  orator  and  statesman.  None  5f 
Greek  or  Roman  fame  surpassed  him.  William,  '  tlie 
Sultan  of  Bath,'  belonged  to  the  first  order  of  energetic 
intellect.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Dcmocrac}-  of 
jNIaine,  with  the  skill  of  Tallej'rand,  but  with  much  more 
virtue."  While  Rufus  enjoyed  the  classic  culture  of 
Cambridge,  William  tended  a  saw-mill,  and  learned  the 
art  of  log-rolling.  He  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  merchant, 
and  as  a  politician  he  was  second  to  none  in  his  party  in 
Maine.  Instrumental  largely  in  bringing  about  the  sepa- 
ration of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  he  became  A'ery 
popular,  and  was  elected  with  an  immense  majority  the 
first  governor. 

Among  other  distinguished  citizens  were  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  the  historian,  and  Seth  Storer,  prominent  as  a 
l^olitician,  who  represented  the  town  in  various  capaci- 
ties, and  his  district  in  the  State  Senate,  and  who  was 
regarded  hy  all  parties  as  God's  noblest  work,  an  honest 
man. 

WiNiJiiAji  was  at  first  known  as  New  Marblehead. 
The  grant  was  made  Decenil)er,  ]  734,  to  A])raham  How- 
ard, Joseph  Blanej-,  and  58  other  citizens  of  Marljle- 
head,  Mass.  The  name  Windliatn  was  given  in  17G2 
from  a  town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.  Capt. 
Thomas  Chute  felled  the  first  trees  and  built  of  logs  the 
first  dwelling  in  1737  on  the  Ijanks  of  the  Presumpscot. 
The  same  year  the  site  of  the  mcetiiig-liouse  was  se- 


lected, though  its  building  was  delayed  till  1740.  The 
first  settlers  met  with  hardships  in  their  new  home,  but 
the}'  were  not  strangers  to  toil.  Old  Marblehead  was 
far  from  being  a  paradise.  When  Whitefield  first 
saw  that  rough,  rocky,  and  verdureless  place,  late  in 
autumn,  he  exclaimed,  "•  Pra}',  where  do  they  bury  their 
dead  ?  "  Though  AVindham  has  rock  enough,  it  has  also 
a  loamy  and  fruitful  soil,  with  other  excellent  natural 
advantages,  which  have  been  but  partly  developed. 

A  substantial  fort  was  erected  in  1744.  For  six  years 
the  harassed  colonists  dwelt  within  its  walls  and  escaped 
death  from  the  savages,  though  one  was  wounded  and 
four  taken  prisoners.  Parson  Smith's  journal  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  these  tr^'ing  times.  ' '  Everything 
is  darli:  and  distressing.  God  is  weakening  us  exceed- 
ingly' and  grievously'  thinning  our  small  numbers  in  this 
country." 

'  From  1751  to  1754,  there  was  a  brief  interval  of  peace 
and  consequent  growth,  but  in  February',  1756,  Joseph 
Knights  was  captured.    He  afterwards  escaped.  On 
May  14  following,  Poland,  king  of  the  Rockomeca  tribe 
killed  and  scalped  Ezra  Brown  and  severely  wounded  , 
Ephraim  Winship.    Two  men  and  two  boys,  Anderson,  | 
Manchester,  Cloudman  and  Winship  pursued  the  foe,  j 
shot  the  king  and   two  of  his   men.     Others  from  \ 
the  fort  captured  and  killed  another  Indian  laden  with 
booty.    This  was  the  last  notable  encounter,  and  until 
the  war  of  the  Revolution   prosperity  was  enjoyed. 
Seventy-one  served  in  the  war,  and  $2,280  in  silver  j 
were  paid  by  the  town  for  its  prosecution. 

The  first  church  was  organized  Doc.  14,  1743,  and 
John  Wight  ordained  at  that  time.  The  next  pastor 
was  Peter  Thatcher  Smith.  At  his  ordination,  Sept.  22, 
1762,  there  were  only  39  families  in  town.  He  remained 
till  Sept.  26,  1790,  and  died  here,  1826,  aged  96  years. 
His  father  was  93  at  his  death  in  1795. 

Although  chiefly  agricultural,  the  place  has  marked 
facilities  for  manufactures,  as  its  ponds  and  rivers  afford 
the  best  mill-priA-ileges. 

Among  the  mechanical  activities  of  the  place  are  the 
South  Windham  Oriental  Powder  Company  ;  the  North 
Windham  Company,  cooperage  ;  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factories, tannery  works,  factories  for  carriages  and 
agricultural  implements,  staves,  shooks  and  lumber. 
The  population  is  2,428. 

Mrs.  Aljl^y  Goold  Woolson,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Goold,  was  born  in  Windham.  She  is  favorably  known 
as  an  author  and  lecturer.  My.  G.,  now  in  his  72nd 
year,  has  pubUshed.  valuable  historical  works. 

Westbrook  was  taken  from  old  Falmouth  and  incor- 
porated Feb.  14,  1814.    It  took  the  name  of  Stroud- 
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water.  In  1815  its  name  was  changed  to  Westbrook  in 
honor  of  Col.  Thomas  "Westbrook.  It  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  in  Maine  until  the  portion  nearest 
Portland  was  set  off  as  Deering,  Feb.  16,  1871.  Sac- 
carappa  *  and  Cumberland  Mills  are  two  flourishing 
villages. 

George  Munjoj-f  settled  here  about  230  years  ago. 
His  wife  was  Marj-,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Phillips 

i  of  Boston,  who  was  the  purchaser  of  the  district  east  of 

I  Clay  Cove  in  1659,  the  year  after  the  Province  came 
under  Massachusetts.     This  Boston  merchant  was  a 

I  deacon  in  the  North  Church,  and  died  in  1683.  Though 
he  did  not  reside  in  Saccarappa,  he,  with  his  son-in-law, 
canied  on  a  large  business  in  lumber. 

Saccarappa  was  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
lumber,  which  was  begun  in  1729,  by  Benj.  Ingersol  and 
others.     The  lumber  was  largelj'  exported  to  the  "West 

I  Indies.    Latterly  the  village  has  set  up  the  spindle  and 

j  loom,  and  introduced  the  flour-miU,  wire  works,  and  other 
gainful  industries.  In  1748  the  ouly  mill  between  Saco 
and  North  Yarmouth  was  here,  and  the  miller,  one 

I  Conant,  ground  1,000  bushels  of  corn  during  the  ^-inter, 
which  was  one  of  great  severity.  "Westbrook  has  elc\  eu 
water-powers,  two  at  Saccarappa  of  12  and  19  feet,  and 
at  Cumberland  Mills  a  20-feet  fall  containing  14  mill- 
powers,  or  2,013  horse  power.  The  width  of  the  stream 
is  1 76  feet,  and  the  reservoirs  available  to  these  powers 
have  an  approximate  area  of  90  square  miles. 

Cumberland  Mills,  once  an  Indian  planting-gi'ound 
called  Ammon-Congin,  later  known  as  Munjoy's  Mile 

I  Square,  was  bought  of  two  sagamores,  June  4,  1666. 
It  is  the  site  of  extensiA'e  paper  manufactories,  giving 
emploj-ment  at  times  to  300  workmen. 

The  town  of  "V\"estbrook  has  not  neglected  her  schools. 
At  the  time  of  its  division  it  was  paj-ing  the  highest 
wages  for  teachers  of  any  town  in  the  county  outside 
Portland,  and  had  school  property  to  the  amount  of 
$43,150.  Among  the  natives  and  residents  are  several 
noted  men  and  women. 

The  second  church  (Cong.)  at  "Westbrook,  the  first 
being  in  Deering,  is  in  the  village  of  Saccarappa.  It 
was  organized  Jan.  17,  1832.  There  is  also  a  flourishing 
Methodist  church  at  Saccarappa. 

Paul  Akcrs,  the  sculptor,  was  Ijorn  here  in  1825,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1861. 

•  The  name  of  the  former  was  originally  written  Siicnribigg,  an  Indian 
word,  said  to  signify  "  towards  snnrising." 

t  Munjoy  is  a  name  given  to  tlic  fine  Iiill  wliicli  t'onns  the  easterly 
portion  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

I  Its  first  lawyer  was  Simon  Grccnkaf,  wlio  u  il I  In:  remembered  as 
among  tljc  first  American  jurists. 


Rev.  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Cary  spent  their  early  life  here. 

Fabius  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  1861, 
who  studied  afterwards  at  Heidelberg,  a  lawj'er  of  abilit)' 
and  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems  and  many  other 
literary  productions,  has  for  some  years  been  a  resident 
of  this  place. 

Yarmouth,  situated  on  Casco  Bay,  11  miles  from 
Portland,  until  a  comparativel}'  recent  date,  1849,  formed 
a  part  of  North  Yarmouth.  The  two  villages  are  the 
Corner  and  the  Falls.  Shipbuilding  and  navigation 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  its  people  in  former  days, 
but  latterly,  the  abundant  water-powers  furnished  by 
Royal's  River  have  been  utilized  b}-  manufacturers.  A 
company  named  after  this  stream  make  cotton-warp  and 
seamless  bags.  The  Forest  Paper  Company  manufac- 
ture wood-pulp  paper.  There  are  earthenware  and  corn- 
canning  establishments,  machine-shops  and  a  foundr}-. 

Yarmouth  has  literary  advantages  as  well  as  natural 
and  mechanical.  In  1870  it  reported  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  paid  male  teachers  of  any  town  in  the  county  ex- 
cept "Westbrook,  and  by  far  the  largest  in  private  tuition. 
North  Yarmouth  Academy  is  a  well-known  institution 
with  85  students.    The  high  school  has  80  scholars. 

New  buildings  are  going  up,  and  several  fine  vessels 
have  been  recently  launched. 

The  Central  Church  was  organized  April  27,  1859. 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Sanborn  was  recently  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor. 

Population,  1,872. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Cumberland  County  are 
Baldwin,  a  manufacturing  place  of  1,100  inhabitants, 
located  on  Lake  Sebago  ;  incorporated,  June  23,  1802, 
and  possessing  at  Great  Falls  on  the  Saco  a  magnificent 
water-power :  Casco,  incoporated  in  1841  ;  population, 
1 ,000  :  Cumberland,  10  miles  north  from  Portland,  partly 
on  Casco  Bay  ;  population,  1,626  ;  incoporated  in  1821  ; 
the  seat  of  the  "  Greeley  Institute,"  and  the  native  town  j 
of  numerous  ministers,  missionaries,  authors  and  teach- 
ers:  Gray, I  incorporated  in  1778,  containing  1,738  in- 
habitants :  Harrison,  named  in  honor  of  Hariison  Gray 
Otis  of  Boston;  population,  1,200;  incorporated  in! 
1805  :  Naples,  a  luml)ering  and  fanning  town,  incorpo- 
rated iu  1834,  and  contahiing  1,060  inhabitants:  North 
Yarmouth, §  settled  prior  to  1640  ;  incorporated  in  1680, 

§  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Cutter,  author  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, was  the  first  ])ast()r  hero.  Rev.  Ilufus  Anderson,  D.  1).,  the 
eminent  missionary  author,  and  otfieer  of  the  Anieriean  Board  for  oven- 
half  a  (•entiiry,  Hon.  Kdward  Russell,  secretary  of  State  in  1829-30; 
William  Cutter,  poet,  editor  and  author;  and  the  Iiost(jn  uiilliDiiaire, 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  were  born  In  this  town. 
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and  containing  a  population  of  950  :  Otisfield,*  a  town 
of  1,100  inhabitants,  incorporated  in  1798:  Pownal, 
population,  1,000;  incorporated  in  1808:  Raymond,  in- 
corporated in  1803,  and  containing  1,120  inhabitants: 
Sebago,  producing  pine  lumber,  made  a  town  in  1826  ; 


present  population,  800  :  and  Standish,  which  includes 
a  good  part  of  Lake  Sebago.  The  latter  town  was 
incorporated  in  1785,  and  named  in  honor  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish.   The  population  is  2,090. 


BY  EEV.  J.  S.  SWIFT. 


Frankxin  County,  having  been  cut  olf  from  facilities 
for  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  interests  bej^ond 
the  suppl}-  of  its  local  demands,  affords,  perhaps,  the  best 
possible  illustration  that  can  be  found  in  New  England 
of  the  relative  profits  of  exclusively  agricultural  invest- 
ments in  a  region  distant  from  large  markets,  and  owing 
none  of  its  prosperity  or  wealth  to  commerce,  manufac- 
turing or  lumbering  operations.  This  feature  of  historic 
interest  is  strictty  in  accordance  with  fact  as  regards  17 
townships,  composing  the  Sand}^  River  Valley, — the 
southerl}'  half  of  the  count}^,  and  the  portion  containing 
much  the  larger  part  of  its  population. 

The  Saddleback  and  Abraham  range  of  mountains 
stretches  across  the  count}',  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  separating  the  Sandy  River  "Valley  on  the 
south  from  the  Dead  River  and  Androscoggin  valleys  on 
the  north.  The  two  first-named  valleys  are  lateral 
branches  of  the  more  extensive  Kennebec  Valle3^  The 
watershed  on  the  west  leaves  the  town  of  Weld,  and 
parts  of  Carthage  and  Ja}'  in  the  Androscoggin  Valley. 

Another  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  is  the 
almost  unprecedented  combination  within  one  little 
saucer-shaped  valle}',  containing  barely  an  extent  of 
a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  natural  centre, — the  town  of 
Farmington, — the  scenery  embracing  the  grand  and  bold 
I'cntures  of  great  continental  ranges  of  mountains,  'and 
the  distinctive  geological  features  and  botanical  exuber- 
ance which  usually  require  extensive  countries  for  their 
successful  study. 

Tlie  Sandy  River  Valley  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains  on  three  sides,  forming  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre, through  the  centre  of  which  meanders  the  river, 
skirted  with  deep,  ricli  intervals,  backed  sometimes  b}' 
fertile  plains  of  sand,  and  sometimes  without  the  inter- 

*  Niiuitd  for  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  one  of  the  original  proprietors. 


vening  plains,  rising  in  romantic  undulations  up  to  the 
surrounding  watershed,  —  often  shooting  up  summits 
above  the  lower  strata  of  clouds.  The  scenery  is  bold 
and  striking,  and  elicits  the  admiration  of  tourists.  The 
beautiful  river,  fed  by  innumerable  mountain  torrents 
through  its  whole  course, — here,  rushing  with  foaming 
rapidity  over  pavements  of  granite  bowlders,  and  there, 
entering  deep  channels,  and  losing  the  momentum  of  its 
flood  in  winding  pools,  often  bearing  the  traditional 
name  of  "  salmon  holes," — the  banks  fringed  with  elms, 
towering  over  the  varied  foliage  of  mingled  varieties  of 
the  forest  trees  of  northern  regions,  or  shading  the  inter- 
val lawns  extending  to  the  river's  brink,  while  in  the 
background  distance  mellows  the  tinted  haze  on  the 
cloud-piercing  hills,  present  landscapes  which  have 
excited  the  attention  of  many  successful  artists,  and 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  hy  the  tourist.  Nor  is  the 
scenerj'  less  striking  or  attractive  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Saddleback  range.  Looking  down  from  the  dividing 
summits  towards  the  north,  the  broad  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Umbagog  or  Rangely  Lakes,  —  partly  in 
Oxford  and  partly  in  Franklin ,  —  as  also  the  valley  of 
the  Dead  River,  another  tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  pre- 
sent a  magnificent  and  varied  foreground.  Three  or  four 
of  the  townships  are  largely  cleared,  and  show  rich  and 
beautiful  farms,  wiWi  abundant  buildings  of  the  most 
popular  style  of  rural  architecture.  The  settled  town- 
ships are  around  and  among  the  famous  cluster  of  lakes 
which  have  become  noted  within  a  few  years  for  their 
number,  beauty,  and  the  abundance  of  the  largest  trout 
with  which  they  abound,  and  which  attract,  as  a  sum- 
mer residence,  great  numbers  of  the  wealthy  and  busi- 
ness inhabitants  of  such  cities  as  Boston  and  New 
York.  Beyond  these  settled  townships,  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  broad  range  of  forest,  unbroken  except  by  inter- 
spersing lakes,  till  the  hazy  horizon  of  the  Canadian 


boundary  highlands  terminates  the  background  of  the 
landscape. 

Indian  History.  —  The  villages  or  homes  of  the 
aborigines  of  Maine  were  almost  exclusivel}'  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  where,  when 
other  food  failed,  they  could  resort  to  the  clam,  the  qua- 
haug  and  the  oyster,  and  where  embankments  of  half- 
charred  shells  still  show  that  Indian  homes  must  have 

i 

been  maintained  for  a  great  number  of  generations- 
,  During  the  milder  iiortion  of  the  year,  the  whole  interior 
[  of  Maine  was  their  hunting  and  fishing  ground.    One  of 
the  xery  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  location  we  have 
assumed,  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Sand}'  River  Valle}-? 
!  where  the  skirting  banks  of  rich  interval  and  warm  sand 
in-\-itcd  more  than  their  usual  attention  to  theLr  rude  agri- 
culture, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  facilities  were 
peculiarly  favorable  for  taking  salmon  and  alewives.  The 
Nonidgewocks,  a  considerable  tribe,  established  their 
permanent  home  on  the  Sandy  River.    Their  principal 
^  village  was  near  where  the  river  falls  into  the  Kennebec. 

Higher  up  the  river,  a  considerable  village,  and  jjerhaps 
I  one  or  two  smaller  ones,  were  located  in  what  is  now 
Franklin  County.    The  j^rincipal  of  these  was  at  Farm- 
ington  Falls,  where  the  river,  crossed  by  a  jagged  mass 
of  primitive  rock,  made  it  a  famous  place  even  for  ^  ears 
after  the  region  was  settled  by  the  whites,  for  taking 
salmon  and  ale^vives.    Another  favorite  location  was  at 
the  rapid,  or  fall,  at  Chesterville  Centre,  on  the  Little 
Konidgewock.    AVhen  settlers  first  explored  tlie  region 
in  1776,  they  found  remains  of  palisades,  erected  b}-  the 
Indians  for  protection,  and  including  some  three  acres 
where  the  Falls  A'illage  now  stands.     The  enclosure 
included  an  Indian  Inuying-ground,  where  bones,  wam- 
i  pum  and  other  Indian  relics  are  often  dug  up.  Tlie 
French  from  Canada  early  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
NoiTidgewocks,  and  converted  them  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  they  remained  under  French  influence,  and 
particularly  of  a  French  priest  who  lived  among  them,  till 
it  became  necessary  for  the  New  England  colonists  to 
destroy  their  village  and  church  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river.   The  remains  of  the  half-exterminated  tribe  joined 
;  other  tribes,  occasionally  visiting  their  old  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds,  though  aver}'  few  straggling  families  seem 
j  to  have  made  different  points  in  P'ranklin  their  homes  for 
1  years  after,  cultivating  with  more  or  less  intimacy  an  inter- 
course with  the  hunters  and  trappers  who  found  their  way 
'  into  tlic  forest  region  as  early,  perhaps,  as  15  years 
I  before  its  exploration  with  a  view  of  settlement.  The 
first  settlers  found  the  canii)  of  one  of  these  straecjrlin": 
Indians  on  the  Sandy  River,  ])y  the  name  of  I'ierjiole.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites. 


assisting  tlioni  with  valuable  local  information,  but  not 
recei\'ing  all  the  s}nnpathy  desirable  from  his  selfish 
neighbors,  and,  being  a  persistent  Catholic,  he  at  length 
became  discontented,  and  migrated  with  his  family, 
carrying  the  body  of  a  dead  child  through  the  woods  to 
Canada. 

First  Settlement. — Previous  to  177G,  nolhinii;  was' 
known  to  the  inhabitants  near  the  coast  of  Maine  in 
regard  to  the  whole  interior  region  including  what  is  now 
Franklin  County,  excepting  through  confused  and  indefi- 
nite statements  of  Indians  and  hunters.  The  fame,  how- 
ever, of  the  "  Great  Interval"  had  created  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  interest  as  to  induce  in  that  year  five  enterprising 
young  men,  living  in  Topsham,  to  undertake  an  explora- 
tion of  the  region  with  a  view  of  settlement.  They  were 
piloted  by  a  liunter  by  the  name  of  AVilson,  and  voyaged 
as  far  as  Hallowell,  then  containing  three  or  four  houses 
and  some 'fish  stores.  Proceeding  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  among  straggling  settlers,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  the  last  clearing,  they  entered  the  trackless 
foi'est,  travelling  in  a  west-north-west  course  by  a  com- 
pass. They  struck  the  Sandy  River  in  New  Sharon, 
some  five  miles  east  of  the  Great  Interval,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  travelled  up  its  northern  bank,  passing 
openings  where  the  Indians  had  once  had  their  corn- 
fields, and  arrived  at  the  interval  tract  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  In  the  centre  of  this  they  selected  lots 
for  their  future  homes,  measuring  them  off"  with  strings  of 
bark,  which  they  stripped  from  a  bass-wood  tree.  The 
adventurers  who  formed  the  party  were  Stephen  Tit- 
comb,  Robert  Gower,  James  Henry,  Robert  Alexander 
and  James  Macdonnel.  After  exploring  the  forest  further 
up  the  river,  they  hastened  home,  and  made  preparations 
for  returning  and  felling  trees.  Arriving  again  at  the 
Sandy  River  with  their  axes,  they  began  the  work  of 
clearing  the  land  for  the  new  settlement. 

Though  this  company  commenced  operations  on  their 
lots  as  early  as  177G,  no  family  moved  into  the  place  till 
1781.    Mr.  Titconib  and  his  associate  settlers  during  the 
intei-venhig  years  continued  to  increase  their  clearings, 
prepare  for  securing  hay  to  winter  stock,  and  build  log- 
cabins,  and  were  joined  by  others,  who  made  similar 
preparations.   Mr.  Titcomb  intended  to  become  the  first  | 
settler  with  a  family  in  the  place,  and,  having  put  every- 
thing in  readiness,  lie  started  with  his  household  in  the  ; 
autumn  of  1780,  ])ut  was  blocked  up  and  stopped  by  the  j 
snow  at  the  last  house  on  the  route,  which  was  situated 
in  Readfield.    When  spring  opened,  he  left  his  family 
where  they  had  been  com[)clIcd  to  winter,  and  went  to  j 
his  clearing  and  put  in  ills  crop  ;  when,  on  returning  for  ' 
his  family,  he  met  Joseph  Brown  and  Nathaniel  Davis 
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on  the  vray  ■with  their  families.  When  the  pioneers 
alluded  to  had  brought,  -with  their  families,  the  com- 
mencement of  social  attractions  into  the  lone  ■wilderness, 
and  others,  at  ditlereut  places  on  the  intervals,  up  and 

j  down  the  river,  had  made  little  ojienings  preparatory  to 
follo^wing  with  other  families,  the  Sandy  River  region 
began  to  be  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  man}^  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  3'oung  men  ■were 
•winno^wed  out  of  the  flourishing  agricultural  towns  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  from  southern  New  Hampshire, 

j  eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
to  plant  skill,  taste,  cultnre  and  pietj"^  in  a  new  and 
attracti^•e  location.  Within  three  or  four  years  the 
smoke,  rising  thickly  from  little  openings  in  the  dark 
forest,  proved  that  industrj-  was  making  rapid  conquest, 
and  that  a  happ}^  community  was  beginning  to  develop 
the  privileges  of  social,  intellectual  and  religious  inter- 
course. Among  those  who  removed  their  families  into 
Farmington  in  1781,  Mr.  Titcomb  was  from  Topsham, 
Me.,  his  wife  from  Rhode  Island;  Brown  and  Davis 

;  were  from  Winthrop ;  and  others  who  soon  followed 
were  from  Topsham,  Harpswell,  Nobleborough,  Dama- 
riscotta,  and  from  different  towus  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. A  large  number  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers 
of  Franklin  were  from  Martha's  Vineyard.  When  Tit- 
comb,  Brown  and  Davis  removed  their  families,  the 
nearest  grist-mill  was  at  Winthrop,  to  reach  which  the 
Sand}'  River  settlers  were  obhged  to  follow  spotted  lines, 

,  often  ■with  hand-sleds,  through  the  woods.  Some  j'ears 
elapsed  before  all  the  difficulties  were  overcome  which 
prevented  the  permanent  success  of  a  grist-mill,  —  the 
first  being  built  on  Da-vis's  Mill-Strearn,  now  the  Temple 
Mill-Stream,  near  the  centre  of  Farmington.  The  com- 
bined enterprise  of  the  settlers  put  a  saw-mill  in  success- 
ful operation  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  that  families 
wintered  in  Farmington. 

Revolutionary  soldiers,  retiring  from  the  army  at  the 
close  of  their  enlistments,  and  others,  soon  after  dis- 
charged from  the  service  by  the  peace  which  followed, 
during  a  fcvf  years  that  followed  our  last  dates,  furnished 
large  numbers  of  tlie  truest  and  best  of  men  to  Farming- 
ton,  Chesterville,  New  Sharon,  and  surrounding  towns, 
and  the  decade  which  intervened  Ijetween  1781  and  1791 
witnessed  a  surprising  development  of  numerical  in- 
crease, as  well  as  of  material  prosperity  within  the  limits 
embraced  in  our  present  historical  sketch.  In  1781, 
Enoch  Craig,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  several  others  from  Hallowell  and  Augusta, 
commenced  clearing  farms.  Craig  was  the  founder  of 
one  of  the,  most  substantial  and  enterprising  families  of 
Franklin,  hut  he  was  not  nmrricd  till  J789,  when  he  and 


Dorothy'  Starling,  of  one  of  the  leading  pioneer  families, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  Hallowell  before  the}' 
could  be  legally  united.  Solomon  Adams,  from  Chelms- 
ford, Mass. ,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  commenced  clearing 
one  of  the  Adams  farms  in  1781 ;  Nathaniel  Blodgett 
commenced  in  1780  ;  Samuel  and  Joseph  Butterfield  in 
the  same  j'ear,  and  Peter  Corbett  removed  from  Milford, 
Mass.,  in  1782.  Francis  Tufts,  who  built  the  first  mills 
at  Farmington  Falls,  removed  his  famil}'  in  1783.  For 
several  years  all  the  lots  selected,  except  a  few  in  Ches- 
terville, were  on  the  interval  tracts  which  skirt  the 
Sandy  River,  but  within  three  or  four  3'ears  the  most 
enticing  locations  on  the  intervals  were  taken  up,  and 
lots  on  the  undulating  uplands  were  commenced  upon  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  scatter  the  rapidty  increasing 
population  over  wider  regions. 

In  Chesterville,  Abraham  Wj-man  settled  as  early  as 
1782,  and  Dummer  Sewall,  2d,  and  Samuel  Linscott  had 
commenced  clearing  as  early  as  1783.  Rev.  Jotham 
Sewall  and  Elder  Edward  Locke  settled  in  Chesterville 
soon  after.  As  early  as  1784,  Joshua  Soule  and  Perkins 
Allen  had  established  themselves  in  Avon,  and  were 
soon  after  followed  by  Moses  Dudle}^,  Ebenezer  Thomp- 
son, Mark  Whitten,  T.  Humphrey,  T.  Dwelley,  and 
Samuel  and  Jeremiah  Ingham.  In  1784,  William  Reed 
from  Nobleborough,  accompanied  b}'  Edward  Flint,  John 
Day,  Joseph  Humphrey',  Jacob  Sawyer,  Wilham  His- 
cock,  and  others,  settled  in  Strong.  In  1791,  Daniel 
Collins  and  Abner  Norton  removed  their  families  into 
New  Vinej'ard,  and  were  immediatel}'  followed  by  quite 
a  colony  of  people,  most  of  them  from  Martha's  Vine- 
3'ard,  Mass.  Prince  Baker,  from  Pembroke,  Mass., 
removed  to  New  Sharon  in  1782.  He  was  early  followed 
by  Nathaniel  Tibbitts,  Benjamin  Chambers,  Benjamin 
Rollins,  James  Howes  and  Samuel  Prescott,  1st.  Mills 
were  built  in  Wilton  as  early  as  1791,  and  among  the 
settlers  are  enumerated  Isaac  Brown,  William  Walker, 
Ammial  Clough,  Joseph  Webster,  Silas  Gould,  Ebenezer 
Eaton,  Josiah  Perham,  Ebenezer  Brown,  Joshua  Perley 
and  Josiah  Blake.  Phillips  was  settled  as  early  as  1790. 
Perkins  Allen,  Setlf  Greel}'  and  son,  Jonathan  Pratt, 
Uriah  and  Joseph  Howard,  and  Isaac  Davenport  were 
among  the  first  settlers. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  within  the  first  ten  j-ears  from 
the  wintering  of  the  first  families  in  Farmington,  the 
Sandy  River  Valley,  through  most  of  its  extent,  had 
b(icomc  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  community.  At  great 
expense  of  labor  it  had  become  supplied  with  mills,  roads 
and  bridges,  rendering  the  region  a  desirable  location  for 
th(!  rapidly  increasing  population.  At  the  end  of  our 
first  decade  Farmington  alone  contained  85  families. 
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Agriculture.  —  "We  are  quite  positive  there  is  no  spot 
in  New  England  where  facts  present  a  test  so  perfect  of 
the  relative  profits  of  agricultural  industrj'.  Through 
j  the  whole  county  not  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  can  be 
named  who  brought  wealth  with  him,  or  through  inherit- 
I  ance  received  it  afterwards.     For  three-fourths  of  a 
;  century,  separated  by  long  and  hilly  roads  from  any 
navigable  waters,  no  commercial  enterprise  was  practi- 
cable beyond  suppl3-ing  an  agricultural  population  with 
articles  of  necessity,  and  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.    The  cost  of  transportation  kept  the  invest- 
!  ment  of  capital,  owned  elsewhere,  out  of  everj-  branch 
i  of  manufacturing  industry  here.    Fishing,  mining,  ship- 
building, lumbering,  &c.,  upon  which  other  counties 
have  partialty  depended,  and  from  which,  with  com- 
merce, they  have  derived  much  of  their  surplus  capital, 
have  added  nothing  to  ours.    We  are  speaking  of  the 
Sand}'  River  Valley,  not  the  region  communicating  with 
'  the  Androscoggin  north  of  the  Saddleback  range  of 
mountains.     A  comparatively  small  amount  of  ship- 
timber,  and  a  little  pine  and  hard-wood  lumber,  have 
'  been  carried  out  of  the  county  for  a  market  since  the 
railroad  has  l)een  in  operation  ;  but  it  is  j^resumed  that 
more  monej'  has  been  jjaid  for  pine  lumber  l)rought  from 
tlie  Kennebec,  and  for  hnnber  used  in  cabinet  and  car- 
riage making,  machine-work,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  our 
domestic  wants,  than  has  ever  been  added  to  oiir  cap- 
ital for  all  the  produce  of  our  forests  carried  to  an 
outside  market.    Tiie  fact  we  wish  to  impress  is  this  : 
tliat  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  capital  now  iuA-ested  in 
farms,  mills,  roads,  bridges,  houses,  churches,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  together  with  the  large  estates  which 
have  been  accumulated  here  and  carried  out  of  the 
county,  or  invested  in  stocks  in  other  regions,  and  the 
amount  carried  West  hy  an  unbroken  tide  of  emigration, 
has  been  dug  out  of  the  soil  of  Franklin  in  less  than  a 
j  century.    Some  incidental  considerations  essential  to  the 
I  lessons  of  our  histor}'  must  be  alluded  to  in  connection 
t  with  the  question.  What  has  agricultural  industry,  unas- 
'  sisted  by  any  other  enterprise  or  investment,  done  for  a 
\  communit}'  of  17  towns  in  the  interior  of  Maine?  It 
'  has,  for  nearly  a  century,  supported,  in  comparative  afflu- 
i  ence,  an  average  population  of  some  20,000.    The  fami- 
,  lies  composing  our  population  have  always  been  "  higli 
livers."    All  dairy  products  have  been  used  in  almost 
everj'  family  in  what  would  be,  in  cities,  called  reckless 
extravagance.    For  more  than  half  the  ])erio(l  eggs  were 
not  worth  carrying  out  of  tlie  count}',  and,  witli  jjouUry, 
were  lavi.shly  used  in  every  family.     ^'(•al  antl  laml), 
beef  and  pork  have  been  used  with  an  extravagance 
which  would  appal  a  city  population,  or  a  community  of 


manufacturers  or  mechanics.  And  what  community 
depending  on  other  business  ever  had  the  luxur}'  of  such 
fires  on  a  hearth  around  which  to  spend  a  winter's  even- 
ing, as  our  exhaustless  su[)i)lies  of  tlie  best  fuel  liave 
furnished?  No  city  or  manufacturing  communit}',  of 
the  same  proportional  population,  ever  consumed  an 
amount  of  fruit  half  equal  to  that  on  which  the  rural 
population  of  Franklin  have  luxuriated.  And  what 
business  ever,  or  anywhere,  clothed  a  community'  of 
20,000  up  to  the  average  point  of  as  respectable  or  com- 
fortable a  standard?  And  again,  what  city  community 
ever  had  the  rent  of  an  average  of  as  roomy  and  com- 
fortable dwellings?  Thus  our  history  illustrates  and 
records  an  unimpeachable  answer  to  the  question,  Does 
farming  pay  ? 

Up  to  the  time  when  railroad  communication  was  estab- 
lished with  an  outside  market,  the  people  of  Franklin  , 
encountered  peculiar  disadvantages  which  gave  a  special  \ 
direction  to  their  agricultural  investments.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  of  a  produce  market,  little  of  the 
money  brought  into  the  count}-  or  value  rendered  for  im- 
ported goods  was  exchanged  for  heavy  articles  of  produce,  j 
The  wealth  and  prosperity  to  which  Franklin  has  attained 
as  an  agricultural  community  is  truceal)le  to  the  fact  that 
its  people  were  compelled  to  regard  the  territory  as  a 
grazing  region.  And  just  in  proportion  as  grazing,  that 
is,  "  stock  growing,"  was  made  a  specialty,  their  prog- 
ress and  prosperit}'  have  been  conspicuous.  The  Avriti  r 
knows  of  no  instance  where  a  Franklin  farmer  has  kept 
out  of  speculation  and  experiment,  and  made  a  specialty 
of  grazing  through  a  series  of  j-ears,  who  has  not  become 
pecuniarily  independent. 

A  railroad  was  opened  to  Farmingtou  in  1859,  bring- 
the  Sand}'  River  Valley  into  convenient  market  proximit}' 
to  Portland  ;  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  Movements  are  now  in  operation 
for  extending  that  communication  to  Phillips.  But  thus 
far  the  railroad  has  not  wrought,  nor  will  it  ever  become 
likely  to  work  any  essential  change  in  the  direction  of 
domestic  industry.  Franklin  will  continue  to  Ije  a  graz- 
ing region,  and  cultivated  crops  will  contimie  to  sustain 
a  subordinate  relation  to  the  more  profitable  investments 
of  producing  and  using  grass  and  hay.  Both  soil  and 
climate  are  partieularl}'  adajjted  to  the  production  of  com 
and  wheat,  and  oats  on  the  intervals  not  unficMpieully 
produce  from  l->  to  !)0  bushels  to  the  acre.  These  crops  ; 
arc  raised  quite  largely.  A  large  ])usiness  is  done  in 
canning  sweet-corn,  and  larnicrs  lind  it  i)rolilalil(^  to  sell 
to  the  canning  establishnienls  from  S-'jO  to  ^l.")*)  w(;rth  of 
green  ears  each  autunui.  The  apple  crop  has  been  one  of 
the  incidental  investments  which  has  proved  a  succcsslnl 
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auxiliaiy  in  increasing  the  capital  of  our  farmers.  Noble 
orchards  were  early  planted  all  over  the  count}-,  not  from 
any  anticipated  market  for  their  produce,  but  for  domes- 
tic use  of  the  fruit,  and  the  manufacture,  for  home  use, 
of  what  was  once  the  popular  beverage  of  New  England 
—  cider.  These  orchards  passed  their  prime  and  be- 
came somewhat  wasted  hy  decay  before  raili-oad  commu- 
nication gave  market  value  to  the  fruit ;  but  as  cider 
went  out  of  use,  and  an  extensive  market  opened  for 
dried  apples,  domestic  industr}'  turned  the  fruit  crop  to 


with  tall  spire,  erected  for  public  worship  before  the 
growing  influence  of  various  denominations  divided  the 
Congregational  strength  of  New  England  and  led  to  the 
erection  of  great  numbers  of  smaller  and  convenient 
houses.  The  old  Farmington  meeting-house  had  ceased 
to  be  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  while  the  ground- 
floor  was  retained  for  a  town  house,  the  gallery  was 
turned  over  to  the  countj',  and  the  re-arrangement  and 
remodelling  of  its  room}'  space  makes  it,  in  every  respect, 
one  of  the  best  rooms  for  court  purposes  in  the  State. 
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profitable  account,  uud  sometimes  from  two  to  tluce 
hundred  dollars  a  year  has  been  added  to  the  capital  of 
of  each  of  the  families  who  have  appropriated  their  sur- 
plus time  to  apple  diying.  It  is  thought  that  within 
aliout  20  years,  in  some  16  towns  in  Franklin,  not  less 
tlian  $rjO,000  has  been  invested  in  efforts  to  replenish 
the  old  orchards,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  proved 
a  total  loss,  as  tlie  trees  sold  by  agents  from  the  nur- 
series of  New  York  have  pi'oved  to  be  too  tender  for  the 
severer  winters  of  Maine. 

Tlie  pu1)liG  buildings  and  private  dwellings  of  Frank- 
lin arc  a  noticealjle  feature,  even  in  a  brief  description. 
When  the  county  was  organized  there  was  in  Farming- 
ton,  the  shire  town,  one  of  those  large  wooden  structures 


The  first  sermon  preached  in  Franklin  Count}'  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  at  the  log-house  of  Stephen  Titcomb, 
about  178.3.  The  religious  element  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  tlie  sel(?ct  representatives  of  New  England 
thought  and  feeling,  who  brouglit  a  large  share  of  what 
then  existed  of  Puritan  veneration,  civilization  and  re- 
finement into  the  Sandy  River  Valley.  Profound  respect 
for  religion  was  almost  miivcrsal,  and  that  respect,  to  an 
interesting  extent,  soon  began  to  ripen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  emotional  power.  As  early  as  1800,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house  was  erected  at  Farmington 
Falls.  The  meeting-house  at  the  Centre,  now  the  court- 
house, was  raised  in  1803,  and,  within  a  few  years  after, 
the  erection  of  other  houses — generally  neat,  substantial 
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and  well-finished  structures,  man}*  of  them  with  spires, 
and  several  with  bells  —  commenced  and  was  carried  on 
with  generous  liberality  and  j^orscverance  in  all  parts  of 
the  county.  In  Farmington  a  brick  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  a  union  house 
at  the  Falls,  and  subsequently,  at  the  Ceuti-e  village,  the 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Free  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Unitarians  and  CathoUcs  each  erected  houses  of  worship 
representing  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  adding  much  to  the  attractions  of  that  elegant 
and  flourishing  tillage.  The  Methodists  have  just  re- 
placed their  fii'st  house  at  this  village  by  a  house  costing 
more  than  $10,000.  Some 
20,000  inhabitants  in  the 
county  of  Franklin  are  not 
onl}-  accommodated  hy  the 
eight  churches  enumerated 
in  Farmington,  but  by  two 
houses  in  Chesterville,  two 
in  Weld,  three  in  Jay,  four 
in  Wilton,  three  in  Tem- 
ple, four  in  New  Sharon, 
two  in  Industry,  three  in 
I?ew  \'ineyard,  one  in 
Freeman,  two  in  Strong, 
three  in  Phillips,  and  per- 
haps others.  This  list  pre- 
sents an  aggregate  of  a 
meeting-house  to  about  55o 
inhabitants.  The  average 
value  of  these  37  houses 
is,  probably,  not  less  than 
$4,000  each,  or  $148,000. 


Most  of  the  villages  of 
Franklin  have  commodious  scenery  at  ABBOxa'  family  school,  FARmNGTON,  me 
halls,  some  of  thom  elegant,  particularly  at  Farmington 
Centre.  The  county  has  three  flourishing  agricultural 
societies,  each  with  an  enclosed  park  and  proper  build- 
ings for  pui-poses  of  exhibition.  The  three  annual 
shows  of  these  societies  are  occasions  of  great  at- 
traction  in  a  community  so  largelj'  agricultural,  and 
draw  together,  for  two  or  three  days,  many  thousands  of 
spectators.  Everj'  year  more  or  less  town  shows  arc  held. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  county  may  be 
enumerated  several  school-houses,  in  different  towns, 
erected  within  a  few  years,  which  vie  with  similar  struc- 
tures in  our  principal  villages  and  cities.  The  largest  of 
these  was  erected  at  Farmington,  in  1877.  One  erected 
recently  at  Phillips  is  an  honor  to  that  enterprising  and 
growing  village. 


men  of  tasteful  and  substantial  ai'chitecture,  and  is  loca- 
ted on  a  beautifully  undulating  lot,  shaded  by  a  dense 
grove.  The  "NVillo^vs,  a  noble  and  costly  edifice,  erected 
a  few  3'ears  since  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Aillage  from  the  north,  for  a  young  ladies'  seminar}-, 
adds  largely  to  the  attractive  features  of  Farmington, 
though  not  3'et  proving  a  lucrative  or  succes.sful  enter- 
prise. The  Wendall  Institute,  under  the  management 
of  the  Misses  May,  has  a  building  pleasantly  located 
and  admirably  adapted  to  its  frugal  wants,  and  has  be- 
come a  deservedly  popular  school. 

The  Little  Blue,  or  Abbott  Family  School,  established 

in  1844,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
P.  Abbott,  in  a  house  built 
hy  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott, 
and  where  he  performed 
much  of  his  literary  work, 
has  become  more  famous, 
it  is  generally  believed, 
than  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  and  is 
serving  as  a  model  for 
others.  On  the  death  of 
its  founder,  in  1849,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  A.  II.  Abbott,  under 
whose  management,  as- 
sisted by  his  accomplished 
lad}',  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Hiram  Belcher, 
it  soon  rose  in  popularity 
so  as  to  attract  pupils  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  The  park 
occupies  a  large  square  bc- 


The  normal  school  builduig  at  Farmington  is  a  speci- 


tween  the  two  principal  streets  of  the  village,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  a  small  stream,  winding  through  the  square 
nearly  from  corner  to  corner,  presenting  precipitous 
banks,  lawns  sloping  gradually  to  the  sandy  beach,  cata- 
racts, rapids,  darklj'-shadcd  pools,  with  two  navigable 
lakes,  with  coves,  islands,  and  whatever  art  can  supply 
in  imitation  of  nature. 

Opposite  the  Uttle  Blue  School  is  the  cottage  residence 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  surrounded  by  pleasingly  diversified 
grounds. 

In  1832,  a  printing-press  was  introduced  into  Franklin 
County,  and  the  "  Sandy  River  Yeoman"  was  pubUshed 
one  year,  when  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In 
1840,  the  "  Franklin  Register"  was  started  at  Farming- 
ton,  and  four  years  after  changed  to  the  "Chronicle," 
which,  with  several  diflerent  publishers,  has  been  sus- 
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tained  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  It  is  now  published 
and  edited  by  Charles  W.  Keyes,  and  enjoj's  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  countr}-  jjapers  in  New 
England.  In  1858,  the  "Franklin  Patriot"  was  started 
in  Farmington,  and  -nas  for  years  well  sustained.  It 
was  a  smart  political  opponent  of  the  "  Chronicle,"  and 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  it  was  discontinued.  Franklin  has  now  two 
papers,  the  "Chronicle,"  and  the  "Phillips  Phono- 
graph," started  in  1878,  and  a  job-printing  establishment 
at  Farniiniiton,  owned  bv  Mr.  David  IT.  Knowlton. 


upon  b}'  ledges  or  rocks,  morasses  or  ponds,  as  to  dis- 
qualify it  for  a  profitable  farm.  The  Sandy  River  makes 
a  course  of  some  twelve  miles  through  the  town.  A 
range  of  lots  extends  each  side  from  the  river  about  a 
mile,  with  an  average  width  of  some  forty  rods.  These 
continued  lines  of  lots  include  interval  soil  on  the  river 
ends,  and  undulating  slopes  for  pasturage  and  woodland, 
in  the  opposite  extremities.  Two  roads,  one  of  which 
intersects  every  one  of  these  lots,  extend  along  the  val- 
ley the  whole  length  of  the  town.  The  numerous  build- 
ings connected  with  these  long,  narrow  farms,  all  of 


WKSTfCIlN  NOKMAL   SCHOOL,  FA.RM1NGTON. 


Farmington  Falls  was  temporarily,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  her  literary  career,  the  abode  of  perhaps 
Maine's  sweetest  living  singer,  then  Mrs.  Taylor,  after- 
wards ;Mrs.  Paul  Akers,  but  more  widely  known  as 
"  Florence  Perc}-." 

TOAVNS. 

Farmikgton,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Sandy  River  Valley, 
is  tlio  shire  town  of  Franklin,  whicli,  as  a  county,  was 
incorporated  from  contiguous  parts  of  three  adjoining 
counties  in  1840.  It  is  a  large  township,  and  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  Maine.  In  all  its  territory  it  has  not  one  lot,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  sun'C}',  which  is  so  far  encroached 


course  on  the  lines  of  the  roads,  give  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  much  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  village, 
and  make,  a  ride  through  the  town  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting which  a  tonri«t  can  find  in  New  England. 

Farmington  Centre,  spreading  over  some  600  acres  of 
a  beautiful  and  slightly  undulating  plain,  has  the  county 
buildings,  six  churches,  the  normal  school  building,  the 
Little  Blue  Family  School  buildings,  the  Willows  Female 
Seminary  and  Wendell  Institute  buildings.  The  village 
owes  much  of  its  population,  and  many  of  its  beautiful 
residences,  and  the  garden-like  culture  of  its  surrounding 
territory,  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  retiring  farmers 
and  business  men,  and  orphaned  families,  to  seek  it  as 
an  economical  and  attractive  home  ;  and  if  its  intellectual 
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and  religious  associations  maintain  their  present  char- 
I  acter,  and  the  prestige  of  its  educational  character  and 
i  facilities  remains  permanent,  the  prospect  is  that  its 
[  growth  will  continue  till  miles  of  the  surrounding  plain 
j  will  be  covered  with  suburban  cottages.  The  "\illage  at 
Farmington  Falls  is  partly  in  Farmington  and  partly  in 
Chestenille,  and  has  some  fort}*  tenements,  an  extensive 
spool-factor}',  two  saw-mills,  an  iron-foundr}-,  pulp- 
mill,  excelsior  factory,  and  other  machinerj*.  Its  ma- 
chinery has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  constant  suppl}- 
of  timber.  Two  miles  west  from  Farmington  Falls, 
beautifully  located  on  a  plain  through  which  runs  the 
TTilson  Stream,  surrounded  hy  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
is  the  village  of  Keith's  ]Mills,  or  North  Chestervillc. 
This  is  likewise  located  partly  in  Farmington  and  parti}' 
in  Chesterville,  and  has  a  beautiful  union  village  church, 
with  a  bell  that  was  a  donation  from  Eev.  Jotham  Sewall. 
widely  known  as  "  Father  Sewall."  and  sometimes  desig- 
nated the  "Apostle  of  Maine,"  whose  remains  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  outskirts  of  the  ^■^llage. 

This  village  is  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  sleighs^,  which  have  attained  character  in 
an  extensive  mai-ket.  Using  the  machinerj^  at  the  vil- 
lage, the  manufacture  is  earned  on  largel}'  on  the  sur- 
rounding farms, — each  of  which  has  a  shop. — proflt- 
ablv,  as  it  is  supposed,  mixing  manufacturing  and  agin- 
cultural  industry. 

A  pretty  village,  with  a  fine  church,  and  all  sorts  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  lumber,  is  situated  on  the 
Little  Norridgewock,  at  Chesterville  Centre.  Here  is 
likewise  the  tannery  of  the  Messrs.  Riggs,  the  largest  in 
the  county,  where  b}'  the  use  of  large  reels  made  to 
slowly  revolve  by  water  and  steam  power,  some  9,000 
dozen  sheepskins  per  week  are  alternatel}-  jjlunged  into 
and  drawn  out  of  great  vats  of  the  tanning  liquor  pro- 
cured by  the  annual  use  of  500  cords  of  hemlock  bark. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  3,280. 

"WiLTOx,  a  highly  cultivated  township  containing  1,90G 
inhabitants,  in  addition  to  its  agriculture  improves  the 
vj\luable  water-power  of  the  "Wilson  stream  in  two  im- 
portant villages.    A  woollen-factory,  established  here  in 
1843,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  is  at  present  hope- 
'  fully  prosperous.    A  sc}'the-factor3-,  including  the  manu- 
facture of  the  lightning  hay-knife,  a  very  remunerative 
business,  is  located  here.    The  railroad  passes  through 
j  the  village,  and  it  has  the  trade  of  a  well-developed 
!  agricultural  region  around  it. 

I     Two  or  three  niiles  above  East  Wilton  is  another  large 
'  village.  It  is  located  on  Wilson's  stream,  at  the  oullot  of 
its  great  natural  reservoir,  Wilson's  Pond.     Tlic  stream 
has  been  crossed  by  a  numher  of  d:nns,  iiml  the  water- 


I 
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j  power  has  been  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  A  su- 
perior flour-mill,  a  large  peg-factory,  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing  short  lumber  in  every  useful  fonn,  in 
connection  with  fiu'ilities  for  a  constant  supply  of  tim- 
ber in  the  immediate  \-icinit3',  make  the  village  a  scene 
of  busy,  cheerful  life  seldom  equalled  in  New  England. 
Two  tasteful  churches  and  a  noble  academ}-  building  are 
among  the  attractions  of  a  public  character.  A  large 
tannery  is  located  here.  About  1852  an  enterprising 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  place,  Mr.  D.  Fernald,  i 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  factor}-  for  the  special  | 
manufacture  of  woollen-yarn  for  knitting.  He  introduced  j 
and  multiplied  machinery  adapted  to  the  design  till  he 
almost  monopolized  a  very  large  market  territory  for  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  article  he  had  succeeded  in  suc- 
cessfully introducing.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
this  mill-propei'ty  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture. 

Temple  and  Avon,  adjoining  towns,  with  a  respective 
population  of  640  and  510,  possess  a  romantic  and  some- 
what peculiar  interest.  The  summit  of  Mount  Blue,  a 
mountain  famous  throughout  New  England,  and  rising 
2,804  feet  above  the  ocean,  is  situated  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Avon,  vnth.  the  bold  front  of  its  southern  pre- 
cipitous slope  in  Temple.  Eastward,  the  successive 
peaks  of  the  range  become  gradually  depressed  along 
a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  dividing  line  of  the  two 
townships,  till  the  ridge  terminates  in  the  precipitous 
bluff  of  Day's  Mountain,  where  it  almost  overhangs  the 
Sandy  River  channel  in  Strong.  Gathering  its  head- 
waters from  this  mountain  range,  the  Temple  stream 
makes  its  descent  through  the  whole  length  of  Temple 
and  a  part  of  Farmington  to  its  union  with  the  Sandy 
River  just  below  the  Centre  Village.  A  strip  of  beauti- 
ful interval  skirts  the  part  of  this  stream  which  runs  j 
through  Temple,  which  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  thickly  I 
settled  and  highly  cultivated.  Aside  from  this  valley, 
there  are  fertile  valleys  and  side-hill  slopes  forming 
excellent  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  most  of 
the  township  resembles  a  tumultuous  sea  of  hills  and 
mountains,  upheavals  of  the  earliest  geological  age, 
covered  with  bowlders  and  soil  enough  to  support  enor- 
mous supplies  of  timber  —  largely  consisting,  in  all  the 
more  elevated  parts,  of  spruce.  These  rough  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  regions  are  proving  to  be  profitable 
territory.  A  pretty  and  growing  village  uses  up  the 
water-power  of  the  Temple  stream,  near  the  south-east  i 
corner  of  the  town  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber  — 
principally  spruce,  poplnr  and  birch. 

Weld,  population  1,1. 'JO,  has  two  flourishing  villages 
where,  b}'  water-power  and  steam,  immense  quantities 
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of  lumber  are  manufactured  into  spools,  sc'3the,  salt 
and  other  boxes.  "Webb's  Pond,  a  large  pond  in  the 
centre  of  Weld,  discharges  its  water  by  Webb's  River, 
running  through  a  broad  plain  in  Carthage,  containing 
great  quantities  of  pine  timber,  into  the  Androscoggin. 
Berry's  Mills  is  a  small  lumber-manufacturing  village  in 
Carthage. 

Phillips,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  described 
as  having  two  flourishing  villages,  some  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  apart,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of  a  little 
rivalry  between  them  ;  but  now  an  attractive  school  edi- 
fice, a  costlj-  church,  a  large  new  public-house,  and  neat 
and  showy  private  residences  have  so  filled  up  the  inter- 
vening space  that  tourists  cannot  locate  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  A'illages.  Phillips  has  manj  of  the  best 
farms  in  Maine,  and  the  village  is  surrounded  by  a 
larger  territory  naturallj'  dei^endent  upon  it  as  a  business 
centre  than  any  other  ■village  in  Franklin.  Its  water- 
power  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  development  and 
application.  It  is  the  abode  of  Abner  Toothaker,  Esq. , 
who,  with  the  large  sums  he  annually  pays  out  to  labor- 
ers, makes  it  the  centre  from  which  he  directs  his 
extensive  lumbering  operations  in  the  Raiigely  Lake 
region.  A  printing-press  has  just  been  established 
there.  It  is  already'  the  location  of  a  large  amount 
of  professional  abilitj',  of  talent,  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  it  can  hardly  escape  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  interior  villages  of  Maine.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  1,375. 

Madrid  has  a  prettj'  village  on  the  road  leading  from 
Phillips  to  the  Rangeley  Lake  region,  where  the  water- 
power  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Sandy  River  is  used. 
The  town  has  several  saw-mills,  and  extensive  resources 
in  spruce  lumber  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Saddleback  and 
Mount  Abraham.  The  summits  of  these  mountains  rise 
above  the  limits  of  forest  vegetation,  and  present  hun- 
dreds of  acres  covered  with  long  moss,  with  occasionally 
a  mere  sprig  of  arctic  vegetation  seeming  to  cUng  to  the 
moss. 

New  Sharon,  containing  1,450  inhabitants,  was  one 
of  the  first  settled,  and  is  now  one  of  the  townships,  the 
natural  advantages  of  which  have  become  most  full}'  de- 
veloped. Its  numerous  farms  have  made  a  long  list  of 
proprietors  independent  and  aggregated  large  amounts 
of  capital,  whicli  has  gone  forth  as  a  constant^  flowing 
tide  to  swell  the  investments  of  cities  and  plant  prosperity 
over  all  tlic  wide  West.  The  town  has  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest interior  villages  in  Maine,  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sandy  River,  where  a  natural  fall  is  crossed  b}'  a 
dam  and  an  expensive  covered  bridge.  In  addition  to 
the  mills  required  by  the  necessities  of  agricultural  com- 


munities, a  chair-factory  maintains  successful  operation 
in  this  village. 

Other  towns  of  Frankhn  County  are  Freeman,  a  fine 
agricultural  township,  with  a  population  of  600  ;  Salem, 
a  flourishing  farming  town  of  300  inhabitants  ;  Industry, 
population  725,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Clear  Water 
Pond,  and  having,  at  Allen's  Mills,  a  water-power  of 
great  value,  used  in  manufacturing  shovel-handles  and 
every  variet}^  of  lumber ;  Kingfield,  named  from  Wil- 
liam King,  first  governor  of  Maine,  population  560  ;  and 
New  Vineyard,  containing  755  inhabitants,  a  manufac- 
turing town  noted  for  its  romantic  scenery  and  its  almost 
unexampled  privileges  of  natural  water-power. 

Some  twenty  townships  of  the  territory  of  Franklin, 
lying  north  of  the  Saddleback  and  Abraham  mountain- 
range,  diflfer  materially  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
count}'.  Only  a  narrow  strip,  comparatively,  is  settled, 
or  has  been  stripped  of  the  lumber  of  the  primeval 
forests.  The  partially  settled  and  border  region  of  the 
great  tract  of  forest  stretching  north  to  the  Canada  line, 
has,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  great  attention  as  a 
summer  residence  for  parties  and  families  from  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  places,  and  the  prospect  now  is 
that 'the  region  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resorts  in  the  United  States.  With  a  few  brief 
observations,  we  will  pass  over  northern  Franklin. 

Rangeley,  the  oldest  of  the  settled  townships,  has  its 
name  from  an  English  gentleman,  who,  emigrating  to 
New  York,  in  some  business  investments  unintentionally 
became  proprietor  of  the  tract.  He  visited  his  township 
after  a  few  pioneer  families  moved  into  cabins  ■where 
they  had  begun  to  make  clearings,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  new  wilderness  possessions  as  to  con- 
ceive the  romantic  idea  of  reproducing,  as  near  as  Amer- 
ican institutions  might  render  practicable,  the  English 
relation  of  lord  and  tenantry.  He  selected  a  beautiful 
location,  and,  though  separated  by  a  belt  of  some  15 
miles  of  forest  from  the  nearest  carriage-road,  at  great 
expense  erected  a  two-story  mansion  of  no  inconsiderable 
claims  to  architectural  merit.  Into  this  he  moved  with 
his  accomplished  family.  Though  he  found  little  con- 
genial sjTOpathy  among  the  increasing  band  of  settlers, 
while  he  often  encountered  undeserved  opposition  and 
prejudice,  he  persevered,  b}'  the  erection  of  mills  and  the 
opening  of  roads,  and  in  other  ways  secured  the  rapid 
development  of  a  flourishing  settlement.  The  settlers 
■wisely  turned  their  attention  specially  to  grazing,  as, 
whatever  diflficulties  distance  or  character  of  roads  might 
interpose,  they  were  sure  of  a  cattle-market  at  their  very 
doors.  When  subsequently  the  great  business  enterprise 
of  running  jnne-logs  down  the  Androscoggin  became 
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established,  the  hay-crop  found  a  ready  market  in  sup- 
pl3'ing  the  logging  camps.  The  first  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  &c.,  preparing  the  way  for  the  grass 
crops,  proved  to  be  large,  and  between  "burnt-crop- 
ping," grazing  and  lumbering,  many  of  the  settlers  be- 
came, not  merely  pecuniarily  independent,  but  wealth}-. 
The  Isiles  family,  and  the  Toothaker  famil}-,  among 
others  deserve  historic  renown  for  the  industry  and  per- 
severance with  which  they  have  led  the  waj'  in  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  the  soil  and  forests  of 
northern  Franklin.  Paiticularly,  Abner  Toothaker, 
Esq.,  in  his  vast  lumbering  operations,  hy  the  regular 


employment  of  great  numbers  of  men,  and  the  prompt- 
ness and  liberality  with  which  he  distributes  a  great 
aggregate  of  capital  in  the  form  of  payment,  has  con- 
ferred unmeasured  benefits  upon  Phillips  and  upper 
Franklin. 

Mr.  Rangelj'  continued  to  reside  at  the  Lakes  15  3'ears, 
where  in  his  home  he  carried  out  much  of  the  form  and 
ceremon}'  practised  by  the  English  nobilit}^  Mrs.  R. 
was  never  contented.  The  daughter  died,  and  Mr. 
Rangel}-  at  length  sold  his  possessions  and  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  resided  several  j-ears.  His  last 
removal  was  to  Henr}'  County,  N.  C,  where  he  died. 


HAIS'COCK  COUISTTY. 


BY  HON.   PARKER  TT^CK  AND  MISS   C.  B.  HOMER. 


The  exceedingly  irregular  triangle  of  Hancock  Count}- 
is  bounded  on  the  east  hy  TTashington  County,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  and  north  b}- 
Penobscot  Ba}-,  River,  and  County.  From  north  to 
south  it  measures  about  85  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
varies  from  6  to  40  miles.  Population  in  1870,  36,495. 
Within  its  limits  lie  some  300  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  upon  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  at  20  miles  distant  from  the  "mej-ne"  land,  Mt. 
Desert  Rock  raises  its  half-acre  of  surface.  Among  these 
islands  wind  many  devious  channels,  througli  which  pre- 
sumably cruised  the  gallant  Norsemen  in  their  adven- 
turous voyages,  lea-ving  traces  of  their  presence  along 
the  seaboard. 

The  early  history  of  Hancock  County  is  almost  the 
earliest  histor}-  of  the  State,  and  well  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  antiquarian.  Lea\ing  in  the  mist}*  past 
the  voyages  of  Cabot,  the  Portuguese  Cortereal,  and  the 
Florentine  Verrazani,  with  those  reported  of  other  navi- 
gators, such  as  Gomez  and  Thevet,  indicating  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  section  at  a  verj'  early  period,  we  come 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
when  the  real,  tangible  historj'  of  tiiis  region  begins. 

In  1603,  the  Sieur  De  Monts  received  from  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  a  commission  as  governor-general  of  Acadia, 
his  jurisdiction  extending  from  "\^irginia  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
His  colony  made  a  settlement  on  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
which  was  soon  given  up,  and  the  patent  cancelled  by 
the  king.    The  application  of  some  of  his  associates  to. 


the  French  government  for  aid  awakened  the  attention  of 
Catholicism  to  the  new  field,  and  missionaries  were  sent 
to  Port  Roj-al  (now  Annapolis,  N.  S.),  whence  fathers 
Biarde  and  Masse  found  their  way  to  Mt.  Desert  in 
1609. 

In  1613,  came  the  band  of  25  colonists  led  by  Suas- 
saye,  the  agent  of  the  beautiful  and  pious  Madame 
de  Guercheville,  who,  desirous  of  bringing  the  Indians  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  b}'  her  influence  with 
Marie  de  Medicis,  had  obtained  from  the  king  a  transfer 
of  the  grant  of  De  Monts.  They  landed,  erected  a 
cross,  celebrated  mass,  and  from  gratitude  at  their  escape 
from  the  terrible  gales  on  the  coast,  named  the  place 
"  Saint  Sauvcur."  How  long  the}'  remained  here  is 
uncertain,  but  a  fort  was  built  and  a  settlement  made  at 
the  locality'  now  known  as  Ship  Harbor,  Tremont. 

In  1605,  the  famous  Champlain,  with  several  followers, 
sailed  by  Mt.  Desert,  to  which,  in  honor  of  De  Monts,  he 
gave  the  name,  "  L'isle  de  Monts  Desert,"  and  Isle  au 
Ilaut,  then  sailed  up  the  river  called  Pemptagoet,  which 
is,  without  difficulty,  identified  from  his  minute  descrip- 
tion as  the  Penobscot.  De  Monts  took  formal  possession 
of  his  country,  b}-  setting  up  a  cross,  nuuiing  it  Acadia, 
by  which  name  it  was  known  for  man}'  years.  The  region 
was  subsequently  visited  by  Martin  Pring,  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth, Capt.  Samuel  Argall  of  Virginia,  wlio  broke  up 
the  Catholic  settlement  at  Saint  Sauveur,  and  by  Capt. 
John  Smith. 

Weymouth  took  possession  oT  tlic  countrv  for  liis 
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sovereign  James  I.  of  England,  so  it  became  a  source 
of  contention  for  the  two  rival  European  powers,  France 
claiming  it  by  Airtue  of  the  exploration  of  Cartier  in 
1534  and  possession  by  De  Monts,  England  from  the 
discover}-  of  Cabot  in  1498  and  claims  of  We^-mouth. 
For  180  years,  the  countr}'  east  of  the  Penobscot  was  a 
part  of  Acadia,  and  shared  its  fortunes,  which  kept  this 
region  almost  unsettled  during  the  provincial  history-  of 
Maine.  Bancroft  saj  s  the  first  intelligible  welcome  which 
greeted  the  Pilgrims  at  Ph'mouth  was  from  an  Indian 
who  had  learned  a  little  English  from  the  fishermen  at 
Penobscot. 

In  162G,  a  trading-house  was  established  at  Pentagoet 
b}-  the  Plymouth  Corapanj-.    Pentagoet,  the  name  given 

i  b}-  the  French  to  the  peninsula  now  occupied  by  Castine, 
Penobscot  and  Brooksville,  is  supposed  to  be  an  Indian 
name  filtered  through  the  French  language,  meaning 
"  the  entrance  of  the  river."  Other  names  were  Baga- 
duce  and  Penobscot,  which  last  name  was  spelt  b}'  the 
early  settlers  in  nearly  sixty  waj'S,  most  of  them  scarcelj- 
recognizable.    It  is  derived  from  penoj^ts  and  suk,  signi- 

'  fying  "  rockj-  place."  The  country'  was  inhabited  hy  the 
Tarratines,  who  then  occupied  the  Penobscot  territory. 

The  Pilgrim  trading-post  had  a  flourishing  trade  until 
1632,  when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  French  and  property 
taken  to  the  amount  of  £500.  Three  years  later,  it  was 
taken  and  the  occupants  driven  away  by  D'Aulnay  de 
Charnise,  a  subordinate  oflficer  under  Isaac  de  Razillai, 
governor  of  Acadia.  The  Plymouth  Colony  soon  tried 
to  regain  the  peninsula,  and  Capt.  Girling  in  the  ship 
"Great  Hope,"  accompanied  by  Miles  Standish  in  a  bark 
with  20  men,  was  sent  against  the  fort,  occupied  by  18 

j  persons.  Capt.  Girhng  fired  away  his  powder  before  he 
was  near  the  fort,  and  had  to  retreat,  leaving  himself  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  those  in  the  fort,  who  had  found  no 

I  need  of  braverj'. 

After  this  first  recorded  battle  in  Penobscot  waters, 
until  1G54,  the  French  held  undisputed  possession  of  the 
territory,  but  there  was  little  peace  in  it,  for  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Razillai  in  1G35,  the  fierce  contest  for 
supreme  command  between  the  rival  lieutenants,  La  Tour 
and  D'Aulnav,  kept  all  Acadia  in  commotion.  For  16 
years  the  struggle  continued,  with  varying  success,  but 
the  fierce  D'Aulna}*  held  his  position  at  his  fortress  of 
Pentagoet,  which  was  the  chosen  resort  and  favorite 
home  of  the  Romish  missionaries.  To  this  time  belon<rs 
tlie  little  cliapel  to  "  Our  Lady  of  II0I3'  Hope,"  erected 
by  the  pious  Father  Leo  of  Paris  in  the  mission  of  the 
Capuchins  in  1648. 

I  In  1651,  D'Aulnay  died,  and  shortly  after  his  enem}-, 
La  Tour,  who  had  bfcn  driven  away,  returned  from  some 

I 
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quarter,  professing  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  whilom  rival.  He  lived  at  St.  John 
after  this,  where  by  his  Catholic  professions  he  gained 
the  support  of  the  Jesuits  and  Indians,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  French  court  and  Romish  Church. 

In  1654,  Oliver  Cromwell,  under  pretence  of  attacking 
the  Dutch  at  New  York,  sent  one  Maj.  Sedgwick,  who 
turned  his  fleet  this  wa^-,  took  the  fort  at  Penobscot,  and 
conquered  all  the  country  from  thence  to  Port  Royal. 
La  Tour  was  allowed  the  free  use  of  his  possessions  until 
his  death,  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Stephen, 
to  whom,  with  William  Crowne  and  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
Cromwell  in  1656  granted  the  charter  of  Acadia,  in- 
cluding Pentagoet.  Col.  Temple  was  established  here 
for  several  3'ears,  where  he  built  up  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  until  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  English  held  quiet 
possession  of  Acadia.  Hy  that  treat}',  in  1667,  Nova 
Scotia  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  in  1670,  a 
formal  surrender  of  Pentagoet  was  made  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Grandfontaine,  commander. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  Baron  Jean 
Vincent  de  St.  Castin  came  from  Quebec  to  Pentagoet. 
He  was  born  at  Oleron,  in  the  district  of  Bearn  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  of  noble  famil}',  and  possessed  a  com- 
petent education  ;  was  at  one  time  a  colonel  in  the  king's 
body-guard,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  regiment  called 
the  "  Carignan  Salieres."  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
regiment  was  discharged  from  the  arm}-,  and  he  decided 
to  remain  in  this  country.  Accordingly  he  came  to  this 
peninsula  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  the  chief  JMadockawando,  and  real- 
izing in  the  New  World  the  feudal  system  of  the  Old. 
Bold,  brave,  and  adventurous,  the  savage  life -had  a  great 
charm  for  him,  and  for  it  he  relinquished  the  delights  of 
civilization.  Highly  esteemed  by  the  French,  he  kept 
aloof  from  the  English,  to  whom  he  was  bitterly  opposed, 
and  by  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  who  admired  and 
respected  him  almost  as  a  divinity,  he  held  the  Penobscot 
territory  for  his  countrymen. 

A  census  of  Acadia  in  1 671  gives  the  population  of  this 
place  as  31  souls  —  6* civilians  and  25  soldiers. 

In  1674,  the  fort  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  Flemish 
corsair,  thought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  English  in  Bos- 
ton. The  commander,  M.  de  Chambly,  was  carried  pris- 
oner to  the  St.  John's  River,  and  afterwards  ransomed  at 
the  price  of  a  thousand  beaver-skins.  Two  years  subse- 
quently the  Dutch  came  in  a  man-of-war,  and  captured 
the  fort  at  Pentagoet,  but  were  promptly  driven  out  by 
an  expedition  sent  from  Boston. 

For  the  next  ten  years  there  was  peace,  and  Baron  de 
St.  Castin  made  himself  rich  by  the  fur  trade,  and  power- 
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fill  by  his  connection  with  the  French  and  Indians.  As 
in  the  days  of  D'Aulnay,  this  was  a  favointe  resort  of  th,e 
Catholic  priests,  who  called  Castin's  Penobscot  residence 

j  the  Parish  of  the  Sainte  Famille. 

In  the  year  1 688  Su'  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New 
England,  came  in  the  frigate  '•  Rose"  and  plundered  his 
trading-house  of  its  valuables,  lea^-ing  only  the  little 
chapel  untouched.  The  Baron,  who  had  fled  to  the 
woods,  was  notified  by  an  Indian  that  his  goods  would 
be  restored  to  him  if  he  would  ask  for  them  at  Pcmaquid 
and  obey  the  king  of  England,  which  conditions  he  re- 
fused, and  justl}'  incensed  at  this  outrage,  would  have 
retaliated,  had  not  the  government  of  Massachusetts  im- 
mediatclv  disclaimed  any  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  adopted  pacific  measures. 

!  In  1690  Sir  WiUiam  Phips  was  sent  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  subdue  Nova  Scotia.  He 
took  formal  possession  of  the  coast  from  Port  Royal  to 

j  Penobscot,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  State  by  the 
Provincial  charter  of  1691.  In  1693  Castin  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  English  Crown,  which,  however,  did 

'  not  prevent  him,  three   j'ears  later,  from  aiding  the 

I  French  with  a  company  of  Indians  in  an  attack  upon 
Pemaquid.  In  1697,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  French  and  English,  and- 
after  a  few  j-ears  of  quiet  trading,  Castin,  in  1701, 
returned  to  France.  In  1704  Col.  Church  came  witli 
an  expedition  into  this  region,  where  he  captured  and 
killed  many  French  and  Indians;  and  in  1710  Acadia 
was  subdued  by  an  arm}'  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Nickolson,  raised  b}-  the  New  England  Colonies. 
From  that  time  to  the  three  j-ears'  war  with  the 
Indians,  in  1744,  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
but  no  English  settlement  was  made  on  the  Penobscot 
River. 

)  In  1688  two  Frencli  faaiilics  of  eight  souls  were  found  ' 
at  Naskeag  Point,  in  what  is  now  Brooklin,  and  appear- 
ances of  old  French  settlements  have  been  found  in 
man}'  of  the  coast  towns  of  the  county.  In  this  year 
Louis  XIV.  gave  to  M.  do  la  Motto  Cadilliac  a  grant'  of 
100,000  acres,  comprising  the  wh(jlc  neighborhood  of 
Mt.  Desert,  which  he  held  as  "  Lord  of  Donaquee  and 
Mt.  Desert"  until  1713,  when  the  whole  territory  of 
Acadia  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Uti'ocht. 
After  the  Revolutionary  war  this  claim  was  ijresentod  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  !>}'  IMadame  Marii; 
Therese  de  Gregoire,  granddaughter  of  M.  Cadilhac,  and 

I  in  consideration  of  a  request  made  by  Gen.  Lafayette  in 
her  favor,  in  1787  it  was  recognized  as  valid,  the  only 
French  daim  ever  sustained  to  lands  in  Maine.  To  com- 
pensate to  Madame  Gregoire  for  the  lands  iiiclud(;d  in 


her  claim,  which  the  government  had  disposed  of, 
60,000  acres  were  quitclaimed  to  her.  This  tract  in- 
cluded the  present  towns  of  Trenton  and  Lamoine,  with 
a  part  of  Sullivan,  Ellsworth,  Hancock,  Eden  and  Mt. 
Desert,  with  the  islands  in  front  of  them  ;  and  many  of 
the  present  settlers  hold  their  lands  under  old  French 
titles.  Many  of  the  original  titles  are  acquired  from 
Province  grants  and  from  Indian  deeds.  The  Gregoire 
family  settled  in  Mt.  Desert,  where  they  lived,  and  M. 
and  Madame  Gregoire  were  buried  outside  of  the  burial- 
ground  at  Hull's  Cove,  Eden.  Their  children  are  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  to  France. 

After  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  as  the  outlet  of  the 
St.  John  River  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  English,  the 
Penobscot  became  the  only  route  for  the  French  and 
Indians  into  Canada,  and  the  General  Coui't  of  Massa- 
chusetts resolved,  at  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Pow- 
nall,  to  erect  a  fort  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
country  and  complete  His  Majesty's  dominions  on  the 
Atlantic.  Early  in  May,  1759,  Gov.  Pownall,  with  a 
company  of  men  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Preble  and  Gen.  Samuel  Waldo,  who,  as  proprietor  of 
the  immense  "  Waldo  Patent,"  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  started  "to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Penobscot  and  erect  a  fortification  there." 
Wasumkeag  Point,  now  called  Fort  Point,  in  Stockton, 
was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  fort ;  but  before  i 
commencing  it  Gov.  Pownall.  with  a  detachment  of  136  j 
men  went  up  the  river,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  side  a 
few  miles  above  Brewer.  Here,  on  "  the  top  of  a  very 
high  i^iked  hill  on  ye  east  side  of  ye  river  about  three 
miles  above  Marine  Navigation  "  he  buried  a  leaden  plate 
with  this  inscrii)tion  :  — 

"  May  23,  1759.    Pkovixck  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Dominions  of  Great  Bkitain^ 
Possession  Confirmed  by  Thomas  Pownall,  Governor."  ! 

This  formal  act  of  possession  made  the  evidence  of 
jurisdiction  confirming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  enabled  the  commissioners  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  at  Paris  to  insist  upon  the  St.  Croix  instead  of 
the  Penobscot ;  otherwise  eastern  JNIaine  would  have 
become  a  part  of  New  Brunswick,  or  as  was  proposed 
during  the  Revolution,  a  separate  province  under  the 
name  of  New  Ireland,  with  Castine  for  its  capital. 

Furt  Pownall  was  coinplotod  July  17.VJ,  at  a  cost 
of  £.').OO0.  A  gai-rison  was  maintained  until  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  it  l)ecaine  the  tradhig-post  for  all  tliis  ] 
section,  wliere  settlers  now  bogau  to  coino  in.  The  Tar-  j 
ratine  tribe  was  at  this  time  so  wasted  by  war  and  dis- 
ease, that,  as  stated  by  thomsolvos,  thoy  worc^  reduced  to 
five  sachems,  73  warriors  and  about  "-lOO  others.  They 
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came  to  the  fort  for  trade,  and  faithfullj'  kept  the  treaty 
made  with  them. 

In  17G2,  six  townships  of  land,  each  six  miles  square, 
between  the  Penobscot  and  Donaqua  rivers,  were  grant- 
ed b}'  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  David 
Marsh  and  352  other  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  located  in  a  regular  contiguous  man- 
ner. In  each  township  were  reserved  one  lot  for  parson- 
age purposes,  another  for  the  first  settled  minister,  a 
third  for  Harvard  College,  and  a  fourth  for  the  use  of 
schools,  making  1.200  acres  for  public  use.  Upon  the 
same  terms  were  granted  six  other  townships  east  of  the 
Donaqua,  three  of  which  are  in  this  county  ;  and  as  the 
whole  surve}-  was  made  by  Samuel  Livermore,  with  six 
townships  on  each  side  of  the  river,  its  name  was 
changed  to  "Union,"  which  it  has  since  borne. 

The  countrj-  now  began  to  be  settled  from  different 
quarters.  To  Township  No.  1  (Bucksport),  in  1762, 
came  Col.  .Jonathan  Buck,  James  Duncan,  Richard 
Emerson,  "William  Duncan  and  William  Chamberlain 
from  Haverhill,  Mass.  The  next  j'ear,  Joseph  Gross,  a 
soldier  from  Fort  Pownall,  built  a  log  house.  In  1764, 
Col.  Buck  built  a  saw-mill,  the  first  one  on  the  Penob- 
scot River. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Joseph  Gross  moved  from  Buckstown  to 
No.  2,  said  to  take  its  name,  Orland,  from  "Oar-land," 
he  having  found  an  oar  upon  its  shores.  Ebenezer  Gross 
came  the  next  j'ear,  and  Joseph  Viles  in  1766,  who  built 
the  first  framed  house.  Zachariah  Gross,  the  first  white 
child,  was  born  in  1766.  Between  1767  and  1780,  a 
number  of  settlers  came  from  Boston  and  took  up  lots  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  John  Hancock,  a  relative  of 
the  famous  colonial  governor,  and  Samuel  Keyes  from 
Boston,  settled  on  Gross's  Point.  la  1773,  Calvin  Tur- 
ner built  the  first  mills.  In  1775  there  were  12  families 
in  Orland,  and  21  in  Buckstown. 

The  lirst  permanent  settler  in  Penobscot  was  Charles 
Hutchings  in  1768.  Aaron  Banks  came  with  his  family 
from  York,  Me.,  in  1765,  and  settled  in  the  present  limits 
of  Castine.  In  1767,  Samuel  Averill  settled  upon  the 
north-west  side  of  Northern  Ba}-,  and  Jacob  Perkins 
near  him.  Finlej'  McCuUam  settled  upon  the  east  side 
of  Northern  Ba}'  in  1769  ;  and,  in  1773,  Daniel  Brown. 
Joseph  Wilson  settled  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  1774. 
Ill  1759,  Andrew  Black  came  to  Naskeag  (No.  4) ,  now 
Sedgwick,  in  honor  of  Maj.  Robert  Sedgwick. 

Joseph  Wood  and  John  Roundy  came  from  Beverly, 
Mass.,  in  1762  to  No.  5,  now  Blue  Hill,  from  a  majestic 
hill  within  its  limits,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  950 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  third  family  was 
formed  b}'  the  marriage  of  Col.  Nathan  Parker,  from 


Andover,  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Wood.  Jona- 
than Darhng,  the  first  child,  was  born  in  1765. 

The  first  English  settlers  of  No.  6,  named  by  the  Jar- 
vis  proprietors  for  Surrey  in  England,  were  Symonds, 
Weymouth  and  James  Flye.  In  1762  a  settlement  was 
commenced  at  Sullivan,  by  Sullivan,  Bean,  Simpson  and 
others.  In  1763,  Benjamin  Milliken  settled  in  what  is 
now  Ellsworth,  so  called  in  honor  of  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  twenty  years  there  was  a  population  of  992. 
Settlements  were  made  in  Trenton  by  Englishmen  about 
1763,  but  their  names  are  not  found.  As  early  as  1700 
squatters  had  found  their  way  to  Gouldsborough,  but  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers  were  Libby,  Fernald,  Ash  and 
Will}',  from  Saco  and  vicinity.  The  town  took  its  name 
from  Robert  Gould,  one  of  the  original  proprietors. 

In  the  spring  of  1761,  Capt.  Abraham  Somes  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  took  up  a  land  grant,  and  came  to 
the  head  of  the  lake  now  known  as  Somes's  Sound  in  Mt. 
Desert,  where  he  built  a  mill  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. Stephen  Richardson  located  himself  at  Bass 
Harbor,  and  in  1763  a  family  named  Thomas  settled  in 
Eden,  and  John  Robertson,  upon  one  of  the  Cranberry 
Isles,  since  called  by  his  name.  About  1770  Christopher 
Bartlett  of  Bartlett's  Island,  obtained  from  the  General 
Court  a  deed  of  100  acres  ;  at  the  same  time  his  brother 
Israel  settled  at  Pretty  Marsh.  Deer  Isle,  so  named 
from  the  abundance  of  deer  in  its  forests,  was  first  set- 
tled by  one  Carney,  who  afterwards  moved  to  Carney 
Island,  giving  it  its  name.  The  first  real  settler  was 
William  Eaton,  who  came  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
1762,  The  first  child  born  upon  Deer  Isle,  Timothy 
Billings,  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  English  ministry 
saw  the  importance  of  a  military  post  in  this  quarter, 
and  for  this  purpose  selected  the  peninsula  of  Bagaduce. 
In  June  of  1779,  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Mowatt,  with  700  men  commanded  by  Gen.  Fran- 
cis McLean,  appeared  before  Maja-Bagaduce,  then  a 
plantation  of  20  hoiftes.  A  fort  was  immediately  com- 
menced upon  the  heights,  commanding  the  whole  Penob- 
scot valley,  to  be  called  Fort  George.  This  occupation 
of  the  country  caused  great  terror  among  the  surround- 
ing villages,  and  many  citizens  fled  for  safety,  preferring 
poverty  and  danger  to  submission  or  the  required  oath  of 
allegiance. 

In  July,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  without 
consultation  with  the  Continental  authorities,  or  even 
asking  the  advice  of  Washington,  organized  an  expedi- 
tion to  expel  the  invaders  and  re-capture  the  post.  The 
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result  of  their  etforts  was  the  ill-fated  Penobscot  Expe- 
dition," one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  of  the  whole 
war.  The  fleet  consisted  of  19  armed  vessels,  earning 
344  guns,  and  24  transports,  conveying  over  1,200  men  ; 
and  with  this  force  at  command,  the  pusillanimous  com- 
modore remained  for  21  days  besieging  an  unfuiished 
fort,  with  a  comparativeh*  small  garrison,  and  only  three 
sloops  of  war,  dehmng  operations  until  reinforcements 
came  to  their  aid,  when  he  gallantlj'  informed  the  cap- 
tains of  his  vessels,  who  had  come  on  board  the  fiag-ship  at 
his  signal,  that  each  must  look  out  for  himself.  Ships 
and  transports  crowded  sail  and  moved  up  the  river, 
where  all  were  lost ;  the  transports  were  burned,  and  the 
beautiful  frigate  TTarren,"  the  first  of  that  class  built 
in  the  United  States,  shared  the  common  fate,  being 
destroyed  to  prevent  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemj-. 
This  defeat  was  rendered  more  mortilying  from  the  fact 
that  Gens.' Lovell  and  AYadswoilh,  with  the  brave  Col. 
Paul  Revere,  were  eager  for  action  and  confident  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  first  attack  had  shown  the  bravery  of  the 
men.  Gen.  McLean  is  said  to  have  been  willing  to  sur- 
render the  first  day,  if  the  demand  had  been  made  upon 
him,  but  the  delay  enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  fortifica- 
tions and  await  assistance.  Commodore  Saltonstall  was 
aftenvards  tried  by  court-martial  for  cowardice  and  cash- 
iered, but  Gens.  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  were  honorabh- 
acquitted.  The  men  succeeded  in  saA^ing  a  small  stock 
of  provisions,  and  ^ith  great  difficulty  made  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Kennebec  settlements. 
The  cost  to  Massachusetts  was  immense,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  After  this  defeat,  the  British 
retained  possession  of  Bagaduce  until  peace  was  declared, 
and  left  it  in  December,  178.3. 

Fort  George  was  finished  according  to  the  original 
design,  and  ruled  the  surrounding  country,  though  the 
treatment  of  the  people  was  for  the  most  part  concil- 
iator}'. During  this  occupation  the  towns  at  the  east 
were  chiefly  loj'al  to  the  cau.se  of  the  Colonies,  and  suf- 
fered in  proportion  to  their  fidelity.  Man}'  of  the  inhab- 
itants returned  to  their  former  liomes,  where  they 
remained  until  after  the  peace,  when  they  began  gradu- 
ally to  return  and  settle  the  new  country ;  but  for  a  long 
time  there  was  great  poverty,  and  no  expensive  works 
could  be  undertaken. 

In  1786,  Massachusetts  attempted  a  lottery  sale  of  50 
townships  between  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
rivers,  but  onh'  a  small  proportion  of  the  tickets  were  sold  ; 
and  the  lands  undrawn,  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
prize  lots,  were  bought  by  "William  Bingham  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  also  in  \7'JC>  pur(;hased  the  residue  of  the 
Gregoire  grant,  making  him  owner  of  a  large  portion  ot 


the  county.  The  lottery  townships  in  Hancock  County 
sold  to  Mr.  Bingham  were  Nos.  14,  15  and  IG,  eadi  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham 
married  Alexander  Baring  of  Loudon,  and  it  was  as 
agent  for  the  Bingham  purchase  that  Gen.  David  Cobb 
came  to  Gouldsborough,  where  the  grand  "  city  of  the 
future  "  is  now  but  a  faint  dream  of  the  past. 

Emigration  flowed  rapidh'  into  the  State,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  great  county  of  Lincoln,  embracing  the  east- 
ern country  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix,  became 
necessary  ;  consequently,  in  1789  a  new  county  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  and  named 
for  Gov.  John  Hancock,  then  the  most  eminent  and 
popular  man  in  New  England.  The  limits  of  the  new 
county  were  along  the  coast  from  Thomaston  to  the 
head  of  the  east  branch  of  Gouldsborough  River,  and 
northwardly  to  Canada.  Penobscot  was  made  the  shire 
town.  Within  its  limits  were  13  incorporated  towns  and 
10  i^lantations.  Penobscot,  the  largest  town,  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,048  ;  Belfast,  245  ;  and  Bangor,  5G7.  Cas- 
tine,"  says  Judge  Crosby,  in  1802,  "was  then  the  capital 
of  all  that  vast  territory  lying  east  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Kennebec ;  the  centre  of  its  society  and 
commerce,  and  its  seat  of  justice." 

In  1791,  a  part  of  the  county  was  set  off  and  re- 
annexed  to  Lincoln.  By  the  grant  of  the  townships 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
ministry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  towns  fully 
carried  out  the  views  of  the  grantors.  The  following  vote 
is  recorded  in  the  town  records  of  Blue  Hill  for  1768,  only 
six  years  after  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers:  "To 
raise  money  for  to  hire  a  person  for  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  us,  and  for  to  pay  his  board."  As  early  as  1772  a 
church  of  14  members  was  gathered  at  Blue  Hill  by  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Daniel  Little,  a  minister  atKennebunk, 
who  made  missionary  tours  to  the  eastern  settlements, 
the  nearest  church  at  that  time  being  at  Phipsburg, 
and  the  next  nearest  at  Brunswick.  In  1786  a  church 
was  built.  In  1796  Rev.  Jonathan  Fisher  was  ordained 
to  this  church,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Price  in  Belfast.  In 
1773  a  church  was  established  in  Deer  Isle,  of  which 
Oliver  Noble  was  pastor ;  but  the  first  settled  minister 
was  Rev.  Peter  Powers,  in  1789.  In  1791  Rev.  Daniel 
Merrill  was  settled  in  Sedgwick.  In  1795  Rev.  Jona- 
than Powers  was  settled  in  Penobscot,  and  in  1798  Rev. 
"William  Mason  came  to  Castine.  In  1793  a  committee 
was  chosen  in  Buckstown  to  hire  Rev.  Abraham  Cum- 
mings  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  1803  a  church  of  six 
members  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Mighill  Blood  of 
Hollis  ordained  as  its  pastor,  which  connection  was  con- 
tinued until  1840.    The  first  minister  in  Ellsworth  was 
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Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  in  1785,  and  in  1812  Rev.  Peter 
Noiirse  ■n'as  ordained. 

In  1 794  Methodism  ■vvas  preached  in  Maine  by  elder 
Jesse  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  made  an  eastern  tour  of 
several  months,  "  survejing  the  region  of  the  coast 
from  Portsmouth  to  Castine."  The  next  year  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Hall  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Bel- 
fast. There  were  then  several  of  that  denomination  in 
Buckstown,  where  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  1799, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  gallcr}-  on  the  inside  ;  it  was 
never  finished,  but  Rev.  John  Kinnej'  preached  in  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  Rev.  Joshua  Hall  was  the  third 
preacher  sent  to  the  district,  and  his  Sabbath  appoint- 
ments were  Hampden,  Orrington,  Buckstown,  Frankfort, 
Belfast  and  L'nion,  each  of  which  he  visited  once  in  six 
weeks.  Scarcely  a  horse  excepting  his  own  was  then 
owned  on  the  river,  and  to  hear  him,  people  went  from 
10  to  20  miles  in  canoes  and  boats.  In  1800  Rev. 
.Joshua  Tajior  preached  in  Castine,  and  was  mobbed  and 
drummed  out  of  town  with  tin  kettles,  besides  being 
othermse  "  shamefullj'  handled." 

Before  the  Revolution,  no  public  provision  was  made 
for  schools,  but  very  soon  after  peace  was  declared,  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  education.    In  1789  a  law  was  passed 
•  •  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  good  education,"  by  which  ever}'  town  of 
50  or  more  families  must  be  provided  with  "  one  or  more 
I  schoolmasters,  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  and 
instruct  them  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  in 
aritlnnetick,  orthography  and  decent  behaviour,"  under 
a  penaltj-  of  £10.    In  1794,  £30  were  raised  in  Bucks- 
town  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  next  yenr  the 
town  was  divided  into  districts,  and  £18  raised.   In  1791 
.  the  town  of  Penobscot  made  its  first  appropriation  for 
I  schools  ;  so  in  all  the  towns,  as  population  increased, 
the  need  of  schools  began  to  be  felt,  and  was  supplied 
'  immediately  from  the  pulilic  funds,  with  due  regard  to  the 
I  public  interest.    School  districts  were  formed,  teachers 
[  pro\'ided  and  school-houses  built  as  fast  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  towns  admitted  of  them.    In  1803  an 
academy  was  located  at  Blue  Hill,  largely  owing  to  the 
j  efforts  of  Parson  Fisher,  where  for  many  years  it  was  a 
flourishing  institution. 

The  first  post-office  mentioned  in  the  county  was  at 
Gouldsborougli,  in  1792,  and  tiie  next  year,  George 
Russell  of  Castine,  was  employed  to  pass  once  a  fort- 
night with  letters  l)etween  Belfast  and  Wiscasset,  where 
tlie  connection  with  the  western  mail  was  made.  At 
first,  he  carried  the  mail  in  a  handkerchief,  afterwards  in 
a  leather  bag  strapped  to  his  back  ;  then,  as  the  roads 
became  sufficiently  cleared  for  a  horse,  he  used  saddle- 


bags. The  earliest  mail  from  Castine  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  was  carried  hy  John  GrindeU  of  Sedg- 
wick, about  the  j'ear  1795.  His  contract  with  Joseph 
Habersham,  U.  S.  postmaster-general,  has  been  pre- 
served, b}'  which  he  was  to  carry  the  mail  "  from  Passa- 
maquoddy  by  Machias,  Gouldsborough,  Sullivan,  Tren- 
ton and  Blue  Hill  to  Penobscot  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
and  from  Penobscot  by  the  same  route  to  Passama- 
quoddy,  once  in  two  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  $84.50  for 
every  quarter  of  a  year."  As  there  were  no  roads  at 
that  time  he  went  in  a  boat  along  the  shore.  From 
Ellsworth  to- Castine  the  mail  was  carried  by  Abner  Lee, 
at  first  with  a  stage  and  two  horses,  but  tradition  saj-s, 
having  lost  one  horse,  he  drove  the  other  for  several 
3'ears  harnessed  with  a  heifer. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  this  section  was  the 
"  Castine  Gazette,"  established  in  1798  hy  Daniel  E. 
Waters.  The  second  was  the  "  Castine  Journa!  and  East- 
ern Advertiser  ; "  and  in  1805,  the  "  Gazette  of  Maine" 
was  established  in  Buckstown  by  W.  W.  Clapp,  which 
continued  for  about  seven  years.  Various  other  news- 
papers have  been  started,  but  the  "  Ellsworth  Ameri- 
can "  is  the  only  newspaper  now  published  in  the  county. 

In  June,  1806,  the  Penobscot  Bank  of  Buckstown 
went  into  operation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
and  being  the  onl}'  monetary  institution  in  this  vicinit}', 
flourished  well,  and  money  was  abundant  for  a  time,  but 
the  embargo  of  1807  checked  business  to  a  great  extent, 
and  for  this  reason,  with  others,  the  bills  of  the  bank 
declined  to  12  percent,  discount ;  taken  at  par,  however, 
for  rum  and  lotterj'-tickets.  In  October,  1810,  the  bank 
failed,  and  with  it  most  of  the  business  men  of  Bucks- 
town,  the  great  loss  to  the  stockholders  never  being 
accounted  for  by  the  bank  officers. 

The  first  physician  in  this  section  was  Dr.  William 
Crawford,  who  was  located  at  Fort  Pownall  for  several 
j-ears  in  the  double  capacity  of  surgeon  and  chaplain, 
preaching  in  the  chapel  erected  hy  Col.  Goldthwait.  He 
is  said  to  have  married  the  first  couple  ever  united  here 
according  to  Protestant  forms. 

In  1801  Martin  Ivingsle}',  Esq.,  of  Hampden,  was 
employed  to  take  the  valuation  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
county  of  Hancock.  Bangor  then  was  the  smallest  of 
all  the  towns  given  in  these  statistics,  and  Frankfort 
the  largest. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  century  immigrants  came  to 
the  inland  part  of  the  county  and  took  up  grants  of 
land.  Mariaville,  named  for  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, was  settled  in  1802,  and  from  its  limits  have  been 
since  taken  Aurora,  Amherst  and  Waltham.  The  earl}' 
settlers  of  these  towns  endured  great  hardships,  but 


struggled  bravclj-  on,  carrying  their  grain  8  or  10  miles 
on  their  backs  to  have  it  ground,  before  roads  were 
made,  and  finding  their  way  by  a  spotted  line  on  the 
trees.  No.  8,  afterwards  Dedham  and  Otis,  was  settled 
in  1805  b}-  men  from  Massachusetts.  The  new  country 
was  rich  in  timber,  and  mills  were  built  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  the  settlers  admitted  of  it ;  shipbuilding  was 
also  commenced  in  the  maritime  towns.  The  first  vessel 
in  Buckstown,  and  probably  on  the  Penobscot,  was  built 
b}'  Col.  Jonathan  Buck  in  1770;  she  was  sloop-rigged, 
and  called  the  "Hannah."  This  has  always  been  a 
leading  industrv  of  the  count}',  and  joined  with  the 
fisheries  has  largeh'  built  up  the  seaboard  towns,  while 
lumbering  and  farming  have  been  the  business  of  those 
inland. 

In  1812  war  was  pi'oclaimed  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  vexed  question  of  the  boundar}-  between  Maine  and 
the  Pro^^nces,  which  was  improved  b}'  the  English  in 
taking  possession  of  the  disputed  territorj'.    Sept.  1, 
I  1814,  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  of  war,  with  11  transports, 
conveying  3,500  men,  besides  the  usual  camp-followers, 
arrived  at  Castine  ;  one  vessel,  the  "  Tenedos,"  having 
pre\'ioHsly  (August  9)  had  a  little  fight  with  some  fisher- 
men at  Norwood's  Cove,  Mt.  Desert,  in  which  the  fisher- 
men, by  coolness  and  a  little  strategy,  got  the  better  of 
the  "red-coats,"  killing  and  wounding  several  of  them. 
I  The  small  garrison  at  Fort  Porter,  seeing  the  uselessness 
'  of  resistance  to  so  powerful  a  force,  without  waiting  to 
surrender,  discharged  their  cannon,  blew  up  the  maga- 
zine and  fled  up  tlic  hay,  leaving  tlic  English  in  full 
I  possession  of  the  town,  wliicli  they  retained  until  Aj^ril 
15,  1815,  when  they  quietly  abandoned  their  stronghold. 

During  their  sta}-,  Castine  became  the  most  important 
place  in  Maine.  Fort  George  was  repaired,  other  bat- 
teries built,  and  a  trench  commenced  by  Mowatt  in  1799 
was  enlarged,  making  an  island  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
peninsula.  Detachments  were  sent  to  the  neighboring 
towns  to  take  possession,  and  the  country  east  of  the  l*e- 
nobscot  was  declared  under  English  rule,  the  inhabitants 
being  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  of  neu- 
tralit}'  to  ensure  protection.  Trade  was  brisk  and  money 
plenty,  and  the  presence  of  the  army  of  occu23ation 
I  added  much  to  the  business  of  the  town,  while  the  people 
I  of  the  surrounding  country  were  glad  to  have  the  trade 
that  would  relieve  to  some  extent  the  terrible  privations 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for  the  last  two  years. 
After  the  departure  of  the  English  army  the  American 
forces  took  tlicir  places  and  remained  until  ^larch,  1819. 

In  181-t  Bangor  was  made  a  half-shire  town  ;  in  181G 
a  portion  was  taken  to  form  Penobscot  Count}',  and  in 


1827  a  part  was  taken  off  for  Waldo.  In  1831  a  change 
was  made  in  the  partition  line  between  Hancock  and 
Washington.  In  1838  Ellsworth  was  made  the  shire  town 
and  the  courts  remoA'ed  thither,  since  which  time,  with  a 
very  few  changes,  the  county  has  held  its  present  limits. 

In  the  earl}-  days,  communication  with  the  outside 
world  was  by  boat,  and  in  the  soiTy  days  of  the  "  Pen- 
obscot Expedition"  aid  was  solicited  from  Boston  by 
sending  whale-boats  ;  later  came  the  packets,  which  made 
the  voyage  to  Boston  at  the  will  of  the  wind,  conveying 
passengers,  who  made  their  wills  before  starting  and 
asked  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  their  safe 
return.  In  May,  1824,  the  first  steamboat  came  to  the 
Penobscot  waters,  the  "  Maine,"  of  105  tons  ;  and  in 
June  the  steam  brig  "  New  York"  commenced  her  trips. 

The  temperance  cause  has  made  wonderful  progress 
since  the  days  when  1,200  gallons  of  rum  and  molasses, 
in  equal  quantities,  formed  part  of  the  outfit  for  the 
"Penobscot  ExiDedition "  ;  and  a  little  later,  in  1792, 
at  a  meeting  in  Blue  Hill,  the  selectmen  were  employed  to 
procure  one  barrel  of  rum,  also  molasses  and  sugar  suf- 
ficient for  framing  and  raising  the  meeting-house.  In 
those  days  rum  flowed  freely,  but  the  various  reforma- 
tory societies  have  done  their  work  nobl}',  and  the  man}' 
lodges  of  Good  Templars  and  Reform  Clubs,  scattered 
through  the  county,  speak  loudly  of  the  ad^-ance  made 
in  this  direction. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Hancock  County  are 
excelled  by  no  section  of  the  State,  and  a  great  portion 
of  its  wealth  is  invested  in  navigation.  Lumlieriug  and 
fishing  have  been  the  principal  industries  from  the  first 
settlement,  but  stone-cutting  and  mining  bid  fair  to 
liecome  the  most  important  in  future. 

The  first  settlers  were  men  and  women  of  strong,  sub- 
stantial character,  who  laid  finnly  the  foundations  of  tlie 
new  societ}' ;  and  if,  in  their  excess  of  zeal,  they  refused 
to  admit  questionable  persons  into  the  full  privileges  of 
the  towns,  and  warned  them  from  the  limits,  had  they 
not  good  warrant  for  so  doing  in  the  usages  of  the  parent 
State?  The  "Roll  of  Honor"  of  Hancock,  in  the  late 
war,  proves  that  the  sons  were  faithful  to  the  ancestral 
traditions,  and  not  afraid  to  risk  life  for  country  ;  3,912 
men  went  directly  from  the  different  towns,  and  nu\n}' 
from  other  sections  of  the  North,  who  claimed  Hancock 
as  their  birth-place,  did  loyal  duty  at  the  nation's  call. 

Hancock  has  a  greater  extent  of  seacoast,  including 
the  incurvation  of  the  larger  bays,  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State  ;  and  there  are  more  first-class  bays,  har- 
bors and  islands  than  on  any  other  seaboard  of  ecjual 
length  on  the  American  coast. 

The  fisheries  are  divided  into  deep-sea,  harbor  and 
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interior,  for  all  of  ■which  there  is  good  opportunity  and 
lucrative  return  ;  the  Magdalen  and  Grand  IMenan  her- 
ring fishing  is  conducted  chieflj-  by  the  people  of  Lamoine 
and  S-R-an's  Island,  and  porgie  fishing  emploj's  large  cap- 
ital and  man}-  men.  Salmon  fishing  is  confined  to  the 
Penobscot  and  Bagaduce  rivers.  There  are  fiictories  for 
packing  and  canning  lobsters  at  Castine,  Deer  Isle, 
Brooklin,  Gould sborough,  Mt.  Desert,  Cranberry  Isles, 
and  at  other  jjoints,  and  tlie  aggregate  value  of  this 
production  in  1876  was  estimated  at  $52,000. 

Towns. 

BccKSPOKT,  containing  a  population  of  abont  3,500, 
the  western  town  of 
the  coimt}',  the  tenni- 
nus  of  the  stage  lines 
to  Sedgwick,  Castine, 
Ellsworth,  and  Blue 
Hill,  was  incorj^orated 
June  27,  1792,  as 
Buckstown,  receiving 
its  present  name  in 
1817.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, at  the  "Nar- 
rows," and  foiTOS  a 
lovel}'  picture,  with  its 
streets  and  houses  ris- 
ing on  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  water,  the 
summit  of  the  hill 
crowned  hy  the  build- 
ing-s  of  the  East  Maine 
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Conference  Seminarj',  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky,  which  make  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  \'il- 
lage.  The  seminar}'  itself  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  meeting-house  erected  b}^  the  fathers  of  the  town. 
The  school  was  established  in  1851,  and  has  done  good 
work  in  eastern  Maine.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with 
groat  regularitj',  for  which  the  town  is  indebted 
largelj'  to  Steplien  Peabody,  Esq.,  who  commenced  the 
good  work  of  improvement  in  1804,  against  the  strong- 
est opposition.  Bucksport  has  the  only  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  Bailroad,  which,  in 
the  winter  season,  makes  tlic  fine  harbor  available  for 
business  men  "  up  river."  Since  the  earliest  days  of  tlic 
town,  sliii)-building  has  been  one  of  its  chief  industries, 
1  and  a  large;  proportion  of  its  wealth  is  invested  in  navi- 
gation. On  tlio  mill-stream,  mentioned  by  the  early 
settlers,  arc  the.  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  carding-machine 


and  a  tannery,  and  still  nearer  the  Great  Pond  the  Pen- 
obscot salmon-breeding  works,  founded  in  1872. 

The  public  schools  compare  favorabl}^  with  those  of 
other  towns  in  the  vicinitj-.  The  churches — Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Methodist  —  are  fine  buildings.  ' '  Silver 
Lake "  Cemeter}-  is  beautifully  located,  and  laid  out 
with  much  taste.  On  Main  Street  is  the  old  "  burjdng- 
ground "  first  chosen  hy  the  early  citizens  to  lay  away 
their  dead,  but  long  since  abandoned,  except  the  Buck 
lot,  marked  by  a  heavy  granite  monument  to  Col.  Jona- 
than Buck.  Rufus  Buck,  the  last  occupant  of  this  lot, 
died  in  the  spring  of  1878,  having,  for  many  years,  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  town.    East  of  the  seminary  j 

is  the  cemetery  where 
repose  most  of  the 
other  citizens  of  the 
town.  Chief  among 
these  worthies  were : 
Hon.  Samuel  Pond, 
a  prominent  lawj'er, 
one  of  the  first  abo- 
litionists in  this  re- 
gion,— a  pioneer,  too. 
of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance in  the  State ; 
.fudge  Peabodj',  re- 
nowned for  his  quaint 
words  and  waj's  ;  Dea. 
lUiss  Blodget,  Joseph 
Bradley,  Joseph  R. 
Folsom,  the  Swazey 
brothers,  and  the  late 
Hemy  Darling,  for  48 
years  deacon  of  the 
Cougregatioualist  society.  In  this  cemeter}^  stands  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Rebellion. 

Ellsworth,  the  lone  city  of  the  county,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1870  of  5,257,  once  "  New  Bowdoin"  (incorpo- 
rated Feb.  26,  1800),  has  a  large  territorial  area,  al- 
though the  city  proper  is  comparatively  small.  Most 
advantageously  situated  for  lumbering  operations,  it 
owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  that  enterprise,  which  is 
still  the  leading  industry. 

The  business  portion  of  the  town  is  situated  on  Union 
River,  around  the  falls,  where  the  water  has  a  total  fall 
of  100  feet  in  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  Ellsworth  has  a 
gross  water-power  of  6,600  horse.  The  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  also  of  shingles,  boxes,  clap- 
boards, staves,  doors,  barrels,  pumps,  &c.,  are  numer- 
ous.   The  county  and  city  buildings  are  in  good  order, 
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and  the  city  is  apparently  having  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  its 
enterprises.    The  only  bank  is  the  "  Hancock  County  Savings."  The 
"  Ellsworth  American,"  the  newspaper  of  the  county,  has  made  its 
weekly  visits  to  its  patrons  since  1853.    The  town  was  incorporated 
as  a  citj-  Feb.  6,  18G9,  with  James  F.  Davis  as  mayor.    The  removal 
of  the  courts  thither  has  materially  aided  the  place  in  its  advance- 
ment.   Rev.  Peter  Xourse,  ordained  in  1812,  did  much  toward  the 
education  and  moral  training  of  the  3'outh  of  his  day,  and  for  several 
years  taught  school  as  well  as  preached.    The  honored  and  respected 
pastor.  Rev.  Sewall  Tenney,  settled  Nov.  11,  1835,  still  lives  among 
his  people,  to  whom  he  preached  for  40  years.    Hon.  Eugene  Hale, 
who  has  represented  the  5th  district  in  Congress  for  the  "^^g^^gm 
past  ten  years,  is  a  resident  here,  wliile  associated  with    _  _. 
him  is  Hon.  L.  A.  Emery,  attorney-general  of  Maine  _ 

Castixe,  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  old 
Fentagoet,  was  incorporated  Feb.  10,  1796,  taking  its 
name  from  the  bold  baron  who  had  there  lived  his 
strange,  romantic  life.    It  became  the  count3'-seat  by 
the  act  of  incorporation.    Its  commanding  position  and 
eligible  location  have  always  made  it  conspicuous,  and 
no  place  in  the  State  has  been  suliject  to  so  many  powers. 
Indians,  French.  Flemish  pirates,  Dutch,  English  and 
Americans  have  had  each  a  tenu  of  inle.    Never  without 
a   garrison  from 
1G30  to  1783,  it 
has  seen  five  na- 
val Engagements 
in  its  broad  hai- 
bor,  and  man^-  :; 
fierce  fight  upon 
the  shore.  Gci;. 
De  Pe3  ster  says  : 
"This  is  one  o 
the  most  remark- 
able   points  •  all 
along  our  coasts  : 
wliich,  under  any 
other  government 
than    our  own. 
would  have  long 
since  been  trans- 
formed into  a  na- 
val and  militar}- 
fortress  of  the  first 
class."    So  much 

of  life  has  passed  within  its  limits,  that  one  wonders  at 
its  present  quiet,  and  fancies  an  awakening  must  speed- 
ily come,  when  the  echoes  of  the  past  will  sound,  and 
the  roar  and  rush  begin.  "\V0nderf11ll3-  beautiful  is  the 
old  town,  with  its  air  of  leisure  and  repose,  resting  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  witli  tlio  grand  iiarljor.  dott<!d  with 
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islands,  spread  out  before  it.    The  fine  old 
homes,  telling  of  comfort  and  ease  ;  the 
many  relics  of  the  past,  from  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Pentagoet  to 
"  the  carved  ' '  Cot- 

ton's Head  "  ;  the 
summit  of  the  pro- 
montory' crowned 
b}-  the  rectangular 
chain  of  hillocks, 
at  once  recogniz- 
ed as  the  ruins  of 
Fort  George  ;  the 
magnificent  view 
from  those  ruins, 
—  all  combine  to 
form  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
spots  in  the  coun- 
try. The  outlines 
of  the  fort  are  al- 
most perfect,  and 
it  requires  but  lit- 
tle imagination  to 
see  it  as  it  was 
in  the  day-s  when 
these  noM'  quiet 
hills  echoed  to  the 
1  looming  of  can- 
non, and  the  stan- 
dard of  St.  George 
tloated  defiantly 
ovei'tlie  ramparts. 
At  various  dis- 
tances from  Fort 
George  are  the 
remains  of  seve- 
]'al  Ijatteries,  and 
nearly  south  are 
tlie  marks  of  the 
old  French  fort, 
sujjposed  to  have 
been  erected  by 
D'Aulnay.* 


♦  Probiibly  lie  built  no  now  fortilirntion  as  tlie  one  lonncrly  occu- 
pinl  hy  the  I'lynionth  f'olony  was  l  eaily  to  his  hand.  Tliis  is  tlie  "  Fort 
Penta^'oet  in  Acailia,"  surrendered  by  ('apt.  Ricliard  Wallvcr  to  tlie 
Chevalier  do  Grand-Fontaine  Aiif;.  .5,  1G70.  It  was  afterwards  oceupied 
by  Baron  do  Castin,  and  is  commonly  called  Castin's  F'ort.  A  fort  was 
built  about  1811  by  the  Americans,  which  was  occiiiiied  by  a  liritish 
detachment  in  181  t-1.3,  and  called  by  them  Fort  Castinc.  Durintr  the 
late  civil  war  it  was  rebuilt  and  parrisoncd  by  a  company  of  Tnitcd 
States  troops.    At  one  time  it  was  called  Fort  Porter. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  waj'  from  the  light-house  to 
the  Block-house  Point  is  a  large  granite  bowlder,  called 
"  Trask's  Rock,"  preserving  the  name  of  the  gallant  hoy 
■who  cheerily  played  his  fife  under  its  shelter  while  his 
comrades,  commanded  hy  Gen.  Lovell,  were  "  marching 
on"  to  the  attack  of  the  British  stronghold,  July  28, 
1779.*  Several  old  cannon  still  remain  as  relics  of  the 
heroic  days  —  the  palmj'  days  of  Castine.  t 

Fonnerly  ship-building  was  a  leading  industr}'  here, 
and  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  Grand  Banks  was  carried 
on  xery  extensively-.  Meantime,  though  the  removal  of 
the  courts  to  Ellsworth  in  1838,  the  decline  in  ship- 
building, and  the  repeal  of  the  act  granting  bounty'  to 
fishermen,  have  all  contributed  to  the  commercial  injury 
of  the  town,  j-et  Castine  is  a  place  of  not  a  little 
enterprise  and  thrift.  For  a  few  y'ears  past  it  has  been 
a  famous  summer  resort. 

Sept.  7,  1867,  the  Eastern  State  Kormal  School  was 
opened,  and  its  new  school-house,  finished  in  1873,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State  in  many'  respects.  It  has 
accommodations  for  200  pupils.  The  churches  are  fine 
buildings,  and  the  residences  mostly  handsome.  ReA\ 
William  Mason,  the  first  minister  of  Castine,  was  ordained 
as  Congregationalist,  but  became  Unitarian,  the  influence 
of  which  change  is  still  felt,  Castine  having  one  of  the 
two  Unitarian  churches  in  the  county.  Isaac  Parker, 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  county,  was  a  man  of  great  legal 
ability  and  influence.  He  was  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  this  district  from  1796  to  1798.  Ilezekiah 
"Williams,  a  respected  member  of  the  Hancock  bar,  was 
representative  from  1845  to  1849.  William  Abbott  came 
to  Castine  in  1801,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  honor.  His  son,  C.  J.  Abbott,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  class  of  '25  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
h(;nors  the  name  he  bears,  having  filled  many  oflSces  of 
trust  in  town  and  State.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  for  nearly 
4  0  years  deacon  of  tlie  Congregationalist  society,  one  of 
tlie  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens,  has  been  in  mer- 
cantile life  ever  since  his  first  coming  to  the  town  in  1809. 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Stevens  has  been  the  physician  since  1819, 
though,  of  late  years,  not  in  active  jjractice,  which  has 

*  A  Capt.  Hinklcy  is  reported  to  have  been  shot  down  while  cheering 
his  men  to  the  assault  from  this  rock,  which  is  said  to  still  bear  the  stain 
of  his  blood. 

t  A  quantity  of  ancient  silver  coins  were  accidentally  found  in  Castine 
in  1840,  mostly  French  and  Spanish  pieces,  with  some  Massachusetts 
pine-tree  shillings  and  sixpences  of  the  date  of  1652.  There  were  in 
all  nearly  2,000  coins,  and  they  were  probably  left  or  lost  here  by  some 
of  the  Castin  family  when  they  departed  for  Canada;  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  Baron  when  he  /led  to  the  woods  at  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros's 
visit  in  1G88.  A  complete  collection  of  these  coins  was  made  at  the 
time  by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  who  still  has  them  in  his  possession.  In 
1863  a  piece  of  sheet-copper  about  8  by  10  inches  in  size  was  found, 
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been  taken  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Wheeler,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Castine,"  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  about  1,300. 

Blue  Hill  (incorporated  Jan.  30,  1789  ;  population, 
1,725)  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Blue-hill 
Bay.  The  attractions  of  the  town,  as  a  summer  resort, 
have  long  been  known  to  tourists.  The  granite  here  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State.  It  is  being  used  for 
the  great  East  River  Bridge.  There  are  four  quarries 
and  a  cemetery  monument  establishment  in  the  town. 
The  mines  (mostly  copper)  were  discovered  by  William 
Darling,  and  have  passed  through  several  hands,  but  are 
now  owned  by  the  Blue-hill  and  Boston  Mining  Company. 
Extensive  crushing-works  have  been  erected,  and  the 
business  is  thriving.  Rich  specimens  of  ore  have  been 
found,  equalling  any  in  the  country,  excepting  the  native 
copper  from  Lake  Superior.  From  Blue-hill  JNIountain 
manganese  has  been  taken  to  the  Mount  Ivatahdin  Iron-  j 
Works,  to  be  used  in  smelting  the  iron-ore  ;  and  other  | 
minerals,  valuable  in  the  arts,  arq  found  in  the  moun- 
tain. ' 

The  old  Academy  is  still  open,  and  the  churches  are 
prosperous.  Rev.  Jonathan  Fisher,  the  first  pastor  in 
the  town,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 'in 
every  respect  a  remarkable  man.  He  lived  with  this 
people  for  more  than  41  years. 

GouLDSBOROUGH,  J  the  south-east  town  of  the  county 
(incorporated  Feb.  16,  1789),  embraces  Stave,  Jordan's, 
Iron-bound,  Porcupines,  Horn's,  Turtle  and  Schoodic 
islands,  and,  in  1870,  that  part  of  No.  7  known  as 
West  Bay  Stream,  was  annexed.  It  has  the  most  exten- 
sive seacoast  of  any  town  in  the  county.  Coasting  and 
fishing  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people,  the 
latter  of  a  somewhat  less  exciting  nature  than  in  the  old 
times  of  whale-fishing,  in  which  many  of  the  early  citi- 
zens were  engaged. 

The  first  settlement  at  Gouldsborough  Point  was  made 
about  1769  by  Francis  Shaw  §  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Tobias  Allen  from  Kittery.  Robert  Gould,  Godfrey  & 
Wright,  Shaw  and  Gould  obtained  tlie  grant,  and  by 
their  efforts  the  township  was  formed.    The  early  settlers 

bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  which  may  be  translated  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  "  16-18,  June  8,  I,  Friar  Loo  of  Paris,  a  Capuchin  missionary,  laid 
this  foundation  in  honor  of  our  Lady  of  Holy  Hope.'-' 

I  Gouldsborough  was  once  regularly  planned  for  a  city.  Its  streets 
were  laid  out,  and  sites  for  public  buildings  were  selected.  A  hill  in 
that  vicinity  is  still  called  Church  Hill,  from  having  been  chosen  as  the 
location  of  a  church.  The  enterprise  failed  utterly,  and  the  "  city  "  at 
present  numbers  perhaps  20  houses. 

§  Francis  Shaw  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  colony,  and  his  word 
was  law  with  his  devoted  followers,  who  yielded  implicit  obedience  to 
his  authority,  which  was  rigorously  exercised,  but  generally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  settlement. 
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suffered  many  i)iivatioiis.  their  oul}'  food  at  one  time 
being  the  clams  wliicli  tlio  coast  aflbrded.  They  Tvere 
also  greatly  harassed  by  Avolves,  which  abounded  on  the 
Toint. 

There  is  a  broad  field  for  the  antiquarian  in  the  acres 
of  shell-heaps,  containing  arrow-heads,  stone  hatchets 
and  chisels,  pieces  of  rude  pottery,  bones  of  moose,  deer, 
bears  and  birds,  among  the  latter  those  of  the  Great  Auk, 
now  extinct,  showing  that  an  arctic  climate  once  prevailed 
here.    Hay,  potatoes,  butter  and  wool  are  the  principal 

:  products,  witli  large  quantities  of  eggs.  At  a  very  early 
day  a  mill  was  built  at  Prospect  Harbor  hy  John  and 

I  Abijah  Guptill  and  others  from  Massachusetts. 

j  Gen.  David  Cobb,  the  gi'eat  man  of  that  day,  came 
here  from  Taunton,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  Gen.  "Wash- 
ington^s  aids  in  the  Revolution,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Hancock.  He  bought 
the  first  house  *  buQt  in  town  b}'  Mr.  Shaw,  rebuilt  it, 

'  and  kept  up  a  magnificent  establishment  for  those  da^^s. 

j  The  schools  of  this  town  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county.    The  population  is  about  1,700.    Robert  Gould 

I  Shaw  became  a  Boston  millionaire,  and  owned  a  magni- 
ficent residence  on  Beacon  Street. 

I  Tlie  Cole  famil}*  arc  very  influential,  and  to  tliom 
belongs  one  of  the  few  poets  in  the  county,  f 

Col.  Hall,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

Orlajjd  (incorporated  Feb.  12, 1800,  population  1,700) , 
at  one  time  bearing  the  name  of  Alamasook,  from  a  pond 
of  that  name,  then  of  Eastern  River,  is  a  busy  town. 
Two-thiixls  of  the  voters  are  fanners,  and  few  agricultural 

I  centres  in  Maine  show  greater  activity  than  Orland  vil- 
lage. Bricks  of  excellent  qualitj*  are  made  here.  A  cave 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Great  Mountain  has  been  ex- 
plored for  60  feet,  and  several  rooms,  with  walls  and 
ceiUng  of  basaltic  finish  found  in  it.    The  business  centre 

'  of  the  town  is  at  the  "Comer,"  where  are  several  fine 
residences.  On  one  side  of  the  river  the  Methodist  and 
Congregationalist  churches  stand  in  close  neighborhood, 
and  on  the  hill  on  the  other  side  are  the  town-house  and 

I  •  'WTien  this  house  was  taken  down  in  1872,  a  number  of  bullets  were 
found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wood,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
fired  from  a  British  privateer  in  an  attack  made  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

t  Asa  Cole,  who  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  had,  in  its  day, 
a  wide  circulation. 

J  William  Ilutchings,  his  son,  was  bom  at  York,  Oct.  6,1764,  and  died  at 
Penobscot,  May  2,  1866,  aged  101  years  6  months  and  26  days.  He  was 
the  hast  Revolutionary  pensioner  in  New  England,  and  the  last  but  one 
In  the  whole  country.  A  boy  at  Majabagaducc,  when  the  British  took 
possession  of  the  place,  he  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  enemy  and 
'  compelled  to  assist  In  drawing  the  first  stick  of  timber  for  the  foundation 
of  Fort  George.   After  the  destruction  of  the  American  fleet,  he  went 


UniversaUst  C'lmrch.  Dr.  John  Burnliam  M-as  one  of  the 
"  characters"  of  the  town.  A  man  of  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, his  quaint  speeches  are  current  with  this  as  well  as 
the  last  generation.  Mr.  John  Buck  was  for  man}'  3'ears 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Orland. 

ScRKT,  on  the  west  bank  of  Union  River,  incorporated 
June  21,  1803,  has  a  large  comparative  area  of  good  til- 
lage land,  and  the  cultivation  of  cranberries  is  receiving 
more  attention  each  ^^ear.  Some  lumber  is  manufactured, 
but  farming  is  the  chief  business,  and  two  farmers'  clubs 
flourish.  The  large  "  Jarvis  farm"  was  in  1840  the  best 
in  the  count}-.  In  1874,  a  small  quantit}'  of  silver  coin 
was  found  buried  on  "WejTnouth  Point,  when  and  hy 
whom  left,  no  one  knows.  Leonard  Jands  was  promi- 
nent for  several  years  in  State  matters,  and  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  1831  to  1837.  Hon.  Samuel 
Wasson,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
its  first  organization  and  compiler  of  a  valuable  "  Surve}- 
of  Hancock  County,"  has  his  home  here. 

Penobscot,  the  eldest  town  of  the  count}',  was  in- 
coq)orated  Feb.  23,  1787,  taking  its  name  from  the 
river  and  bay.  In  the  act  of  incorporation  it  is  called 
"  Majorbigwaduce."  In  1790,  fifty  persons,  after  the 
amiable  fashion  of  that  day,  were  warned  from  the  town. 
Since  the  separation  of  Castine,  in  1796,  Penobscot,  like 
other  towns,  has  held  its  course  with  nothing  of  marked 
general  interest,  but  of  late  it  has  renewed  its  age  with 
new  industries.  In  1876,  there  were  5  lumber-mills, 
2  grist-mills,  4  brick-yards,  and  a  mitten  manufactory 
employing  300  knitters,  and  yielding  a  yearly  product  of 
$12,000.  The  town  is  engaged  in  navigation  to  some 
extent,  but  must  be  considered  an  agricultural  town.  Its 
water-power  is  excellent.  There  are  some  fine  fanns 
and  good  pastures  as  well  as  timber  land  in  Penobscot 
and  Brooksville,  and  cranberry  culture  is  recei\'ing  much 
attention,  promising  to  become  a  paying  crop.  Re-\'. 
Jonathan  Powers,  the.  first  settled  minister,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College,  and  settled  here  in  1795. 
Charles  Ilutchings,  %  the  first  actual  settler  of  Penobscot, 
endured  great  hardships  during  the  war,  being  obliged 

with  his  father  to  Newcastle,  where  he  enlisted,  a  boy  of  l.i,  in  the 
American  army,  and  served  the  term  of  his  enlistment  at  a  jilace  calkd 
Cox's  Head,  upon  the  Kennebec  River.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  rctumcd  to  his  father's  farm  in  Penobscot,  where  he  settled  and 
spent  his  life  in  farming  and  lumbering,  being  at  one  time  master  of  a 
vessel,  which  g.ave  him  the  title  of  ciiptain.  For  OS  years  he  was  a  pro- 
fessing Christian,  and  for  many  years  by  profession  and  practice  a  "  total 
abstinence  "  man.  His  son  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  several  great- 
grandsons  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  supporting  the  cause  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  old  hero.  In  186/),  when  he  had  coinmcnoed  his  second 
century,  he  participated  in  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Bangor,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  municipal  authorities,  where  every  possiljle  atteiilidii 
was  shown  to  the  aged  veteran. 

I 
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'  to  flee  with  his  family  through  the  ■wilderness  to  the 
western  settlements.  He  died  in  Penobscot,  aged  92 
years.    The  population  is  1,418. 

Deer  Isle,  incorporated  Jan.  30,  1789,  was  formerl}' 
famous  as  a  fishing  town,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Bounty  Act  a  class  of  coasting-vessels  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  fishermen.  At  Green's  Lauding  is  a  large 
granite  quarry,  and  on  the  "  Reach  "  shore  one  of 
marble.  At  Oceanville  is  the  establishment  of  the  Port- 
laud  Packing  Company. 

I  Isle  au  Hatjt,  the  3-oungest  town  of  the  county,  in- 
corporated Feb.  28,  1874,  is  one  league  directl}'  south  of 
Deer  Isle.  The  highest  part  of  the  territor}'  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
saddle.  Kimball's  Island  was  settled  during  the  Revo- 
lution by  Seth  Webb,  a  noted  hunter  for  whom  Webb's 

j  Pond  in  Eastbrook  is  named.  Anthony  Merchant  settled 
on  Merchant's  Island  in  1772.  Deer  Isle  is  the  nearest 
post-office.  There  is  a  canning  factory  for  lobsters,  but 
the  principal  business  is  fishing  and  boat-building. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Hancock  County  are,  Brooks- 
viLLE  (incorporated  in   1817,  population  1,280),  its 

j  principal  business  being  coasting  and  fishing,  although 
the  granite  quarries  give  emploj-ment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons  :  Sedgwick  (1789-1, IIG) ,  the  location  of  a 
valuable  silver  mine:  Fraxklin*  (1825-1,042),  having 
shipped  more  spars,  railroad-ties,  and  ship-timber  than 
any  town  of  equal  size  in  this  or  Washington  County : 
Hakcock  (1828-974),  comprising  Crabtree's  Neck,  an 

I  inviting  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  :  Mt.  Desert  |  (1789- 

j  918) ,  having  giist,  lumber,  and  woollen  mills,  a  granite 
quarrj',  and  an  annual  ice-crop  of  1,200  tons  :  Tremont 
(1848-1,822)  :  Eden  (1790-1,196),  containing  Bar 
Harbor,  a  popular  resort  for  summer  \asitors :  Cran- 
BEBBT  Isles  (1830-3.50),  its  principal  business  being 

•  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  Franklin  is  due  to  Hon.  John  West,  a 
much  respected  citizen,  who  died  in  1874,  aged  76. 

t  Green  Mountain,  in  this  township,  is  the  highest  peak  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  from  Lubec  to  the  Rio  Grande,  nor  can  so  fine  a  view  bo  ob- 
tained from  any  eminence  on  the  coast. 

X  Milk-white  statuary  marble  and  red  granite  arc  found  on  this  island. 
South-west  Harbor  is  the  largest  on  the  coast.  The  Russian  war-vessel, 
"Cimbria"  tarried  ia  this  harbor  for  some  time  duriug  the  summer  of  1878. 


fishing  and  curing  fish  —  the  last  four  towns  situated  on 
Mt.  Desert!  =  Brooklin  (1849-927)  :  Sullivan  §  (1789- 
796),  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  its  chief  business  coming  from  its  inex- 
haustible beds  of  granite.  II  a  summer  resort  of  some  note  : 
Dedham  (1837-456),  called,  from  its  group  of  ten  clus- 
tered mountains,  the  Switzerland  of  Maine,  its  water- 
power  being  second  to  very  few  in  the  State :  Maria- 
a^ille  (1836-369):  Waltham  (1833-366),  having  a 
valuable  water-power,  but  being  principally  a  farming 
town:  Amherst  (1831-350),  unrivalled  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  stock:  Trenton  (1789-678),  containing 
tokens  of  prehistoric  settlement  at  Cox  Point :  Lamoine, 
incorporated  from  Trenton  in  1870 :  Aurora  (1831- 
212),  exclusively  devoted  to  farming  :  Otis  (1835-246), 
having  lumber  manufactui'e  for  its  chief  business  :  East- 
brook  (1837-187),  having  in  1876  no  lawyer,  doctor, 
pauper,  or  grogshop  :  and  Verona  (1861-352),  its  chief 
industrj^  being  weir-fishing,  noted  for  having  grown  more 
hard-wood  to  the  acre  than  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

There  are  two  outlj'ing  island  plantations.  Swan's 
and  Long  Island,  the  latter  comprising  some  17  islands. 
In  1823  Israel  B.  Lunt  made  a  permanent  settlement  on 
Long  Island.  Fishing  and  furnishing  fishing-supplies 
make  the  principal  business  of  the  islands,  with  a  steam- 
mill  for  staves  on  Long  Island. 

Tradition  says  that  somewhere  on  the  islands  along  the 
coast  lies  buried  the  money  of  Capt.  Kidd,  and  many  a 
legend  is  told  of  this  "fairy  gold,"  which  as  yet  has 
blessed  no  man's  sight.  But  more  practical  people  have 
utilized  the  small  islands  with  fair  results  as  sheep  pas- 
tures, thereb}^  bringing  more  genuine  coin  of  the  realm 
into  their  possession  than  this  fabled  wealth  of  the  ancient 
pirate  ever  did  to  any  treasure-seeker,  although  the  man- 
ner of  it  may  not  be  especially  romantic. 

§  There  are  evidences  of  an  old  French  settlement  here,  and  m  1841 
an  earthen  pot,  containing  Fre;ich  coins  of  the  date  of  1725,  and  over 
$400  in  value,  was  dug  up.  In  1875,  human  bones,  supposed  to  be 
French,  or  Indian,  were  found. 

II  In  1877  a  silver  mine  was  discovered  here,  of  which  C.  W.  Kempton, 
mining  engineer,  says :  *  This  discovery  is  the  most  wonderful  ever 
made  in  New  England,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  astonishing  found 
in  the  country." 
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KEXXEBEC  COU^^TY. 


BY  AVM.  B.  LAPHAM,  M.  D. 


A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  territory  of  ^vliat  is  now 
Kennebec  County,  awts  once  embraced  in  the  PJj-mouth 
Patent,  afterwards  called  the  Kennebec  Purchase.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  1G29,  the  old  Plymouth  Colonj- 

I  granted  to  William  Bradford  and  his  associates  of  New 
PhTnouth,  in  America,  territor}'  described  as  follows  :  — 
••All  that  Tract  of  Land  or  part  of  New  England  in 
America,  which  Ij  eth  within  or  between  and  extendeth 
itself  between  the  utmost  limits  of  Cobbiseconte,  alias 

[  Comaseconte,  which  adjoineth  to  the  river  Kenuebeck, 
alias  Kennebekike,  towards  the  western  ocean,  and  a 

'  place  called  the  Falls  at  Neguamkike  in  America  afore- 

'<  said,  and  the  space  of  fifteen  English  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  said  river  commonly  called  the  Kennebeck  River, 

!  and  all  the  said  river  called  Kennebec,  that  lies  within 
the  said  limits." 

The  very  loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  the 
limits  of  this  grant  were  described,  gave  rise  to  frequent 
disputes  and  much  litigation,  but  fiuall}-,  in  1757,  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  five  very  eminent  lawyers, 
who  decided  that  the  southern  boundary  should  be  the 

I  northern  line  of  the  town  of  Woolwicli,  in  the  present 

\  county  of  Sagadahoc,  and  the  northern  boundary'  the 
southern  line  of  C'ornville,  in  the  j^resent  countj-  of  Som- 

j  erset.    A  better  idea  of  the  extent  and  1)oiuKlaries  of 

'  this  grant  is  had  in  tlie  statement  tliat  it  was  30  miles 
■wide,  and  extended  from  Merrymeetiiig  V>i\y  to  the  falls 
below  Norridgewock,  and  contained  a  million  and  a  half 
of  acres.  This  decision  was  adverse  to  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  which  claimed 
the  sea  as  the  southern  boundarj-.  In  1C40  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  ceded  their  grant  to  all 
the  freemen  of  New  PlA-mouth  Colony,  and  after  that  the 
territory  took  the  name  of  the  New  Plymouth  Grant. 
This  tract  was  valuable  on  account  of  its  facilities  for 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  its  valuable  fisheries  of  sal- 
mon, sturgeon  and  shad.  To  all  these  privileges  the 
Pl}Tnouth  Colony  claimed  exclusive  right,  ami  seemed  to 
have  no  other  interest  in  the  territorj'.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  settle  it,  beyond  the  establishment  of  trading- 
posts  at  convenient  points  along  tlic  river,  and  treated 

,  it  simply  as  a  possession  from  ^vhich  to  deri\'e  revenue.^ 


Between  1648  and  1G53,  the  Colony  obtained  deeds  from 
the  Indian  sagamores,  of  the  land  extending  from  Cush- 
noc,  now  Augusta,  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  grant. 
They  built  forts,  and  sent  magistrates  into  the  country 
to  enforce  and  protect  their  claims,  but  they  encountered 
verj'  manj'  difficulties.  Their  monopoly  of  the  trade  and 
fishing  was  unpopular,  and  unable  to  continue  them 
themselves,  they  leased  them,  rcser\ang  jurisdiction  by 
the  appointment  of  resident  magistrates.  Tired  at  length 
of  the  vexation  which  the  ownership  of  the  property  had 
caused  them,  in  1G61  they  sold  their  entire  right  in  the 
patent  for  £400  sterling,  to  Antipas  Boies,  Edward  Tj-ng, 
Thomas  Brattle  and  John  Winslow.  Neither  these  pur- 
chasers nor  their  heirs  did  anj-thing  toward  settling  the 
territory  for  nearl}'  a  hundred  years  after  its  pm-chase. 
In  the  year  1C76  the  Indians  destroyed  all  the  settle- 
ments on  the  river,  above  Swan  Island,  and  bunied  all 
the  buildings. 

In  the  year  1749  the  proprietors  of  the  Kennebec 
Purchase  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  setthng  the 
territory,  and  held  a  meeting,  at  which  new  proprietors 
were  admitted.  In  June,  1753,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  permitting  persons 
holding  lands  in  common  and  undi\'ided,  to  act  iu  the 
capacity  of  a  corporation.  Under  this  act  a  new  corpo- 
ration was  foi-med  by  the  name  of  Kennebec  Piu-- 
chase  from  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  which 
was  the  legal  title,  although  it  was  usually  known  b}'  the 
name  of  the  Plymoutli  Company.  The  meetings  of  the 
company  were  regularly  held  from  1749  to  1818,  when 
the  corporation,  having  disposed  of  all  its  interest  in  tlie 
territory,  ceased  to  exist.  The  large  tract  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  Plymouth  Patent,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals  and  in  fish  of 
various  kinds,  and  wlien  discovered,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  was  owned  and  occupied  hy  the  large  and 
powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Canibas,  who 
claimed  the  laud  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
from  its  source  to  Jlerrymecting  Baj'.  They  embraced 
several  sub-tribes,  or  families,  all  of  which  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  great  chief,  Kennebis,  who  Lad  his 
residence  upon  Swan  Island.    Some  of  these  political 
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families  -were,  the  Norridgewogs,  who  dwelt  at  Norridge- 

wock,  the  Tacconets  of  "Waterville,  and  the  Cushnocs 

of  Augusta.    The  Canibas,  or  Kennebecs,  were  mmier- 

I  ous  when  the  country  was  discovered,  numbering  more 

tlian  1.500  warriors.    The  different  fomilies  spoke  the 

,  same  language,  with  onl}'  slight  variations,  and  in  all 

I  enterprises  which  had  for  their  object  the  common  good, 

I  were  one  people.     According  to   Sebastian  Rasle,  a 

French  Jesuit  'missionar}-,  who  resided  many  years 

among  these  Indians,  thej'  were  more  intelligent  and  less 

I  barbarous  than  most  of  the  New  England  tribes. 
I  • 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Kennebec  River  derived  its 
name  from  Kennebis,  the  name  of  the  great  Indian 
sagamores,  a  long  line  of  whom  it  is  thought  may  have 
ruled  over  the  Indians  who  dwelt  u2)on  its  banks.  It  is 
hardl}'  necessar}*  for  us  to  say  that  Kennebec  Count^^ 
took  its  name  from  the  river.  Cushnoc,  af  the  present 
head  of  na-sigation  on  the  Kennebec,  now  called  Augusta, 
was  earh'  known  and  often  visited  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  The  first  trading-post  established  within  the 
limits  of  Kennebec  Count}'  was  located  here,  in  1629, 
the  3-ear  the  patent  was  obtained  hy  the  New  Pl^-mouth 
proprietors.  A  post  was  estabhshed  at  the  same  time 
at  Richmond  Landing,  but  this  was  soon  discontinued, 
it  is  supposed  for  the  reason  that  the  fur  trade,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  most  profit  to  the  proprietors, 
could  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage  at  Cushnoc,  the 
richest  furs  coming  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  river. 
This  establishment  was  successful^  carried  on  for  many 
years,  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  Indian  wars.  We 
shall  speak  more  particular!}'  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Cushnoc  in  our  histor}^  of  Augusta. 

The  wars  between  England  and  France,  in  which  the 
Indians  almost  uniformly  took  sides  with  the  latter,  very 
much  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  Maine. 
The  records  of  the  compan}',  even  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion, give  abundant  evidence  of  the  difficulties  they  en- 
countered in  obtaining  settlers.  Europe  did  not  then 
contain  the  surplus  population  that  it  since  has,  the  fre- 
quent l)loody  wars  preventing  any  great  increase  of  num- 
bers, and  those  who  did  come  over  preferred  to  settle  in 
the  older  Colonies,  where  the}'  found  a  more  stable  gov- 
ernment. Great  inducements  were  offered  to  any  who 
would  settle  upon  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Kennebec. 
The  proprietors  offered  100  acres  of  land  to  each  head 
of  a  family,  to  pay  their  passage  from  Boston,  to  build 
a  block-house  for  their  protection  against  the  Indians, 
and  to  advance  six  months'  provision.  Still  no  settlers 
came.  To  remove  the  dread  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
which  ha^l  mucli  to  do  with  deterring  settlers  from  com- 
ing upon  the  patent,  the  company  chose  a  committee  to 


treat  with  the  different  tribes,  and  in  1754,  in  order  to 
give  security  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kennebec,  they 
voted  to  build  a  fort  at  Cushnoc,  on  condition  that  the 
go^•ernment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  would  build  an- 
other at  or  near  Ticonic.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  Fort  Western  was  erected  at  Cushnoc  (Augusta)  in 
1754,  and  Fort  Halifax,  at  Ticonic  (Winslow),  was 
completed  the  following  year. 

Among  the  proprietors  admitted  at  the  reorganization 
of  the  company,  in  1753,  was  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  of 
Boston,  a  gentleman  of  ample  means,  possessed  of  sound 
judgment,  and  persistent  in  whatever  he  undertook  to 
perform.  He  at  once  assumed  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  moved  and  carried  an  assessment 
of  £5,000  on  the  shares,  which  was  expended  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  corporation.  Pre\'ious  to 
1760,  the  county  of  York  embraced  the  whole  district 
of  Maine,  but  in  that  year  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Cumberland  were  organized,  the  former  of  which  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Androscoggin 
River.  In  1761  the  Plymouth  Company  erected  county 
buildings  for  the  new  county,  at  Pownalborough,  now  the 
town  of  Dresden,  on  the  east  side  of  Kennebec  River, 
and  about  two  miles  above  the  head  of  Swan  Island. 
The  old  court-house,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is 
still  standing,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner, fully  comprehending  the  value  of  the  patent  for 
purposes  of  settlement,  and  finding  the  company's  efforts 
ineffectual,  decided  to  take  hold  of  the  matter  himself, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  He  built  a  sloop,  which  he  kept 
constantly  running  between  Boston  and- the  Kennebec  in 
summer,  and  to  the  Sheepscot  in  winter.  In  December, 
1754,  the  company  granted  him  the  falls  and  part  of  the 
land,  forming  the  present  town  of  Gardiner,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  as  a  portion  of  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  in 
the  future  divisions  of  the  company's  property.  The 
Doctor  at  once  commenced,  and  in  a  few  years  completed 
two  saw-mills,  a  grist-mill,  a  fulling-mill,  a  convenient 
wharf,  stores,  and  several  dwelling-houses.  He  also 
cleared  up  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  fall  of  Quebcft  in  September,  1759,  and  the  sub- 
sequent treaty  which  ceded  the  Canadas  and  maritime 
Provinces  to  Great  Britain,  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
wars  in  Maine  and  removed  the  cause  which  had  so  long 
prevented  the  settlement  of  the  interior  towns.  The 
Plymouth  Company  now  renewed  their  efforts  to  settle 
their  patent,  and  with  very  gratifying  success.  They 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  extensively  circulated  in 
England,  Ireland  and  America,  that  they  proposed  lay- 
ing out  three  townships  to  be  granted  to  settlers  upon 
performing  settling  duties,  and  directed  six  townships  six 
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miles  square  to  be  laid  out  on  the  "vrest  side  of  Kennebec 
River  commencing  3  miles  and  16  rods  from  the  river 
and  4  miles  north  of  Cobbosseconte,  and  nmning  12 
miles  to  the  Tvest  line  of  the  patent,  and  18  miles  north 
and  south ;  and  that  200  acres  be  granted  to  every 
family  settling  therein,  on  condition  of  building  a  house 

:  20  feet  square  and  7-feet  post,  and  clearing  five  acres  of 

j  land  ;  all  to  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  residing  in 
person  or  by  substitute  on  the  same  for  seven  years. 
Settlements  were  begun  in  several  tovrnships  previous  to 
1765,  and  in  several  more  before  1770.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  was  settled  much  later. 

By  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  ap- 
proved Feb.  20,  1799,  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln 
County  was  erected  into  a  new  county  by  the  name  of 

j  Kennebec,  with  the  shire  town  at  Augusta.  The  south- 
em  tier  of  towns  in  the  new  county  were  Unit}-,  Free- 
dom, China,  Malta,  Pittston  (which  then  included  Gardi- 
ner), Litchfield,  Monmouth  and  Greene;  and  at  the 
organization  of  the  Maine  State  government  in  1820, 
included  the  following  iucorfjorated  towns,  besides  a  large 
extent  of  unsettled  territory" :  Hallowell,  TTinthrop,  Vas- 
salborough,  "U'inslow,  Pittston,  Greene,  Readfield,  Mon- 
mouth, Mt.  Yernon,  Sidne}-,  Fannington,  New  Sharon, 
Clinton,  Faj'ette,  Belgrade,  Harlem  (China),  Augusta, 
'Wa}Tie,  Leeds,  Chesterville,  Vienna,  Waterville,  Gardi- 
ner, Temple,  Wilton,  Rome,  Fairfield,  Unity,  Malta 
(Winslow),  Freedom,  Joy  (Troy)  and  China. 

By  the  erection  of  Somerset  County  in  1809,  Kenne- 
bec County  lost  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  temtory.  Waldo 

i  was  incorporated  Feb.  7,  1827,  and  took  from  Kennebec 
the  four  towns  of  Unity,  Freedom,  Joy  and  Burnham. 
By  the  incorporation  of  Franklin  County,  March  20, 
1838,  the  towns  of  New  Sharon,  Chesterville,  Wilton, 
Temple  and  Fannington  were  taken  from  Kennebec 
County  ;  and  when  Androscoggin  County  was  formed,  in 

j  1854,  Kennebec  County  lost  the  towns  of  East  Liver- 
more,  Greene,  Leeds  and  Wales.  The  county  is  now 
made  up  of  24  towns  and  3  cities,  the  latter  situated 
upon  the  river,  Augusta  and  Gardiner  being  only  six 
miles  apart,  with  Hallowell  between. 

Up  to  the  year  1 787,  the  only  courts  held  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  were  a  term  of  the  common  pleas  and  one  of 
the  sessions  annually  at  Pownalborough.  In  1786  it 
was  decided  to  make  Hallowell  a  half-shire  town,  and 
the  first  term  of  the  court  was  held  in  Pollard's  tavern  at 
the  Fort  Western  settlement,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
Januar}',  1787,  by  Williiim  Lithgow,  James  Howard  and 
Nathaniel  Thwing.  At  this  time  no  lawyer  resided  on 
the  river  above  Pownalborough,  but  in  the  following 
year  William  Lithgow,  Jr.,  opened  an  office  at  Foi:t 


Western  settlement,  and  was,  therefore,  the  first  lawyer 
in  what  is  now  Kennebec  County.  The  first  tenn  of  the 
court  of  sessions  was  held  in  INIarch  following,  in  Col. 
North's  house. 

The  fii'st  comt-house  was  built  in  Augusta,  then  Hal- 
lowell, in  1790,  and  stood  in  Market  Square,  just  above 
Dickman  Lane.  This  building  was  used  until  1801, 
when  Kennebec  Count}'  having  been  incorporated,  and 
Augusta  set  ofi"  from  Hallowell,  the  count}'  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  court-house,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  jail,  on  State,  then  called  Court  Street.  This 
court-house,  finished  in  March,  1802,  was  a  large  and 
commodious  building  for  the  time,  and  seiwed  the  county 
for  30  3'ears.  It  was  subsequently  moved  to  the  lot 
north  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  is  still  standing  and 
known  as  Concert  Hall.  The  Court  of  Sessions  at  the 
December  term  in  1827  decided  that  a  more  convenient 
building  was  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  court 
and  county  officers.  A  granite  building,  50  by  60  feet, 
was  soon  after  erected  and  occupied  for  the  first  time 
June  1,  1830.  Judge  Mellen  held  the  first  court  in 
the  new  building,  and  pronounced  it  superior,  for  the 
pmi^oses  for  which  it  was  erected,  to  any  other  in  the 
State.  A  brick  building,  with  fire-proof  vaults,  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  county  records,  was  built  in  1813, 
and  used  for  that  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the 
present  court-house,  which  accommodates  not  only  the 
court,  but  a]!  the  county  officers.  A  jail  was  erected, 
of  wood,  in  1793,  on  the  lot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
stone  jail.  This  was  on  the  corner  of  Winthrop  and 
State  streets,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Ai  Staples.  In 
1808  it  was  burned,  together  with  the  jailer's  house.  A 
new  building  was  erected  in  1808  which  seized  the  pur- 
poses of  the  county  for  half  a  century.  In  1858  the 
county  commissioners  decided  that  it  was  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  county,  and  decided  to  buUd  another. 
The  old  court-house  lot  was  selected  as  the  place  upon 
which  to  erect  the  new  structure.  Tlie  building  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  and  opened  for 
public  inspection  Feb.  1,  1859.  It  is  constructed  of 
granite,  iron  and  brick,  and  is  considered  tlie  finest 
building  in  the  city  ;  and  the  finest  and  most  substantial 
jail  building  in  the  State. 

Kennebec,  though  in  area  one  of  the  smaller  counties, 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  agricultural 
county  in  the  State.  The  soil  on  both  sides -cf  Kenne- 
bec River  is  a  clay  loam,  easil}'  cultivated  and  very  j^ro- 
ductive.  Probal)ly  more  hay  is  harvested  in  the  towns 
bordering  on  the  Kennebec  River  tli.ni  in  any  other 
section  of  equal  size  in  New  England.  IVfost  of  tlie 
underlj'ing  rock  in  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Manchester  and 
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the  various  other  towns  iii  this  county,  is  granite.  Sev- 
eral quarries  haA'e  been  opened,  and  tlie  business  of 
quarrying  and  hammering  granite  for  shipment  is  quite 
extensively  earned  on  at  the  present  time.  This  granite 
is  composed  of  white  feldspar,  silvery  gray  mica  and  a 
little  quartz  —  the  feldspar  being  the  predominating  in- 
grotlient.  The  color  of  the  rock  is  grayish  white,'  and 
when  smooth  hammered,  at  a  little  distance  appears  like 
white  marble.  The  mica  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  the  stone  to  split  easily'  into  the  desired 
fonns.    It  is  also  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

The  fanners  of  this  county  were  early  aware  of  the 


1629,  a  trading-post  was  established  here  near  the  head 
of  tide-water.  But  in  the  second  Indian  war  the  settle- 
ment was  entirely  laid  waste.  It  was  resumed  again, 
with  partial  success,  after  the  peace  of  1713,  when  a 
granite  fort  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Noyes, 
said  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  country.  The  place  was 
again  destroyed  during  the  subsequent  Indian  wars,  and 
remained  so  until  the  Ptymouth  proprietors  in  1754,  built 
and  manned  Fort  "Western,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  presoit  Kennebec  bridge.  One  of  the  buildings 
of  the  fort,  occupied  as  a  store-house  and  for  barracks, 
still  standing,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  structure  on 
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great  value  of  associated  effort  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  an  agricultural 
societ}'  was  organized  here  previous  to  1800,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  many  years.  Since  that  time  several 
similar  societies  have  lieen  chartered  by  the  legislature, 
as  the  interests  of  agriculture  seemed  to  demand,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  arc  three  within  the  limits  of  the 
county,  all  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

TOWTSS. 

Augusta.  —  The  ancient  Cushnoc  was  alwa3's  a  noted 
place.  A  powerful  sub-tribe  of  Indians  had  theii*  head- 
quarters here,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  was  early  estal)lished 
tor  their  conversion  to  the  Catholic  failli,  not  long  after 
the  land  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Colony.   As  early  as 


the  river,  erected  b}'  the  Plymouth  Company.  Up  to  the 
close  of  tlie  war,  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Western  were  the 
only  English  people  here,  but  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  a 
settlement  was  gradually  effected,  though  as  late  as  1770 
there  were  but  few  families  within  the  present  limits  of 
Augusta. 

James  Howard,  who  commanded  Fort  Western  for 
many  years,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  settler  of  Cush- 
noc, as  he  continued  to  reside  here,  and  his  descendants 
have  always  been  residents  of  the  town.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  and  his  sons,  Samuel  and  William, 
engaged  in  business,  monopolizing  the  extensive  lumber 
trade,  and  the  father  was  for  many  years  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prominent  man  in  this  region.  He  came  to 
this  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  belonged  to 
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a  respectable  famih'.  Among  the  other  early  settlers 
[  were  James  Page  and  Moses  Greely  from  Haverhill, 
Ephraim  Cowan  and  Epliraim  Buttcrfield  from  Dunstable, 
Mass.,  and  Daniel  Hilton,  long  in  the  service  of  the 
Howards.  May  22,  1771,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in 
HalloweU,  under  the  act  of  incorj^oration  which  was 
passed  April  26  of  that  3'car.  The  town  then  contained 
99  taxable  polls. 

The  Fort  Western  settlement  was  set  off  from  Hal- 
loweU and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Harrington,  Feb. 


several  sa^\  and  other  mills.  In  1867  the  dam  and  fac- 
tory passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sprague  Company  of 
Providence,  Ji.  I.  The  present  Kennebec  bridge,  a  most 
substantial  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1827,  and  was  made 
a  free  bridge  in  1860.  Augusta  became  a  city  in  1849, 
and  Alfred  Eeddington  was  elected  mayor. 

The  leading  tlenominations  all  have  church  edifices, 
and  sustain  regular  preaching.  The  granite  church  occu- 
pied bj'  the  Congregationalists,  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial church  edifices  in  the  State.    This  denomination 
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20,  1707;  the  name  was  clianged  to  Augusta,  June  11 
of  the  same  year.  Augusta  was  made  the  shire  town  of 
the  count}'  in  1708,  and  capital  of  tiie  State  in  1828. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  state  house  the  same 
3'ear.  The  buildings  were  cc^inplcted  and  first  occu- 
pied in  18.32.  The  insane  hospital  was  finished  in  1810. 
It  is  tlie  only  Maine  State  institution  of  the  kind, 
and  has  been  much  enlarged  since  that  time.  In  LSTjO 
the  building  was  partial!}'  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which 
several  patients  lost  their  lives.  A  United  States  arse- 
nal was  authorized  to  be  built  here  in  1827,  and  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  main  building  was  laid  June  14,  1828. 
It  has  been  occupied  as  a  militarj'  post  since  that  time. 
The  dam  across  the  Kennebec  was  built  from  18.35  to 
1838,  and  a  cotton  factor}'  was  erected  in  184o  ;  alsg. 


is  among  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  the  wealthiest.  It 
sustained  meetings  long  before  there  was  a  church  edifice 
in  town,  when  Augusta  was  only  a  small  hamlet. 

Augusta  has  been  the  home  of  many  eminent  persons. 
Hon.  Rcuel  Williams,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
native-born  citizens,  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Luther  Severance,  the  founder  of  the  "Kennebec  Jour- 
nal," served  with  distinguished  ainlity  in  Congress.  Hon. 
James  W.  Bradbury,  a  native  of  Parsonsfield,  came  here 
when  a  young  man,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  about  50  years. 
Besides  occupying  prominent  positions  under  the  State 
government,  he  served  one  term  iu  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Hon.  Lot  M.  IVIorrill  of  Readfield,  in  this  county,  came 
here  in  early  manhood,  and  was  the  law  partner  of  Mr. 
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Bradbury.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, came  here  when  a  young  man,  and  b}'  his  great 
natural  ability  and  energj-,  has  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  nation.  As  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  he  won  distinguished  honors, 
and  was  a  promuient  candidate  for  the  presidencj'  in 
1876.    He  is  now  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Augusta  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  of  navi- 
gation. The  surface  is  ver^'  uneven,  being  intersected 
b}'  deep  gorges  which  open  into  the  river  ;  but  this  only 
adds  to  the  pictm-esqucness  of  the  situation.  It  has  a 
bracing  air,  pure  water,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  contributes 
large  sums  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and 
its  schools  are  con- 
sidered among  the 
best.  Jlount  Pleas- 
ant, Riverside,  and 
Forest  Grove  ceme- 
teries have  received 
careful  attention,  par- 
ticularl}'  the  latter, 
which  is  one  of  the 
most  tastefull}'  ar- 
ranged burial-places 
to  be  found  an3'where. 

This  city  has  suf- 
fered much  from  fire, 
but  the  citizens  have 
alwa3-s,  at  such  times, 
shown  commendable 
public  spirit,  and  have  rebuilt  better  than  before.  The 
I)opulation  numbers  7,811.  Among  the  present  promi- 
nent and  enterprising  citizens  of  Augusta  not  already 
mentioned,  are  Hon.  R.  D.  Rice,  once  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court ;  Hon.  Artemas  Libb}',  now  judge 
of  the  same  court ;  Hon.  Wra.  P.  Whitehouse,  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court ;  Hon.  James  W.  North,  the  liistorian  of 
Augusta,  for  man}-  years  mayor  of  the  city  ;  Hon.  Joseph 
II.  "Williams,  son  of  Reuol  "Williams,  once  governor  of 
Maine  ;  Hon.  John  L.  Stevens,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  "Kennebec  Journal,"  minister  to  Paraguay,  and  now 
minister  resident  at  Stockholm  ;  and  Hon.  Selden  Con- 
nor, a  brave  officer  of  the  late  war,  and  late  governor  of 
the  State. 

Gardixp:r.  —  This  town,  including  "West  Gardiner, 
was  part  of  Pittston  until  1793.  "West  Gardiner  was 
set  off  and  incorporated  Aug.  8,  18.'j0.    Tlic  fine  water- 
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power  on  the  Cobbossee  Contee  stream  was  taken  up 
and  improved  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  and  formed  the  neu- 
cleus  of  a  thriving  village  which  in  time,  became  a  cit}'. 
Dr.  Gardiner  was  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1707,  and 
became  an  eminent  ph^'sician  and  surgeon  in  Boston. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he 
espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  on  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  left  with  the  British  army.  His  property' 
was  confiscated,  and  his  fine  library  sold  at  auction. 
The  proceedings  with  regai'd  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  on  the  Kennebec  were  found  to  be  illegal,  and 
when  peace  was  declared  the  property  fell  to  the  heirs 
of  Dr.  Gardiner.  The  larger  portion  of  the  property 
_  in  Gardiner  eventual- 

ly fell  to  Robert  Hal- 
lowell,  a  grandson  of 
Dr.  Gardiner,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should 
take  the  surname  of 
Gardiner,  which  he 
did.  "When  he  came 
into  possession  of  his 
propert}-,  there  were 
about  650  people  set- 
tled within  the  limits 
of  Gardiner,  many  of 
M'hom  were  squatters, 
having  no  title  to  the 
soil.  The  proprietor 
dealt  generousl}'  by 
such,  and  all  differ- 
ences were  compro- 
mised and  arranged 
soon  after  he  became 


of  age.  lie  built  the  fine  stone  mansion  on  Oakland 
farm,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Berry,  who  came  from  "West 
Bath,  were  early  in  Gardiner,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
former,  named  Lydia,  born  Aug.  22,  1765,  was  the  first 
white  girl  born  in  Gardiner  or  Pittston.  Nathaniel  Berry 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  a  member  of  "Washing- 
ton's Life  Guards.  His  death  occurred  Aug.  20,  1850. 
Dr.  Zechariah  Flitner,  a  German  phj'sician,  was  among 
the  early  settlers.  He  has  descendants  in  Pittston. 
Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  settled  in  that  part  of  Pittston 
now  Gardiner,  in  1784-5.  He  had  ser\'ed  eight  years  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  U.  S.  marshal, 
secretary  of  war  and  a  member  of  Congress  while  a 
resident  of  Gardiner.  He  was  subsequently  collector  of 
Boston,  and  in  1812  accepted  the  command  of  the  north- 
ern army.    He  died  June  6,  1829,  aged  79  years. 
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Gardiner  is  a  thriving  city,  and  situated  at  the  head  of 
ua\igation  for  large  vessels  on  the  Kennebec.  The 
manufacture  of  lumber  is  an  important  industry,  and  the 
ice  business  has,  in  later  ^-ears,  been  largely  engaged  in. 
There  are  two  weekly  papers  published  here,  and  Gardiner 
has  several  moneyed  institutions.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1850.  Seven  religious  denominations 
have  houses  of  worship  in  the  city.    Population,  4,496. 

Hallowell  was  incorporated  April  26,  1771,  and 
then  included  Augusta,  Chelsea  and  part  of  Manches- 
ter. It  was  named  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Hallowell,  who 
was  a  proprietor  and  aided  in  its  settlement.  Augusta 
was  set  off  in  1797,  and  Manchester  and  Chelsea  in 
1850.  Hallowell  was  incorporated  a  cit}^  in  1850,  and 
the  charter  was  adopted  in  1852.  When  the  town  was 
first  settled  that  part  which  is  now  called  Augusta  was 
known  as  Fort  Western,  or  Cushnoc,  and  that  which  is 
now  Hallowell  as  the  "  Hook."    The  first  settler  at  the 

Hook"  was  Dea.  Pease  Clark,  who  came  from  Attle- 
borough,  Mass.  The  first  clearing  made  was  near  the 
present  city  hall.  His  house,  which  was  the  first  erected 
within  the  limits  of  Hallowell,  stood  on  Academ}-  Street. 

Among  the  early  prominent  residents  of  Hallowell  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  who  was  born  in  England  April 
30,  1751,  and  married  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Hallowell.  Esq.  During  the  French  Revolu- 
tion he  was  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
being  compromised  in  some  political  movements  he  fled 
to  France,  and  finallj-  came  to  this  country,  arriving  in 
Hallowell  in  1796.  He  was  a  public-spii'ited  man,  and 
did  much  for  the  settlements  on  the  Kennebec.  He 
devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  alwaj'S  without  pa}',  and  was  deeply'  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  He  planted  a  large 
nurser}'  of  fruit-trees,  from  which  orchards  were  set  out 
in  various  places  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  a  large  and 
valuable  library,  the  medical  portion  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital.  He  died  in  his  85th 
year,  Dec.  8,  1835.  Charles  Vaughan,  a  brother  of 
Benjamin,  bom  in  London  June  30,  1759,  came  to  Hal- 
lowell in  1790.  Besides  running  a  flouring-mill  and 
brewery  he  was  much  devoted  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of 
cattle.  He  died  May  15,  1839.  John  Merrick,  of  Welsh 
lineage,  but  born  in  London,  was  another  early  resident 
of  Hallowell.  He  came  over  as  tutor  in  the  Vauglian 
family,  and  subsequently  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Vauglian. 
lie  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  an  overseer  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  a  trustee  of  Hallowell  Academy. 
He  died  in  Hallowell  in  1861,  aged  95  years. 

Hallowell  Academy  was  incorporated  and  p.irtiail}- 


endowed  March  5,  1791.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  May  5,  1795,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Woodman. 
Within  a  few  years  the  old  institution  has  been  merged 
into  the  Hallowell  Classical  Institute. 

Before  the  da3's  of  railways,  when  the  Kennebec  River 
was  the  principal  thoroughfare  for  travel  and  traffic 
through  this  region,  Hallowell  was  an  important  business 
centre  ;  but  since  the  construction  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railwaj'  (back  route) ,  the  business  of  the  city  has  much 
fallen  off. 

The  granite  found  in  this  vicinity  is  of  superior 
qualit}'.  The  figures  which  compose  the  monument  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  process  of  erection  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  including  the  huge  statue  of  Faith,  were  cut  at 
the  Bodwell  works  in  Hallowell.  Hallowell  has  a  fine 
cemeterj',  an  appropriate  soldiers'  monument  and  a  pub- 
lic library.  The  various  religious  denominations  are 
well  represented.    Population,  3,010. 

Waterville.  —  That  part  of  the  town  of  Winslow 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  River  was  set  off 
and  incorporated  as  Waterville  on  the  23d  of  June,  1802. 
Ticonic  Falls  furnish  a  most  excellent  water-power.  In 
1792  a  dam  was  constructed,  and  a  double  saw-mill  built 
near  the  foot  of  the  main  fall.  The  mill  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  soon  after,  Mr. 
Redington,  the  builder  of  the  mill,  put  up  a  house  and 
moved  his  famil}'  from  Vassalborough.  At  this  time 
the  onl}'  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  were 
John  Searl,  Isaac  Temple,  Ivor}'  Low  and  their  families. 
Among  those  who  settled  near  the  falls  we  find  the 
names  of  Nathaniel  Low,  Daniel  Carter  and  others.  The 
March  town  meeting  of  Winslow  for  1798  was  held  at 
the  new  public  meeting-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  what  is  now  Waterville. 

The  institution  now  known  as  Colb}"  University  was 
first  organized  and  incorporated  Feb.  27,  1813,  and  was 
endowed  with  a  township  of  timber  land  situated  on 
Penobscot  River,  the  same  which  now  constitutes  the 
towns  of  Alton  and  Argyle.  In  1816  it  was  decided  to 
locate  it  at  Waterville.  In  1820  the  institution  was 
granted  collegiate  powers,  and  subsequent!}-  allowed  to 
take  the  name  of  AVaterville  College.  The  first  gradu- 
ates were  George  Dana  Boardraan,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  missionary  to  India,  and  Ephraim  Tripp.  In 
1867  the  college  received  a  large  endowment  from  Gard- 
ner Col])y,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston,  and  the 
legislature  that  year  changed  the  corporate  name  of  the 
institution  to  CoUiy  University.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Champ- 
lin,  the  faithful  president,  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  the  interest  of  the  college  ;  and  its  present  flourishing 
w.»ndition  ia  largely  due  to  his  untiring  eflbrts. 
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In  1873  West  Waterville  was  set  oft'  and  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town.  Shorn  thus  of  its  territor}',  Water- 
ville is  the  smallest  town  in  the  count}',  haA  ing  an  area 
of  onlj-  13  square  miles  ;  3-et  it  has  a  poiDulatioii  of  over 
5,000.  The  village,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Maine.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  beautifully  shaded,  and  bordered  hy  ele- 
gant residences.  Lumber  of  all  kinds  is  largely  manu- 
factured here.  The  Lockwood  cotton-mill,  recently  put 
in  operation,  is  among  the  best  in  New  England. 
Waterville  has  a  )iational 
bank  and  an  institution 
for  savings,  and  several 
public  or  circulating  libra- 
ries. The  local  journal  is 
the    "  Waterville  Mail." 

PiTTSTOX  was  incorpora- 
ted and  named  in  honor 
of  Hon.  John  Pitt  of  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  4,  1779.  It 
had  previous!}'  been  called 
Gardiner's-town,  in  hon- 
or of  Dr.  Gardiner,  and 
would  have  perpetuated 
his  name  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  king  against  the 
colonists,  which  rendered 
him  ver}-  unpopular  with 
the  patriots  of  Pittston. 
Among  the  early  settlers 
of  Pittston  was  Roger 
Lapham,  son  of  Joshua 
and  Mar}-  (Wood)  Lap- 
ham of  Scituate,  Mass. 
He  was  a  ship-wright, 
and  worked  at  Bath,  but 
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finally  came  up  and  settled  in  Pittston.  One  of  his  sons, 
Roger,  Jr.,  still  occupies  the  old  homestead. 

Pittston  is  broken  by  hills  and  ravines,  but  is  a  good 
farming  town.  The  only  village  is  situated  on  the  Ken- 
nebec, opposite  Gardiner.*  The  first  Congregational 
church  was  gathered  here  in  1812.  The  Methodists  had 
a  station  here  in  1794.    The  population  is  2,355. 

WiNTHKOP.  —  This  town  was  included  in  the  Pl3-mouth 
Grant.  The  first  white  person  ■svho  made  his  liome  in  the 
town,  was  a  hunter  named  Scott,  who  built  him  a  liut 
near  the  great  Cobbossee  Contee  Pond,  on  the  land  which 

•  In  a  gully  wliidi  opens  into  the  Kennebec,  near  the  north-west  p<art 
of  the  t<jwn,  is  the  so-called  "  Money  Hole."  Here,  many  years  ago,  a 
man  named  Lambert  spent  much  time  in  digging  for  buried  treasure. 


Tiraoth}'  Foster,  the  first  permanent  settler,  occupied. 
Mr.  Foster  came  first  in  1764,  and  the  next  j'ear  brought 
his  famil}-.  The  next  settler  was  Squier  Bishop  from 
Rehoboth,  Mass,,  with  his  wife  and  six  children.  Foster, 
and  also  families  by  the  name  of  Fairbanks,  Stanley  and 
Pullen,  came  from  Attleborough,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chandler  from  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  built  a  saw-mill, 
near  where  the  cotton- factor}-  now  stands,  in  Winthrop  vil- 
lage, and  during  the  year  erected  a  grist-mill — a  great  con- 
venience to  the  settlers,  as  previous  to  that  time  the  near- 
est mill  was  at  Gardiner. 

The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  its  present  name, 
April  2G,  1771,  being 
named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Winthrop.  In  March, 
1791,  the  town  was  di- 
\'ided,  and  the  north  half 
was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Readficld. 

During  the  war  for  In- 
dependence, the  people 
of  Winthrop  were  found 
on  the  patriotic  side. 

Winthrop  is  an  excel- 
lent farming  town,  and 
the  land  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  It  has 
always  been  famous  for  its 
fine  apple-orchards  and 
for  its  stock.  The  Win- 
throp Jersey  stock  is  well 
known,  and  highly  prized 
throughout  the  State. 

There  are  several  ponds 
in  the  town,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  Cobbossee 
Contee,  deserves  to  be  called  a  lake.  Winthrop  village, 
situated  on  the  Maine  Central  Railway,  has  mills  and 
factories,  and  is  £in  important  centre  of  trade.  The 
population  of  t]ie*entire  town  is  2,230.  A  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  Sept.  4,  1776,  and  Jeremiah 
Shaw  was  probably  the  first  pastor. 

WiNSLOW. — In  1754  the  government  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  erected  a  fort  on  the  triangle 
near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Scbasticook  River.  This  struc- 
ture was  named  Fort  Halifax.  One  of  the  block-houses 
of  this  fortification  is  still  standing,  and  is  a  conspicuous 

and  the  operation  has  been  repeated  several  times  since.  A  pit  was 
excavated,  80  feet  in  depth,  and  a  large  body  of  earth  (but  no  money) 
has,  at  different  times,  been  removed. 


!  object  between  the  Maine  Central  Railway  and  the  rivor. 
This  fort  formed  the  nuclens  of  a  little  settlement  and, 
according  to  Williamson,  eleven  families  gathered  around 
it  the  3'ear  it  was  completed.  The  plantation  name  was 
Kingsfield.  The  town  was  incorporated  April  20,  1771, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Winslow.  It  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  River,  and 
included  the  present  towns  of  Waterville  and  West 
Watonille.  The  ancient  name  of  Winslow  was  Tacon- 
net  (Ticonic),  an  Indian  M'ord  signifying  Falls  in  the 
Woods,"  and  the  Falls  at  Waterville  are  still  called  by 
tins  name.  A  road  suitable  for  carriages,  was  con- 
structed between  Forts  Westei-n  and  Halifax,  by  order 
of  Gov.  Shirley,  during  the  ^^ear  1754,  wliich  was  the 
first  road  of  any  Icngth 
constructed  for  military 
purposes  in  Maine.  The 
first  town  meeting  was 
held  at  Fort  Halifax  on 
the  2:3d  of  May,  1771. 

The  people  of  AVins- 
low  exhibited  commend- 
able zeal  and  i:)atriotisin 
during  tiie  war  for  In- 
dependence. The  en- 
tire Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  spread 
upon  the  town  records. 
In  170"),  Rev.  Joshua 
Cushman  was  ordained 
as  minister,  altiiough 
there  was  no  church  or- 
ganization during  ^Ir. 
Cushman's  ministr\-,  wliidi  continued  for  a  period  of 
nearly  18  years. 

Ticonic  was  a  favorite  resort  of  tlie  Indians  of  the 
Kennebec,  on  account  of  its  fine  salmon  fishing,  and  a 
powerful  sub-tribe  of  the  Kennebec  or  Cannabis  tribe 
had  its  head-quarters  here.  The  woods  also  abounded 
in  moose,  deer,  bears,  and  also  various  kinds  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  In  the  present  town  of  Winslow, 
between  Fort  Halifax  and  the  bridge  across  the  river  to 
Waterville,  is  an  old  Indian  bur^-ing-ground,  from  whieli 
stone  implements  of  curious  workmansliip  are  often  dug. 
with  human  bones.  A  large  area  has  been  dug  ov(;r  bv 
the  students  of  the  college  and  bj-  others,  in  pursuit  of 

I  these  relics.  Situated  on  a  little  elevation,  is  the  place 
set  apart  by  the  early  settlers  as  a  ceraeter}-.* 

j  The  little  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Halifax  was, 
at  one  time,  an  active  business  place,  but  Watcrvillo, 
sittmted  at  the  Falls,  has  absorbed  the  most  ol'  it. 


on  the  river,  but 
The  population  is 
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Winslow  has  some  excellent  land 
farther  back  it  is  rocky  and  sterile. 
1,440. 

CinxA.  —  Early  in  the  season  of  1774,  John  Jones, 
better  known  as  "  Black  Jones,"  came  up  the  Kennebec 
River  as  far  as  Hallowell,  and  then  made  his  way  east- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  running  out  a  new  town, 
which  he  successful!}-  accomplished  ;  and,  in  July  of  that 
3'ear,  the  pioneer's  axe  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the 
present  town  of  China.  The  first  settlers  were  Edward, 
Jonathan,  Andrew  and  Ephraim  Clark  from  Nantucket. 
Those  four  brothers  were  accompanied  by  their  aged 
father,  Jonathan  Clark,  and  Miriam,  his  wife.  Ephraim 
Clark  w:i^<  23  3-ears  of  age  when  he  came  here,  and 

was  not  married  until 
21  j-ears  after,  yet  he 
raised  up  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  came 
to  maturity.  George 
Fish,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  Ephraim 
Clark,  built,  on  Clark's 
Brook,  the  first  mill  in 
town.  The  new  town- 
ship was  called  Jones' 
Plantation  imtil  17!)r., 
when  it  was  incorix)- 
rated  into  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Harlem. 
The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  at  the  liouse  of 
Shubael  Bragg.  Feb. 
5,  1818,  paits  of  the  towns  of  Winslow  and  Fairfax, 
and  the  northerly  part  of  Harlem,  were  incorporated  into 
a  town  by  the  name  of  China.  Two  years  later  Harlem 
was  annexed  to  China.    The  present  population  is  2,218. 

A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1801,  and  a  church 
edifice  built  some  years  after.  Miriam  Clark,  wife  of 
Jonathan,  Sr.,  whose  maiden  name  was  Folger,  and  who 

*  Vroin  one  of  tlu;  ficadsfonns  in  tliis  ocmctcry,  wc  copied  tlio  (nllow- 
iii^'  ('liit;!])!!  : — 

'■  Hen;  lis  the  body  of  Richod  Thoinos 
an  inglishnian  by  birth 
By  occnpation  a  Cooper, 

now  food  for  worms. 
Like  nn  olif  rnnipniu  lieon 
marked,  nundwrcd  and  shooked, 
lie  will  bo  rai.-icd  again  and  finlslied 

by  Ills  Creator, 
lie  died  September  28,  1824,  aged  iry. 
Anicriea,  iny  adopted  country  ;  niy  l)est 
advice  lo  you  is,  t:ike  care  of  your  liberties." 
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is  said  to  have  been  tlie  sister  of  the  mother  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Tlie  first  meeting-house  erected  in  China  still  stands  on 
its  original  site.  The  Friends  have  alway  s  been  among 
the  leading  citizens.  Among  the  more  prominent  were 
Eli  and  Sybil  Jones,  who  travelled  in  Europe,  and  made 
two  or  three  trips  to  tlie  H0I3'  Land  in  tlie  interest  of 
their  denomination. 

Readfield.  —  Tliis  town,  formerl}'  the  northerly'  half 
of  Winthrop,  was  set  off  and  incorporated  March  11, 
1791.  Among  the  earl^'  settlers  and  proprietors,  was 
Joshua  Bean  from  Gilraanton,  N.  H.,  who  owned  a  con- 
siderable tract.    His  family  have  always  been  prominent 


E.  Church  and  denomination,  and  a  share  of  the 
patronage  of  all  denominations,  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

The  surface  of  Readfield,  like  nearl}^  all  the  towns  in 
Kennebec  County,  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  the 
land  under  careful  cultivation.  The  town  has  several 
ponds  and  parts  of  ponds,  and  is  watered  by  them  and 
their  tributaries  and  outlets,  as  well  as  by  the  overflow 
of  Greely  Pond  in  Mt.  Verncm. 

Vassalbokough. — The  first  settlers,  largely  from  towns 
on  Cape  Cod,  came  about  the  year  1760.  The  progress  of 
the  settlement  was  slow,  and,  eight  years  afterwards, 
there  were  only  10  families  in  town.    In  1775  Dennis 
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in  tlio  town.  Readfield  is  especially  noted  for  its  fine 
cattle,  its  extensive  dairies,  and  its  fruit  product.  At 
Readfield  Corner  are  the  grounds  of  the  Kennebec  Agri- 
cultural Society',  the  oldest  association  of  farmers  in  the 
State.  The  annual  exhibitions  here  are  ahvaj-s  highly 
creditable.  There  are  four  villages  in  town  ;  viz.,  East 
Readfield,  Readfield  Depot,  Readfield  Corner  and  Kent's 
Hill. 

Kent's  Hill  was  so  named  from  a  family  of  Kents,  who 
came  here  early  from  Marshlield,  Mass.  Here  is  located 
the  Maine  Weslej'an  Seminary  and  Female  College. 
The  former  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  the  college 
was  chartered  in  1859.  Rev.  Dr.  II.  P.  Torsc}'  has,  for 
manj'  years,  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The 
buildings  are  l)eautifully  and  conveniently  situated  on  a 
high  and  sightly  elevation,  in  tlie  north-west  corner  of 
the  town,  and  tiie  institution  having  been  liberally 
endowed  by  the  State,  and  receiving  the  support  of  the 


Gatchell  was  chosen  captain  of  the  town,  for  the  "  emer- 
gency of  the  times."  His  brother,  John  Gatchell,  was 
the  pilot  of  Arnold's  expedition  up  the  Kennebec  to 
Quebec,  in  1776.  The  town  was  incorporated  April  26, 
1771,  and  named  in  honor  of  Florentius  Vassal,  who 
owned  one-fourth  part  of  tlie  Ph'mouth  patent.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Vassal,  M'ho  early  came  to  Scituate, 
Mass.  The  son  returned  to  England,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1 778.* 

The  first  settlers  in  Vassalborough  were  sometimes 
annoyed  b}'  the  Indians,  and  John  Gatchell  t  dug  an 

*  His  will  is  recorded  with  the  Kennebec  County  Probate  records, 
and  is  dated  Sept.  20,  1777.  It  covers  11  large  sheets  of  parchment, 
each  page  being  24  by  30  inches.  It  is  written  in  old  English  text- 
hand,  and  is  a,  fine  specimen  of  chirogi-aphy,  the  letters  being  cut 
apparently  with  the  imiformity  and  accuracy  of  type. 

t  This  man  was  a  greathimter,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  strength. 
Once,  having  wounded  a  full-grown  moose,  he  caught  him,  threw  him 
down  and  cut  his  tliroat  with  his  jack-knife. 
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iiiidfrgrouud  i)assage  from  his  house  to  a  gully,  ns  a 
1  means  ol'  escape  in  case  of  an  attack. 

A  Baptist  church  was  gathered  here  in  1788.    In  1808 
a  second  church  was  organized.    The  most  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  town  belonged  to  tiie  Society  of  Friends^  a 
regular  meeting  of  which  was  begun  in  1 780,  so  that  most 
other  churches  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.    This  is 
a  large  town,  and  has  five  post-oflices.    Its  population  is 
2,915.    At  Korth  A'assalborough  the  Woollen  Mills 
Company  manufacture  a  fine  qiuility  of  goods  ;  and  at 
East  Yassalborough  is  manufactured  floiu",  meal  and  lum- 
ber of  various  kinds.  Friend  J.  D.  Lang,  one  of  the  board 
of  Indian  commissioners,  and  an  experienced  woollen 
manufacturer,  resides  here,  and  is  a  leading  man  in  his 
denomination  and  in  the  town.    His  son,  Hon.  Thomas 
S.  Lang,  now  of  Oregon,  was  the  breeder  of  the  famous 
Knox  horses,  so  celebrated  for  their  trotting  qualities. 
1     Tlie  remaining  towns  of  Kennebec  Count}-  are  :  —  iloN- 
'  MoiTH  *  (incorporated  in  1702),  an  agricultural  town, 
with  1.744  inliabitants :   Litchfield  (incorporated  in 
1795;  population,  1,505),  an  excellent  farming  town, 

1 

where  the  aniuial  exhibitions  of  the  Litchlield  Fanners' 
Club  are  held:  Clikton  (1795,  1,700) ,  formerl}- noted 
for  its  lumber,  —  the  masts  of  the  famous  I'uited  States 
ship  "Constitution"  being  cut  here:  Sidnicv  (1702, 
1,471),  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  Belguadk 
(1796,  1.485),  with  its  valuable  water-power,  the  native 
place  of  Lot  M.  and  Anson  P.  Morrill,  both  ex-governors 
of  Maine,  and  the  former  at  one  time  United  States 
senator:  Albion  (1804,  1.350):  Mr.  Vehxon  (1792, 
1,252),  originall}^  called  Washington  Plantation,  and 
receiving  its  present  name  to  comineraorate  the  home  of 
Washington:  Chelsea  (1850,  1,238),  the  seat  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  :  Wixn-  ' 
soR  (1800,  1,200)  :  Bexton  (1842,  1,180)  :  West 
Gardiner  (1850,  1,044)  :  Wayne  f  (1798,  938),  named 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Wa^'ue,  a  town  peculiar  in  its  geological 
formation:  F^vyette  (1705,  900),  containing  manufac- 
tories of  cdged-tools,  lumber,  &c.  :  Farmingdale  (1852, 
800)  :  Vienna  (1802,  740)  :  Rome  (1804,  725)  :  and 
Manchester  (1850,  732).  Besides  these  are  Unit\ 
Plantation  and  Clinton  Gore. 

I 

BY  I..  V. 

'I'liE  county  of  Knox  was  formed  from  portions  of 
Jvincoln  and  "Waldo  counties  in  1800.    It  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  I'enoliscot  liay.    Tlie  river  St. 
George  runs  entirely  tlu'ough  it.  its  mouth  being  nearly 
due  south  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  county  at 
the  north.    The  centre  of  a  line  between  these  two 
jMiints  would  be  not  far  from  the  head  of  its  tide-waters. 
Tills  liver  drains  nearl}'  all  the  count}'  except  where  the 
surface  inclines  dircctl}'  to  the  bay  or  sea-shore.    It  has 
many  branches,  which  are  the  dutlets  of  numerous  ponds. 
Thus  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county  are  supplied  with 
water  privileges,  some  of  which  are  of  great  vnlnc  Tin' 
scenery  is  diversified,  and  many  views  are  allbrded  not 
often  surpassed  for  attractiveness.    In  the  north-(!astern 
part  of  the  county  are  the  Camden  Hills  or  Mountains. 
f)f  these  Mt.  Megunticook  is  1,205  leet  high  ;  Kagg(;(l 
Mountain,  1,230;  Mt.  Pleasant  probabl}- about  the  same 

•  John  Chandler,  the  first  town  clerk  of  Moniiioiilii,  ii  native  of 
Epping,  N.  II  ,  held  many  important  ofliccs  both  in  the  State  and  in  the 
nation,  including  that  of  United  States  senator. 

M)u:^^T  Y. 
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height  as  the  latter;  Bald  Mountain,  1,140  feet;  and 
Mt.  Battic  nearl}-  1,000  feet.  These  are  all  in  the  town 
of  Camden  except  Mt.  Pleasant,  wliich  is  partly  in 
Camden  and  parti}'  in  AVarren.  There  is  also  qnite  an 
eminence  in  Hope,  known  as  Mt.  Hatchet,  and  another 
in  Rockland  which  is  558  feet  high,  and  is  known  as 
]\Iadambettox,  Methabesec,  and  also  as  Dodge's  and  as 
IMarsh's  Mountain.  The  soil  of  the  county  may  be 
described  as  tolerably  fertile  and  easy  of  culti\ atiou  in 
tiie  valleys  of  the  streams  and  ah^ng  the  margins  of  the 
ponds;  hardly  less  renunierative,  but  more  dillieult  ol 
cultivation  on  tlu;  declivities  of  tlu'  hills,  and  sterile 
up(jn  the  ridges  and  along  tlu^  coasts. 

To  the  cai-ly  voyagers  visiting  the  coast  of  Maine,  the 
lands  bordering  upon  the  ocean  odei'ed  far  less  altraetioii 
to  the  ey(!  seekuig  a  tlesiralile  place  lor  ('olonization.  th.in 
those  which  were  found  l)y  the  explorers  who  penetraleil 

t  An  i.sland  situated  uhno^t  in  tin-  rentrc  of  Great  AiidroscoKiriii 
Pond,  in  this  town,  was  used  liy  llir  Indians  as  a  place  for  the  l)nri:il  nC 
their  dead. 

t 
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a  little  way  iuto  the  interior.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers 
being  narrow,  and  the  entrances  to  the  bays  guarded 
w  ith  islands,  the  openings  to  the  water-courses  b}-  wliioh 
these  explorations  were  made,  had  to  be  carefully  sought 
out.  Though  the  accounts  of  these  explorations  possess 
great  historical  interest,  since  they  led  to  organized 
attempts  at  settlement,  and  became  the  basis  of  royal 
gi-ants  by  virtue  of  which  nations  contended  for  empire, 
it  hardl}-  tails  within  the  compass  of  this  sketch  to  nar- 
rate them. 

In  1630  the  Plymouth  Companj'  granted  to  Leverett 
and  Beauchamp,  two  J^nglish  merchants,  the  territor3' 
lying  between  the  Penobscot  and  JNIuscongus  rivers,  ex- 
tending north  far  enough  to  form  a  tract  30  miles  square. 
This  is  known  as  the  Muscongus  or  Waldo  Patent. 
This  grant  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  land  titles  in  Knox 
and  Waldo  counties.  Though  in  its  origin  one  remove 
from  roj-al,  it  was  royal  in  its  proportions,  assuming  to 
pass  title  to  nearly  600,000  acres.  Something  was  done 
in  the  way  of  settlement,  Indian  traffic,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  timber  from  the  river  under  the  auspices  of  the 
first  proprietors,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's 
war  all  operations  were  suspended,  and  the^'  were  not 
renewed  again  for  more  than  half  a  century.  During 
that  period  such  parts  of  New  England  as  were  colon- 
ized experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  three  bloody  Indian 
wars. 

In  1719  John  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  Leverett  the  patentee,  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  patent.  He  associated  with  himself  30 
others,  one  of  whom,  Spencer  Phips,  received  his  share 
in  return  for  the  Indian  title  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Sir  William  Phips,  to  the  land  on  the  St.  George,  as  far 
as  the  head  of  tide-waters.  Sir  William  acquired  this 
title  in  1694,  b^'  purchase  from  Madockawando,  tlie 
famous  Tarratine  chief.  In  1719-20  two  block-houses 
were  built,  the  smaller  being  near  the  river  and  mount- 
ing several  pieces  of  cannon.  The  two  were  connected 
by  a  covered  way,  the  whole  constructed  of  the  largest 
hewn  logs.  The  work  was  several  times  repaired,  and 
proljably  enlarged,  as  during  the  later  Indian  wars  the 
upper  block-house  was  100  feet  long,  with  walls  16  feet 
high.  Witliin  its  enclosure  Mere  barracks  and  a  well. 
The  work  took  the  name  of  Fort  St.  George.  Around 
this  the  proprietors  proposed  to  build  a  town,  which  thej' 
had  already  named  Lincoln.  The  Indians  exhilnting 
signs  of  hostility  to  tiiese  operations,  tlie  white  men 
justified  their  occupation  by  the  Piiips  purchase ;  to 
wiiich,  iiowever,  tlie  Indians  answered  that  Madocka- 
wando had  no  riglit  to  make  such  a  sale.  In  coiise-. 
qucnce  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  the  [jiopri- 


etors  garrisoned  the  fort  with  20  men,  under  command  of 
Col.  Westbrook,  one  of  their  number.  Tlieir  plans  of 
settlement  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out,  in  1722, 
of  what  is  known  as  the  fourth  Indian,  or  Lovewell's 
war. 

This  fort  continued  to  be  the  most  easterlj',  and  con- 
sequently most  exposed,  militar}'  post  during  the  Indian 
troubles. 

In  1724  the  connnand  was  given  to  Josiah  Winslow. 
son  and  grandson  resi)ectively  of  the  two  governors  of 
the  Pl^-mouth  Colony  of  that  name,  and  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard.  On  April  30  he  went  down  the  ri^•er 
with  a  small  force  in  two  whale-boats.  The  Indians 
watched  his  movements  and  laid  in  wait  for  his  return. 
He  remained  at  the  Green  Islands  over  night,  and  com- 
ing back  the  next  day  a  man  in  the  companion  boat  shot 
a  duck.  The  boat,  dropping  behind  to  get  the  fowl,  was 
attacked  b}'  "a  great  body  of  Indians,  judged  to  be  200 
or  300."  Seeing  the  peril  of  his  companions,  Winslow 
went  back  to  their  assistance.  The  men  fought  with  the 
bravery  of  desperation,  until  all  the  whites  and  six  of 
their  Indian  allies  were  killed.  Capt.  Winslow  was  one 
of  the  last  to  fall.  He  was  only  22  yeavs  of  age,  and 
regarded  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  One  of  the 
friendly  Indians  who  escaped  from  this  encounter  badly 
wounded  was  pensioned  by  Massachusetts. 

At  length,  after  repeated  attacks  upon  the  fort  by  the 
Indians,  and  as  frequent  repulses,  though  with  more  or 
less  loss  on  both  sides,  a  conference  was  held  here  in 
July,  1725,  between  two  Massachusetts  commissioners 
and  13  Indian  cliiefs.  This  was  adjourned  to  Boston, 
where  a  second  meeting  was  held  in  November,  at  which 
the  Eastern  Indians  were  represented  by  four  of  their 
principal  chiefs.  The  discussion  was  continued  a  full 
month,  each  party  endeavoring  to  throw  the  responsibil- 
it}'  of  the  war  on  the  other.  The  Indians  opened  the 
question  of  Madockawando's  right  to  sell  their  land,  and 
contended  long  for  tlie  abandonment  of  the  forts  at  the 
St.  George  and  the  Kennebec.  Finally  arrangements 
were  made  to  establisli  trading-houses  at  these  points, 
the  goods  to  be  sole!  at  rates  which  would  barely  cover 
expenses,  the  principal  object,  under  the  circumstances, 
being  to  conciliate  the  Indians. 

This  arrangement,  which  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
Lovewell's  war,  is  known  as  the  Dummer  treaty.  It 
was  ratified  the  ensuing  summer,  liy  a  large  representa- 
tion of  the  chiefs,  at  what  is  now  Portland. 

Capt.  John  Giles,  who  liad  been  an  Indian  captive  in 
his  youth,  and  so  had  become  familiar  with  their  lan- 
guage, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fort  in 
December,  1725,  and  retained  it  for  17  years. 
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The  war  being  now  closed,  the  proijrietois  of  the 
patent  began  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  settlers  for 
their  lands.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  we  first  hear 
of  Samuel  Waldo,  a  3  0ung  Boston  merchant,  who,  hav- 
ing recently  inherited  an  interest  in  the  patent,  subse- 
quently' came  into  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  it ; 
the  exception  embracing  what  is  at  present  included  in 
the  towns  of  Camden,  Hope  and  Appleton.  By  inherit- 
ance and  purchase,  Mr.  "Waldo  thus  became  sole  patentee 
of  half  a  million  acres,  his  northern  boundary,  as  he 
claimed  it,  being  not  far  south  of  the  present  citv  of 
Bangor. 

One  of  Mr.  W.'s  first  acts  was  to  open  the  limo-quarry, 
which  was  long  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the 
Maine  State  Piison  and  developed  by  convict  labor. 
Here  he  commenced  to  manufacture  lime  for  shipment  to 
Boston,  thus  being  the  pioneer  in  what  was  destined  to 
be  a  leading  industry. 

Tlie  work  of  colonization  was  finally  l)egnn  here  in 
good  earnest.  ]Mr.  "Waldo  contracting  (Apr.  29,  173o), 
to  deed  to  each  settler  a  lot  40  rods  vdde  on  the  river, 
and  running  back  so  as  to  contain  100  acres  ;  tlie  settlers 
on  their  part, — the  fii'st  party  consisted  of  27  families, 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  —  agreeing  to  build  houses, 
and  within  two  years  to  clear  four  acres  of  land  on  their 
several  lots. 

The  deeds  to  these  lots  were  given  in  June,  1 735.  The 
next  year  these  pioneers  came  with  their  families  and  set- 
tled upon  their  respective  farms.  In  man}*  cases  the  cellars, 
over  which  their  first  rude  houses  were  built,  may  still  be 
seen.  The  names  of  these  settlers,  still  represented  In 
Warren,  are  Patterson,  Boggs,  Creighton,  Starrett, 
Spear,  Lermond,  Mclntyre,  Robinson  and  Kalloch. 
Gen.  Ellis  Spear,  now  (1878)  oonrmissioner  of  patents, 
is  a  native  of  Warren  and  a  descendant  of  the  settler 
of  that  name. 

Gen.  Waldo  rebuilt  the  saw-mill  at  Mill  River,  lately 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  173.3.  In  1740  he  erected 
a  grist-mill  at  0\'ster  River,  and  also  the  meeting-house 
which  he  had  engaged  to  build.* 

At  about  this  i)eriod  Waldo  also  located  some  40  lots 
on  the  western  side  of  tlic  river,  in  what  is  now  Gushing. 
About  30  of  these  were  at  once  occupied,  substantially 
the  same  tenns  being  made  with  Die  settlers  as  had  been 
made  with  those  of  the  upper  town ;  and  in  distinction 
from  that,  this  took  the  name  of  St.  George's  lower  town. 

•  It  was  an  unpretentious  log  building  of  30  by  40  feet,  its  exterior 
clapljoardcd,  its  interior  destitute  of  other  finish  than  the  smoothing  of 
the  clear  pine  lumber  of  which  it  wiis  constructed.  Rough  bcnclics  were 
the  only  scats  provided,  and  the  windows  were  glazed  with  3  by  4  panes, 
whicli  were  broken  out  during  the  Indian  wars,  before  the  building  was 
much  used.   Its  pleasant  situation  by  the  river's  side  is  identified  by 


In  1742  Giles  was  succeeded  in  connnand  of  the  fort 
by  Jabez  Bradbury,  who  continued  to  hold  the  position 
during  the  stormj'  events  of  the  next  lo  years.  He  was, 
during  this  period,  truck-master  at  such  times  as  there 
was  trade  with  the  Indians. 

In  1743  a  settlement  was  efl'ected  at  what  is  now 
Friendship,  then  known  as  Meduncook.  These  settlers  , 
were  of  EngUsh  Puritan  extraction.  In  17.)4  there  were 
22  families,  representing  the  following  names:  Jameson, 
Wadswortli,  Bradford,  Davis,  Lawry,  Gay,  Gushing, 
Bartlett,  Demorse,  Bickmore,  Morton  and  Cook. 

In  1 744  war  was  declared  on  tlie  Indian  trilies  east  of 
the  Passamaquoddy,  and  subsequently,  August  14,  — 
in  consequence  of  their  having  shared,  to  some  extent, 
ill  an  attack  (July  19)  upon  the  fort,  —  against  the 
Tarratines  as  well ;  and  in  fact,  against  all  the  eastern 
tribes. 

In  1745  occurred  the  famous  expedition  which  took 
Louisburg.  Of  this  Waldo  was  second  in  command. 
Many  of  the  settlers  enlisted  in  it ;  others,  who  had 
come  from  Massachusetts,  returned  thither,  and  all  the 
rest  took  refuge  with  their  families  in  the  fort  or  block- 
houses. Of  these,  one  was  a  little  further  up  the  ri\cr 
than  the  fort,  and  was  under  command  of  Gapt.  Benj. 
Burton  after  his  return  from  Louisburg ;  another,  at 
Pleasant  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  under  com- 
mand of  Gapt.  Henderson. 

With  the  return  of  peace  tlie  settlers  went  back  to 
their  farms,  and  prosperity  seemed  for  a  while  to  smile 
upon  the  settlement.  Rev.  Robert  Rutherford,  a  worthy' 
Presbyterian  minister  who  became  chaplain  to  the  garri- 
son some  time  during  the  war,  remained  and  preached 
at  intervals  to  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  settlers,  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  foit  in  175G.  Trade 
was  resimied  with  the  Indians,  and  formal  conferences 
were  held  at  the  fort  with  their  leading  men,  at  which  the 
treat}'  of  1749  was  ratified. 

In  1753  AValdo  settled  another  colony  of  20  Scottish 
families  some  two  miles  from  the  river  on  the  western 
side.  Of  the  names  of  these  settlers  those  wliich  be- 
came identified  with  the  future  history  of  Warren  ari- 
Anderson,  Dickt;,  Grawford,  IMalcoIin  and  Kirkpatriek. 
These  emigrants  gave  to  tlieir  .settlement  the  name  of 
Stiriing,  which  is  still  retaiiied  1)y  the  neighborhood 
where  their  village  was  located. 

In  November,  1754,  the  news  that  the  .In<lians  had 

the  ancient  churchyard,  where  sleep  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.  Tliis 
is  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  handsome  flr-trecs,  the  evergreen  foliage  of 
which  gives  constant  beauty  to  tlie  place.  Several  of  tlic  graves  are 
marked  by  low  stones  of  dark  marltlc,  with  inscrii)tions  sumiountcd  by 
those  reminders  of  mortality  deemed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  times 
appropriate  —  the  skull  and  cruss-ljoues. 
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attacked  Fort  Halifax  on  the  upper  Kennebec  reached 
j  the  settlements,  ■whereupon  the  entire  population  at  once 
I  betook  themselves  to  the  fort  and  block-houses,  which 
had  been  recently  greatly'  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
The  war  soon  became  general,*  and  for  four  j-ears  — 
years  of  moi'tal  terror  to  the  settlers  —  the  contest  con- 
tinued. 

■  In  1757  Thomas  Powual  succeeded  Gov.  Shirley.  He 
was  very  energetic  in  his  measures  against  the  Indians, 
and  very  popular  in  consequence  with  the  settlers  here. 
At  about  this  time  Bradbury  was  succeeded  hy  Capt. 
John  North,  one  of  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers.  He  was  a 
surveyor,  had  been  much  emploj^ed  as  such  at  the  settle- 
ments further  Avest,  and  laid  out  the  original  lots  on  the 
river.  After  Bradburj-'s  relief,  but  before  he  left  the 
garrison,  occurred,  in  August,  1758,  the  last  of  the 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Fort  St.  George. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  America 
tiie  Indians  of  tlie  east  realized  that  it  was  useless  longer 
to  contend  against  the  English.  B3'  the  treaty'  the}'  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
lands  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  ;  and  we  hear 

■  notliing  more  of  the  bound  established  by  the  purchase 
from  Madockawando.  Gen.  Waldo,  however,  did  not 
live  to  avail  himself  of  this  libert}^  to  extend  his  settle- 
ment. He  died  in  1759,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  family. 
Ilis  son-iu-law,  Thomas  Flucker  of  Boston,  subsequently 
came  into  possession  of  the  larger  part  of  the  patent. 

During  the  interval  between  the  close  of  tlie  French 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  seA'eral 
hemnnings  of  settlements  were  made.  Elisha  Snow  was 
tlie  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  South  Thomaston.  He 
came  in  17G7,  associated  with  himself  John  Mathews, 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  other  settlers  named 
Tenant,  Coombs,  Bridges  and  Orbeton.  The}'  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wessawweskeag. 

The  first  settlement  in  Camden  was  made  in  17G8,  b}- 
.James  Richards.  He  was  followed  next  year  hy  two 
Imjtiiers,  and  shortly  after  b}'  other  settlers  named 
.Miuot  and  (Jgier.    These  all  settled  at  Camden  village, 

'  •  This  result  was  greatly  precipitated  by  an  outrage,  perpetrated  by  cer- 
tain white  men,  liends  in  human  form,  on  defenceless  and  friendly  Tarra- 
tines.  On  July  1,  one  .Tames  Cargill,  on  hi.s  ^vfty  from  New  Castle  with 
31  men,  came  upon  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  upon  whom  they  lired,  kill- 
ing him  and  mortally  wounding  her.  The  woman  asked  them  to  take 
'  her  infant,  which  she  ciilled  Nit,  to  Capt.  Bradljury.  One  of  the  party 
i  answered,  "  every  nit  will  make  a  louse,"  and  cruelly  knocked  the  child 
in  the  head  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying  mother.  On  arriving  at  the  fort 
the  next  morning,  and  e.xhil))ting  their  bloody  trophies,  the  women  at 
the  fort  at  once  recogiiized  the  scalp  of  the  woman  as  that  of  IMargaret 
Moxa,  a  Tarratinc  squaw,  who  had  rendered  signal  service  to  the  gar- 
rison in  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  Shocked  by  this 
act  of  brutality,  the  wicked  deed  was  loudly  and  uiuiualifiedly  Con- 


or Megunticook.  At  what  is  now  Rockport  village,  \ 
Robert  Thorndike  was  the  jDioneer.  He  was  followed  hy  \ 
his  brother  Paul  and  others  named  Harkness,  Ott  and 
Ballard.  Still  another  settlement  was  made  at  Clam 
Cove  by  Gregory-,  Buckland,  Porterfield  and  Upham. 
At  about  this  time  settlements  were  made  on  the  Fox 
Islands. 

The  first  clearing  in  Union  was  made  in  1772  b}'  four 
3'oung  men  from  the  Scotch  settlement  below.  As  that 
was  called  Stirling  this  took  the  name  of  Stirlingtown. 
In  1774,  Dr.  Ta_ylor  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  purchased 
from  the  AValdo  heirs  the  entire  township  for  £1,000. 
From  him  the  plantation  took  the  name  of  Taylortown, 
and  it  was  known  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  b}- 
the  other  of  these  names  until  its  incorporation  in  178(;. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  it  77  inhabitants  of  the  names, 
Adams,  Bowen,  Butler,  Cuminings,  Grinnell,  Hawes, 
Hills,  Holmes,  Mero,  Partridge,  Robbins,  and  Ware. 

The  settlers  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Rockland 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  bore  the  names  | 
of  Lindse}',  Spear,  Fales,  Crockett,  Tolman  and  Jame- 
son, all  of  which  names  are  woithilj'  represented  in  the 
city  of  to-da}'. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 

sympathies  of  the  people  were  generally  with  the  cause 

of  freedom.    In  1774  the  fast  day  recommended  b}'  the 

General  Court  was  observed  at  Meduncook  with  religious 

exercises,  and  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 

binding  to  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 

Boston  Port  Bill  should  be  rejjealed,  was  signed  by  55 

adults,  male  and  female,  and  man}-  of  the  children. 

Early  in  1775,  Capt.  Samuel  Gregg,  with  20  men  from 

the  upper  and  lower  towns,  marched  to  Fort  Pownal, 

situated  at  Fort  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  1 

River,  and  demanded  of  the  commander,  Goldthwaite, 

to  know  wh}'  he  had  given  up  his  cannon  to  the  enemy. 

He  told  them  the  fort  was  the  king's,  showed  them  the 

order  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and  further  excused  himself 

b}'  saying  that  to  have  refused  compliance  with  the  terms 

of  the  order  "would  have  caused  the  total  ruin  of  the 
♦ 

demucd.  The  writer  I'eealls  the  impressive  manner  with  which  he  has 
heard  old  people  who  in  their  youth  had  heard  it  talked  of  by  those 
who  were  in  the  garrison  at  the  time,  tell  of  the  prediction  made,  and 
fuUilled,  that  no  one  of  the  guilty  party  "  would  ever  die  in  their  beds." 
The  Massachusetts  authorities  endeavored  to  placate  the  just  resent- 
ment which  the  Tarratines  felt  at  this  outrage,  and  assurances  were 
given  that  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  the  guilty  parties.  Cargill  | 
was  apprehended  and  tried,  the  trial,  it  is  presumed,  being  at  York. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  some  of  tlie  party  were  St.  John  Indians, 
and  at  that  time  the  prejudice  against  the  race  was  so  strong  that  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  was  rendered.  Thenceforward  the  difflculties  with  the 
Tarratines  increased,  and  on  Nov.  5,  1755,  war  w»s  declared  against 
them,  followed  in  the  succeeding  June  by  the  declaration  against  France. 
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river."  The  party  professed  to  lie  satislied  with  the 
explanation,  but  perhaps  thinking  that  arms  and  ammu- 
nition wouUl  be  safer  in  tlieir  own  hands  tlian  in  the 
hands  of  one  so  prompt  to  obey  tlie  orders  of  the  roj^al 
governor,  made  a  demand  upon  him  for  a  quantity  to 
protect  the  settlement  at  St.  George.  He  delivered  to 
them  7  muskets,  10  pounds  powder,  and  24  pounds  ball. 

On  June  6th  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  on  the 
river  and  Wessawwcskeag  met  and  chose  their  first 
Committee  of  Safetj'  and  Correspondence. 

On  Nov.  7,  1776,  the  town  of  Warren  was  incorpo- 
rated, taking  its  name  from  the  hero  who  had  so  lately 
given  his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  March  20,  1777,  b}'  the  incorporation  of 
Thomaston,  which  included  what  is  now  South  Thomas- 
ton  and  Rockland,  and  which  was  named  for  Gen.  John 
Thomas,  who  like  "^'arren  had  recently  laid  down  his  life 
for  libertj",  having  fallen  a  victim  to  disease  while  leading- 
back  the  remnant  of  tlic  ill-fated  army  which  followed 
Jlontgomeiy  and  Arnold  to  Canada. 

The  coast,  at  this  period,  was  exposed  to  predatory 
attacks  from  Bntish  armed  A'cssels,  and  here  and  there 
was  found  a  loyalist  willing  to  guide  tliem  on  their 
marauding  expeditions.  Others,  more  timorous  or  less 
sensitive  to  appeals  to  patriotism  than  interest,  when  the 
event  seemed  improi)itioiis  lor  freedom,  ga\'e  to  tlie  enemy 
an  indirect  support.  The  few  settlers  along  the  bay  shore 
and  on  the  Fox  Islands  were  especially-  liable  to  incursions 
from  their  proximity-  to  the  British  post  at  Biguy-duce. 

A  Tory  named  John  Long,  piloted  an  English  party- 
into  Camden  harbor.  They  plundered  wherever  they 
could  find  anything  worth  plundering,  and  l)urned 
nearly  all  the  buildings,  including  the  saw-mill.  When 
the  war  was  over,  most  of  those  who  had  been  conspicu- 
ously active  in  the  royal  cause  w^ere  glad  to  find  homes 
elsewhere.  Long,  however,  remained,  and  risked  the  re- 
sentment which,  more  than  once,  as  we  are  told,  mani- 
fested itself  in  violence. 

The  settlements  of  this  region  were  largely  represented 
in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Biguyduce  in  1779. 
After  the  defeat,  many  of  the  patriots  of  Belfast  and  tlic 
upper  Penobscot,  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  came  in  a  body  to  Camden,  where 
some  remained,  while  others  went  further  west  where 
they  bad  friends. 

•  Perhaps  no  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  era  obtained  a  more  pro- 
nounced local  fame  than  farmer  Ilol)ert  Jameson.  Having  been  ruth- 
lessly plundered  of  cattle,  hogs  and  farm  produce,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner  by  one  Pomeroy,  a  Tory  ami  former  school inufo,  and  who  had 
Ix  en  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  iirivatecr  brig,  .Jameson  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  ojiportimity,  regardless  of  consequences,  in  the 
most  bitter  terms  to  denounce  Ponieroy  to  his  face,  ami  to  diaracterize 


During  the  jjrogress  of  the  war,  Gen.  Peleg  Wads- 
worth  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
Department,  and  had  his  headquarters  at  Tlioinaston. 
L'pon  a  certain  occasion  it  chanced  that  he  was  supplied  ^ 
with  only  a  small  body-guard.  This  fact  having  been 
communicated  by  certain  Tories  in  the  vicinity  to  tlie 
British  at  Biguyduce,  a  lieutenant  and  2.5  men  were  sent 
to  capture  him.  They  surprised  him,  together  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  a  Miss  Fenno,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  W.,  guarded  only  by  three  men.  After  these  were 
overcome,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  occupied,  the  General 
defended  himself  in  his  own  room  until  a  bullet  shattered 
his  arm,  when  he  surrendered.  His  wife  and  Miss  Fenno 
hastily  bound  a  handkerchief  over  the  fracture,  and  thre\\- 
a  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  when  he  was  hurried  away- 
into  captivity. 

One  of  Gen.  Wadsworth's  companions  in  bonds  was  a 
Maj.  Benj.  Burton  of  Warren,  through  whose  ingenuity 
and  indefatigable  efforts  was  effected  his  own  and  Gen. 
Wadsworth's  escape  from  confinement.  Binlon,  son  of 
a  famous  Lidian  fighter,  was  a  character.  Being  acci- 
dentally in  Boston  at  the  time,  he  volunteered  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Proceeding  to  the 
metropolis  at  once  after  his  escape  from  a  British  dun- 
geon, he  enlisted  as  captain  of  marines  in  the  Ajnerieau 
navy.  Again  made  a  prisoner  by  the  fortunes  of  war, 
the  end  of  the  struggle  which  he  had  helped  to  begin  in 
the  hold  of  a  tea-ship,  released  him  from  confinement 
in  the  hold  of  a  prison-ship.  Landing  at  New  London, 
w-ith  only-  eight  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  made  his  way- 
home  to  enjoy  in  peaceful  pursuits  the  liberty  he  had 
served  so  fiiithfully  to  gain.  He  died  May  24, 
aged  8G,  and  was  buried  in  the  town  churchyard  at 
Warren,  where  a  low%  long  monument,  in  box  form,  nuxrks 
his  honored  grave.* 

At  tlie  close  of  the  war  a  great  deal  of  luicertainty  and 
anxiety  existed  about  land  titles.  Flueker  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  king,  and  been  included  in  the  act  of 
proscription,  and  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs 
many  i)eople  had  located  upon  the  proprietary  lands 
witlioiit  obtaining  title.  Meantime,  such  portions  of  the 
patent  as  had  not  been  disposed  of  came  eventually,  by 
inheritance  and  purchase,  into  the  possession  of  Gen. 
Hein'y  Knox,  the  son-in-law  of  Flucker.  If  the  pro- 
piietary  claim  was  to  l)e  recognized,  it  must  have  been 

his  baseness  in  immistal<al)ly  pl.iin  Englisli,  adding  that,  if  ever  tlio 
opportunity  should  be  presented,  he  should  not  fail  to  take  ample  satis- 
faction for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands.  By  a  singular 
comliination  of  circumstances  it  so  hapjiened  that  years  afterwards 
Pomeroy  did  fall  into  Jameson's  hands,  when  tlic  latter  proved  as  good 
as  his  word.  Calling  upon  him  to  defend  himself  as  best  he  might,  Jainc- 
011  proceeded  to  administer  to  him  condign  and  exemplary  punislmu m. 
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a  satisfaction  to  patriotic  citizens  to  learn  that  it  was  to 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  one  who  had  so  well  approved 
himself  as  a  friend  of  freedom.  It  is  believed  that  his 
dealings  with  the  delinquents  were  characterized  by 
forbearance. 

After  his  arduous  services  in  the  Revolutioji,  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  War,  Gen.  Knox 
felt  that  he  had  earned  tlie  right  to  retire  to  private  life. 
The  possession  of  this  vast  tract  opened  before  him  a 
prospect  that  was  particularl}'  attractive  to  a  mind  that 
was  fitted  by  nature  and  habit  to  deal  with  great  things. 
He  planned  to  make  his  home  upon  his  estate,  and  to 
identifv.  in  the  closest  manner,  his  own  interest  with  the 
interest  of  the  community.  In  preparation  for  his 
removal  hither,  he  caused  to  be  erected  near  the  old 
fortress  of  St.  George,  and  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  an 
imposing  mansion.* 

To  this  mansion,  to  which  Mrs.  Knox  gave  the  name 
of  Montpelior,  the  General  removed  his  family  upon  his 
retirement  from  public  life  in  1795.  He  opened  it  with  a 
grand  feast,  to  which  all,  rich  and  poor,  were  alike 
invited,  and  here  he  continued  during  his  life-time  to  dis- 
pense the  most  bountiful  hospitality. f  Among  his  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  Talleyrand  and  Louis  Philippe. 
He  entered  upon  tlie  development  of  his  estate  with 
characteristic  energy' ;  engaged  ^•ery  largely'  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lime ;  erected  mills ;  carried  on  extensive 
agricultural  operations,  and  introduced  new  A'arieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  His  extensive  operations  attracted  new  settlers, 
and  contiibuted  largely  in  many  ways  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  communit}'.  But  the  maintenance  of  so  extensive 
an  establishment  was  a  serious  drawback  upon  his 
resources,  and  necessarily  compelled  him  to  rel}'  }nuch 
upon  others  in  the  carrjing  out  of  his  plans  ;  his  bene- 
volent disposition  and  ardent  temperament  sometimes 
involved  him  in  unprofitable  schemes,  so  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  great  estate  was  found  at  his  deatli  to  be 
insolvent. 

The  General  died  suddenlj'  in  1805.  He  was  buried 
with  military  honors,  and  his  remains  now  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Thomnstcjii.  unirkcd  liy  .-i  monument  erected 
by  lii«  wife. 

♦  "Nothing,"  says  a  late  writer,  "is  now  to  be  seen  of  tlie  piazzas, 
balconies,  balustrades  and  other  ornaments  of  the  mansion;  the 
splendid  gatewa.v  leading  into  what  is  now  Knox  Street,  sunnountcd  l)y 
the  American  eagle  carved  in  wood ;  the  walks,  summer-houses,  gar- 
dens, orchards,  well-arranged  grounds  and  forest  openings.  Time  has 
gathered  them  all,  with  their  renowned  author,  and  all  the  proud  spirits 
or  broken  hearts  that  once  composed  his  family,  to  their  native 
dust." 

t  Tt  is  related,  that  at  one  time  he  invited  the  entiri'  remnant  of  the 


In  the  war  of  1812,  the  interest  in  this  section  mainly 
centered  in  the  exploits  of  the  privateersmen  upon  the 
coast.  So  closely  was  the  coast  guarded,  that,  at  one 
time,  a  ^'aluable  cargo  was  transported  to  Boston  by  ox- 
teams  rather  than  risk  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Knox  County  furnished 
her  full  proportion  of  volunteers.  Maj.  Gen.  Hiram  G. 
Berrj',  after  making  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a 
skilful  officer,  died  the  death  of  a  brave  soldier  while  in 
command  of  his  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Chancellors ville.  | 

In  closing  this  historical  sketch,  it  is  fitting  that  a 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  memorj^  of  the  man  by 
whose  painstaking  labors  the  record  of  so  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  county  hns  been  pre- 
served. Cyrus  Eaton  was  born  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
in  1784;  came  to  Maine  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  20 
j'ears  ;  settled  in  Warren,  and  became  by  his  own  exer- 
tions a  very  learned  man,  proficient  in  various  branches 
of  science,  and  master  of  several  languages.  In  1845 
he  became  blind,  and,  assisted  b}'  his  invalid  daughter  as 
amanuensis,  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  writing  of  the 
local  histories  for  which  he  had  been,  in  the  intervals 
snatched  from  his  other  engrossing  labors,  collecting 
materials  from  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  ; 
Maine.  For  accuracj',  excellence  of  style  and  general  j 
merit,  his  works  have  seldom  been  equalled  in  their  | 
department  of  literature.  Mr.  Eaton  recei\ed  distin- 
guished honors  from  vai'ious  institutions  and  learned 
societies,  in  recognition  of  his  historical  and  other  liter- 
ary labors.  He  died  in  1874,  having  attained  the  patri- 
archal age  of  90  years. 

Towns. 

Rockland.  —  On  the  division  of  the  old  town  of  Thom- 
aston  in  1848,  the  eastern  part  was  incorporated  as  East 
Tliomaston.  In  1850  the  name  was  changed  to  Rock- 
land, and  on  April  17,  1854,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city.  Its  harbor,  connected  with  Penobscot  Bay,  is 
defined  b}'  two  headlands, —Jameson's  Point  on  the 
north,  and  Owl's  H«ad  on  the  south.  The  city  is  located 
on  level  land,  so  that  it  does  not  show  to  advantage  from  i 
the  harbor  ;  but  from  the  promontory  of  Owl's  Head,  or  I 

Tarratine  tribe  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  estate,  whii'h  tliey  not  only  accepted, 
but  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  until  he  was  obliged  to  remind  them  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  return  home. 

X  His  remains  were  brought  for  interment  to  Rockland,  the  city  of 
his  birth  and  residence,  from  the  citizens  of  which  he  had  frequently 
received  the  most  conspicuous  honors  within  tlieir  gift.  A  colossal 
statue  of  the  deceased  hero,  executed  in  Italian  marble  by  Simmons, 
the  celebrated  Maine  sculptor,  and  erected  on  a  handsome  pedestal, 
keeps  guard  over  his  last  resting-place. 


from  the  lofty  hills  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the  shore 
;  side,  one  obtains  a  fine  \ievr  of  it. 

Rockland  has  several  tasteful  pnblic  buildings.  The 
post-ofTice  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  structure  of  St. 
George  granite,  recently  built,  at  a  cost,  including 
gi-ounds  and  furniture,  of  8142,000. 

Tlie  coiuity  coml-house  was  erected  in  1874,  at  a  cost 
of  880,000. 

There  are  eight  churches  in  town,  the  latest  built  and 
most  expensive  being  the  Universalist,  erected  in  1876, 
at  a  cost  of  §26,000. 

:  There  are  three  fine  school-houses.  Another  prom- 
inent structure  is  the  Farwell  building,  erected  in  1871, 
by  lion.  N.  A.  Farwell  and  A.  F.  Ames,  Esq. 

I     The  principal  industry  of  Rocldand  is  the  manufacture 

I  of  lime,  which  is  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  place  in  the  country.  Quite  a  large  fleet  is 
eni[)loycd  in  the  transportation  of  tliis  commodit}'. 

TiiOiLVSTON,  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  St.  G-eorge 
River  and  K.  &  L.  R.  R.,  has  fine  and  well-shaded 
streets,  along  which  arc  many  handsome  and  costly  resi- 

I  dcnces.  The  most  conspicuous  public  building  is  the 
State  prison,  originally  erected  in  1824.  The  enclosure 
consists  of  several  acres,  but  includes  an  abandoned 
lime-quarry.  The  principal  buildings  arc  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  are  well  adapted  to  their  several  uses. 

There  are  six  church  edifices  in  Thomaston,  of  which 
that  of  the  Congregationalists  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest. The  Baptist  church  is  now  being  rebuilt  in 
modem  st}'le. 

There  are  seven  patent  lime-kilns  in  the  town. 
The  building  and  sailing  of  vessels  was,  up  to  about 
1855,  a  leading  industry  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county 
l)ordering  on  the  coast  or  having  building  iDrivileges  on 
the  tidal  rivers.  Since  that  time  other  interests  have 
gradually  come  into  prominence  in  most  places  ;  but  this 
one  has  retiiined  its  pre-eminence  in  Thomaston.  Tiie 
gentleman  who  has  been  most  conspicuously  successful 
in  this  business  is  Hon.  Edward  O'Brien,  who  is  reputed 
a  millionaire.  Mr.  O'Brion  has  recently  created  two 
funds  of  $10,000  each  for  the  benefit,  respectivel}',  of  the 
deserving  poor  of  Warren  and  Thomaston,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  permanent  assistance  of  a  class  of  whose 
claims  he  has  alwa3  s  been  mindful. 

I  Among  Thoraaston'.s  distinguished  lawyers  may  be 
mentioned  Hon.  John  Ruggles,  once  a  U.  S.  senator ; 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Farley;  Hon.  Jonathan  Cillc}',  whose 
death  in  a  duel  while  a  member  of  Congress  in  18.39, 
was  regretted  as  a  national  loss ;  and  A.  P.  Gould,  Esq., 
who  is  very  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  liis 
profession. 


Camden  has  two  principal  villages,  —  Camden  and 
Rockport,  —  each  with  its  accumulation  of  capital  and  its 
peculiar  industries  and  attractions.  Chief  of  these  last, 
with  Camden,  is  its  fine  mountain  close  at  hand.  Health 
and  pleasure  seekers  are  coming  to  find  here  a  desirable 
summer  resort. 

The  town  has  an  excellent  water-power  located  on  the 
IMegunticook  stream,  the  outlet  of  Canaan  Pond,  which 
having  a  surface  of  500  acres,  is  an  al)undant  reservoir. 
On  this  stream,  which  is  only  about  three  miles  long,  are 
14  wctor-powers,  having  an  aggregate  of  150  feet  head, 
of  which  10  are  occupied.  At  the  lower  fall,  only  three 
rods  from  tide-water,  is  located  the  anchor-factory  of  H. 
E.  &  W.  G.  Alden.  This  is  the  only  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Maine. 

Some  distance  up  the  stream  is  the  three-set  woollen- 
mill  of  the  Knox  Woollen  Company.'  The  goods  of 
their  manufacture  have  a  high  reputation. 

D.  Knowlton  &  Co.  manufacture  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  water-wheels,  ship's  steering-wheels,  capstans, 
pumps  and  windlasses. 

D.  H.  Bisbee  manufactures  yearly  some  9,000  kegs 
of  powder. 

Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  both  at  Camden  and  Rock- 
port  ;  and  considerable  capital  is  invested  in  navigation. 

Rockport  has  a  good  harbor.  Its  situation  is  very 
picturesque,  and  its  scenerj'  jjleasing.  The  manufacture 
of  lime  is  here  an  important  industry. 

Warren.  —  ShijDbuilding  was  largely  carried  on  at 
Warren  from  an  early  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
but  has  been  entirel}'  abandoned.  From  1770  to  1866, 
nearly  400  vessels  were  built  there.  At  Warren  \allage 
is  situated  a  shoe-factor^',  employing  on  the  average  about 
150  hands.  Here  also  is  located  a  four-set  woollen-mill. 
At  the  falls,  a  little  above  Warren  village,  where  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  water-pri\'ilege?,  the  manufacture  of 
powder  is  carried  on  by  E.  Wasou  of  Boston. 

Union.  —  The  principal  manufactor}'  at  Union  is  that 
of  carriages.  At  South  Union  is  a  valuable  water-privi- 
lege, where  is  situated  Brown  Brothers'  manufactory  of 
reed  organs. 

Tlic  valley  of  the  Georges  is  the  best  farming  section 
of  the  count}',  and  the  inhabitants  of  Warren,  Union, 
Appleton,  Washington  and  Hope  are  generally  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Some  lumber  is  manufactured 
at  Washington,  and  at  South  Hope  is  a  carriage  and  sleigh 
manufactory',  and  also  a  door,  sash  and  blind  factory. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  South  Thomaston  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  to  some  extent  in  granitci-cuttiug  and 
navigati(;n. 

Tiie  town  ol'  Sr.  Gkok';!-;  is  grcath'  inlcrrsli'il  in  n;ivi- 
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gation,  a  largo  proportion  oi"  its  citizens  being  seamen. 
The  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  TTcalth  of  the  town  — 
for  it  is  Avealthj-  and  prosperous  —  has  been  mainl}'  de- 
rived from  the  sea.  Here,  also,  are  valuable  granite 
quarries. 

CfsniNG  and  FiaEXPSinp  have  some  agiicultural  re- 
soui'ccs,  and  are  also  interested  in  navigation  and  fishing. 
The  same  remark  "will  appty  to  North  Haven,  where,  as 
also  at  ViNAL  IIaa-ex,  is  a  lobster-canning  factoiy.  The 
latter  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  dail}'  steam  communi- 
cation with  Rockland.  Its  leading  business  is  granite- 
cutting,  which  within  a  few  3'ears  has,  at  this  and  other 
places  in  the  countj',  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
stone  is  a  handsome  gray  granite,  susceptible  of  a  high  pol- 
ish, and  ver3'  free  from  foreign  substances,  which  would 
discolor  or  make  imperfections  in  the  wrought  surface. 

The  works  at  Hukeicane  Island  are  owned  and  ope- 
rated b}-  Gen.  Davis  Tillson  of  Rockland,  his  investment 
there  representing  over  $100,000.  He  is  a  West  Point 
gi'aduatc,  who,  entering  the  service  during  the  late  war 
as  captain  of  artillery,  attained  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  employs  tey  engines  of  different  kinds, 
runs  his  chills  by  the  force  of  compressed  air,  handles 
his  granite  by  steam  derricks  and  transports  it  b}'  steam- 
cars  over  iron  tracks  which  he  has  laid  from  the  wharf  to 
different  parts  of  tlie  quarr^'.  His  largest  contract  has 
been  for  the  furnishing  of  the  granite  for  the  St.  Louis 
post-office.  At  present  he  has  about  200  men,  but  has 
employed  800. 

Off  the  coast  of  South  Thomaston  lies  Dix  Island, 
some  50  acres  in  extent,  which,  with  some  larger  but  com- 
parati^■el3'  miimportaut  islands,  constitutes  the  Muscle 


Ridge  Plantation.  Here  extensive  granite  operations 
were  commenced  at  an  earlier  daj'  than  at  an}'  other 
point  on  the  coast.  While  working  on  the  contract  to 
furnish  the  granite  for  the  New  York  post-office  1 ,500 
men  were  at  one  time  employed,  and  then  the  little  island 
was  a  bus}'  place  indeed. 

Farther  south,  at  Spruce  Head,  on  the  coast  of  St.  | 
Geoi'ge,  are  two  quarries  of  very  valuable  building  gran- 
ite, extensively  worked.  Still  farther  south  is  Clark's 
Island,  so  close  to  the  main  land  that  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  where  an  extensive  granite  business  is  also 
conducted.  The  next  quarry  in  order  is  at  Long  Cove. 
No  granite  is  handsomer,  more  durable,  more  readily 
accessible  for  shipment,  or  more  generally  desiral^le  than 
that  which  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  islands  of  Knox  Count}'. 


Appleton, 
Ciiinden, 
Ciisliiiif;, 
Friendship,  . 

Hope  

Nt)i-th  Haven, 
KijclUand,  . 
Soutli  Thomaston, 
St.  George,  . 
Tliomastou, . 

Union  

Vinal  Haven, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Matinieus  Plantation,  . 
Muscle  Ridge  Plantation, 
Hurricane  Isle,  . 


ropulation. 
1S70. 


,485 
.512 
704 
890 
907 
806 
,074 
,G93 
,318 
,092 
,701 
,851 
,974 
,276 
277 
263 


30,823 


Date  of 
Incorporation, 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Feb. 

March 

Oct. 

June 

Nov, 

Feb. 


28,  1829 
17,  1791 

7,  1803 
25,  lt>07 
23,  1804 
30,  1846 
28,  1818 
28,  1818 

7,  1803 
20,  1777 
20,  1786 
25,  1789 

7,  1776 
27,  1811 


Feb.     7,  1878 


LIlsrCOL^  COUKTY.* 


BY  II.  K. 


The  rugged  shores  of  Lincoln  County  were  among  the 
very  first  on  this  continent  to  Ijc  visited  and  explored  by 
modern  Europeans.f 

As  early  as  1C05,  De  Monts,  a  French  navigator,  hav- 
ing wintered  near  the  present  site  of  Calais,  on  tlie  St. 

•  Lincoln  County  contains  the  following  towns :  Alna  (popul.ttion 
In  1870,  740) ;  lioothbay  (3,200 ;  Bremen  (707) ;  Bristol  (2,017) ;  Duni- 
ariscotta  (1,211) ;  Dresden  (990) ;  Edgecomb  (1,057) ;  JefFerson  (1,821) ; 
Monhegan  Plantation  (145) ;  Newcastle  (1,732) ;  Nobleborough  1,150) ; 
Somcrville  (505) ;  Southport  (084)  ;  Waldoborough  (4,174) ;  Westjjort 
(740)  ;  WhUeficld  (1,003) ;  and  Wiscassct  (1,977). 
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Croix,  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
took  possession  of  the  shores  of  tliis,  and  of  the  adja- 
cent territor}'.  This  French  vo^'ager  described  the 
region  as  a  country  of  remarkable  features,  and  left 
on  its  rocks  the  national  emblem  I  of  French  dominion. 

t  That  it  must  also  Iiavc  been  visited  by  the  Northmen,  nearly  1,000 
years  ago,  seems  evident  from  the  Runic  characters  found  on  its  rocks  on 
tlic  little  island  of  Monanas,  in  a  ravine  near  the  "  Fog  Bell."  Whether 
wrought  b}'  hand,  or  traced  1  >y  nature,  the  characters  are  certainly  unique* 

X  A  rudiinentaiy  "Jlcur  dc  lis,"  cut  into  and  across  the  solid  granite 
of  Damariscovc. 
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This  same  year,  Capt.  George  Wcj-moutli,  of  the 
"  Archangel,"  sailing  northward  from  Cape  Cod,  on  tlio 
1 7th  of  May,  came  in  sight  of,  and  shortly  after  touched 
at,  that  prominent  landmnak  of  vo^^ngers  on  this  coast, 
Monhegan,  an  island  aljout  six  miles  from  shore,  and 
some  six  miles  in  circiunfcrcncc,  and  'uhich  was  soon 
destined  to  become  the  most  prominent  point  of  trallic 
ou  the  coast  of  Maine.* 

With  a  small  armed  party,  "Wc^Tnouth  carh'  proceeded 
to  the  adjacent  mainland,  exploring  the  shores  of  the 
region,  and  taking  an  abundance  offish.  These  siu*ve3's 
uncovered  a  conntiy  magnificent  beyond  all  anticipation. 
It  was  a  surpiise  and  wonder  of  hill-tops,  intervals, 
mast-pines,  and  spar-timber,  with  "  stands  of  old  oak 
trees,  lilve  pastiu'c  oalis  of  England." 

Shortl}-  after  his  arrival  in  these  waters,  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth was  visited  by  the  natives  in  large  numbers,  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  eager  to  exchange  valuable  furs  for 
knives,  hatchets,  beads  and  other  tiiukets — an  expres- 
sion of  confidence  and  good-will,  on  the  part  of  these 
untutored  children  of  the  forest,  rewarded  by  an  act  of 
the  grossest  and  most  unpardonable  perfidy — the  kid- 
napping of  five  natives  and  conve3ing  them  to  England  ;t 
an  act  that,  b}'  the  suspicions  it  awakened,  and  the  bit- 
terly revengeful  sjjirit  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  breasls 
of  tlic  savages,  went  far  to  In^-  the  foundation  of  those 
long-protracted  and  almost  un[)aralleled  Indian  atrocities 
that  subsequently,  abo\'e  quite  every  other  section  of 
the  country,  desolated  and  depopulated  the  province  of 
Maine. 

The  region  J  visited  b}'  Weymouth,  in  consequence  of 
his  glowing  representations  of  the  same,  became  a  sub- 
ject of  all-absorbing  interest  in  England.  It  was  said 
that  nowhere  on  earth  could  be  found  more  sunny  skies, 
a  more  genial  clime,  or  more  fertile  soil.  The  forests 
were  of  unspeakable  gi-andeur,  the  water  of  crystal  pu- 

•  Capt.  "Wcymonth  thus  describes  this  island :  "  It  is  a  round,  high 
isle,  with  a  smaller  island,  Monanas,  near,  between  which  is  the  liarbor. 
It  is  woody  grown,  with  fir,  birch,  oak  and  Ijeccli.  On  the  verge  arc 
strawberries,  wild  pease,  and  wild  rose."  To  Capt.  John  Smith  it  was 
a  wonder  "  that  such  trees  could  grow  upon  craggj-  chirs,  rocks  and 
stony  iilcs,  the  rcmarkablest  he  ever  saw." 

t  The  names  of  these  captives  were:  Nahanada,  Skitterwarroes,  Tis- 
quantnm,  or  Sqnantam,  Assccommet  and  Dchamida.  These  were  all 
men  of  rank.  It  is  pleasant  to  add,  thct  they  were  all  kindly  treated, 
and  subsequently  returned  to  their  native  land,  serving  ofi.n  moL  t  im- 
portant and  useful  purposes  as  interpreters  and  guides.  One  of  the:  e, 
Squantum,  visited  at  an  early  period  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth. 
Forgetting  the  crime  of  the  wicked  men  wlio  stole  him,  he  became  the 
warm  friend  of  those  who  proved  his  bcncf-ictors. 

t  This  region  was  called  Pcmaqui;!,  doubtlcs  from  a  pond  and  river 
bj- that  name  in  the  vicinitj-.  It  prol)ably  embraced  Pemaqnid  Point, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  and  harbor  of  Pc:naquid,  and  iiiucli  of  tlic 
adjacent  tcrritor>'  now  embraced  in  tlic  town  of  Bristol. 


rity,  and  it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  its  salubrious  air.  j 
(Abbott.)    Deemed  thus  the  fairest  clime  in  the  New 
AVorld,  naturally  it  was  thought  to  be  a  most  desirable 
spot  for  the  location  of  colonies. 

In  1G07  the  Plj-mouth  Company,  §  having  obtained  a 
grant  inelndiiig  all  this  Pemaqnid  territoiy,  sent  out 
thereto,  under  Gov.  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert, 
a  colon}'.    Aug.  18,  1G07,  after  a  long  and  careful 
cruise  among  the  neighboring  shores,  seeking  for  a  suii;- 
able  site  for  planting  their  enterprise,  a  landing  was  { 
finally  made,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saga-  I 
dalioc  (Kennebec),  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  ( 
called  Phipsburgh.|l    The  settlement  took  the  name  of 
the  Sagadahoc  Colony.    For  a  while  it  prospered ;  but 
its  excellent  governor,  Popham,  having  died,  and  the 
colony  in  consequence  fallen  into  anarch}',  the  enterprise, 
after  a  trial  of  about  one  3'car,  terminated  in  a  disgrace- 
ful and  most  discouraging  disaster. 

In  1014  Capt.  John  Smith  arrived  at  Monhegan  Is- 
land, and  went  at  once  to  the  Kennebec,  where  he  traded 
profitably  with  the  Indians,  explored  the  coasts,  and  | 
compiled  a  short  historj'  of  th^  country.  This  eminent 
voyager,  however,  left  no  permanent  imjDress  on  the 
country. 

Monhegan,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  spots  in  Maine 
permanently  peopled  by  Europeans,  was  settled  in  1G22. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  fi.shermen  and 
traders.  Indeed  ,  Monhegan  early  became  probaljly  the 
most  important  depot  for  fishing  and  trading  vessels  on 
this  coast.  Meanwhile  settlements  of  a  similar  nature, 
by  a  similar  population,  sprang  up  also  on  the  mainlantl, 
and  along  the  adjacent  shores.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  did 
this  region,  during  this  period,  make  advances  in  thrift 
and  population,  that  it  very  soon  came  to  be  far  more 
important  and  conspicuous  in  these  regards  than  even 
its  better  known,  though  apparently  languishing  neighbor, 

§  The  Plymouth  Company  was  an  association  of  English  gentlemen,  l 
formed  to  plant  colonics  in  the  newly  found  Eden  of  Pemaqnid  and  j 
Sagadahoc.  The  members  of  tliis  company,  iiilclligent,  far-seeing. 
Christian  men,  desiring  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to 
tlicir  benighted  bretlircn  of  the  wigwam  and  forests,  and  realizing  j 
that  religion  and  civilization  should  go  liand  in  hand,  determined  to  [ 
send  to  the  shores  of  the  Pcinaquid  and  S.igadahoe  the  artisan  and  j 
school-master,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  the  Christian  teacher  and  organized  j 
church.  I 

II  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  tlie  first  Protestant  scnnon  ever 
preaclied  on  the  continent  of  America  was  prolialdy  delivered  by  Rev. 
Richard  Seymour,  chaplain  of  Popham's  colony,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Solemnization  of  the  inauguration  of  tliis  colony,  on  Phipsburgh 
Point,  in  August,  1G07.  It  is  also  probaldc  that  tlie  previous  9ih  day  of 
this  same  month,  was  the  first  time  since  the  world's  creation  tliat  God, 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  person  of  his  Son  Jesus  Cln-ist,  was  worshipped 
on  that  portion  of  tlic  world's  surface  called  Maine.  The  worsliipjiers 
were  the  Popham  Colony  at  Sagadahoc. 
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Plymouth.  During  the  summer  months,  quite  a  fleet  of 
vessels  might  have  been  seen  riding  at  anchor  in  its 
waters.  Well-manned  boats  were  continuall}'  gliding  to 
and  fro  in  all  directions  among  the  islands  and  along  the 
shores,  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  fur  trade. 

Pemaquid  especially  made  rapid  progress  at  this  time. 
Two  British  merchants  had  pui'chased  it  on  condition 
that  they  would,  at  their  own  cost  transport  colonists 
there,  and  establish  a  settlement.  In  consequence  of 
this  measure,  not  only  did  it  rapidly  increase  in  population, 
but  a  better  class  than  the  rude  sailors  and  fishermen  of 
former  3-ears  now  began  to  come  in.  Farmers  and 
mechanics  came.  A  brisk  trade  meanwhile  was  opened 
with  PljTnoLith,  shallop-loads  of  corn  being  exchanged 
for  furs.  A  court  also  was  established  here,  Pemaquid 
thus  becoming  the  centre  not  only  of  trade,  but  of  law, 
for  the  new  and  opening  region.  The  situation  of  Pema- 
quid, which  was  the  most  eligible  mainland  near  Monhe- 
gan,  was  very  alluring.  It  had  a  fine,  deep  haibor,  and 
was  ever}'  way  eminent!}'  adapted  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. Naturalh',  therefore,  it  early  became  quite  the 
busiest  spot  on  the  New  England  coast.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  it  was  a  more 
important  port  even  than  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada. 
Certain  it  is  that  subsequentl}'  it  became  by  far  the  most 
memorable  localit}'  on  the  coast  of  Maine.* 

Settlements  increased  rapidly  in  various  directions 
and  spread  inland.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  j-ear 
1C23  individuals  commenced  a  permanent  residence 
upon  Arrowsic  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saga- 
dahoc, and  upon  the  mainland  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river  at  Sheepscot,  and  at  Damariscotta.  Seven  years 
later  it  was  reported  that  not  less  than  84  families, 
besides  fishermen,  were  residing  along  the  coast  in  this 
region. 

Years  elapse,  towns  have  been  built,  farms  cleared, 
and  various  industries  developed  and  established.  An 
account  of  the  country'  at  this  time  sets  forth  that  the 
whole  coasts  of  the  sea  had  become  studded  with  English 
houses,  well  liuilt  and  in  excellent  condition.  Pemaquid, 
Boothbay,  and  IMonhegan  were  now  filled  with  dwellings 
and  stages  for  fishermen,  and  withal  had  pleat}- of  cattle, 
arable  lands  and  marshes.  The  seacoast  was  well  in- 
haljited.     The  fisheries  were  flourishing,  while  the  Eng- 

*  Pemaquid  Point  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  and  harbor  of 
Pemaquid.  Tliougli  not  strictly  pro-historic,  yet  this  region,  by  virtue 
of  tlic  relics  of  a  past  history,  and  an  extinct  civilization,  with  which  it 
aljoundf,  is  invested  with  a  strange,  a  fascinating  interest.  Think  of 
luxuriant  fields  now  covering  the  ground  where  250  years  ago  the  ham- 
lets stood  in  whose  busy,  thronged  streets  the  nioccasincd  Indian  and 
the  European  adventurer  met  in  eager  trafRc.  "  About  this  devoted  spot 
armies  have  gathered  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  and  the  din  of  \\  ar,  in 


lish,  settled  here  in  great  numbers,  had  a  large  country 
cleared  and  luider  improvement. 

But  the  time  came  at  length  when  the  Pemaquid 
country,  filled  thus  with  separate  and  bustling  hamlets, 
called  for  a  more  stable  government,  and  a  more  vigor- 
ous, efficient  administration  of  law.  Unlike  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  this  region  had  not  at 
first  been  occupied  by  God-fearing  and  law-abiding  men, 
but  rather  by  a  lawless  class.  The  early  and  worthy  efl^brts 
put  forth,  and  looking  towards  the  Christian  colonization 
of  these  parts,  had,  for  the  most  part,  proved  abortive. 
Instead  of  the  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  the  reckless,  un- 
principled adventurer  had  taken  possession  of  this  fair 
region.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  v/ere  runaway  seamen. 
Some  were  fugitives  from  justice,  and  some  were  those 
vagrants  from  civilization,  who,  by  a  strange  instinct, 
seek  seclusion  from  all  religious  and  civil  restraints.  The 
state  of  society,  therefore,  at  an  early  day  in  this  Pema- 
quid country,  naturally  became  distinguished  for  lawless- 
ness. Every  man  followed  his  own  impulses  unchecked. 
The  grossest  immoralities  hence  prevailed.  The  Indians 
were  outraged  and  cheated  in  a  way  that  rendered  their 
subsequent  nameless  atrocities  a  natural,  if  not  a  merited 
retribution.  There  was  no  Sabbath.  No  clergy  were 
there  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  al- 
luring promises  and  wholesome  restraints.  Yea,  while 
the  physical  atmosphere  was  healthy  and  invigorating  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  skies  outrivalled  in  splendor 
the  far-famed  skies  of  Italy  —  one  of  those  cases  truly 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile," — 

it  would  seem  as  if  the  elements  of  social  and  civil 
anarchy  and  disruption  were  from  the  first  fatally  rife  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Pemaquid  communities. 
Meantime,  this  region  had  come  fortunately  to  acquire 
such  notoriety,  thrift  and  populousness,  as  a  colonial  de- 
pendence, as  to  seem  a  prize  which  even  a  king  might 
covet.  On  March  IG,  1GG4,  accordingly,  by  royal  grant, 
this  whole  Pemaquid  country  became  the  estate,  and  was 
made  a  Province  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

This  grant  of  a*  ducal  estate,  embracing  the  ancient 
plantations  of  Popham,  Gorges  on  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Damariscove,  Monhegan,  and  the  "  Sheepscot 
farms,"  with  Cape-nc-wagon,  on  the  5th  of  September, 

all  its  accumulated  horrors  of  blood  and  carnage,  has  raged.  The  ships 
of  contending  nations  have  tinged  its  waters  with  human  gore,  and 
poured  their  iron  hail  in  the  destructive  broadsides  upon  its  fortified 
places,  till  the  ruthless  storm  has  swept  its  streets  and  crushed  out  at 
once  the  life  and  energy  of  its  defenders.  Here  the  red  man  with  howl 
of  defiance,  and  the  white  man  with  the  subdued  voice  of  prayer,  have 
bitten  the  dust  together,  amid  the  shrieks  of  forlorn  women  and  helijless 
children." — Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine. 
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1CG5,  was  organized  into  a  count_v  and  called  Cornwall. 
The  ancient  reinaquid  colonial  plantations  thus  were  at 
once  aggregated  into  a  dukedom,  and  made  the  north- 
eastern county  of  the  State  of  New  York.  "  Shccps- 
cot  Farms,"  at  the  same  time,  was  incorj^oratod  into  a 
town,  created  a  shire  of  the  new  count}-,  and  called  JSTcw 
Dartmouth.  The  commercial  cajjital  of  the  new  count}' 
was  called  Jamestown,  of  which  New  Harbor  was  an 
eastern  suburb.  Now  Dartmouth  inland,  and  James- 
town at  the  seaside,  made  Pemaquid  the  metropolis  of 
the  "  Eastern  Parts."  "  Old  Sheeps-cott,"  the  ' '  Farms " 
of  early  days,  and  in  thrift  the  "  Garden  of  the  East," 
in  its  coiporate  relations  of  New  Dartmouth,*  em- 
braced a  district  of  1 5  miles  in  width  between  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Damariscotta  rivers,  and  to  the  sea.  The 
town  was  laid  out  on  a  neck  of  land  covering  the  site  of 
an  earlier  population,  a  dozen  miles  or  more  inland, 
north-west  of  Jamestown.  Jamestown,  the  metropolis 
proper  of  the  Pcinaquid  Colony,  was  a  compactl}'  built 
village,  and,  besides  its  commercial  importance,  was  the 
seat  of  the  general  government  and  crown  officers.  The 
remains  of  show  that  more  tlian  300  cellared  build- 
ings covered  the  site  of  this  ancient  town. 

A  Court  of  General  Sessions  sat  at  Jamestown,  of 
which  Henr\' Jocelyn,  Esq.,  was  chief  justice,  till  1G82. 
The  earl}'  achni;ustration  of  the  law  here  was  of  a  pro- 
prietary, or  feudal  jurisdiction.  Tliis  was  at  length 
replaced  by  a  colonial  or  ducal  governor.  Col.  Richard 
Nichols  was  the  first  governor.  Lovelace  succeeded 
him.  Then  came  Sir  Edmund  Andres.  Religious  in- 
structions were  pro^-ided  for  by  law.  For  the  promotion 
of  XJit^^ty,  it  was  ordered  that  a  fit  person  be  appointed 
to  read  prayers  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Fort  Charles  was  situated  on  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  -village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  so  as  to  cover 
its  entrance  (I.jO  feet  wide  only)  and  all  its  sea  ap- 
proaches. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  various  fragmentar}'  settle- 
ments just  named  were  reduced  to  somctliing  like  a  gov- 

,  emmcnt,  and  order  reigned.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that 
Lincoln  County,  while  it  yet  existed  as  the  county  of 

I  Cornwall,  with  a  %'iew  to  more  effectually  hedging  in  the 

•  The  remains  of  praded  streets  and  the  niins  of  a  liunrlrud  or  more 
cellars,  —  many  of  them  stoned,  —  outlines  of  pulilic  buildings  of  large 
capacity,  remains  of  sliipyards  and  other  relics  of  a  cultivated,  dense 
and  thriftfiil  people  h.ave  been  unearthed  here  to  an  extent  startling  to 
the  antiquarians  of  the  day.   The  shipyard,  by  tradition,  is  pointed  out 

'  as  th.-it  in  which  the  first  governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts, 
bom  in  Maine  of  parents  resident  at  rem.'iqnid.  Sir  Wni.  Pliips,  worked 

i  at  liis  trade  and  built  a  ship,  which,  in  King  Philip's  war  became  an 
ark  of  safety  to  the  Shecpscot  people.    It  may  be  added,  that  next  to 
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evils  of  intemperance,  and  legally  restraining  the  use  of 
intoxicating  driiiks  as  a  beverage,  as  early  as  Nov.  22, 
1GS3,  passed  a  stringent  ijroliibitory  liquor  law;  an 
enactment,  surely,  that  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  and 
temperance  principles  of  the  old  Cornwall  men  —  the 
fathers  of  the  present  Lincoln  Count}'. 

At  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  the  settlements 
of  Cornwall,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent,  embraced 
some  300  families.  A  long  and  fruitful  state  of  amity 
and  intercourse  had  been  maintained  in  tlie  Dukes  Prov- 
ince on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  with  the  environing  sav- 
ages, and  this  largely  in  virtue  of  the  Pemaquid  influ- 
ence and  administration  of  affairs.  From  the  first, 
mutual  friendship,  confidence  and  good  feeling  had  pre- 
A'ailed.  But  the  time  approaches  when  this  long-estab- 
lished confidence  and  good-will  is  to  be  rudely  sundered, 
and  the  Colony  is  to  taste  the  horrors  of  merciless, 
savage  warfare. 

The  first  hostile  invasion  of  the  Kennebec  or  Sagada- 
hoc region  during  King  Philip's  war  was  by  certain  west- 
ern Indians  and' others  of  the  Kennebec  tribe.  Their 
chief  was  captured,  taken  to  Boston,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed.  The  long  and  peaceful  repose  of  the 
Cornwall  settlements  was  now  broken  up.  Thenceforth, 
until  1700,  the  Indians  held  the  country  in  ten'or.  The 
towns  of  these  as  well  as  other  settlements  were  sacked, 
pillaged  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  ruthlessly 
slaughtered.  With  tomahawk  and  torch,  with  only  brief 
intervals  of  repose,  tlie  savages  ravaged  and  desolated 
the  fields  and  tlie  homes  of  the  territory.  True,  after 
the  cessation  of  Philip's  war,  Gov.  Andros  inaugurated 
measures  to  restore  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ducal  prov- 
ince to  their  homes,  and  to  establish  them  in  their 
wonted  pursuits  ;  and,  for  a  season,  prosperity  revived 
in  these  desolated  and  abandoned  homesteads  of  Corn- 
wall. Nay,  during  the  next  decade  this  old  county  is 
said  to  have  reached  its  highest  eminence  and  inlhience. 
Jamestown  of  Pemaquid  exulted  anew  in  metroi)olitan 
pride,  and  power,  and  thrift,  and  was  once  more  a 
centre  of  cultivated  social  influence,  and  the  scat  of 
official  and  commercial  actiAity  and  enterprise.  TJiis 
period  of  recuperation  and  of  prospt^rit}',  liowcver,  was 
destined  to  be  of  but  brief  continuance.    Taking  ad- 

tlie  mounds  of  the  West,  the  ruins  of  the  Colorado  and  its  trilmturies, 
the  head-waters  of  the  Damariscotta  and  Shecpscot  abound  in  jire-his- 
toric  remains.  Norumbega,  the  lost  city  of  New  Kiigland ;  the  shell 
heaps  of  the  Oyster  and  Damariscotta,  the  work  of  unknown  h:in(ls; 
the  offal  of  feeding  generations,  or  of  concentrated  thousands  of  human 
beings,  with  their  treasures  of  a  lost  history  in  relics  of  stone  and  me- 
tallic cooper.age  and  bronze  and  fragments  of  pottery,  nil  mark  the  sites 
of  homes  of  a  long-lost  people  whose  industries  once  gave  life  and 
iptcrest  to  the  hcjirt  of  Lincoln  County. 
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vantage  of  the  anarchy  of  the  defenceless  and  disordered 
state  of  aflairs  in  the  settlements  Incident  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  the  savages,  led  by  one  Moxas,  entered 
upon  a  career  of  rapine  and  massacre,  that  resulted 

'  practically  in  the  complete  desolation  and  depopulation 
of  Cornwall  County. 

Gov.  Phips,  the  first  royal  governor  of  the  new  prov- 

I  ince  under  William  and  Mary,  naturally  desirous  of 
doing  something,  if  possible,  for  the  recovery  from  the 
dominion  of  the  savage  of  the  laud  of  his  birth,  and  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  to  restore  the  same  to  its  ancient 

j  importance  and  thrift,  himself  visited  the  Pemaquid 

I  country,  and  ordered  that  the  fort  (Fort  Charles,  which 

'  had  been  recently  destro5-ed,)  be  rebuilt,  while  Maj. 
Church  was  detached,  with  adequate  forces,  to  punish 
the  savages  and  restore  peace.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  this  fort  rebuilt  (named  Fort  William  Henrj') ,  — 
then  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  for- 

'  tresses  in  North  America — than  the  French  and  Indians 
under  Iberville,  Aug.  15,  1G9G,  invested  and  finall}^  re- 
duced it.  And  now  accordingly,  for  the  second  time, 
Pemaquid  and  its  defences  were  overthrown,  the  town 
sacked,  the  fort  dismantled,  and  Pemaquid  became  a 
desolation,  and  old  Cornwall  a  homeless,  depopulated 
wild,  ■ — •  a  condition  in  which  it  was  destined  to  remain 
for  a  generation  following. 

I     The  Pemaquid  country  now  presented  a  sad  picture 

I  indeed.  More  than  100  miles  of  seacoast  in  this  part  of 
Maine,  once  adorned  with  floui'isliing  settlements,  im- 
pi'oved  estates,  and  comfortaljle  habitations,  now  lay  in 
mournful  desolation.  In  the  long  reign  of  fire  and  pil- 
lage and  war  all  title-deeds  and  records  had  been  swept 
awa}'.    Nay,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  even  the  sites  of 

,  towns,  clearings,  plantations  and  homesteads  had  re- 

j  turned  to  their  original  solitudes. 

;  But  this  once  populous  and  thriving  countrj'  could  not 
I  alwa3-s  remain  a  desert.  The  exuberance  of  a  virgin 
soil,  the  A'ahie  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  vast  resources 
of  mast  and  spar  timber  abounding  here,  could  not  but 
in  time  draw  ])ul)lic  attention  ag.'un  to  these  wastes  of 
war  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln  Count3'. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1729  tliat  the  permanent 
re-peopling  of  Lincoln  County'  l)egan  to  take  place.  At 
this  time  a  new  era  opened  upon  these  war-worn  planta- 
tions of  I'emaquid.  The  home  government  seems  to 
have  retained  its  ancient  apprc'cisition  of  the  value  of  the 
Pemaquid  country,  and  at  this  date  detached  Col.  David 
Dunbar,  an  oflicer  iu  the  Irish  army,  as  a  commissioned 
surve^'or-gcMieral  of  the  king's  woods,  and  governor,  to 
serve  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England.  I^anding 
I  at  Pemaquid,  on  tli(;  ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  he 


restored  the  walls,  and  repaired  tlie  breaches  of  this 
ancient  stronghold,  and  named  it  Fort  Frederick.  Es- 
tablishing his  headquarters  amid  tlie  ruins  of  James- 
town, he  there  introduced  the  Presbyterian  church  ser- 
vice, and  at  once  set  vigorously  about  settling  the 
country.  His  first  movements  were  directed  to  the  loca- 
tion and  la3'ing  out  of  towns  and  cities  on  most  eligible 
sites.  He  projected  a  city  on  Pemaquid  Point,  and  laid 
out  the  towns  of  Harrington,  Walpole  and  Townsend. 
This  latter  embraced  the  ancient  Cape-ne-wagon  and  its 
magnificent  harbor  and  islands.  Harrington  covered 
the  southern  and  western  section  of  Bristol.  With  un- 
tiring zeal  he  applied  his  remarkable  energy  and  powei  s 
to  fill  up  the  land  with  Protestant  English  emigrants. 
Fort  Frederick  was  garrisoned  with  detachments  of  royal 
troops.  He  commissioned  agencies  and  stimulated  their 
activity  b}'  land  grants  to  actiial  settlers,  each  being 
assigned  a  homestead  of  10  or  12  acres,  with  adequate 
proportionate  back-grounds  of  100  acres.  Emigrutiou 
now  poured  in  apace.  Multitudes  were  allured  to  the 
shores  of  this  rock-bound  and  hill-topped  Pemaquid 
countrj',  —  a  population  whose  descendants  to  this  day 
form  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lincoln  County.  Grad- 
ually the  towns  of  the  coimty,  including  Townsend, 
Harrington,  Walpole,  Medomack,  Frankfort  and  Wis- 
casset  Point  became  once  more  so  populous,  that  a  fur- 
ther change  in  the  civil  organizations  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  county  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  convenience. 

Lincoln  County  was  organized  in  1760,  the  new 
county  being  incorporated  the  plantation  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  '-new  town"  of  Wiscassct  Point  being  erected 
into  a  municipality  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  being 
named  Powualboro'  after  Gov.  Pownall  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  name  of  the  count}-  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  Lincoln,  Eng.,  a  cit}'  famous  for  its  antiquity 
and  its  noble  cathedral,  and  the  birth-place  of  Gov.  Pow- 
nall. 

Newcastle,  the  "  Sheepscot  Farms,"  the  old  shire  of 
New  Dartmouth, Vas  incorporated  June  19,  1753.  Its 
corporate  existence,  antedating  the  county  organization, 
was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Christoplicr 
Tappan. 

BitiSTOL,  the  territory  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Pemaquid,  was  organized  into  a  separate  town,  named 
as  above,  June  18,  17G5. 

PowNALBOiKj'  was  brokcu  up  into  the  towns  of  Dres- 
den and  Alna,  the  original  nuuiicii)ality  being  reduced 
to  Wiscassct  Point  I'recinct,  which  latter  was  incorpora- 
ted as  WiscASSET  in  1802. 
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Edgecomb  Tvas  incoi-poratcd  March  5,  1773.  It  was 
j  formerly  known  as  the  plantation  of  Free  Town,  because 
its  territory  did  not  come  within  the  bounds  of  any  of 
tiie  ancient  disputed  proprielar3'  claimants,  the  same 
being  the  old  purchase  of  the  Indians  called  "  Mason's 
and  Jewett's  Keck,"  running  south  to  Pocn's  Mouth, 
settled  by  Sanmel  Trask,  under  the  Boston  and  Wis- 
casset  proprietors. 

NoBLEBOROTJGH,  prcviously  known  as  "Walpole,  was 
incori^orated  jS^ov.  20,  1788,  and  named  by  Arthur  No- 
ble, one  of  the  heirs  of  the  proprietor. 

Jeffeksok  was  incorporated,  Feb.  24,  1807. 
Damariscotta,  originally  a  part  of  Nobleborough  and 
Bristol,  was  incorporated  July  26,  1847. 

In  1828,  the  town  of  Bremen  was  organized,  em- 
j  bracing  the  "Pierce  Plantation"  of  1G21  in  the  Pema- 
quid  countrj',  thus  reducing  the  territory  of  Bristol  by 
cutting  off  its  "Muscongus  Precinct,"  and  erecting  it 
into  a  new  town. 

BooTHBAT,  in  like  manner,  was  shorn  of  its  western 
1  precinct,  the  "  Island  of  Cape-ne- Wagon,"  which  now 
J  constitutes  a  distinct  municipality  called  Southport,  and 
j  the  western  precinct  of  Edgecomb,  the  ancient  "  Squam 
1  Island  "  (spring  clam  place) ,  was  erected  into  the  town 
I  of  Westport,  while  the  northern  extremity  of  "White- 
1  FIELD,  watered  by  the  feeders  and  milling  streams  of  the 
}  Sheepscot  Eiver,  was  incorporated  into  a  new  town.  It 
I  was  "  Patrick  Town  Plantation,"  but  is  now  Somertille, 
and  distinguished  ^or  its  milling  and  agricultural  facili- 
ties, while  the  ancient  "  Monhegan  Island  "  remains  still 
a  plantation. 

June  29,  1773,  the  ancient  Muscongus  plantation  on 
j  Broad  Baj',  resettled  by  Gen.  Waldo's  efforts,  and  a 
Dutch  population,  was  incorporated  as  Waldoboro',  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor  and  patron  of  the  settlement. 

Lincoln  Count}',  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  had 
a  population  of  4,347,  and  Pownaltown,  its  capital,  889. 

The  East  Parish  meeting-house  was  completed  in  May, 
1771  ;  and  in  177.'),  the  parish  was  dul}'  organized. 

The  first  ripple  of  Kevolutionary  excitement  appeared 
:  liere  in  raising  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  re- 
!  sponsc  to  letters  sent  from  Boston  to  Pownalboro'  in 
1773.  Jonathan  "Williamson,  Abicl  AVood,  Thomas  Rice 
and  John  Page  were  tliat  committee.  The  ground  they 
took  was  eminently  patriotic,  and  yet  conservative, 
expressing  sorrow  for  tlie  general  uneasiness,  and  a 
desire  to  sec  it  removed,  and  by  the  enforcement  of 
charter  rights.  The  committee  also  expressed  the  desire 
"  tliat  the  tic  between  the  mother  country,  miglit  last  till 
the  end  of  time,  provided,  government  was  administered 
in  the  good  old  wa}'." 


1      The  controvers}'  deepened.    Supplies  were  laid  in  for 
I  the  emergencies  of  war,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial 
'  Congress  at  Watertown  chosen  May  31,  1775;  and 
Thomas  Eicc  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston. 
,  Charles  Gushing  of  Pownalboro',  was  elected  general  of 
the  militia,  but  no  soldiers  were  detailed  for  service. 
Moses  Davis  of  Edgecomb  was  chosen  another  repre- 
sentative to  the  Provincial  Congress. 

In  May,  1776,  Gen.  Cushing  and  Thomas  Rice  were 
chosen  representatives  to  "  attend,  one  at  time,  in- 
structed, that  if  the  Continental  Congress  shall  de- 
clare for  independence  they  should  support  the  measures  ' 
thereof."  | 

Some  90  families  resided  in  Bristol  at  the  date  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  place  at  this  time  was  cov- 
ered with  garrison  houses.  Fort  Frederick  was  the  great 
central  refuge  in  times  of  danger.  Rev.  John  Murray 
was  sent  by  that  town  as  representative  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Watertown.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  clergj-- 
man,  and  pastor  of  the  Boothbay  church,  organized 
Dec.  22,  1763. 

The  people  of  the  seacoast  of  Lincoln  suffered  much 
in  the  Revolutionarj'  struggle.  During  the  war  large 
drafts  were  made  from  Bristol  for  service  on  land  and 
the  sea,  into  which  the  people  entered  with  zeal,  suppos- 
ing they  were  defending  their  homesteads,  and  it  is 
alleged  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  enlisted 
during  the  conflict. 

Fort  Frederick  was  often  assailed,  and  b}'  vote  of  the 
town.  Ma}'  2,  1774,  the  walls  of  Pemaquid  Fort  were 
pulled  down.  The  reason  was,  the  fear  of  the  seizure 
of  tlie  fort  by  British  forces. 

Lincoln  County,  during  this  period,  was  infested  with  j 
tlie  usual  amount  of  Torj'isni ;  and  sometimes  here,  as  i 
clsey.  hcre,  the  patriot  masses,  under  more  or  less  provo- 
cation, degenerated  into  lawless  and  riotous  mol)s,  and 
were  guilty  of  acts  of  gross  and  illegal  violence  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  reputed  Tories  ;  and 
sometimes  these  Tories  made  daring  and  successful  re- 
prisals upon  their  persecutors.  One  John  Jones,  a  sur- 
veyor, a  resolute,  independent  fellow,  having  been  once 
imprisoned,  and  otherwise  annoyed  in  consequence  of 
his  royalist  sentiments,  at  length  determined  to  be  re- 
venged, and  accordingly  went  to  Halifax,  obtained  com- 
mand of  a  cornpan}^  of  men,  returned  by  night  to  Pow- 
nalboro', and  actually  succeeded  in  kidnai)ping  Gen. 
Charles  Cushing,  and  conveying  him  safely  to  Halifax. 

From  the  ratification  of  peace  to  the  war  of  1812, 
AViscassct  I'oint  enjoyed  great  commercial  prosperit}'. 
Tlie  harbor  was  filled  with  siiips.    Ship-building  became  ; 
an  extensive  indnstr}'.    Iminenst;  rafts  of  timber  and 
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liunber  from  the  Kennebec  came  to  the  Point  for  dock- 
age and  export.  The  West  India  trade  was  lucrative. 
B.'.nks  and  insurance  companies  were  organized  and 
prospered.    The  Point  was  famed  for  its  genial  and 

I  princely  hospitality,  and  the  culture  and  courtesy  of  her 

j  leading  business  men. 

j  Fort  Edgecomb,  on  Folly  Island,  which  makes  the 
'  north  shore  of  Hooper's  Narrows,  opposite  Wiscasset, 
,  was  constructed  in  1808-9.  The  fortification  was  a 
!  ver}'  imposing  structure,  and  its  aspect,  as  viewed  from 
the  sea,  was  fonnidable. 

Wiscasset  and  its  deep  water-ways  was  then,  as  it 
I  still  is,  the  gateway  to  the  capital  of  Maine,  and  in 
strategic  importance  the  key  to  the  heart  of  the  State. 
War  clouds  are  again  seen  looming  up  on  the  horizon. 
!  The  non-intercourse  and  embargo  acts  had  begun  to  tell 
fearfully  on  the  material  interests  of  Lincoln  Count}', 
^  and  especially  on  its  capital  town,  Wiscasset.  Then 
followed  the  convulsions  and  blight  of  the  war  of  1812, 
with  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  sea-fights  of  this  war  took 
place  off  Pemaquid  coast,  between  the  American  sloop 
'•Increase,"  commanded  by  Com.  Tucker,  already  a 
,  veteran,  of  Bristol,  and  a  British  privateer  schooner, 
,  commanded  hy  Capt.  Jennings,  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  the  latter  b}^  the  venerable  American  commodore, 
M'ith  xery  slight  loss.  This  Tucker,  the  hero  of  this 
transaction,  was  no  less  a  person  than  Com.  Samuel 
Tucker,  who  commanded  the  U.  S.  frigate  "Boston," 
appointed  to  convey  John  Adams,  minister  to  France,  to 
that  court  in  Revolutionar}-  times. 

Another  incident  of  great  public  interest  occurred 
near  the  same  place,  off  Pemaquid,  Sunda}',  Sept.  4, 
1813,  in  a  naval  conflict  between  the  British  brig 
"  Boxer  "  and  the  U.  S.  brig  "  Enterprise."  The  action, 
which  was  most  spirited,  lasted  about  40  minutes. 
Capt.  Blythe,  the  English  commander,  fell  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  and  also  Lieut.  Burrows,  in 
command  of  the  American  brig.  The  British  being 
defeated,  the  sword  of  Capt.  Blythe  was  brought  and 
placed  under  the  head  of  the  victorious,  but  d^ing  Amer- 
\  ican  officer,  who,  on  seeing  it,  murmured,  "I  die  con- 
tented." 

The  rival  commanders  were  buried  side  by  side,  in 
I'ortland.    They  were  borne  to  their  burial  with  impos- 

•  In  1821  an  event  occurred  wliicli  not  only  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression on  tlic  people  of  Lincoln  County,  but  upon  the  whole  country. 
I  The  brig  "  Betsey,"  enjraged  in  the  ruin  traffic,  sailed  from  Wiscasset 
for  Cuba  Dec.  1.3,  1824,  with  her  customary  cargo,  but  was  wrecked  on 
one  of  the  island.s  of  the  Bahama  group.  Tlic  hapless  crew  there  fell 
into  the  bands  of  a  gang  of  blood-thirsty  pirates,  and  by  them  were 


ing  militarj'  ceremonies,  the  same  marks  of  respect  being 
shown  to  each. 

The  enemj'  suffered  the  loss  of  some  25  killed  and  14 
wounded;  and  of  the  crew  of  the  "Enterprise,"  one 
was  killed  and  13  wounded,  8  mortally. 

This  sea-fight  was  in  A'iew  of  Edgecomb  Heights  and 
the  Damariscove  islands,  inside  Monhegan,  as  well  as 
from  the  headlands  of  Pemaquid.  Fishermen  were  near 
enough,  in  one  instance,  to  notice  the  blood  running  from 
the  deck  of  the  "Boxer,"  and  to  see  the  lifeless  and 
mangled  remains  cast  from  her  into  the  sea.  The  thun- 
der of  the  cannonade  filled  the  surrounding  country,  and 
fell  heavily  on  many  ears  and  hearts.  These  were  dark 
days  for  Wiscasset,  which  was  filled  with  soldiers.  Bat- 
teries bristled  all  round  the  "Point."  The  fort  at  the 
Narrows  was  manned  and  guarded.  Squam  Heights 
opposite  was  occupied  by  a  star-battery  of  six  guns, 
commanding  the  river  with  a  plunging  fire,  and  protected 
by  chevaux-de-frise  of  fallen  timber  trees,  with  sharp- 
ened branches  bristling  with  pointed  stakes,  whicli 
ran  across  the  island  from  river  to  river  below  the  bat- 
teries. It  was  called  Fort  McDonough.  In  Boothbay, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  had  just  named  his  text,  when  the 
boom  of  the  cannonade  began.  The  audience  rose  and 
rushed  to  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  whence  it  had  full 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  contending  vessels. 

Be^-ond  the  usual  I'outine,*  no  events  of  importance 
occurred  in  this  county  to  disturb  the  ordinar}'  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  society,  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  revival  of  commerce,  however,  did  not  relieve  Wis- 
casset Point  of  its  business  depression.  Its  wharves 
went  to  decay.  Its  warehouses  became  dilapidated, 
its  shops  rotted  along  its  shores,  and  its  merchants  had 
gone  into  bankruptcy. 

But  commercial  disasters  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
have  visited  this  region. 

In  1866  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  night-time,  in  the  north 
tenement  of  what  was  known  as  the  Taylor  Block, 
which  consumed  the  block  and  swept  all  below  it,  be- 
tween Water  and  Middle  streets,  and  all  the  warehouses 
along  the  wharv(^,  clearing  the  Point  of  every  building, 
store  and  warehouse,  with  the  buildings  of  the  United 
States  customs.  The  loss  of  property  was  very  consid- 
erable. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1870,  a  second  fire  broke 

mercilessly  butchered,  one  Collins  alone,  a  resident  of  Wiscasset,  sur- 
viving to  tell  the  tale.  The  story  of  that  slaughter,  and  of  Collins's  hair- 
breadth escape,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  blood-curdling  on 
record.  An  effort  was  at  once  put  forth  to  rid  the  Caribbean  watei-s  of 
pirates,  which  was  effectually  done  by  Com.  Rogers  and  a  detachment 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States. 
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out.  It  ori^nated  in  Xo.  1.5  Main  Street,  a  grocery, 
and  swejit  a-n  ay  all  the  buildiugs,  stores  and  dwelling- 
houses,  from  Main  Street  south  to  the  line  of  the  fire  in 
18GG  ;  and  also,  the  remaining  ■warehouses  and  wharf 
j^roperty  east,  within  its  range.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  wind  fierce  from  tlie  north-west,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  20°  above  zero.  The  losses  of  this  confla- 
gration were  veiy  heavy,  in  goods  and  merchandise  and 
mechanical  industries.  Manj'  families  had  barelv  time 
to  escape  in  what  they  had  on.  More  than  $60,000 
worth  of  property  was  consumed,  and  from  it  the  town 
has  not  yet  full}'  recovered. 

In  September,  1823,  a  season  of  unexampled  drouth 
prevailed  throughout  Lincoln  County,  and  on  the  4th  of 
that  month  devastating  forest  fires  became  ignited  in  the 
suburbs  of  "Wiscasset  Point."  For  days  together  the 
heavens  were  hung  in  lurid  volumes  of  smoke,  which 
darkened  the  sun  and  oppressed  respiration.  The  fire 
swept  the  northern  section  of  the  town,  through  Alna  to 
the  Sheepscot,  consuming  all  in  its  way  ;  79  houses  were 
burned  and  30  liimilies  made  homeless.  Fields,  crops 
and  timber  were  alike  destroyed.  Dismaj'  and  distress 
perv-aded  the  region.  One  woman  was  burned  to  death. 
Another,  and  her  children,  went  down  into  the  well,  and 
so  escaped.  The  loss  of  propert}-  amounted  to  over 
872.000.  The  town  voted  SoOO  to  the  sufferers,  and 
some  $20,000  were  contributed  as  a  relief. 

The  enterprise  of  the  county  has  developed  itself  main- 
ly at  AViscasset,  in  the  project  of  a  system  of  railroad 
connections,  one  of  which  is  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  tlie  seaboard  towns  of  the  count}' 
east  and  west,  and  will  ultimatel}'  become  a  trunk  thor- 
oughfare coastwise,  and  the  Wiscasset  and  Quebec  Rail- 
road, by  the  wa}'  of  Point  Levi,  and  the  Levis  and  Ken- 
nebec Railroad,  yet  to  be  buUt,  and  which  will  make  the 
commodious  harbor  and  deep  land-locked  waters  of  Wis- 
casset, an  entrepot  between  London  and  the  United  States 
and  Canadas,  shorter  and  nearer  by  four  days  than  any 
other  point  in  North  America.   The  "  strange  fish  pond" 


found  in  the  sea  at  and  aliout  Monhegan,  bj-  Capt.  John 
Smith,  in  1614,  has  become  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  fertilizing  matter,  of  great  economic  and  com- 
mercial value. 

In  18G4  a  companj-  erected  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  from  menhaden,  called  porgie  factories,  in 
Bristol,  since  which  the  business  has  concenti'ated  there 
and  at  Boothbay,  till,  in  1877,  a  capital  of  $1,083,612  has 
become  invested,  and  17  steam  factories  erected  and  run 
in  the  producing  of  7,959,459  gallons  of  oil  and  89,981 
tons  of  fertilizing  matter,  of  great  value  for  agricultural 
uses.  Bristol,  Bremen  and  Boothbay,  are  now  the  cen- 
tres of  this  great  industr}'. 

In  1872,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Wiscasset,  to  bridge  the  Wiscasset  Point  to  Birch  Point 
across  Hobson's  Island,  by  Ira  D.  Sturgiss  and  others, 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  extensive  milling  and  ice 
works,  on  the  peninsula  of  "  Birch  Point,"  a  projection 
or  spur  of  Cushman's  Mountain  north-easterly.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  contract,  a  first-class  establishment  of 
complete  milling  works  and  machinery,  driven  by  steam, 
was  put  up  and  went  into  active  operation,  together  with 
capacious  ice-houses,  in  the  interest  of  the  Kennebec 
Land  and  Lumber  Company. 

The  culling  of  deal  for  the  English  market  has  been 
extensively  and  successfully  carried  on  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  shipments  of  lumber  to  England  from  these 
works,  and  of  ice  to  India  and  the  South,  have  employed 
the  hea\dest  tonnage  known  to  New  England  commerce, 
the  past  3'ear,  and  the  industry  is  one  of  increasing  mag- 
nitude and  importance ;  while,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Sheepscot  below,  the  ice  works  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company,  have  employed  a  very  considerable  ton- 
nage all  the  year  round,  in  the  export  of  ice. 

Such  is  the  existing  state  of  the  industries,  population 
and  condition  of  Lincoln  County,  whose  centennial  was 
duly  celebrated  at  Wiscasset  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1876. 
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OXFORD  COUI^TY. 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  LAPHAM,  M.  D. 


I  The  ten  years  between  1750  and  1760,  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  in  American  histor}'  as  a  period  which  changed 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  continent. 

The  peace  following  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  was 
very  gi-ateful  to  the  citizens  of  Maine,  who  for  genera- 
tions had  been  in  constant  fear  of  their  Iia'cs.  They 
began  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  State  with  a  view  to 
settlement,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  was 
soon  heard  far  away  from  the  scacoast.  The  valle}'  of 
the  Saco  was  visited  by  the  English  prior  to  1725.  The 
story  of  Lovewell's  famous  engagement  with  the  Pequak- 
ett  Indians,  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Paugus,  on  the 
shores  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  in  the  i^resent  town  of  Frye- 
burg,  has  often  been  told.  This  was  in  1725  ;  and, 
although  Lovewell  was  slain,  and  most  of  his  band  were 
either  killed,  or  perished  in  the  wilderness,  yet  was  Pau- 
gus also  slain,  and  the  power  of  the  tribe  so  broken,  that 
they  soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  hunting-grounds  of 
their  fathers  and  went  to  Canada.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  the  Saco  Valley,  and  the  fine  crops  of  maize 
raised  by  the  aborigines,  were  noted  by  Lovewell's  party, 
and  the  survivors  who  returned  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Merrimac,  told  marvellous  stories  of  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  section  of  country  through  which  they 
had  passed.  In  1762,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a 
township  of  land  on  the  Saco  was  granted  to  Gen.  Joseph 
Frye,  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  a  famous  soldier 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  "William  Henry,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  struggles  with  the  French  in  the 
maritime  Provinces.  This  was  the  first  grant  made  with- 
in the  limits  of  Oxford  Count}-,  and  the  town  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  grantee,  Fryebui'g.  The  place  began  to 
be  settled  the  following  year.  This  was  an  important 
event,  as  it  was  the  opening  up  of  a  large  region,  far 
into  the  wilderness,  among  the  mountains,  as  an  outpost 
of  civilization,  a  rallying  point  for  other  settlements  ;  a 
sort  of  half-way  house  to  the  region  of  the  Androscog- 
gin. Other  grants  were  made,  and  settlements  soon 
sprang  up  in  Waterford,  Bethel,  Rumford,  Paris,  Hebron, 
Buckfield,  Livermore  and  Turner,  all  within  the  original 
limits  of  the  county  of  Oxford. 


The  territory  comprising  the  county  of  Oxford,  was 
formerly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
York,  as  in  fact  was  the  entire  district  of  Maine.  In 
1760,  when  Cumberland  County  was  organized,  the  terri- 
tory now  comprising  Oxford,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
western  towns,  was  included  in  the  new  county.  Oxford 
County  was  erected  by  an  act  approved  March  4,  1805, 
from  portions  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  by  the  same 
act,  Paris  was  made  the  shire  or  county  town.  The 
southern  tier  of  towns  in  the  county  were  Turner,  Hebron, 
Norway,  Waterford,  Lovell,  Denmark,  Hiram  and  Por- 
ter, and  included  all  the  territory  north  of  these  towns, 
between  New  -Hampshire  on  the  west,  and  Kennebec 
County  on  the  east  to  Canada. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Massachusetts  in 
1820,  Oxford  County  had  the  following  incorporated 
towns:  Fryeburg,  Turner,  Hebron,  Buckfield,  Paris, 
Sumner,  Lovell,  Albany,  Andover,  Newr}-,  Porter, 
AYoodstock,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Jay,  Livermore,  Bethel, 
Waterford,  Norway,  Hartford,  Rumford,  Brownfield, 
Dixfield,  Gilead,  Denmark,  Hiram,  Greenwood  and  Weld. 
Since  that  time.  Jay,  Livermore,  Turner  and  Weld, 
besides  several  unincorporated  townships  have  been  set 
off  to  other  counties  ;  Stowe,  Stoneham,  Roxbury,  Upton, 
and  Grafton  have  been  incorporated  from  plantations, 
Oxford  has  been  taken  off  from  Hebron,  and  Hanover 
from  Bethel. 

The  scenery  of  Oxford  County  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  New  England,  and  the  mountainous  region  embracing 
it  has  sometimes  appropriatelj'  been  called  the  Switzerland 
of  America.  The  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire 
are  prominent  objects  towards  the  west,  and  lesser  peaks 
of  the  same  chain  bound  the  horizon  from  the  west  to  the 
north-east.  The  county  is  well  watered.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Androscoggin,  the  Little  Androscoggin, 
Ellis  River,  the  Saco,  the  Great  Ossipee,  and  Crooked 
River.  These,  with  numerous  smaller  streams,  afford  an 
immense  water-power,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  yet 
unimproved. 

When  first  settled,  Oxford  County  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  forest  growth,  consisting  largely  of  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  rock-maple,  beech  and  birch.    The  pine  growth 
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on  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco,  and  in  sonic  other  sec- 
tions, ■was  large  and  vahiablc,  but  the  owners  realized 
but  little  from  it.  Most  of  the  pine  has  been  cut,  but 
there  are  still  standing  considerable  areas  of  spruce,  hem- 

j  lock  and  hard-wood  growth.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  count}',  in  the  ■N'icinit}'  of  and 

'  beyond  the  lakes. 

j  Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eail- 
I  way,  which  was  completed  through  the  count}*  in  1850, 
the  people  were  accommodated  by  a  stage-line,  which 
arrived  from  Portland  twice  a  week.  The  fanners  also 
carried  their  produce  to  Portland  market  with  their  teams. 
A  branch  of  this  road  leaves  the  trunk  line  at  Mechanic 
Falls,  and  passes  thi'ough  Hebron,  Buckfield,  Sumner 
and  Hartford,  into  Canton. 

The  underlying  rock  of  Oxford  Count}'  is  granite, 
much  of  it  in  the  fonn  denominated  gneiss.    Small  quan- 
j  tities  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  plumbago  and 
1  iron,  are  found  in  various  places,  and  many  vaneties  of 
I  valuable  minerals.    At  Mount  Mica,  in  Paris,  have  been 
I  found  the  best  known  specimens  of  green  and  red  tour- 
I  maline,  and  several  other  rare  minerals.     The  rock- 
I  ribbed  hills  and  mountains   almost   everywhere  show 
diluvial  workings,  and  the  uneven  surface  in  various 
parts  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  drift.    The  soil  is  a  sandy 
j  or  gravelly  loam,  usually  resting  upon  a  solid  bed  of 
;  coarse  gi-avel,  called  the  "pan."    It  is  generally  strong 
and  productive.    Along  the  rivers  are  broad  belts  of 
inten'al  formed  of  alluvial  deposits  mixed  with  Vege- 
table mould.    The  hill-sides  are  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  better  suited  to  sheep 
husbandry. 

Oxford  County  has  thi'ee  agi'icultural  societies;  viz., 
Oxford  County,  "West  Oxford  and  East  Oxford.  Each 
of  these  societies  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  Oxford  County  were  of  the 
Abenakis  nation.  The  Peqnaketts  who  lived  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Saco  were  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Sokokis, 
or  Sacos.  The  Anasagunticooks  occupied  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Androscoggin  to  Merr}'mceting  Bay.  This 
was  foi-merly  a  powerful  triljc,  and  very  fierce  and  war- 
like. Their  implements  have  been  found  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  more  or  less  of  them 
are  annually  tunied  up  by  the  plough.  The  Anasagun- 
ticooks left  for  Canada  about  the  3'ear  1750,  and  settled 
on  the  St.  Francis  River. 

The  county  of  Oxford  has  ever  been  prudent  and 
economical  in  its  expenditures,  and  its  indel^tcdness  is 
much  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  other  counties.  The 
county  buildings  are  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  far 
from  extravagant.    The  jail  is  often  without  a  tenant^- 


which  speaks  well  for  the  morals  of  the  2:)eople,  and  the 
tenns  of  the  court  arc  brief.  The  county  has  a  rural 
population  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  as  a  whole 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  thrifty.  j 

Towns. 

FKTEBtJKG. — March  3,  1762,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  to  Gen.  Joseph  Frye  a  township 
of  land,  to  be  selected  from  the  unoccupied  lands  on 
Saco  River.  The  usual  resen'es  for  schools,  the  minis- 
try and  Harvard  College,  were  made.  The  line  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was  then  unsettled, 
and  in  running  out  the  grant,  the  surveyors  by  mistake 
went  over  the  State  line  and  took  in  more  than  4,000 
acres,  which  now  belong  to  Conway.  Subsequently 
another  gTant  was  made  from  lands  l}'ing  to  the  north 
of  Fryeburg  which  was  called  Fryeburg  Addition.  This 
tract  includes  the  valley  of  Cold  River,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  Stow  in  1834. 

Gen.  Frye  was  the  son  of  John  Fiye  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  in  that  town  in  1711.  He  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
and  a  useful  citizen.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  ! 
and  commanded  a  regiment  at  Fort  William  Henry  on 
Lake  George,  when  the  fort  was  captured  by  Montcalm 
in  1757.  After  his  surrender  he  was  seized  by  the 
savages  who  formed  a  part  of  Montcalm's  command, 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  led  to  the  woods  with  an 
evident  design  of  torturing  him  to  death.  Arrived  at 
the  wood.  Gen.  Frye  suddenly  sprang  upon  his  savage 
captor  and  killed  him.  He  then  made  his  escape,  and 
after  wandering  about  for  several  days  reached  Fort  : 
Edward.    He  died  in  Fryeburg  in  1794. 

The  same  year  the  grant  was  made  some  persons 
from  Concord,  N.  H.,  came  through  the  woods  with  their 
cattle  and  commenced  clearings  on  the  present  site  of 
Fryeburg  village.  The  next  year,  17G3,  they  brought 
their  families.  Nathaniel  Smith  with  his  family  was  the 
first  settler.  In  November  of  this  year  came  Samuel 
Osgood,  Moses  Ames,  John  Evans  and  Jedediah  Spring, 
with  their  families.  In  17G6,  Lieut.  Caleb  Swan*  and 
his  brother  James  Swan  came  to  Fryeburg.  The  next 
year  there  was  a  large  addition  to  the  colony  from  Con- 
cord, Andover  and  Bradford.  Tin;  winter  and  suinincr  of 
17G6  marked  a  period  of  greatest  privation  and  sullering. 
The  settlers  were  obliged  to  send  men  to  Concord,  througli 

»  Lieut.  Swan,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  who  married 
Dorothy  Frye,  a  niece  of  Gen.  Joseph,  was  an  ofliccr  in  the  French  war 
and  a  valuable  citizen  of  the  new  town.  His  son  Calelj  Swan,  Jr.,  wiis 
paymaster-general  under  ■Wusliington's  admhiistratiou,  and  a  man  of 
ability  and  of  the  strictest  integrity. 
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the  -w-ildeniess,  on  snow-shoes,  for  a  supply  of  food.  They 
returned  with  loaded  hand-sleds,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
The  settlement  when  fau-lj'  commenced,  soon  became 
prosperous. 

The  town  was  incorporated  hy  its  present  name,  Jan. 
11,  1777.  A  Congregational  Church  was  organized 
Aug.  28,  1775,  and  Rev.  "William  Fessenden,  a  graduate 
of  Har\-ard,  was  ordained  pastor  Oct.  11,  1775,  continu- 
ing in  this  relation  until  his  death.  May  5,  1805.  He 
was  the  father  of  Gen.  Samuel  Fessenden,  a  distin- 
guished lawj-er,  and  grandfather  of  Hon.  William  Pitt 
Fessenden.  In  the  war  for  independence  Fryeburg  bore 
an  honorable  part,  sending  some  of  its  best  citizens  into 
the  Continental  army. 

Fr^-eburg  Academy'  was  incorporated  Feb.  9,  1792, 
and  has  ever  maintained  high  rank  as  an  institution 
of  learning.  Paul  Langdon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and 
a  son  of  its  president,  was  the  first  precejDtor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1801  bj"  Daniel  Webster,  then  a  j'oung  man 
unknown  to  fame.  A  new  academy  building  was  erected 
and  dedicated  in  1806.  The  first  lawyer  in  Frj-eburg, 
and  in  fact  the  first  in  what  is  now  Oxford  Countj^,  was 
Judah  Dana,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Vt.  He  came 
to  Fr^'eburg  in  1798.  Daniel  Webster  was  at  one  time 
his  student. 

Fryeburg  is  situated  south  of,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
White  Hills.  Frj-eburg  Village,  situated  near  Lovewell's 
Pond,  is  a  quiet,  staid  old  place,  and  is  much  ^'isited  in 
summer.  The  Saco  winds  in  its  serpentine  course  through 
the  town.   Population,  1,506. 

Bethel.  —  The  first  attempt  to  clear  land  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  settlement  in  this  region,  was  b}' 
Nathaniel  Segar  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in  tlie  spring  of 
177-1.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  put  a  stop 
to  the  settlement  for  the  time  being.  In  the  spring  of 
1779,  Segar  returned,  accompanied  b}'  Jonathan  Bartlett 
and  a  bo}' named  Aaron  Barton.  In  the  fall  of  1776, 
Samuel  Ingalls  and  his  wife  came  from  Andover  to  Sud- 
biuy  Canada,  —  as  the  place  was  then  called,  —  and  she 
was  the  first  white  woman  in  town.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main. In  the  spring  of  1781  there  were  but  ten  families 
in  the  plantation. 

On  the  third  day  of  August,  1781,  a  party  of  Indians 
from  the  St.  Francis  River  in  Canada,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  upper  settlements,  plundering  the  houses  and 
driving  man}^  of  the  settlers  into  the  woods.  Securing 
all  the  plunder  they  and  their  captives  could  carr^',  they 
took  as  prisoners  Benjamin  Clark,  j'ounger  brotlier  of 
Lieut.  Jonatlian,  and  Nathaniel  Segar,  and  started  for 
Canada,  following  the  course  of  the  Androscoggin  River. 
Segar  and  Clark  suflfered  terjiblc  hardships  on  their 


march  through  the  forests.  They  were  detained  as  pris- 
oners until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  they  were  per- 
mitted to  rejoin  their  friends,  who  had  not  heard  from 
them  during  their  absence  of  1 6  months. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  settlers  came  in  verj'  rap- 
idly. Six  stalwart  Bartlett  brothers  from  Newton,  Mass. , 
were  among  the  first  arrivals.  The  early  settlers  were 
men  of  character  and  ability,  and  the  town  has  always 
taken  high  rank  in  the  county.  Rev.  Eliphaz  Chapman, 
with  a  large  family  of  sons,  came  to  Bethel  in  1789. 
The  town  was  incorporated  June  10,  1796,  the  name 
being  suggested  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Gen.  Amos  Hastings, 
Aug.  15,  1796.  The  first  religious  society  was  organ- 
ized the  same  year.  In  1799,  Rev.  Daniel  Gould  was 
settled  as  pastor.  Dr.  John  Brickett  of  Haverhill 
came  to  Bethel  in  1796,  and  was  the  first  physician.  He 
remained  but  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  Haverhill. 
Dr.  Timoth}^  Carter  came  in  1799,  and  practised  in  town 
46  years.  Dr.  Carter  was  the  father  of  CuUen  Carter, 
once  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York.  William 
Frye,  grandson  of  Joseph  of  Fr3'eburg,  was  the  first 
lawyer  in  Bethel.  He  came  in  1823,  married  bere,  and 
reared  a  large  family. 

Gould's  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1836.  Some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  country  have  attended  this  school. 
Isaac  Randall  was  the  first  preceptor,  but  the  institution 
attained  its  highest  rank  while  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  T.  True,  who  was  principal  from  1848  to  1861. 
Bethel  Hill,  the  principal  village,  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque places  in  the  State.  The  town  is  finely  watered 
by  the  Androscoggin  and  its  tributaries.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  pro\'ides  easy  communication  with  the 
seaboard  at  Portland.  Bethel  is  one  of  the  best  farming 
towns  in  the  county.    It  has  a  population  of  2,285. 

Norway  is  made  up  of  what  was  formerly  called  Rust- 
field  Plantation,  and  Lee's  and  Cummings's  Grants,  and 
three  tiers  of  lots  from  the  east  side  of  Waterford.  The 
whole  town  comprises  about  2,400  acres.  The  first  set- 
tlement made  withia  the  limits  of  the  town  was  in  1786, 
b}"  Joseph  Stevens,  Jonas  Stevens,  Jeremiah  Hobbs, 
Amos  Hobbs  and  George  Lessley,  all  from  Gray,  Cum- 
berland Count}^  Most  if  not  all  of  them  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  war  for  independence,  and  had  suffered  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  to  that  extent  that  they 
were  obliged  to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  begin  life 
anew. 

Among  those  who  moved  into  town  during  the  year 
1788  was  Lemuel  Shedd,  who  had  been  one  of  Wash- 
ington's Life  Guards,  and  who  had  served  all  through  the 
war.    The  first  child  was  born  in  town,  Oct.  17,  1787,  to 
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Jonas  Stevens,  and  was  named  Sarah.  She  became  the 
'  -R-ile  of  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Otisfield,  and  lived  to  a 
'  good  old  age. 

In  1789,  Henry  Rust,  the  proprietor  of  Eustfield, 
commenced  building  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  outlet 
of  the  pond,  on  the  site  still  occupied  by  mills  at  the 
'  upper  part  of  Norway  Village.  Mr.  Eust  brought  from 
j  Salem  some  small,  six-lighted  windows,  which  he  fur- 
nished to  the  settlers,  which  was  the  first  glass  in  the 
place.  After  the  erection  of  the  mills,  the  town  filled  up 
with  settlers  very  rapidly,  and  the  town  of  Nonvay  was 
incorporated  from  the  several  grants,  March  9,  1797. 

In  1800,  Bailey  Bodwell,  from  Mothuen,  Mass.,  moved 
into,  town,  and  built  the  first  two-story  house  in  what  is 
now  Norway  Village,  and  also  a  clothing  and  a  carding- 
mill  These  mills  were  carried  on  b}'  him  many  3'ears, 
and  afterwards  by  Horatio  G.  Cole,  who  came  here  from 
Winthrop.  The  Universalist  church  and  society  is  the 
oldest  in  town.  As  early  as  1798,  Rev.  Thomas  Barnes 
j  was  called  here  to  preach,  and  continued  his  pastorate 
several  j-ears.  A  Congregational  church  was  organized 
in  1802.  The  Methodists  gathered  a  church  here  about 
1812,  and  have  since  been  quite  strong  in  numbers  and 
influence. 

Norway  is  a  good  farming  town,  and  the  village  the 
most  active  and  prosperous  business  centre  in  the  count3-. 
j  Pennissowasse  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  several 
{  mik'S  long,  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  overflow  furnishes  a 
j  good  water-power.    A  large  shoe-factory,  owned  by  par- 
ties in  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  been  successfully  operated  during 
the  past  five  years.    The  village  has  a  national  bank,  a 
savings  institution,  and  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  Norwa}' 
Advertiser."   The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2,000. 

Paris  was  granted  in  1771  to  Joshua  Fuller  and  oth- 
ers  of  Watertown,  as  a  reward  for  military  services  per- 
formed by  their  ancestors.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Paris  Hill,  in 
1779,  by  John  Daniels,  Lemuel  Jackson,  Dca.  John 
Willis  and  others,  from  Middlcborough,  Mass.  The  first 
opening  with  a  view  to  settlement  was  made  by  John 
Daniels,  and  it  is  said  that  he  purchasod  land  now  Paris 
Hill  Village,  of  an  Indian,  the  price  paid  being  an  iron 
kettle.  The  first  church  gathered  here  was  a  Calvinist 
Baptist,  in  1795,  and  Elder  James  IIoopiT  of  Berwick 
was  that  year  ordained  their  pastor.  He  ministered  to 
i  their  spiritual  wants  for  nearly  half  a  centurj'. 

Paris  Hill,  where  the  county  buildings  are  located,  is 
the  most  elevated  village  in  the  county,  ami  before  the 
days  of  railwa3-3  was  very  thriving.    It  is  a  hoaltliy 
I  location  and  a  favorite  summer  resort.    IIanni])al  Ham- 
I  lin,  U.  S.  senator  from  Elaine,  and  vice-president  one 




term,  was  born  and  spent  his  minority  here.  Hon. 
Sidnej'  Perham,  who  was  six  j-ears  in  Congress  and 
three  3'ears  governor  of  Maine,  now  resides  in  Paris 
Hill.  The  "Oxford  Democrat"  is  published  here  b}- 
George  H.  Watkins. 

South  Paris  is  a  thriving  village  on  the  line  of  the 
railway.  It  has  a  large  flour-mill  and  iron  foundry,  the 
Little  Androscoggin  River  furnishing  the  power.  West 
Paris,  situated  on  the  same  stream,  seven  miles  above 
South  Paris,  has  a  good  water-power,  which  is  well  im- 
proved- by  S.  B.  Locke  &  Co.  A  furniture  factory, 
operated  by  steam  power,  is  located  here.  North  Paris 
has  a  water-power  formed  from  the  overflow  of  a  large 
pond,  and  a  grist-mill  was  built  here  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  around  which  quite  a  hamlet 
sprang  up.  Snow's  Falls,  on  the  Little  Androscoggin, 
received  their  name  from  the  tragic  death  of  a  man 
named  Snow,  who  was  hunting  near  the  falls  before  the 
town  was  settled. 

Paris  was  incorporated,  June  20,  1793.  It  became 
the  shire  town  in  1805.  The  surface  is  generally  un- 
even, but  the  soil  is  rich  and  strong.    Population,  2,7CG. 

BucKFiELD  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1777  liy 
Thomas  Allen  and  Abijah  Buck.  The  latter  was  the 
agent  of  the  proprietors  in  making  the  purchase  of  the 
township,  and  as  he  and  his  brothers,  Nathaniel  and 
John,  were  large  owners,  the  plantation  was  named  for 
them,  Bucktown  ;  and  March  16,  1793,  was  incorporated 
as  Buckfield. 

Seba  Smith,  the  well-known  poet  and  journalist,  and 
author  of  the  famous  "Jack  Downing  Letters,"  was 
born  here  in  1792.  Virgil  D.  Parris,  a  prominent  poli- 
tician, and  for  two  terms  a  member  of  Congress,  was  also 
a  native  of  Buckfield.  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Zadoc  Long  of 
this  town,  was  born  and  spent  his  minorit}'  here. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Chase  was  probably  the  first  preacher 
in  Buckfield.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  after  being  mustered  out  he  made  his  wa}-  through 
the  wilderness  on  foot,  in  search  of  a  place  to  locate, 
lie  took  up  the  farm  in  Bucktown  which  is  still  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  grandson.  He  was  a  minister  oC 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  travelled  and  preaclu  d 
among  the  early  settlers  in  Paris,  Woodstock,  Green- 
wood and  in  other  places.  He  was  a  good  num  and 
much  respected  among  the  people.  He  lell  a  large  pos- 
terity, among  whom  arc  the  well-known  firm  of  Cliase 
Brothers,  nurserymen,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Bai)tist  church  was  gathered  in  Buckfield  quite 
earh',  and  tliis  has  always  been  the  leading  society  in 
,town,  their  house  of  worship  being  at  the  village. 
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Bucklield,  like  Paris,  Avliieh  it  joins  on  the  west,  is  a 
hilly  tovni,  but  it  has  a  large  area  of  arable  land  under 
a  good  state  of  cultiA-ation.  The  -N-illage  is  the  natural 
business  centre,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  several  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  and  a  large  amount  of  ti'ade  is  here 
carried  on.    The  population  of  the  town  is  about  1,500. 

RusiFOKB  was  granted,  Feb.  3,  1774,  to  Timothy 
"U'alkcr,  Jr.,  and  others  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  compen- 
sate them  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Ilamp- 


the  Indians  made  their  attack  upon  Sudbur}''  Canada,  an 
adjoining  plantation.  This  so  friglitcned  the  settlers  of 
New  Pennacook  that  they  fled  to  New  Gloucester  and 
remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1783,  when  thcj- 
returned  and  occupied  their  lands.  The  earl}^  settlers  of 
this  town  were  largely'  from  Concord,  N.  II.  Such  were 
the  Walliers,  Abbotts,  Elliots,  Wheelers,  Farnums,  Vir- 
gins and  Martins. 

The  town  was  incorporated  Feb.  21,  1800,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Count  RiTmford,  who,  hy  the  name  of  Benja- 
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shiro.  The  record  being  lost,  the  grant  was  renewed 
April  1."),  1779.  The  plantation  was  called  New  Penna- 
cook, having  the  plantation  name  of  Concord.  In 
December,  177G,  Jonathan  Kej'es  of  Shrewsbury',  Mass., 
purchased  four  of  the  rights  in  New  Pennacook,  and  in 
the  following  March  set  out  witli  liis  family'  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  Tlicy-  came  to  New  Gloucester,  and 
leaving  his  wife  there,  Mr.  Kcyx's,  accompanied  by  his 
son  Francis,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  went  to  New  Penna- 
cook and  commenced  a  clearing  on  tlie  farm  where  he 
afterwards  resided,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  Tim- 
othy Walker,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the  principal  proprietor. 
He  moved  his  wife  here,  in  1779,  and  was  the  first 
settler.    Three  others  had  come  previous  to  1781,  when 


miu  Thompson,  was  a  former  resident  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Eev.  Timothy-  Wallcer, 
the  first  settled  ijinister  of  Concord  and  the  father  of 
the  grantee  of  New  Pennacook.  Hon.  Peter  C.  Virgin 
of  Concord,  N.  II.,  was  the  first  lawyer,  and  practised 
there  over  50  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  tlie  Constitution  of  Maine,  and  the 
father  of  Judge  WilUam  Wirt  Virgin  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine. 

The  Androscoggin  River  flows  through  the  town,  and 
there  are  broad  and  fertile  intervals  on  each  side.  The 
Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Universalists  have 
church  edifices  and  maintain  religious  services  in  the 
town.    Rumford  Falls,  on  the  Androscoggin,  furnishes 
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j  the  finest  water-power  in  the  State,  most  of  which  is  yet 
undeveloped.  White  Cap  is  a  prominent  mountain  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town ;  and  there  ai'e  also  several 
other  mountains  of  lesser  cleA'ation. 

The  population  of  Rumford  is  about  1,200. 

HiKAjr  was  first  settled  in  1774,  incoiporatcd  Feb.  14, 
1714,  and  was  named,  it  is  said,  by  Timothy  Cotter,  an 
carl}-  settler,  in  honor  of  "  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre."  The 
first  settler  -was  Lieut.  Benjamin  Ingalls,  who  was  born  in 
Andovcr,  Mass.,  in  1728,  old  style.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Edward  Ingalls,  who  came  from  Lincolnshire,  Eng., 

to  Lynn,  Mass.,  in   

1G29.  Lieut.  Ingalls 
sers'ed  in  the  army, 
and  was  with  Sir 
"WUliam  Pcpperell  at 
the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  174.>.  In 
1 774, he,  in  company 
with  five  others, — 
among  whom  was 
Daniel  Foster,  who 
had  married  his  sis- 
ter Anne,  —  came  to 
Saco  River,  and  se- 
lected and  sun-eyed 
for  themselves  lots 
of  land  situated  in 
what  is  now  Hiram. 

Among  the  promi- 
nent earl}-  residents 
of  Hiram  was  Gen. 
Peleg  'VVadsworth,  a 
distinguished  officer 
during  the  Revolu- 
tionar}-war.  He  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  April  2"), 
1748,  and  was  tlie  son  of  Deacon  Telcg  Wadsworth. 
He  subsequently  moved  to  ri}mouth,  then  built  and 
occupied  the  brick  house  next  Avest  of  the  Preble 
House  in  Portland,  Me.  Finally,  he  moved  to  Hiram, 
where  had  large  landed  interests,  and  died  there  in 
November,  1829,  aged  80  years.  One  of  his  dauglitors 
was  the  mother  of  the  poet  Longfellow.  His  descend- 
ants still  reside  in  the  town. 

Hinim  is  situated  on  Saco  River,  and  has  much  good 
farming  land.  Tlie  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railway 
passes  through  the  town.  Hiram  I>ridgo  is  a  tlirivmg 
little  village  witli  a  good  hotel  and  2>icturesque  scenery. 

Iliram  has  a  jiopulation  of  1,400. 

•  It  Is  related  of  }ilm  th.it  when,  three  years  afterwards,  the  .Tacksnns 
commenced  a  clearing  on  what  is  now  Paris  Ilill,  he  was  very  muclK' 
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Waterford  was  settled  in  177.3,  by  David  McWayne, 
an  eccentric  person  who  resided  here  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness.* Eleazer  Hamlin,  father  of  Dr.  Cyrus,  who  after- 
wards lived  in  Paris,  and  grandfather  of  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  was  among  the  first  settlers.  He  was  preA'i- 
ously  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  The  town  was  incorporated 
March  2,  1797.  The  centennial  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town  was  celebrated  in  1875.  Prof.  AYilliam  "Warren 
Greene,  M.  D.,  the  distinguished  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Waterford,  An  Orthodox  minister  was  settled  in  1790, 
and  this  has  a!wa}  s  been  the  leading  religious  society. 
  Dr.  Shattuck's  water- 
cure  establishment, 
located  in  this  town, 
has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. Staves,  shooks 
and  lumber  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  man- 
ufactured in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 
Population,  1,300. 

Hebron,  including 
the  present  town  of 
Oxford,  set  off  in 
1829,  was  granted  to 
Alexander  Shepanl, 
of  Newton,  Mass., 
for  services  rendered 
m  surveying  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  Maine. 
He,  with  Dr.  God- 
dard,  John  Green- 
wood, and  other  men 
from  Newton,  were 
among  the  first  set- 
tlers. John  Caldwell  of  Ipswich  is  said  to  have  been  tlic 
first  settler.  The  town  was  incorporated  March  6,  1792, 
and  was  named  from  the  ancient  Hebron  spoken  of  in 
tlie  Bil)le.  Hebron  Academy,  chartered  in  1804,  and 
endowed  by  a  valuable  township  of  land,  has  fitted  a 
large  nmnber  of  prominent  men  for  college.  It  is  now 
conducted  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Maine  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society.  Hebron  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
800. 

AYooDSTOCK,  a  town  of  1,000  iuliabitants,  is  made  up 
of  the  two  halves  of  a  townsliip  which  were  granted,  one 
to  Dunnner  Acadeni}-  in  17'.)7,  and  the  olhcr  to  (iorhain 
Academy  in  b'^07.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1798,  by  Cin-isto[)licr  and  .'^olonion  ]'>ry:int,  sons  of  Solo- 
annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  having  neighbors  so  nc:ir,  .•iltliongh  they 
were  12  or  15  miles  away. 
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moil  Bryant  of  Paris.  Soon  afterwards  settlements  wore 
begun  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Woodstock  was  incor- 
porated Feb.  7,  1815. 

Bryant's  Pond,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  was  named  for  the  first  settlers.  The  Til- 
lage of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  tlio  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railwa}'.  Rev.  Raiisom  Dunham  resides 
here,  who  came  into  town  about  40  ^-cars  ago,  and  was 
settled  over  the  Baptist  Clmrch.  Lemuel  Pcrham,  the 
earl}'  settler,  was  grandfather  of  ex-Governor  Perham  of 
Paris,  who  was  born  in  this  town,  and  cultivated  a  hill- 
side farm  in  his  earl}'  manhood.  Four  religious  societies 
have  church  edifices  in  town,  and  sustain  preaching. 
Hamlin's  Grant,  a  small  gore  of  1,270  acres,  granted  to 
Dr.  C3'rus  Hamlin  in  1816,  was  annexed  to  Woodstock 
in  1872. 

AxDOVER,  situated  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  was 
purchased  March  11,  1791,  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, b}'  Samuel  Johnson  and  other  parties,  of  Old  An- 
dover.  Ezokiel  Merrill  was  the  first  settler.  He  came, 
with  his  famil}',  from  Andover,  Mass.,  and  resided  in 
this  wilderness  two  j'ears  with  no  neighbor  nearer  than 
New  Pennacook.  The  early  settlers  were  the  Poors,  Mer- 
rills, Abbotts,  Stevenses,  and  others,  from  Andover,  and 
were  among  the  most  resi^ectable  citizens  of  that  town. 
They  brought  with  them  their  religious  institutions, 
which  they  transplanted  in  the  wilderness,  and  Andover, 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  border  and  isolated  town,  has 
ever  been  noted  for  its  good  society  and  high  standard 
of  moi'als.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Andover  are 
the  lakes  which  form  the  head-waters  of  the  Androscog- 
gin River,  and  bej'ond  these  lakes  is  the  broad  belt  of 
forest  which  extends  far  into  Canada.  Andover  Corner 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  city  people,  and  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  fishermen,  who,  in  the  proper  season,  resort  in 
large  numbers  to  the  lakes.  Andover  has  much  good 
farming  land.    The  iDopulation  is  about  800. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Oxford  County  are  : — Brown- 
field,  named  for  Capt.  Henrj^  Young  Brown  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  the  original  grantee  and  founder,  and  incor- 
porated Feb.  20,  1802,  population  1,325:  Denmark, 
containing  Pleasant  Mountain,  incorporated  Feb.  20, 
1807,  population  1,075:  Dixfield,  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Elijah  Dix  of  Boston,  incorporated  June  21,  1803  : 
Canton,  containing  several  thriving  villages,  incor^^orated 

•  The  Albany  "basins"  and  "kettles"  circular  excavations  in  the 
solid  rock,  made  by  the  action  of  the  water,  are  natural  curiosities  which 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors. 


Feb.  5,  1821,  population  985:  Porter,  having  important 
manufactories,  incorporated  Feb.  20,  1807,  population 
1,120  :  Peru,  noted  for  its  hop-growing  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry, incorporated  Feb.  5,  1821,  population  930 : 
Greenwood,  the  location  of  an  extensive  spool  manu- 
factory, incorporated  March  16,  1816,  population  845  : 
LovELL,  granted  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers 
who  participated  in  the  famous  Lovewell  fight,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  those  who  fell  in  that  engagement ;  contain- 
ing manufactories  of  A'arious  kinds  ;  incorporated  Nov. 
13,  1800,  population  1,025  :  Sumner,  incorporated  June 
13,  1798,  population  1,175  :  Hartford,  incorporated  on 
the  same  daj' as  Sumner,  population  1,000 :  Gilead,  a 
mountainous  town,  incoiporated  June  23,  1804,  popula- 
tion 330 :  Albany,*  settled  in  1800,  incorporated  June 
20,  1803,  population  651  ;  the  native  place  of  Rev.  Asa 
Cummings,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  the  able  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Mirror,"  pubhshed  at  Portland:  Oxford, 
incorporated  Feb.  27,  1829,  population  1,630,  embracing 
the  two  active  business  centres  of  Craig's  Mills  and 
Welchville — -the  former  having  been  the  residence  of 
John  J.  Perr}',  for  two  terms  member  of  Congress ; 
Stoneham,  incorporated  Jan.  31,  1834,  population  425, 
devoted  successfuU}-  to  agriculture  and  manufacturing ; 
Hanover, t  incorporated  Feb.  14,  1843,  population  188, 
and  noted,  though  a  small  town,  for  having  some  of  the 
best  interval  on  the  river,  and  for  being  the  only  town  in 
the  county  free  from  debt:  Mason,  settled  in  1826,  and 
incorporated  Feb.  5,  1843,  named  in  honor  of  Moses 
Mason,  who  built  mills  in  town  ;  population  127  :  Stowe, 
settled  in  1770,  incorporated  in  1833,  situated  in  part  in 
the  beautiful  Cold  River  Y alley,  population  427  :  Swe- 
den, incorporated  Feb.  26,  1813,  population  550  :  Mex- 
ico, incorporated  Feb.  13,  1818,  population  458  :  Rox- 
BURY,  incorporated  March  17,  1835,  population  162: 
Byron,  like  the  two  last  mentioned  towns,  on  Swift  River, 
incorporated  Jan.  24,  1833,  population  242 — the  most  part 
of  its  surface  being  still  covered  with  primeval  forest, 
extending  almost  unbroken  to  the  northern  line  of  the 
State,  and  far  into  Canada:  Newhy',  settled  in  1781,  b}' 
Irish  immigrants,  incorporated  June  15,  1805,  popula- 
tion 416  :  Grafton,  settled  in  1838,  incorporated  in  1852, 
population  94:  and  Upton,  incorporated  Feb.  9,  1860, 
population  187. 

Beside  these  there  are  several  plantations. 

t  The  house  built  by  Nathaniel  Segar,  the  first  settler  in  Bethel,  of 
which  Hanover  once  formed  a  part,  is  still  standing  in  Hanover,  and  is 
occupied  by  his  descendants. 
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PEi^OBSCOT  COUi^^TY. 

BY  E.  F.  DUREN. 


Pexobscot  County,  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1816,  is  tlie 
ninth  and  last  connty  in  the  District  of  Maine,  organized 
l)rior  to  the  separation  from  Massachusetts  in  1.^20.  It 
lies  on  hotli  sides  of  the  Penobscot  River,  north  of  Han- 
cock and  "Waldo  counties.  Its  outline  is  nuicli  like  the 
sign  wliich  the  deaf  and  dumb  use  for  the  figure  three. 
It  formerly  embraced  the  northern  part  of  Hancoclc 
Count}'.  From  1814  to  1816,  Bangor,  now  the  shire 
town,  was  a  half-sliire  town  with  Castine.  Some  towns 
now  in  Piscataquis  and  Aroostook  counties  have  since 
been  set  otf  from  it.  It  contains  3,200  square  miles,  or 
about  three  million  acres,  and  is  the  largest  county  in 
the  State  except  Aroostook.  The  number  of  townships 
is  ninet}' ;  each,  with  few  exceptions,  six  miles  square, 

!  and  containing  23,040  acres  each.  It  has  57  towns,  one 
city,  and  six  plantations,  —  the  largest  number  of  auy 
county  in  the  State.  The  population  in  1870  was  75,150. 
From  the  earliest  period,  it  has  been  reported  as  the 

'  most  attractive  of  any  portion  of  the  State.  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch  and  English  navigators  all  unite  in  praise 
of  Penobscot  Baj-,  Penobscot  River,  and  the  territory 
surrounding.  The  earliest  Spanish  explorer,  Gomez,  in 
1525,  gave  to  the  river  his  name,  —  '-Rio  de  Gomez." 
Other  Spanish  navigators  called  it  the  "Rio  Grande," 
"  Rio  Hermoso,"  —  the  great,  the  beautiful  river.  The 
French,  who  visited  it  in  1556  for  fish  and  the  fur 

,  trade,  and  who  in  1G04-5  had  a  charter  of-  the  territor}- 
from  Henry  IV.,  by  their  chronicler,  Thevet,  designated 
it  as  "one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  whole  world." 

I  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  explorer  in  1604,  speaks 

i  with  enthusiasm  of  the  scenery:  "The  river  banks  are 

I  covered  with  verdure,  and  here  and  there  lovely  stretches 

j  of  meadow." 

The  name,  as  Judge  Godfrey  says,  was  reported  by 
the  French  in  sixt}'  diflerent  ways  during  their  occu- 
pancy to  1604.  The  piincipal  was  Panauanshck.  The 
English,  the  New  Plymouth  colonists,  caught  the  word 
Penobscot,  by  which  it  was  known  as  carl}'  as  1626.* 
The  Dutch  were  pleased  with  the  region,  and  sent  a 


man-of-war  to  it  in  1676,  and  captured  the  French  forti- 
fications in  the  hay  and  river.  They  were  driven  off  in 
turn  b}'  the  English  and  the  colonists.  The  French  had 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  region  to  1745,  when  most 
of  them  removed  to  Canada.  In  1759,  after  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  the  whole  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
French. 

In  1763,  the  General  Assembl}-  of  Massachusetts 
granted  thirteen  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  lying  j 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  to  thirteen  com-  ' 
panics,  or  proprietors,  who  laid  out  the  townships,  and  I 
60  families  settled  in  each  township  and  made  improve- 
ments.   These  settlers  emploj-ed  an  agent  at  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  to  solicit  the  royal  approbation  to  sever 
it  from  Massachusetts  and  form  a  new  government,  | 
under  the  autliority  of  the  crown.    They  reported  the 
soil  "  as  remarkably  good,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
ever}'  sort  of  English  grain,  and  hemp,  flax,  &e.,  and 
especially  good  for  grazing,  in  which  it  excels  every 
other  part  of  America,  —  and  for  raising  cattle.  Its 
woods  abound  with  moose,  and  other  kiuds  of  deer,  and 
several  kinds  of  game,  good  for  food."    .    .    "On  the 
rivers  and  streams   are  saw-mills."    .    .    "It  gives 
promise  of  being  a  rich  and  fruitful  country." 

The  Tarratines,  or  Abenaques,  of  whicli  the  Indians 
at  Old  Town  are  a  remnant,  Avere  the  native  inhaV)itauts 
of  the  Penobscot,  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  French,  who  assisted  them  or 
denied  them,  as  their  interest  seemed  to  dictate.    They  ] 
were  numerous  and  jjowerful,  having  at  one  time  more 
than  2,000  warriors.    About  1660,  there  was  a  bloody 
and  exterminating  war  between  the  New  England  In- 
dians and  the  Mohawks.    Tradition  has  it  that  the  Tar- 
ratines took  part  in  it,  and  were  followed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Penobscot  by  the  Mohawks  in  1660.    The  locality 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  as  it  enters  the  Penol)- 
scot  at  Bangor,  was  their  resting-place,  extending  as  far  | 
as  what  is  now  known  as  the  Red  Bridge,  near  where  the  j 
Pujejewock  stream  unites  with  the  Penobscot  River. 


•  The  Indian  name  was  Pcnobsccag,  or  Pcnobscootc,  suggested  by  a  rocky  place.  In  another  dialect,  Pcnapse  (.stonc^,  nnkc  (place) ;  the 
the  rocky  falls  just  a^jovc  Bangor.    Pcnobsg  (rock),  utcral  (a  place)  •,'rrock-placc  river. 
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With  the  increase  and  extension  of  settlements  by  tlic 
white  men  the  Indians  were  displeased,  and,  abont  1745, 
began  to  threaten  their  further  progress.  When  war 
was  declared  with  all  the  tribes,  in  1755,  the  Penobscot 
Indians  were  excepted;  for  it  was  stated,  that  "no 
eastern  tribe  has  treated  the  English  with  so  much  for- 
bearance and  honor." 

During  the  Revolutionar}-  war,  and  when  the  British 
A  isited  the  I'cnobscot  region,  coming  as  far  as  Ilnmpden 
and  Bangor,  as  an  enemy  in  1779,  the}-  transferred  their 
fealt}-  to  the  patriots.  It  is  said  of  them,  "The  Tar- 
ratines  conducted  the  whole  cami)aign  with  all  duo  fidel- 
ity and  friendship  towards  the  Americans." 

The  Penobscot  River  has  been  called  the  main  artery 
of  the  State.  Its  length,  including  the  east  and  west 
branches,  is  about  300  miles  ;  its  course  within  the  limits 
of  the  count}-,  about  120  miles.  The  Mattawamkeag 
River,  the  principal  north-east  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
is  about  100  miles  in  length,  including  its  eastern  and 
western  branches.  The  Passadumkeag  River  takes  its 
rise  in  the  town  of  Lee,  and  enters  the  Penobscot  at 
Passadumkeag.  The  Kenduskeag  River  has  its  rise  in 
Garland,  and  flows  into  the  Penobscot  at  Bangor.  No 
county  has  a  larger  number  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivers, 
brooks  and  streams  than  this. 

The  earliest  regular  settlement  of  the  county  com- 
menced at  Bangor  in  17G9  ;  then  followed  settlements  at 
Brewer  and  Orrington  in  1770;  Hampden,  1772;  Old 
Town,  1773;  Orono,  1774;  Veazie,  177G  ;  Eddington, 
1780;  Holden,  1786;  Herman,  1791;  Newport,  1794; 
Charlestown  and  Corinth,  1795;  Carmel,  1796;  Levant 
and  Newburg,  1798  ;  Dixinont,  1799  ;  Hudson,  Kendus- 
keag, Milford  and  Stetson,  1800  ;  Dexter  and  Exeter, 
1801;  Garland,  1802;  Bradford,  1803;  Corinna,  1804; 
Glenburn,  1806  ;  Etna  and  Plymouth,  1807 ;  Clifton 
and  Greenfield,  1812  ;  Passadumkeag,  1813  ;  Maxfield, 
1814 ;  Bradley,  1817 ;  Alton,  Argyle,  Howland  and 
Lagrange,  1818 ;  Enfield  and  Lowell,  1819  ;  Chester, 
Cireenbush,  Medwaj-,  Pattagumpus,  West  Indian  and 
Woodville,  1820;  Lincoln,  1823;  Burlington  and  Lee, 
1824;  Mattamiscontis,  1825;  Edinburg,  1827;  Patten, 
1828  ;  Carroll,  No.  2,  Grand  Falls  and  Springfield,  1830  ; 
Mattawamkeag,  1834  ;  Winn,  1835  ;  Prentiss  and  Whit- 
ney Ridge,  1836  ;  Mount  Chase,  1838  ;  Webster  Planta- 
tion, 1843  ;  Drew  Plantation,  1845  ;  Stacej'ville,  1850  ; 
Lakcville  Plantation,  1855  ;  and  Kingman,  18G4. 

The  court-house,  until  the  j'ear  1831 ,  was  in  the  building 
now  known  as  the  cit}'  hull,  in  Bangor.    The  town  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  same  building,  and  public  worship  on 
:  the  Sabbath,  until  a  church  edifice  was  built.    The  pres- 
I  ent  court-house  was  built  in  1831,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 


Roman  Catholic  missionaries  came  with  the  French  in 
their  carl}-  visits  to  the  Penobscot,  and  mingled  with  the 
Indians,  and  they  became  Catholics.  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries were  with  them  in  IGll,  and  for  several  j-ears  after. 
About  the  year  1700,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a 
French  architect  erected  for  them  a  place  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  church  was  burned,  probably  in  1757.  The 
governor  of  the  tribe  has  now  in  his  possession  a  medal 
with  the  likeness  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1797,  the  tribe  w-as 
visited  b}'  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cheverus  of  Boston,  and 
two  3'ears  after.  Rev.  James  R.  Romaigue,  a  French 
friar,  had  pastoral  charge,  in  connection  with  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  tribe,  in  Washington  County.  He  returned 
to  Franco  in  1819.  Rev.  Stephen  Coilleaux,  born  and 
educated  in  Paris,  was  his  successor,  and  was  with  them 
several  j-ears. 

Public  worship  in  Indian  Old  Town  was  sustained  by 
the  colonists,  and  chaplains  were  stationed  generally  at 
the  forts.    A  reason  given  in  1768  for  having  one  at  a 
fort  on  the  river,  was  that  he  was  needed  to  preach  to  the 
settlers  in  the  audience  of  the  Indians,  and  to  ensure 
peace  with  them  ;  and  because  ' '  there  was  no  minister 
of  the  gospel  within  a  circle  of  100  miles  diameter,  now 
generally  peopled,  though  but  thinty."    From  1774  to 
1779,  John  Herbert,  the  first  physician  in  Bangor,  was 
an  exhorter  at  religious  meetings,  and,  in  the  winter, 
taught  schools.    The  first  minister  that  preached  statedl}- 
M-as  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles,  from  Cape  Cod,  who,  about 
1780-83,  was  with  the  people  scattered  along  the  banks  ' 
of  the  river  from  Frankfort  to  Bangor.     Rev.  Seth  ] 
Noble,  a  Congregational  minister,  a  native  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  who  had  done  patriot  service  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  from  thence  because  of  his 
sympathy  with  New  England  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  who  was  afterwards  at  Machias,  came  to  Ban- 
gor in  1786,  and  M'as  engaged  b}'  the  people  as  a  settled 
religious  teacher  and  preacher,  at  £100  per  year.  Ho 
was  installed  Sept.  10,  178G,  under  some  ancient  oaks,  ! 
near  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Washington  streets,  Bangor.  | 
Rev.  Daniel  Little  of  Wells,  who  had  performed  mis- 
sionary work  in  liangor  and  vicinity  at  different  times, 
was  deputed  by  the  church  in  Wells,  "  without  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  of  convening  a  council,"  to  induct 
him  into  office.    He  gave  him  the  charge  and  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.    Mr.  Noble  preached  the  sermon. 
He  remained  five  3'ears,  and  died  in  Ohio  in  1807. 

The  first  Congregational  chiu'ch  organized  was  at 
Brewer,  Sept.  9,  1800.  Rev.  James  Boyd  was  pastor, 
and  died  two  years  after. 

In  1825,  when  the  Penobscot  Congregational  Confer- 
ence was  organized  at  Brownville,  then  in  Penobscot 
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Connty,  there  -were  3  ministers,  8  churches,  and  400 

members.  ■  In  187S  there  were  1;>  ministers,  15  churches 

and  1,78G  members. 

In  1793  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  from  Virginia,  the  Methodist 

apostle  of  Jsew  England,  came  to  Maine,  and,  on  Scp- 
!  tembcr  9  of  that  year,  spent  a  month  in  missionary  work 
j  along  the  Penobscot  Eiver.  In  January,  1704,  he  came 
'  agaip  as  far  as  Orono,  holding  meetings  along  the  route, 

and  returned  by  wa}'  of  the  Kennebec  to  Portland.  In 

1705  Rev.  Joshua  Hall,  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
j  Conference,  organized  societies  in  the  county.    In  1799 

Rev.  Timothy  IMerrill  was  on  the  Hampden  circuit,  and 

preached  in  Bangor. 

The  first  Baptist  church  was  organized  at  Etna  in  1807 

]>y  Rev.  John  Chadl)0uriie  of  Shapleigli,  who  was  the 

first  missionary  of  the   denomination  in  the  count}". 

The  Free  Baptists  were  organized  in  Dixmont  about 

1800. 

The  first  Episcopalian  church  in  Penobscot  County  was 
trathered  at  Bangor  in  1834,  and  the  first  of  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination  at  Hampden  in  1825. 

The  Unitarian  church  at  Bangor  was  formed  in  1818, 
and  the  Swedenborgian  in  1840. 

The  Christian  denomination  formed  their  first  churches 
in  Exeter  and  Newport  in  1815,  and  the  Adventists 
organized  iu  this  count}-  in  1842-3. 

Schools  were  established  at  the  first,  and  liave  always 
hatl  a  prominent  lilace  in  the  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the 
people.  • 

Lumbering,  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  have 
largelj-  engaged  the  attention  of  the  peoi)le  of  the 
county.  Lumbermen,  mill-men,  river-drivers,  log-drivers 
and  raftsmen  form  an  active  and  important  part  of  the 
population.  Logging-camps  arc  a  unique  and  interest- 
ing feature  of  forest  life. 

Ship-building  has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  chiefly  in  Bangor  and  Brewer. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  Penobscot,  the  "  Maine," 
Capt.  Cram,  arrived  in  Bangor  Maj' 23,  1824.  The  next 
daj'  it  made  an  excursion  to  Bucksport.  It  ran  to  Port- 
land in  the  summer  season.  The  "Bangor,"  a  larger 
boat,  Capt,  George  Barker,  arrived  in  1«34.  There  arc 
now  two  steamers  of  the  "  Sandford  Line,"  which  pi}* 
between  Bangor  and  the  towns  on  the  river  to  Boston 

1 

1  most  of  the  year,  making  thr-ee  tn[)H  weekly.  A  steamer 
!  goes  to  Portland,  making  three  trips  weckl}-,  connecting 
j  with  another  steamer  at  Rockland  for  Mt.  Desert,  and 
east  as  far  as  J^astport  and  Calais.  A  steamer  runs 
direct  to  Mt.  Desert  from  Bangor,  and  stnalicr  steamers 
arc  employed  to  tow  vessels  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
accompany  barges  on  pleasure  excursions.     In  1849 


small  and  flat-bottomed  steamers  commenced  runninir 
above  Bangor,  affording  beautiful  views  of  island,  forest 
and  river  scenery. 

Railroads  ijcrmeate  the  count}',  radiating  from  Bangor, 
west  and  north.  The  first  road  opened  was  the  Bangor, 
Old  Town  and  Milford  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1833, 
and  opened  in  1836.  It  was  discontinued  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Shore  Railroad,  now  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  extends  a  distance  of  27 
miles  in  Penobscot  County,  passing  from  Bangor,  west- 
ward, to  Newport,  and  thence  into  Somerset  County. 

The  Dexter  and  Newport  Railroad,  opened  in  1868,  is 
a  branch  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  j 

The  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  Railroad  was  chartered 
March  5,  1861.  The  construction  of  the  road  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  completed  from  Old  \ 
Town  (where  it  connects  with  the  European  and  North 
American  Railway)  to  Blanchard  in  the  fall  of  1876. 
The  length  of  the  road  is  63  miles  ;  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Old  Town,  Alton  and  Lagrange  in  Penobscot  ^ 
Count}',  15  miles, — the  balance  in  Piscataquis  County. 
The  cost  was  about  $1,500,000.  It  is  now  a  branch  of 
the  European  and  North  American  Railway. 

The  Bucksport  and  Bangor  Railroad  was  chartered 
March  1,  1870.  The  survey  was  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1872.  The  construction  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  and  trains  began  to  run  regularly  to  Bucksport 
Dec.  21,  1874.  The  length  is  10  miles,  —  9^  miles  arc  j 
in  Penobscot  County,  passing  through  Brewer  and  Orring- 
ton ;  the  balance  is  in  Hancock  County.  Cost,  $603,- 
755.95.  It  is  now  a  branch  of  the  European  and  North 
American  Railway. 

Charters  have  been  granted  for  a  railroad  from  Bangor 
to  Winterport,  and  from  Bangor  to  Machias  ;  but  the 
roads  are  not  yet  built. 

The  usual  military  organizations  have  been  main- 
tained. They  have  been  culled  into  active  service  chiefly 
in  1814,  in  repelling  the  British  forces  that  came  up  the 
Penobscot  River;  iu  1840-41,  during  the  excifcmcnt 
attending  the  question  of  the  north-east  boundary  of  tiie 
State,  whicli  was  peaceal)l}'  settled  by  a  treaty  l)ot\veen 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  Aug.  20,  1842  ;  and  again  during  the  lute  civil 
war.  In  this  campaign,  the  second  IMaiuo  regiujont, 
six  companies  of  the  sixMi  ]\I;iiiif,  and  the  ciglitcculli 
Maine  regiment,  afterwards  tiu!  first  heavy  artillery,  Mere 
composed  chiefly  of  residcnits  of  this  county.  Monu- 
ments in  memory  of  the  patriot  soldiers,  deceased,  are 
erected  in  the  cemeteries  at  Bangor,  Brewer,  TIniiii)dcn, 
Dexter,  Newport,  and  other  places. 
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Towns. 

Bangor  was  incorporated  Feb.  2').  1 79 1 .  The  situation 
is  pleasant  and  attractive,  having  the  Penobscot  Kiver  as 
its  south-western  border,  and  the  Keuduskeag  Ri\  er  from 
the  north-west,  passing  througli  the  val- 
I  ley,  into  the  Penobscot,  the  grounds  on 
each  side,  east  and  west,  gradually'  ris- 
ing, —  aftbrding  a  fine  view,  especialty  on 
Thomas  Hill  (west),  of  the  territory  for 
.several  mik^s  in  all  directions.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  and  of  navigation, 
i>0  miles  from  the  ba}'  and  ocean. 

The  site  of  the  cit}'  and  the  surround- 
ing territory  was  very  attractive  to  the 
early  Spanish,  French,  Dutch  and  English 
explorers,  navigators,  and  adventurers. 

It  was  called  Norombega  in  1539,  and  was  thought  to 
l)e  the  site  of  a  famous  cit}-  of  that  name.*  It  was  known 
afterwards  as  Kenderquit,  Condeskeag  and  Keudus- 
keag. In  1769  it 
was  the  "Keudus- 
keag Plantation." 
The  earliest  record 
now  in  the  archives 
of  the  city  is  dated 
March  27,  1787. 

The  Tarratines, 
or  Penoljscot  Ind- 
ians, were  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants, 
making  their  head- 
quarters in  the  re- 
gion near  wliat  is 
now  known  as  the 
Red  Bridge,  near 
Treat's  Falls,  and 
which  afterwards 
Mas  the  business- 
quarters  of  the  ear- 
ly settlers.  Here 
was  the  first  post- 
oflice,  Maj.  Treat 
])eing  postmaster. 
In  1779  and  1816, 
hostile  demonstra- 
tions were  made  by 
British  troops,  who 
occupied  the  town. 

The  history  of  Bangor,  embraced  in  an  addniss  hy  lion. 
John  E.  Godfrey,  at  the  centennial  c(;lebration  of  the  in- 

•  This  Tiumc  iH  now  given  to  tlie  princijjal  liall  and  market  oTtlic  cit)'. 


SEAL  or  THE  CITY  OF  ISANGOK,  1834. 


NOROMBEGA,  1539.  — KENDFSKEAG  PLANTATIOS',  1769. -BANGOR.  1869. 


corporation  of  the  town  in  1869,  furni.shes  a  full  and  inter- 
esting account  of  its  discovery,  settlement  and  progress, 
from  wliich  some  of  the  items  of  this  history  arc  taken. 
Jacob  Russell,  from  Salisbuiy,  Mass.,  was  the  first 
settler,  in  1769.  He  was  a  hunter,  fisher, 
boat-builder  and  cooper.  He  had  a  wife 
and  nine  children.  His  son,  Stephen 
Russell,  with  his  wife,  Lucy  Grant,  and 
Galeb  Goodwin,  with  his  wife  and  eight 
children,  from  Castine,  followed  in  1770. 
In  1771-72  the  settlement  contained  12 
families,  the  later  settlers  most  of  them 
from  Woolwich  and  Brunswick,  in  this 
State.  The  first  physician  to  commence 
practice  was  John  Herbert,  in  1774. 
Rev.  Seth  Noble,  the  first  settled  min- 
ister (1786),  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  was  deputed  to  procure  the  incorporation  of 
the  town.    The  name  Sunbury  had  been  selected,  as 

descriptive  of  the 
attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  place  ; 
but,  for  some  rea- 
son, he  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  favor- 
ite tune  —  Bangor. 

The  first  bridge 
was  built  in  1807 
over  the  Keudus- 
keag. The  Bangor 
Bridge  Company 
was  incorporated 
on  Feb.  16,  1828, 
and  they  built  the 
first  bridge  over 
the  Penobscot  in 
1832.  It  was  440 
j-ards  in  length, 
and  cost  $50,000. 
This  was  carried 
away  by  the  great 
flood  in  1846,  and 
/was  rebuilt  in  1847. 

The  first  print- 
ing-press was  es- 
tablished by  Peter 
Edes  in  1815.  He 
issued  the  "  Ban- 
gor Weekly  Register  "  Nov.  25,  1815.  Mr.  Edes  died 
in  Bangor  March  29,  1839,  aged  83  years,  at  that  time 
the  oldest  printer  in  the  United  States. 
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An  acatleiny  was  established  in  1817.  Duriiig  subse- 
quent j-ears  much  has  been  done  to  sustain  and  inii)rove 
the  schools.  There  are  now  one  high  school,  and  57 
schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  received  its  charter 
from  Massachusetts  in  1814.  It  was  fii'st  located  at 
Hampden  (181G),  and  removed  to  Bangor  in  1819.  A 
classical  school  was  connected  with  it  for  several  j-ears. 
Tiie  number  of  graduates  is  over  oOO,  who  have  become 
ministers,  pastors,  missionaries  and  jirofessors  in  this 
couutiy  and  in  other  lands.  It  has  a  librar}-  of  1-4,000 
volumes. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1788. 

Bangor  was  incorporated  as  a  cit}'  in  1834.  The  first 
mayor  was  Allen  Oilman.  The  population  in  1N70  was 
20.000. 

In  1)^33-34  the  business  of  the  place  increased  rapidly, 
the  basis  being  chiefly  lumbering  and  ship-l)uilding,  and 
there  was  considerable  speculation  and  rise  of  real 
estate.  A  check  was  given  to  this  j)rogress  in  1836-37  ; 
but  from  1^40  onward,  the  business  and  growth  of  the 
city  have  been  gradually  augmenting. 

It  has  an  extensive  coast  trade,  a  Southern  and  "West 
India  trade,  and  sends  lumber  in  various  forms  and 
dimensions  to  European  ports.  In  1847  it  became  a  port 
of  eutrj-,  and  a  custom-house  was  built  of  granite  in 
on  a  foundation  laid  in  the  Kenduskeag  Eiver, 
between  the  Kenduskeag  and  Central  bridges.  The  river 
is  of  sufTicient  depth  to  float  the  largest  A-essel.  AVinter- 
port,  14  miles  south,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  in 
winter.  Tiie  average  time  for  the  closing  of  the  river 
for  the  last  60  years,  has  been  Decem1)cr  K).  and  the 
average  of  opening,  April  13. 

There  are  three  extensive  iron  foundries  in  the  city. 
On  the  Kenduskeag  Kiver  (north) ,  are  grist,  plaster,  plan- 
ing, moulding,  lumber  and  saw  mills.  On  the  Penobscot 
River  arc  saw,  lumber,  planing,  moulding  and  steam 
mills.  Beside  these,  there  are  in  the  city  various  otlicr 
manufactures. 

Tiie  HoU}-  water-works  at  Treat's  Falls  went  into 
operation  in  .July,  1876.  The  Bangor  Gas  Company  was 
incorporated  Aug.  20,  18.'j0,  and  the  Bangor  and  Piscat- 
aquis Slate  Company  in  1855. 

The  Bangor  Historical  Societ}'  was  incorporated  March 
4,  1«64. 

The  Bangor  Oqihan  Asylum  was  organized  in  1839, 
and  occupied  a  building  on  Fourth  Strec-t.  It  is  now 
called  the  Ciuldr<;n's  Home.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Pitcher  h'ft  a 
legacy  for  the  building  of  a  larger  and  more  substantial 
edifice  on  Thomas  Hill,  wiiich  was  dedicate<l  in  IHGO. 

The  Home  for  Aged  Women  was  incorporated  in  1872. 


Mount  Hope  Cemetery  is  a  large  and  beautiful  burial- 
place  in  the  north-i-ast  part  of  the  city.  It  contains 
about  150  acres.  Besides  this  there  are  four  cemeteries 
pleasanth"  located. 

There  are  many  attractive  drives  and  places  of  resort 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor.  "When  the  river  is 
open  there  are  almost  daily  excursions  by  sail-boats  and 
steamers  to  summer  resorts  on  the  river,  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  bay  ;  and  also  to  the  islands  and  locali- 
ties north. 

Among  the  residents  of  Bangor  who  have  held  otiice 
in  Congress,  and  other  eminent  stations,  are  Francis 
Carr.  member  of  Congress  in  1811  ;  James  Carr,  son  of 
the  preceding,  congressman  in  1815  ;  William  1).  Wil- 
liamson, governor  of  Maine  in  1821,  later  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  author  of  a  history  of  Maine  ;  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  late  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  U .  S.  senator  ;  Jonathan  P.  Rogers  and  George  W. 
Ingersoll,  once  attorneys-general  of  the  State  ;  Ikiward 
Kent,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city,  gOA^ei'nor  of  tlic 
State  from  1838  to  1840,  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1859  to  1873  ;  G.  Parks,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru  ;  Elislia  H.  Allen,  U. 
S.  congressman  in  1841-42,  since  chancellor  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  now  representatiNc  of  the  Islands  at 
Washington  ;  John  Appletou,  ciiief  justice  of  tlie  Su- 
[jreme  Judicial  Court  from  1862  to  the  present  time  ; 
Charles  Stetson,  member  of  Congress  in  1849-50  ; 
Joshua  W.  Hathaway  and  Jonas  Cutting,  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  John  A.  Peters,  attoi'uey-general  of 
the  State,  member  of  Congress  for  five  A'ears,  and  now  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Samuel  F.  Ilersey,  late 
U.  S.  congressman  ;  II.  M.  Plaisted,  recently  State  attor- 
nej'-general,  and  member  of  Congi-ess  in  1875-76  ;  and 
George  W.  Ladd,  at  present  a  member  of  Congress. 

IIampdex,  named  in  honor  of  John  Hampden,  the 
English  patriot,  was  first  called  Wheclsborough,  for 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  the  first  settler,  who  removed  from 
l^nrham,  X.  II.,  in  1772  and  built  mills  near  the  month 
of  vSowadabscook  River.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  came 
from  Cape  Cod.  The  first  representative  in  Gencr.il 
Court,  in  1802,  was  Martin  Kinsley,  afterwards  membci- 
of  the  Senate  and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  and  member 
of  Congress. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  now  U.  S.  senattjr,  was  a 
resident  of  this  town  nearly  30  years.  He  came  from 
Paris,  Me.,  his  native  place,  in  liie  spring  of  183."J, 
removing  to  Bangor  in  Ihc  spring  of  1.S(;2,  which  iias 
been  his  residence  since  1 1  Kit  il,-ilc.  lie  stndicil  l.-iw  ami 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l.s.;.'),  continuing  in  active 
, -practice  until  1848  ;  was  a  representative  from  Maine  in 
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Congress,  1843  to  1846  ;  U.  S.  senator  from  184.S  to 
1861  ;  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  from  1861  to  1865  ;  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Boston  iu  1865,  resigning  in  1866  ; 
elected  again  to  theU.  S.  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1875, 
his  term  of  service  expiring  in  1881. 

In  1814  this  town  was  the  scene  of  a  sudden  gather- 
ing of  the  militia  and  volunteers,  to  repel  the  Britisli 
fleet  "which  was  reported  ascending  the  Penobscot  River 
to  cajjture  the  U.  S. 
corvette  ' '  Adams, ' ' 
wliich  was  lying  at  the 
wharf,  with  two  valu- 
able niercliant  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  river. 
Brig.  Gen.  Blake,  of 
Brewer,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces. 
Captain  Morris,  who 
had  formed  two  bat- 
teries upon  Crosby's 
wharf,  on  pcrcmvinii 
the  approach  of  the 
fleet,  preceded  by  a 
luimber  of  barges  full 
of  soldiers,  opened  a 
.'ipirited  fire  nj)on  the 
eneni}'  for  aljout  hall 
an  hour,  when  seeiug 
the.  militia  on  the  hill 
in  his  rear  wei  e  rap- 
idly retreatuig.  —  as 
appeared  afterwards 
without  orders. — and 
knowuig  that,  iu  a 
very  short  time,  he 
would  be  outflanked, 
he  spiked  his  guns, 
set  fire  to  the  "Adams" 
aud  the  storehouses,  and  retreatod  witli  his  l)rave  com- 
pauions  to  Bangor,  and  tlience  tlnough  the  woods  to  the 
Kennebec.  The  vessels  aud  the  village  wci'c  soon  within 
the  power  of  the  enemy;  tiie  peoi)le  were  inaltreated, 
their  houses  and  stores  pillag(Kl  and  burned  and  their 
cattle  killed. 

Sowadabscook  River,  which  has  its  source  in  Stetson, 
emi>ties  into  the  Penobscot  River  at  Hampden.  Two 
miles  from  its  mouth  it  falls  120  feet,  furnishing  valuabh; 
mill-privileges.  Two  j)aper-mills  and  a  grist-mill  are 
here  located.  Hampden  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
1803.    The  place  contains  three  churches. 

I  


Old  Town.  —  The  water-privileges  of  this  town  are 
unlimited,  and  immense  quantities  of  lumber  have  been 
manufactured  in  past  j-ears.  There  are  now  30  manu- 
factories of  long  and  short  lumber,  oars,  bateaux,  bar- 
rels, saws,  files,  &c.,  and  a  grist-mill.  Old  Town  con- 
tains a  high  school  and  seven  churches. 

Indian  Old  Town  Island,  containing  about  350  acres, 
is  occupied  hy  the  remnant  of  the  Tarratine  or  Penob- 
scot tril>e  of  Indians.    Once  claiming,  as  its  original 

inhabitants,  all  the 
territory  in  the  region 
on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  hy  several  trea- 
ties made  with  the 
English  and  Colonial 
governments,  they  re- 
linquished a  consid- 
erable portion.  In 
1785  they  j'ielded  yet 
more,  reserving  only 
Old  Town  Island,  or 
as  it  was  called  in 
1710,  "  The  Island 
of  Lett,"  and  28  other 
islands  in  the  river 
just  above  it.  All  the 
lands  on  the  waters 
of  the  Penobscot  Riv- 
er, above  Piscataquis 
and  Mattawamkeag, 
were  to  be  reserved 
as  hunting-grounds 
for  them,  and  were 
not  to  be  laid  out  or 
settled  hy  the  State 
or  individuals.  An 
animated  controversy 
as  to  the  possession 
of  lands  b}'  the  Ind- 
ians, having  arisen  in  1706,  a  new  treaty  was  formed, 
releasing  for  a  Consideration,  in  annual  payments, 
189,426  acres.  In  1820  they  held  2,670  acres,  40  of 
which  were  under  cultivation.  Thej'  receive  from  a 
trustee  fund  a])out  $4,500  annuallj'.  The  present  num- 
ber is  450.  Stephen  Stanislaus  is  governor.  Thoy  have 
a  church  (Roman  Catholic),  and  schools  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Indians  cultivate  the  ground  to 
some  extent,  and  many  are  hunters  and  guides.  In 
summer  some  of  them  encamp  b}'  the  seaside. 

Okon(;  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  chief,  Joseph 
Orono,  an  able  and  friendly  chief  of  the  Tarratines, 
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often  at  tlie  lu'iul  of  deputations  to  meet  conuuittees  of 
the  I'rovincial  Congress  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  tribe.  His  mark,  or  siirnaturc.  was  the  fac  simile  of 
a  seal.  His  countenance  was  fair  and  beautiful,  and  in 
old  age  his  hair  was  milky  white.  He  died  in  1801,  aged 
11;^  years.  Mr.;.  Mace  gives  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  :  — 

"  Xol)leit  among  the  liraves  was  Ouoxo, 
A  kingly  nature,  just  and  wise,  and  true. 
To  liis  dark  brethren  I'aitlil'ul,  vet  at  licart 
The  white  man's  friend.   With  clear  prophetic  view, 
Our  larger  work  and  destiny  he  knew. 
AVorthy  of  honor,  — well  do  we  bestow 
On  this,  his  dwelling-place,  the  name  of  Orono  " 


w  eix'  Jercminli  Colbuni 


The  first  white  settler^ 
born  in  Dracut.  Mass., 
in  1736,  and  Joshua 
Eaj-res.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, came  John 
Slarsh,  a  native  of 
Mendon,  Mass'.,  who 
located  on  the  island 
in  Penobscot  River 
which  bears  his  name. 
Israel  Washburn.  Jr.. 
settled  in  Orono  in 
IHSi.  He  ably  repre- 
sented Maine  as  one 
of  her  representatives 
in  Congress  from  18a.5 
to  18G0.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Maine  in 
18(50  ;  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  district 
of  Portland  and  Fal- 
mouth in  1863,  continuing  in  office  uuti 
1«64  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland. 


RESIDEXCE3  OF  THE  WEBSTERS,  ORONO. 


.s77.  From 
In  1874  Mr. 

Washl)urn  delivered  the  address  at  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Orono. 

Tlic  water-prii-ileges  are  abundant,  and  have  been 
improved  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  luml)er  in  all  its 
forms.  Flour  andgri.st  mills  are  in  operation,  and  estab- 
lishments for  machinery,  cooperage,  oars,  boats,  &c. 
From  1832  to  1835,  during  the  great  laud  speculation, 
the  p(jpuhition  increa.sed  from  \. .')()<)  to  6,000.  Many 
fortinies  were  made  and  lost.  Tins  penod  k;d  to  great 
activity  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The  new  and  capa- 
cious town  house  was  erected  in  There  are  four 
churches  within  the  town. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  located  in  Orono.  was  chartered  in  186.5.    It  has  a 


Stillwater  rivers,  on  grounds  originally  cleared  and 
.settled  by  a  French  Canadian.  The  Stillwater  River 
flows  in  front  of  the  buildings,  forming  the  water  bound- 
ary' of  the  college  farm,  and  adding  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 

Brewer,  taken  from  Orrington,  is  opposite  the  city  of 
Bangor,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  a  covered  bndge 
over  the  Penobscot  River,  and  the  railroad  bridge.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1770  by  Col.  John  Brewer, 
at  what  is  now  Brewer  Village,  whose  name  was  given  to 
the  town.  Other  early  settlers  were  Isaac  Robinson, 
Elisha  Skinner,  Lot  Rider,  Deodat  Brastow,  Benjamin 
Snow,  the  Holyoke.  Fnrrington  and  Burr  families. 
Before  the  Revolution,  there  were  160  inhabitants.  A 

post-office  was  opened 
at  Brewer  Village  in 
1800,  Colonel  John 
Brewer,  postmaster, 
who  held  the  office  for 
30  years.  The  mail 
was  at  first  carried 
on  horseback  once  a 
week.  Only  one  ves- 
sel was  then  owned  in 
the  vicinit}'.  The  first 
Congregational  church 
in  the  county  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1800, 
wlicu,  in  an  extent  of 
three  miles,  there  were 
onl}'  nine  houses.  At 
present  there  are  three 
churches  in  the  town. 
The  business  pursuits 
luildinsi',    and  various  industrial 


are  agriculture,  ship 
manufactures. 

One  of  the  localities  of  Norombega,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  famous  city  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, 
is  on  "  Brimmer  flats,"  Brewer,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Keuduskeag  River.  Gov.  Pownall,  governor  of  Massa- 
chu.setts,  built  the  fortification  at  Fort  Point,  on  Penob- 
scot River,  and  wiiile  superintending  it  sailed  up  the 
river  with  an  expedition  from  Boston  in  1758,  and  landed 
hero,  pro1)al)ly  near  Treat's  Falls.  Brig.  Gen.  Waldo, 
while  talking  with  hiui,  soon  after  landing,  died  sud- 
denlj-  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried  on  the  23d  of  May. 

Okkington  was  the  first  town  incori)orated  in  the 
county.  Its  charter  is  dated  Marcii  21,  1788.  It  was 
named  for  Orangetown,  Md..  but  l)y  an  error  in  spelling 
it  liecaine  Orrington.    It  was  Icnown  previously  as  New 


pleasant  and  healthy  location  between  the  Penob.scot  antL'AVorcestcr.    l>rewer  and  llolden  were  originally  within 
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its  limits.    It  is  six  miles  south  of  Bangor,  on  the.  line 
of  the  Bangor  and  Bucksport  Railroad.    The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  hy  John  Brewer  from  "Worcester,  Mass., 
iu  June,  1770,  at  the  mouth  of  Segeunkedunk  stream, 
where  he  built  a  mill.  On  March  25,  1786,  Capt.  Brewer 
and  Simeon  Fowler  purchased  of  the  government  10,864 

,  acres,  comprising  the  front  or  water  lots.    The  residue 
of  the  teri-itor}-  was  granted  to  Moses  Kuapp  and  others. 
There  are  four  post-offices, — located  in  Orrington,  East 
Orrington,  Goodale's  Corner,  and  South  Orrington.  The 
town  contains  several  churches.    There  are  many  good 
farms  in  the  town,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  dairies. 
At  Goodale's  Corner  there  has  been  a  large  nursery'  and 
orchard,  the  fruit  furnishing  the  largest  and  best  -v^ariety  at 
the  pomological  and  agricultural  fairs  of  the  county  and 
State.   There  are  here  a  inanufactory  of  earthen-ware  and 
tiles,  of  churns,  a  tannery,  and  lumber  and  grist  mills. 

Dexter  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  manufacturing  town 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Dexter  and  Newport  Railroad  and 
Stage  Lines  to  Moosehead  Lake,  Dover  and  Exeter.  It 
was  first  called  Elkinstown.    The  plantation  was  granted 
March  13,  1804,  to  Amos  Pond  and  eight  others,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Dexter  of  Boston.    It  has 

'  woollen,  cotton,  and  various  other  manufactures. 

DixMONT  was  the  residence  of  Samuel  Butman,  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1827  to  1833  :  Garland  was 
long  the  home  of  Rev.  John  Saw^^er,  employed  b}'  the 
Maine  Missionary-  Society  from  1810  to  1850,  and  who 
died  in  1858,  aged  103  years :  Patten  manufactures 
lumber,  sashes,  doors,  &c.,  and  contains  an  academy  in- 
corporated in  1846  :  Corinth  is  a  fine  farming  township 
on  the  Kenduskeag  River :  Newport  is  also  a  good 
agncultural  town  :  Corinna  is  the  seat  of  "  Union  Acad- 

j  em}',"  incorporated  In  1857  :  Howland  is  a  picturesque 
town  on  the  Piscataquis  River  :  Lincoln  contains  an  acad- 
eni}'  and  has  important  manufactures  :  Milford  is  across 
the  Penobscot  River  from  Old  Town  ;  here  are  the  Old 
Town  Falls,  one  of  the  best  water-privileges  in  the  United 
States  :  Lowell  is  diversified  b}'  numerous  streams  and 
ponds,  and  is  a  region  of  delightful  scenery' :  Carroll 
has  many  good  mill-privileges,  and  contains  one  of  the 
finest  lime-quarries  in  the  State  :  Kenduskeag  has  man- 
ufactories of  lumber,  barrels,  farming  tools,  and  contains 
a  foundry,  grist-mill  and  cheese-factory :  Holden  was 
long  the  residence  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Blake,  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  an  officer  in  the  Revohitionaiy  armj'  and  in 
ino  otaie  muitui  *  i  renii.^j^  Wtis  nctme(.i  lui  xioii.  iieiiiv 
K.  Prentiss,  at  one  time  may-or  of  Bangor,  who  owned 
most  of  the  town  :  INIattawamkeag  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile;  valley,  and  much  attention  is  given  by 
the  inhabitants  to  farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  other  towns  of  Penobscot  County,  with  the  date 
of  settlement  and  incorporation  and  their  respective  pop- 
ulation, are  named  in  the  following  table  :  — 

towns. 

Settled. 

Incorpora- 
ted. 

Population. 

Alton  

Argyle,  

Bangor  

Bradford  

Bradley,  

Brewer,  

Burlington,  

Carmel,  

Carroll,       .       .       .       .  . 

Chester,  

Charleston  

Clifton,  

Corinna  

Corinth,  

Dexter,  

Dixmont  

Eddington  '  . 

Edinburg  

Enfield,'  ....... 

Etna,  

Exeter  

Garland,  

Glcnburn  

Greenbush  

Greenfield,  

Hampden  

Hermon  

Holden,  

Rowland  

Hudson  

Kenduslieag,  

Kingman,  

Lagrange  

Lee  

Levant  

Lincoln  

Lowell,  

Mattamiscontis,  

Mattawamlieag  

Maxfiekl,  ...... 

Medway  

Milford,  

Mount  Chase  

Newburg,  

Newport,  

Old  Town  

Orono,  

Orrington,  

Passadumkeat;,  

Patten,        .  '  

Plymouth,  

Prentiss,  

S))ringfield,  

Staceyville,  ...... 

Stetson,  

Veazie,  

Winn,  .      .      .    « . 

Woodvillc,  

1830, 
1818, 

1769, 
t  1803, 
1817, 
1770, 
1824, 
1796, 
1830, 
1820, 
1795, 
1812, 
1804, 
1795, 
1801, 
1799, 
1780, 
1827, 
1819, 
1807, 
1801, 
1802, 
1806, 
1820, 
1812, 
1772, 
1791, 
1786, 
1818, 
1800, 
1800, 
1864, 
1818, 
1824, 
1798, 
1823, 
1819, 
1825, 
1834, 
1814, 
1820, 
1800, 
1838, 
1798, 
1794, 
1773, 
1774, 
1770, 
1813, 
1828, 
1807, 
1836, 
1830, 

1800, 
1776, 
1835, 
1820, 

1844, 
1839, 
1791, 
1831, 
1835, 
1812, 
1832, 
1811, 
1845, 
1834, 
1811, 
1848, 
1816, 
1811, 
1816, 
1807, 
1811, 
1835, 
1835, 
1820, 
1811, 
1811, 
1822, 
1834, 
1834, 
1794, 
1814, 
1852, 
1826, 
1825, 
1852, 
1873, 
1832, 
1832, 
1813, 
1829, 
1837, 
1839, 
1860, 
1824, 
1875, 
1833, 
1864, 
1819, 
1814, 
1840, 
1806, 
1788, 
1835, 
1841, 
1826, 
1858, 
1834, 
lobO, 
1831, 
1853, 
1857, 
1875, 

508 

730 
18,289 
1,487 

866 
3,214 

600 

850 

700 

354 
1,186 

348 
1,513 
1,462 
2,875 
1,310 

778 
55 

545 

844 
1.423 
1,306 

720 

640 

319  . 
3,068 

492 

761 

176 

739 

770 

185 

622 

960 
1,150 
1,530 

448 
55 

356 

216 

321 

834 

262 
1,118 
1,559 
4,072 
2,889 
1,768 

243 

704 

941 

387 

879 

138 

937 

810 

714 

170 

PLANTATIONS. 

Settled. 

Organized. 

i 

ropulatlon.  1 

No.  2,  Grand  Falls  

Pattagumpus  

Webster,  

1845, 
1855, 
1830, 
1820, 
1843, 
1820, 

1856, 
1868, 
1878, 
1875, 
1856, 
1875, 

108 
100 
94 
117 

The  unincorporated  townships  of  Penobscot  County, 
each  six  miles  square,  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
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PISCATAQUIS  COUi^TY. 


BY  REV.  AMASA  LORING. 


When  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  townships  now 
comprised  in  Piscataquis  County  began,  they  were  in- 
chuled  in  the  counties  of  Hancock  and  Somerset,  with 

I  their  courts  and  registries  at  Castine  and  Norridgewock, 
respectively.  The  portion  included  in  Hancock  County 
became  a  part  of  Penobscot  at  its  incorporation  in  181 G. 
March  23,  1838,  Piscataquis  County-  was  incorporated, 
taking  three  tiers  of  townships  from  Somerset  County 
and  four  from  Penobscot ;  embracing  all  that  lay  north 
of  the  south  line  of  "Wellington,  and  of  the  south  line  of 
the  sixth  range,  north  of  the  Waldo  patent,  as  far  east 

I  as  Medford,  to  Canada,  and  including  IGO  townships. 

,  Twenty-two  of  these  were  then  incorporated,  and  in  four 
others  there  were  settlements.  Dover  was  made  the 
shire  town. 

In  March,  1844,  GO  of  the  most  northern  townships  were 
;  annexed  to  Aroostook  County.    The  same  j'ear  a  fire- 
proof court-house  was  Iniilt.    By  mutual  agreement  the 
jail  in  Bangor  is  still  used. 

Six  townships  of  wild  land  in  this  county  were  granted 
to  Bowdoin  College,  and  four  half-townships  to  as  man}^ 
{  academies.    One  township  was  granted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  one-half  of  a  township  to  the 
Saco  Free  Bridge. 

The  early  settlements  were  all  upon  the  Piscataquis 
River  and  its  branches.  The  first  trees  were  felled  in 
the  county,  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlement,  by 
I  Abel  Blood  of  Temple,  X.  H.,  in  June,  1779,  opposite 
East  Dover  village.  He  led  a  company  of  seven  men 
Irora  Norridgewock,  carrjing  their  provisions  a  part  of 
the  way  in  birch  canoes,  and  a  part  on  their  shoidders, 
about  50  miles,  mostly  through  an  unbroken  forest.  By 
1802,  openings  had  been  made  in  the  present  towns  of 
Foxcroft,  Sangervillc,  Scbec,  Atkinson  and  Milo.  In 
tlic  spring  and  autumn  of  180.3,  the  first  families  were 
brought  in,  and  pcnnanent  settlements  made. 

Forniidulile  hardships  were  encountered  by  tlicsc  early 
pioneers.    The  roads  were  rough  and  inud'Iy  in  summer, 
and  covered  with  deep  snows  in  winter.    ^lilU,  st(;res  and 
I  pliNsicians  wen;  renujte,  anrl  provisions  were  conveyed 
I  from  distant  towns.    Some  lic;i\y  Mi  ticjcs  were  boiitcl  iiji 

'  tiu;  Penobscot  and  Pis(  :il;ii|Mis  to  l>ii)\vn\ illi'  l)i)vci-. 

! 

1 


As  early  as  1805  a  saw  and  ginst  mill  was  built  at 
Sebec.  Others  soon  followed ;  framed  buildings  were 
erected,  and  life  was  made  more  comfortable.  The 
settlers  reaped  heavy  harvests.  Moose,  deer  and  other 
desh'able  game  were  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  streams 
and  lakes  swarmed  with  trout,  ale  wives  and  salmon. 

No  inauspicious  event  occurred  until  the  the  war  of 
1812  was  declared.  All  were  then  afraid  of  the  Penob- 
scot Indians,  to  whom  all  the  rivers,  lakes  and  settle- 
ments in  this  new  region  were  familiar.  Only  two  towns 
had  then  been  incorporated,  and  there  were  no  military 
organizations.  A  general  panic  prevailing,  a  public 
meeting  was  called  and  plans  of  defence  were  discussed, 
but  none  were  agreed  upon.  So  they  waited,  in  dire 
suspense.  When  the  British  marched  to  Bangor,  and 
took  it,  in  September,  1814,  a  new  excitement  was 
enkindled.  Man}'  of  the  men  seized  their  muskets,  ^ 
filled  their  knapsacks  and  started  to  repel  the  invaders.  | 
A  volunteer  company  was  formed,  Capt.  E.  Chase,  a  ' 
Revolutionary  veteran,  being  chosen  commander,  and  a 
hasty  march  to  the  conflict  began.  But  they  were  en- 
tirely too  late.  They  heard  of  the  surrender  and  halted. 
The  "Indian  scare"  now  amounted  almost  to  a  panic,  ! 
and  savage  outrages  were  hourly  ex[)ected.  They  never 
came.  The  Indian  kept  from  the  war-path,  and  peace- 
ably tracked  his  game.  Bangor  was  soon  evacuated, 
the  speck  of  war  faded  out,  and  national  peace  was 
restored.  i 

The  cold  seasons  were  a  still  more  serious  calamity. 
Except  late-planted  corn  abundant  crops  had  usually 
ripened.  But  in  1815  an  early  frost  cut  off  all  the  corn,  j 
and  pinched  the  grain.  The  sunnner  of  18  ^vas  still 
colder.  On  the  29th  or  30th  of  May,  five  inches  of 
snow  fell.  Up  to  June  lOtli  there  Avere  frequent  snow- 
squalls  ;  and  tiu;  ground  froze  by  night.  Every  month 
frost  was  seen,  and  October  Glli  tliree  inches  of  snow 
fell,  and  cold  weather  set  in.  Corn  an<l  beans  were  a 
total  failure  ;  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes  came  in  liglit.  A 
scarcity  of  provisions  followed.  Teams  could  not  |)ass 
over  tlie  siunnier  roads  to  other  places.  "W'iieal  sold  foi- 
>^:i  per  liii^liel.  The  lieiids  of  l:irge  I'niiiilies  llini  nwul'' 
e\('iy  sliil'l  to  kr(  |)  ••  llic  woir  IVoiii  tlie  iloor"  ;  ;iii(l  llic\ 
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succeeded,  for  none  perished  with  hunger.  The  3  ear  1817 
proA'ed  a  little  more  favorable  ;  and  the  following  summer 
of  1818  was  one  of  great  heat.    A  bountiful  crop  was  then 

'han-ested,  and  the  land  was  full  of  bread.  The  next 
winter  wheat  sold  in  Bangor  for  75  cents  per  bushel,  and 
other  products  accordingly.  These  cold  seasons  checked 
the  increase  of  settlement ;  the  Ohio  fever  prevailed, 
and  manj'  moved  awa3'  who  had  made  beginnings.  But 
oul}'  once  since  (in  1832)  has  corn  proved  an  entire 
failure,  and  then  an  excess  of  wheat  compensated. 

The  "  great  fire  "  of  1825  was  another  severe  calamitj\ 
Though  this  portion  of  the  State  enjoys  a  steadier  rain- 
fall than  man}'  others,  that  year  a  prolonged  drought 
l)revailed.  It  began  in  August  and  continued  until  the 
middle  of  October.  Fires  were  fearlessly  set  in  many 
new  cleariTigs,  and  they  continued  to  smoulder.  But 
little  damage  was  done  until  the  night  of  October  7th. 

[  The  wind  rose  on  that  memorable  night  to  a  furious  gale. 
These  lingering  fires  were  all  kindled  anew,  and  driven 
finallj'  on  through  field  and  forest,  lighting  up  the 
country  with  their  roaring,  crackling  flame.    Many  wells 

I  had  failed  ;  the  small  streams  were  dry,  and  the  means 
to  arrest  the  fiery  deluge  were  limited.  The  decaying 
stumps  and  log  fences  and  the  dead  trees  in  the  forest  were 
as  dry  as  tinder,  and  sparks  of  fire  were  strewn  abroad 
like  snow-flakes  in  winter.  Almost  every  farm-house 
was  in  danger,  and  every  one  awake  and  active  to  save 

t  them.    Thus  wore  that  " /iora&i7is  nox"  away.  About 

!  daj-light  the  gale  abated,  and  the  rage  of  the  devouring 
element  was  satisfied.  Four  dwellings  in  Guilford,  with 
their  weU-filled  barns,  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  some  in 
Parkman  and  other  towns,  while  the  damage  to  wood 
and  fine  timl^er  lands  could  not  be  easily  estimated. 
Large  tracts  were  burned  over  from  Moosehead  Lake  to 
Bangor,  which  time  is  now  restoring.  In  the  calm 
which  followed  the  gale,  a  dense  smoke  enveloped  the 
whole  region.  Of  some  of  the  scenes  of  that  night  the 
writer  was  an  eye-witness. 

The  only  railroad  in  the  county  is  the  Bangor  and  Pis- 
cataquis, chartered  from  Old  Town  to  Moosehead  Lake, 
and  now  completed  to  Blanchard,  12  miles  from  the  lake, 
and  connecting  with  Bangor  by  a  junction  with  the 
European  and  North  American  Railway  at  Old  Town.  It 
is  a  great  yjublic  convenience,  and  has  increased  the 
valuation  and  l)usiness  of  the  county,  ))ut  up  to  this  date 
has  not  paid  an^^  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  Should 
proposed  roads  from  Canada  meet  it,  it  will  become  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travel  and  business. 

Lum))ering  has  been  a  large  and  lucrative  pursuit  in 
this  count}-.    Immense  quantities  of  clapboards  from  the 

I  pine,  and  shingles  from  the  cedar,  have  been  sawed  and 


conve3'ed  to  Bangor,  the  most  convenient  market.  For 
many  years  they  were  rafted  down  the  river,  but  numer- 
ous dams  rendered  it  difficult  and  dangerous.  Now  the 
pine  is  so  much  reduced,  that  not  much  is  manufactured 
for  distant  markets,  but  the  cedar  knows  but  little  abate- 
ment. More  lumber  is  now  driven  down  the  rivers  in 
the  log  than  formerly,  and  worked  np  nearer  tide-water. 

A  few  woollen-factories  are  running,  and  other  kinds 
of  skilled  industry  pursued  ;  but  a  small  amount  consid- 
ering the  inviting  water-power,  and  other  facilities  for 
profitable  investments. 

Agriculture  is  and  ever  must  be  the  leading  pursuit  in 
this  county.  Many,  b}'  improved  modes  of  culture,  and 
by  easier  methods  of  harvesting,  have  learned  "  how  to 
make  the  farm  pay."  Stock-raising  and  dairying  are 
profitable  in  these  northern  counties.  Three  annual 
agricultural  fairs  are  held  in  the  county. 

The  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  situated  in  township  No.  6, 
range  9,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pleasant  River,  40 
miles  south-west  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  are  a  noticeable  indus- 
try of  the  county.  A  bed  of  ore  was  discovered  at  the 
base  of  Ore  Mountain  in  1843,  and  Walter  Smith  &  Sous 
undertook  to  develop  it.  They  purchased  the  greater 
part  of  the  township,  and  put  up  a  blast-furnace  to  be 
heated  with  charcoal.  The  ore  proved  unusually  good, 
and  the  furnace  can  now  turn  out  ten  tons  per  day.  It 
gives  business  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  teams.  A 
hotel  was  opened,  boarding-houses  built,  and  quite  a  set- 
tlement grew  up  around  the  works.  In  some  years  the 
furnace  has  produced  nearly  2,500  tons  of  iron. 

The  surface  of  the  count}'  is  moderately  hilly,  with  a 
few  high  mountains  ;  its  soil  fertile,  not  very  stony,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  primary  growth,  portions  of  it  originally 
abounding  with  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar  timber, 
with  convenient  lakes  and  streams  for  log-driving  and  for 
mill-privileges.  Its  whole  territory  is  north  of  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude  ;  so  in  climate  it  is  temperate  in  sum- 
mer, with  cold  snaps  and  deep  snows  in  winter.  Except 
in  unusually  cold  seasons,  agricultural  pursuits  produce 
abundant  and  ijiature  harvests.  Some  of  its  mountains 
are  historic.  Katahdin,  towering  5,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  showing  the  broad  stripes  which  the  mighty 
avalanche  has  drawn,  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween its  north  and  south  extremities.  Kineo,  too,  is 
beautifully  sublime,  rising  700  feet  from  the  surface  of 
Moosehead  Lake,  in  a  sheer  and  naked  cliff,  like  a  proud 
and  defiant  sentinel.  Near  its  base,  at  this  point,  the 
lead  sinks  1,200  feet  more  to  find  the  bottom. 

Squaw  Mountain  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Spencer 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the 
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Ebceme,  north  of  "  Katahdin  Iron  Works,"  arc  all 
grand  and  loft}-  eloA'ations. 

Moosohead,  the  largest  body  of  inland  water  in  New 
England,  covering  a  suiface  of  120  square  miles,  nearly 
40  long  and  12  wide,  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  It  includes  Sugar  and  Deer  isles,  and  many  other 
smaller  ones.  Kennebec  River  issues  from  it,  and  its 
surface  is  1,070  feet  above  tide-water.  A  dam,  at  the 
outlet,  raises  its  surface  seven  feet,  and  subserv  es  lumber- 
driving. 

Chesuncook,  25  miles  north-east  of  Moosehead,  is  a 
reservoir  of  the  Penobscot,  through  which  the  west 
branch  of  that  river  runs,  after  passing  within  1^  miles  of 
the  "head  of  Moosehead  Lake."  This  lake  is  15  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  3  wide. 

Sebec  Lake,  north  of  Foxcroft,  and  Schoodic,  east  of 
Brown\-ille,  are  large  and  useful  bodies  of  water. 

The  Piscataquis  and  its  branches  water  nearly  all  the 
settled  parts  of  the  county.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Schoodic,  Pleasant,  Sebec  and  Salmon  rivers  on  the 
north,  and  Cold,  Alder,  Black  and  Carleton's  streams  on 
the  south  side. 

The  northern  and  unsettled  part  of  this  county  abounds 
with  lakes  and  streams,  most  of  which  flow  into  the 
Penobscot,  and  are  useful  to  lumbermen. 

Little  has  been  said  of  educational  institutions  ;  but 
the  young  have  not  been  overlooked  in  this  backwoods 
part  of  Maine.  The  common  school,  which  has  been 
mainly  relied  on  to  reach  the  masses,  was  earl}-  planted. 
"When  all  things  were  new  and  rough,  the  school-houses 
were  plain  and  cold,  the  school-books  were  imperfect, 
and  the  teachers  often  but  poorly  qualified.  But  im- 
proA-ements  came.  Better  houses  supplanted  the  old, 
and  with  them  were  introduced  better  books  and  teach- 
ers more  fully  qualified.  Larger  appropriations  were 
made  to  sustain  schools,  and  longer  terms  were  kept. 
When  Foxcroft  Academy  was  established  it  raised  the 
standard  of  requirements  for  the  common-school  teacher 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  education.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes have  also  been  a  power  for  good.  So,  too,  have 
high  schools,  with  their  superior  advantages.  These  are 
occasional  rather  than  permanent,  but  have  proved  highl}- 
beneficial. 

Both  of  the  academies  in  this  county  have  been  aided 
b}'  tlie  State.  Each  hus  received  a  grant  of  a  half 
township  of  wild  lands.  These  have  bc^Mi  sold  and  the 
proceeds  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  contribiiling  largely 
to  their  success. 

Many  young  men  have  gone  from  these  academies  to 
various  colleges  to  secure  still  higher  attaiinnents. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  George  V.  Edes  started  a 


weekly  paper  in  Dover,  called  the  "Piscataquis  Herald." 
Its  name  was  changed  to  "Piscataquis  Farmer,"  and 
again  in  1848  to  "Piscataquis  Observer."  Mr.  Edes 
continued  to  edit  and  publish  it  till  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 1875.  His  youngest  son,  Mr.  S.  D.  Edes,  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

In  the  late  civil  war  this  county  furnished  some  ofl[icers 
of  high  daring,  and  its  full  proportion  of  the  gallant 
soldiery  who  went  forth  and  did  battle  to  presen  e  the 
Union.  Col.  C.  S.  Doutty  and  Maj.  C.  P.  Chandler, 
numbered  with  our  fallen  heroes,  were  natives  of  this 
county. 

Towns. 

Dover  (originally  No.  3,  Range  G)  was  purchased  of 
the  State  by  R.  Hallowell  and  J.  Lowell  for  C.  Vaughan 
and  John  Merrick,  who  sold  the  soil  to  its  settlers. 
Abel  Blood  bought  a  tract  a  mile  square  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  which  extended  across  the  Piscataquis 
River,  and  contained  the  mill  privilege  and  site  of  East 
Dover  village.    He  made  the  first  opening  in  both  town 
and  county  in  1799,  and  raised  the  first  crop  in  1800. 
The  next  j'ear,  Thomas  and  Moses  Towne  bargained  for 
a  part  of  Blood's  purchase,  and  felled  trees  upon  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1803,  Eli  Towne  started  with  his  wife  and 
child  from  Temi51e,  N.  H.,  to  occupj-  permanently  that 
remote  wilderness  home.    They  came  by  water  from 
Portsmouth  to  Bangor ;  thence  the}'  started  on  foot,  he 
carrying  the  child.    On  reaching  Levant  settlement,  now 
Kenduskeag  village,  he  found  a  boy  from  Charleston. 
Hiring  the  boy  to  walk  home,  he  placed  Mrs.  Towne  on 
horseback  with  the  grist.    Thus  they  reached  Charleston, 
where  he  hired  the  horse  to  complete  their  journey. 
Thus  the}-  plodded  on,  guided  only  by  a  spotted  line. 
A  thick  snow-storm  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  lone- 
some forest.    Fatigued  and  dispirited,  near  the  close  of 
the  day  they  reached  the  Piscataquis  River.    A  small 
opening,  black  with  logs  and  stumps,  a  solitary  log 
cabin,  and  a  boundless  forest  bej'ond,  were  all  that 
cheered  their  sight.    Crossing  the  river,  they  entered 
that  humble,  scanty  cabin,  and  thus,  May  8,  1803,  the 
first  family  settled  in  this  town  and  count}*.    Other  fam- 
ilies came,  and  the  settlement  progressed  steadily.  In 
1810  there  were  94  persons  there.    Until  1805  the  near- 
est grist-mill  was  at  Dexter,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Until 
1807  no  Ijoards  could  be  obtained.    In  a  cavit}'  hollowed 
in  a  solid  rock  the  settlers  bruised  their  corn  with  a 
.stone  pestle.    In  March,  1805,  Sibyl,  daujihter  of  Eli 
Towne  and  wife,  was  born,  —  the  first  birth  in  town. 

Dover  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Jan.  19,  1822.  A 
rapid  increase  of  poi)ulation  and  business  now  followed. 
Saw  and  grist  mills  were  soon  after  started,  a  bridge 
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was  built  across  Ihc  river,  and,  a  few  years  later,  another 
at  East  Dover.  In  182G  C.  Vaughan  put  a  large  flour- 
mill  in  operation  on  the  "  Great  Falls,"  with  a  cleansing 
apparatus,  whieli  became  the  most  celebrated  mill  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Vaughan  also  started  a  carding  and  cloth- 
ing mill.  This,  in  183G,  was  changed  to  a  factory,  and 
four  3-ears  afterwards  it  was  burned,  together  with  the 

'  grist-mill.  A  generous  community  aided,  and  they  were 
soon  rebuilt.  During  the  civil  war  the  profits  of  the 
factor}-  were  considerable,  and  a  large  brick  mill,  now 
containing  six  sets  of  machinery,  was  then  erected. 

When  Dover  was  made  the  shire  town,  it  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  growth  of  Dover  village.  The  town  is 
now  first  in  population,  business  and  wealth  in  the 
county.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Piscataquis,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  meadow  land.    Dover  village 

j  has,  beside  its  wooUen-factory,  an  excellent  flour  mill. 

'  At  East  Dover,  there  are  various  manufactories,  and  at 
Dover  South  Mills,  a  saw  and  shingle  mill.    The  town 

I  contains  several  churches,  a  graded  school,  and  sixteen 
school  districts.  Population,  1,983.  Hon.  J.  H.  Rice 
was  three  times  elected  to  Congress  while  a  resident  of 
Dover. 

Sebec.  —  This   township,   with  three  others,  was 
granted,  in  1794,  to  Bowdoin  College.    In  May,  1803, 
16,000  acres  were  sold  to  Richard  Pike  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.    Soon  after  this,  B.  Wyatt,  David  and 
Charles  Coffin,  Mary  Pike,  and  Philip  Coombs,  bought 
equal  shares  of  Mr.  Pike,  and  became  proprietors.  The 
settlement  was  at  first  called  Coffinsville.    The  first 
famil}-  in  town  —  that  of  Capt.  E.  Chase  —  moved  here 
on  ox-sleds  from  Bingham,  Me.,  in  the  fall  of  1803. 
James  Lvford,  Mark  Trafton,  and  others  were  the  next 
settlers.    The  first  saw  and  grist  mill  in  the  county  was 
j  built  in  the  spring  of  1805,  at  the  outlet  of  Sebec  Lake. 
I     Sebec  was  incorporated,  Feb.  28,  1812,  the  first  town 
in  the  county.    N.  Bradbury  opened  the  first  store  near 
Sebec  Bridge  in  1820.     About  two  years  later,  J.  & 
N.  Bodwell  started  a  carding  and  fulling  mill.    In  1836, 
j  J.  Cushing  &  Co.  established  a  woollen- factory.  This 
!  was  burned  in  185G,  but  was  reljuilt  b}^  the  same  owners. 
Sebec  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Piscataquis 
River.    The  outlet  at  Sebec  Lake  affords  one  of  the  best 
of  water-powers.    Sebec  village,  tlie  largest  settlement, 
has  saw,  woollen,  clapboard  and  shingle  mills,  a  tannery 
and  other  industrial  establislunents. 

The   religious   interests    are   represented   by  three 
churches.    The  population  is  960.    Sebec  has  had  some 
I  men  of  note.    Among  them  are  Capt.  E.  Chase,  a  Rev- 
I  olutionary  soldier,  and    s(!lf-tauglit  plij-sician ;  James 
I^yford  ;  Murk  Trafton  ;  and  Dr.  F.  Boynton,  a  grandson 


of  Gen.  F.  Blood,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Boynton  was  drowned  while  running  a  raft  in  1822. 

MiLO  was  first  settled  in  the  fall  of  1803,  by  Benjamin 
Sargent,  from  Methuen,  Mass.  His  wife  and  young 
children  rode  on  horseback  from  Bangor.  They  lived  in 
an  open  camp  two  months,  until  the  harvest  was  gath- 
ered, and  a  log-house  built.  Settlers  came  in  slowl}', 
and  in  1820  it  had  but  97  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1823,  and  the  next  3'ear  mills  were  built 
on  the  Sebec  River  by  W.  A.  Sweat.  In  1842,  Joseph 
Cushing  erected  a  woolleh-factor}- ,  which  was  burned  in 
1848.  Gifford  &  Co.  then  built  in  another  place,  and 
their  mill  is  still  operating  successfully.  Milo  is  on  the 
railroad,  12  miles  north-east  of  Dover.  It  has  a  good 
soil,  with  a  large  amount  of  interval.  Piscataquis,  Se- 
bec and  Pleasant  rivers  pass  through  the  town.  It  has 
free  bridges  across  the  two  last-named  rivers,  and  a  toll- 
bridge  and  ferry  across  the  Piscataquis.  The  population 
is  938. 

Sangerville.  —  This  township  was  purchased  by  Col. 
C.  Sanger  of  Sherburne,  Mass.  Phineas  Ames,  from 
Hancock,  N.  H.,  moved  his  family  here  in  the  fall  of" 
1803.  The  following  year  J.  WejTnouth  and  J.  Brock- 
away  moved  in.  In  1810  there  were  126  inhabitants. 
Saw  and  grist  mills  were  subsequently  put  in  operation, 
and  in  1816  the  first  carding-machine  in  the  county  was 
started.  The  first  fulling-mill  in  the  county  was  estab- 
lished the  next  year. 

In  1814  the  town  was  incorioorated  and  named  in 
honor  of  its  proprietor.  A  woollen-factory  was  put 
in  operation  at  the  "Village"  in  1869,  and  it  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  the  present  time. 

Sangerville  is  a  good  agricultural  township.  It  has  six 
mill-privileges  now  utilized,  and  formerly  had  two  more. 

FoxcROFT  was  bought  by  Col.  J.  E.  Foxcroft,  Nov. 
10,  1800,  for  $7,940.  In  March,  1806,  John  Spaulding 
moved  here  with  his  familj-.  Clearings  had  previously 
been  made.  Other  families  soon  after  followed,  and  a 
log  dam,  the  first  across  the  Piscataquis,  was  constructed, 
and  also  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  This  mill  was  subsequently 
bought  by  Col.  JT  Greeley,  whose  sons  settled  there  and 
ran  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Capt.  S.  Chamberlain  and 
Ephraim  Bacon  came  from  Charlton,  Mass.,  and  put 
up  a  frame-house  near  the  mill,  the  first  in  town.  In 
October,  they  brought  in  their  families,  moving  them 
from  Bangor  on  an  ox-wagon.  They  had  to  cut  the  road 
wider  in  many  places,  and  bridge  sloughs  and  bogs.  In 
one  place  they  built  a  bridge  30  feet  long. 

In  1810  there  were  65  inhabitants  in  the  place,  and 
Fob.  29, 1812,  the  settlement  was  incorporated  and  named 
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after  Col.  Foxcroft.  He  presented  the  town  Avith  100 
volumes  for  a  librar}',  which  was  subsequently  bui'ned. 

Six  years  after  incorporation  a  portion  of  Foxcroft  was 
annexed  to  Dover.  In  1812  a  distillery  was  built.  It 
proved  injurious  to  the  morals,  industry  and  estates  of 
the  people,  and  unprofitable  to  its  owner.  Its  fires  went 
out,  and  it  was  couveited  to  better  uses.  About  1819  a 
carding-machine  was  put  in  operation  b}-  a  Mr.  Sherman 
where  Jordan's  grist-mill  now  stands.  The  next  year  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Piscataquis  was  built,  heavily 
taxing  the  town  of  Foxcroft.  It  was  a  complicated  piece 
of  architecture,  and  stood  about  ten  j'ears,  when  it  was 
replaced  b}'  another.  This  was  swept  awaj-  in  1854,  and 
the  present  bridge  succeeded  it.  In  1823,  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  the  town,  and 
Foxcroft  Academy  was  chartered  and  opened,  the  first 
north  of  Bangor.  Before  1844,  fulling,  carding,  and 
lumber  mills,  and  a  tanner}' had  been  constructed.  In 
that  year  J.  G.  IMayo  &  Co.  put  up  a  woollen-factorj-. 
It  is  still  running,  and  employs  about  60  operatives. 
A  spool- factor}-  was  erected  in  1870  by  L.  II.  Dwelley 
&  Co.  It  was  burned  in  1877,  but  has  been  rebuilt. 
It  works  up  some  1,200  cords  of  white  and  yellow  birch 
annually. 

Foxcroft  lies  north  of  Dover,  and  has  an  excellent 
water-power.  It  contains  eight  school  districts,  one 
graded  school,  a  flourishing  academy,  and  with  its  varied 
industries  presents  a  thriving  appearance.  The  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Foxcroft  and  Dover  was  organized  in 
1822,  and  in  1833  a  house  of  worship  was  built  in  the 
former  place.  It  was  laid  in  ashes  soon  after  its  con- 
struction, but  a  second  edifice  was  erected  in  another 
place.    This,  too,  was  burned  in  1850,  and  the  next  year 
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the  present  handsome  edifice  was  built.  Foxcroft  has 
a  population  of  about  1,200. 

Parkjian,  formerly  No.  5,  6th  range,  was  bought  by 
Samuel  Parkman,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman 
of  Boston.    The  first  settlers  P.  and  William  Cummings, 
E.  Andrews,  A.  Briggs,  and  William  Brewster,  moved  in 
about  1812,  and  were  from  Greene.    Samuel  Pingree, 
Esq.,  was  an  early  settler,  and  acted  as  agent  for  Mr. 
Parkman.  j 
In  August,  1818,  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized,  j 
The  settlement  had  a  steady  growth,  and  in  1820  there 
were  255  inhabitants.    In  1822  it  was  incorporated  as  I 
the  town  of  Parkman.  Several  persons  in  this  town  were  I 
sufferers  by  the  "  great  fire." 

Parkman  is  situated  12  miles  west  of  Dover  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Piscataquis  and  the  Pingree  River. 
It  contains  14  school  districts  and  four  religious  societies. 
Elder  Z.  Hall  was  long  an  influential  minister  in  this  town. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Piscataquis  County  arc  : — Guil- 
ford (population,  800) ,  incorporated  in  181G  :  Brownville, 
containing  extensive  slate-quarries  (860,  1824)  :  Atkin- 
son (800,  1819)  :  Abbot  (700,-1827)  :  Wellington  (680, 
1828)  :  Monson,  the  location  of  six  slate-quarries  (600, 
1822)  :  Orneville,  population,  575  ;  incorporated  as  Mil- 
ton in  1832,  as  Almond  in  1841,  and  by  its  present  name 
the  following  year :  Grcemdlle,  the  entrepot  of  lumbering 
on  a  part  of  the  Kennebec  and  Piscataquis  waters  (375, 
1830)  :  Medford,  population,  300  ;  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Kilmarnock  in  1824,  and  by  the  name  it  now  | 
bears  in  1856  :  Shiriey  (200,  1834)  :  Williamsburg,  also 
the  site  of  slate-quarries  (175,  1820)  :  Kingsbury  (175, 
1836)  :  and  Blanchard  (165,  1831).  Beside  these,  there 
are  several  unincorporated  townships  and  plantations. 


SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


BY  REV.   HENRY   O.  THAYER. 


Sagadahoc  CoTTNTr  comprises  the  territory  l}ing 
chiefly  on  the  Sagadahoc  River  aiid  JMerrymeeting  Bay. 
Now  Meadows,  or  Stevens'  River,  and  the  Androscoggin 
separate  it  on  the  west  from  Cumberland  County.  The 
Sheepscot  and  the  Kennebec  divide  it  from  Lincoln 
County.  Its  length,  north  to  soutii,  is  33  miles ; 
breadth,  between  Stevens'  River  and  the  Sheepscot,  7^ 
miles.  Northward  it  varies  from  6  to  17  miles.  Three 
of  its  eleven  towns  are  islands  ;  three  others  nearly  so  ; 


only  one  is  not  reached  by  the  tide.     The  sliorc-line 
on  tide-water,  excluding  smaller  bays  and  creeks,  is  165  j 
miles.    Its  land  area  is  about  250  square  miles.    An  ' 
additional  water  area  of  45  square  miles  is  included  . 
witiiin  its  proper  bounds. 

Soils  are  widely  diverse,  clay,  loam,  sand,  and  every 
variety  of  mixture.  In  the  lower  towns  prevail  rocky, 
ledgy  ridges  and  heights,  joined  to  arable  and  meadow 
landsj  and  salt  marsh.    The  first  view  suggests  rock  and  i 
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sterility,  especially  near  the  coast ;  but  bettor  knowledge 
discerns  valuable  tillage  and  grass  lands  for  a  largo  pop- 
ulation. These  ledg}'  and  forbidding  sliores  are  yet 
dotted  with  the  homes  of  hardj-  fishermen  and  mariners. 
The  northern  towns  present  wider  extent  of  tillage,  bet- 
ter soils  and  farms. 

In  1854  Sagadahoc  County  was  formed  from  the  west- 
em  part  of  Lincoln.  Bath  became  the  shire  town.  The 
population  of  the  county,  in  1870,  was  18,803  ;  and  its 
valuation,  $11,041,340. 

The  first  known  entrance  of  Europeans  to  the  Saga- 
dahoc was  in  June,  1605,  b}'  the  intrepid  Champlain, 
leading  the  exploring  company  of  De  Monts  from  the 
St.  Croix. 

After  the  failure  of  Popham's  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  as  elsewhere  de- 
tailed, voj'ages  for  fishing  and  the  fur-trade  were  made 
to  this  region. 

At  a  later  period,  the  French  from  St.  Croix  visited 
Popham's  Fort  as  they  came  to  the  river  for  grain.  In 
1C14  Capt.  John  Smith  explored  the  region.  On  his 
map  King  Charles  afterwards  displaced  the  aboriginal 
Sagadahoc  by  the  name  Leethe.  The  Council  of  Pl3-m- 
outh  planned  occupation  and  laid  schemes  of  trade. 
Sanguine  of  rich  harvests,  expectations  centered  in  the 
Sagadahoc.  The  islands  in  its  mouth  (Arrowsic  and 
Parker's)  were  set  apart  for  a  citj'.  When  the  council 
was  dissolved,  and  the  territorj^  from  the  Hudson  to 
Cape  Sable  divided,  10,000  acres  on  the  east  part  of 
Sagadahoc  were  added  to  each  of  seven  of  the  twelve 
di\  isions,  that  these  noblemen  might  share  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  this  visionary  metropolis  of  New  England.  Yet, 
had  events  turned  otherwise  than  they  did,  the  vision 
might  have  in  part  been  realized. 

The  grant  to  Gorges,  in  1622,  had  for  its  eastern 
boundary  the  Sagadahoc.  From  this  he  granted,  in 
1G37,  to  Sir  Richard  Edgccomb,  a  tract  on  Morrymeeting 
Bay,  and  another  on  the  coast,  probably  on  New  Mead- 
ows harbor.  Thomas  Purchase  received  an  extensive 
grant  west  of  the  Sagadahoc,  and  located  on  it  as  early 
as  1627.  He  is  the  first  known  settler  in  this  region. 
Fishermen  may  have  had  temporary  dwellings  on  the 
shores.  The  Pilgrim  colonists  at  New  Plymouth  ob- 
tained a  patent  on  the  upper  Kennebec  in  1G23  ;  en- 
larged in  1629.  Four  j'cars  later  they  came  here  with  a 
shallop-load  of  corn,  and  began  traffic  with  the  natives. 
It  can  scarcely  be  douljted  that  Edward  Winslow,  after- 
wards governor  of  the  Colony,  the  commander  of  these 
first  coasting  expeditions,  left  his  name  to  the  noted  ledge 
in  tlic  cliaimol  against  the  city  of  Bath,  which  at  least 
for  230  years  has  borne  its  present  name,  "  Winslow's 


Rock."  Their  trading-house  was  built  in  1628  ;  at  what 
point  is  not  certain.  Permanent  occupation  now  began. 
Rights  to  the  soil  were  obtained  from  the  Indians.  The 
first  known  was  the  Nequasset  purchase,  in  1639,  one  of 
the  earliest  deeds  on  record.  Lands  adjoining,  on  the 
north,  were  bought  in  1648  ;  the  islands  below  soon 
after ;  and  within  a  score  of  years  the  whole  of  Sagada- 
hoc County  and  adjacent  lands  were  held  under  titles 
derived  from  the  native  lords  of  the  soil. 

Grants  from  the  king  covered  large  portions  also — 
seeds  of  litigation  for  future  generations.  Boston  mer- 
chants chiefly  were  engaged  in  this  eastern  trade.  Many 
earliest  residents  are  traced  to  that  city,  Salem,  and 
vicinitj".  Probably  not  manj"  actual  settlors  were  here 
prior  to  1650.  But  from  this  date  larger  operations 
began ;  farms  were  opened,  stocks  of  cattle  introduced, 
lumbering  operations  were  commenced,  mills  built, 
and  cooper  and  smiths'  shops  set  up.  Ship-building, 
also,  was  undertaken  ;  grain-mills,  with  bakeries  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  were  in  existence  as  early  as 
1660. 

The  lands  west  of  the  Sagadahoc  were  in  Gorges' 
jurisdiction.  That  on  the  east,  and  all  lands  as  far  as 
Pemaquid,  made  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Plymouth 
Council.  Their  scheme  of  government  failed.  Fisher- 
men, planters  and  traders  seemed  to  have  been  a  law 
unto  themselves,  except  as  offences  were  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  parent  Colonies  at  Ply  mouth  or 
Massachusetts  Bay.  But  in  1654  New  Plj-mouth  Colony 
instituted  a  form  of  government,  in  view  of  her  opera- 
tions on  the  Kennebec.  This  practically  covered  the 
Sagadahoc  territory.  But  the  endeavor  shared  the  for- 
tune of  theii-  waning  occupation.  Business  declined  ; 
they  withdrew  in  1660,  and  sold  their  right  the  next 
year. 

A  change  of  affairs  came  with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  16G0.  James,  his  brother,  was  put  in 
possession,  in  1664,  of  eastern  Maine.  His  bounds 
extended  from  thq  St.  Croix  to  Pemaquid,  and  thence 
by  a  direct  lino  to  Kennebec.  The  lands  below  this  line, 
comprising  all  of  *Sagadahoc  County  east  of  the  river, 
lay  outside  of  this  grant ;  yet  they  were  really  brought 
under  the  Duke's  government — for  the  king's  commis- 
sioners appeared  on  the  Sheepscot  in  September,  1665, 
and  erected  the  Duke's  territory  into  a  county  called 
Cornwall.  Eight  persons  from  the  Sagadahoc  lands 
yielded  to  the  call  for  allegiance.  Justices  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  machinery  of  government  set  up.  This 
authority  was  probably  slight ;  it  was  certainly  brief. 
In  a  few  years  it  had  faded  out.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
Nova  Scotia  was  resigned  to  the  French.    They  boldly 
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claimed  to  the  Kennebec,  anil  might  proceed  to  take 
possession.  This  was  distasteful  to  Massachusetts,  who, 
by  concurrence  of  popular  favor,  had  established  her 
jurisdiction  over  western  Maine.  By  ordering  a  new 
survey  of  her  eastern  line,  and  by  a  politic  expedient, 
she  brought  all  as  far  as  Peinaquid  under  her  charter 
rights.  The  Sagadahoc  settlers  had  no  objections,  as 
many  were  Massachusetts  men.  In  lfi72  the}' petitioned 
for  her  protection,  having  had  no  government  for  previ- 
ous years.  This  territor}'  bej'ond  the  Sagadahoc  became  a 
county  called  Devonshire.  "West  of  the  river  was  York- 
shire. The  river,  which  had  been  the  boundary  of  earl}' 
divisions  of  the  Plymouth  Council, — then  of  Gorges'  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  grants ;  then,  under  the  claim  of 
France,  the  dividing  line  between  two  nations, — now 
only  separated  two  counties  under  a  common  govern- 
ment. James  was  careless  of  his  Province.  Massachu- 
setts quickly  and  firmly  established  her  authority  ;  ap- 
pointed officers  ;  set  up  courts  ;  organized  militia,  and 
lev-ied  taxes.  The  population  then  within  the  present 
Sagadahoc  County  can  only  be  imperfectly  estimated. 
Forty  to  fifty  families  of  planters  are  believed  to  have 
been  resident ;  also  fishermen,  workmen  and  traders. 

Fifty  years'  advance  had  given  prosperous  settlements 
and  apparent  stability.  Fishing,  farming,  the  mechanic 
arts  and  trade  were  profitably  prosecuted.  The  founda- 
tions of  civil  order  were  laid,  and  institutions  of  religion 
were  not  neglected.  Robert  Gut  eh  and  Ichabod  Wis- 
well  ministered  to  the  people.  This  period  of  peaceful 
promise  was  followed  by  various  Indian  troubles. 

The  autumn  of  1G75  brought  no  hostile  acts  in  this 
region  but  the  plundering  of  Mr.  Purchase's  house,  and 
threats.  Disanning  of  the  Indians  was  undertaken, 
conciliation  effected,  and  ratified  by  old  Eobinhood's 
ai)phuidcd  dance.  A  year  of  quiet  gave  confidence  and 
relaxed  watchfulness.  Suddenly,  in  August,  1676,  the 
storm  fell,  in  the  treacherous  surprising  of  the  house  of 
Kichard  Hammond  (quite  certainly  in  Woolwich),  and 
the  stealthy  seizure  of  the  strong  fort  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
&  Lake,  on  Arrowsic,  who  were  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chants, and  large  owners  of  Kennel)ec  lands.  Ham- 
mond, a  step-son,  and  a  workman  were  killed.  Capt. 
Lake  escaped,  but  was  pursued  and  slain  on  Parker's 
Island.  Fifty-three  were  made  cai^tives.  Tiiis  oi)cned 
the  war  whicli  in  following  days  swept  over  the  settle- 
ments cast  of  Casco  Bay.  No  concerted  resistance  was 
possible.  The  terrified  jx'opk;  fled  to  the  coast  and  the 
i.slands,  and  then  to  the  western  towns  and  Boston. 
How  many  were  slain  can  never  be  known.  Cattle  and 
crops  wen?  surrendered  to  the  savages — mills  and  dwell- 
ings plundered  or  burned.    In  Novemtjer  u  treaty  was 


arranged  with  the  Penobscots,  and  some  captives  re- 
turned, but  no  similar  favor  was  received  from  the  Ken- 
nebecs.  Maj.  Waldron's  expedition,  in  February,  accom- 
plished little  in  sul)duing  the  enemy  or  obtaining  cap- 
tives. He  established  a  garrison  of  40  men  near  the 
present  Phipsburg  Centre.  This,  after  sad  losses,  was 
soon  withdrawn.  In  July  the  Kennebecs  held  at  least 
20  captives.  The  Androscoggins  put  their  prisoners  to 
death.  In  April,  1678,  articles  of  peace,  made  at  Casco, 
embraced  the  release  of  captives  and  the  return  of  inhab- 
itants without  molestation. 

In  1679,  60  persons  were  living  on  Stage  Island,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sagadahoc.  In  answer  to  a  petition  of 
26  men  in  their  behalf,  Gov.  Andros  assigned  to  them 
the  lower  part  of  Arrowsic  for  a  compact  settlement. 
This,  when  established,  was  defended  by  a  fort,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Newtown.  Another  fort  was  in  this  period 
built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Andros  had  set  up, 
in  1677,  a  vigorous  government  over  the  Duke's  eastern 
Province.  Pemaquid  became  the  seat  of  authority,  and 
the  port  of  entry  for  all  vessels.  In  1683-84,  there  were 
some  seven  families  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This 
territory  belonged  to  Yorkshire,  and  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts.  Yet  Andros's  authority 
encroached  upon  it.  The  government  of  New  York 
and  Sagadahoc,"  practically  comprised  both  banks  of 
the  river.  In  1684-85,  many  new  Indian  purchases  were 
made  of  land  long  before  bought  and  occupied.  Among 
these  was  the  deed  of  Worumbo  and  others  of  the  lands 
in  the  Purchase  and  Way  patent.  Seguin  was  bought  in 
1685  by  Robert  Patteshall. 

Andros  visited  the  Sagadahoc  in  the  spring  of  1688, 
and  also  the  Penobscot,  and  established  garrisons  ;  one 
at  Newtown,  one  at  Sagadahoc,  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  also  at  Fort  Anne,  which  may  have 
been  the  name  given  to  the  block-house  that  had  been 
built  on  Merrymeeting  Bay.  There  was  also  the  new 
neighboring  fort  at  Pejepscot.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
men  garrisoned  these  during  the  winter.  On  the  insur- 
rection against  Andros  in  Boston,  in  the  next  April,  the 
soldiers  revolted,  and  abandoned  the  forts  and  the  river. 
The  Indians,  under  French  instigation,  had  begun  l)loody 
work  elsewhere  in  the  jirevious  season,  as  at  N.  Yar- 
moutli  and  at  .Sheepscot.  Captives  had  been  taken  at 
Sagadahoc,  and  many  were  killed  at  Merrymeeting  liay. 
But  the  summer  of  1689  brought  final  destruction  on  this 
region.  Newtown  was  l)urned,  all  l)ut  one  house.  'J'iic 
inliabitants  retired  to  western  towns  and  to  lioston. 
Tlic  nmiilifr  siuiu  is  altogetiicr  unknown.  I'ropcrt}'  was 
wasted,  and  mills  ami  liouses  ruined.  'Vhr  sa\age  was 
^gaiii  master  of  the  soil.     It  is  duulill'ul  if  an\  where 
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I  inhabitants  had  a  foothold  in  Sagadahoc  County  in  the 
next  25  years.  The  first  expedition  of  Maj.  Church 
ascended  the  Kennebec  in  the  fall  of  1GS9.  The  second 
visited  PejcjDscot  Fort  and  the  Androscoggin,  in  1G90. 
On  his  third,  two  years  later,  he  had  a  fight  with  the 
savages  in  the  Kennebec,  and  pui'sucd  them  into  the 
woods.  Maj.  Hilton's  expedition  in  March,  1707,  sur- 
prised a  party  at  Cox's  Head,  and  slew  18. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  gave  hopes  of  settled 
peace.  At  once  the  principal  landholders  planned  re-oc- 
cujDation.  The  heirs  of  Clarke  and  Lake  projected  a 
settlement,  and  extensive  operations.  Sir  Bibj-e  Lake  of 
London,  grandson  of  Capt.  Thomas  Lake,  killed  in  1G76, 
furnished  means  and  aid.  John  Watts,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  was  agent  and  owner,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his 

I  early  decease,  by  Capt.  John  Penhallow.  In  1715,  20 
or  more  fiimilies  were  by  them  located  on  Arrowsic  Island, 
and  soldiers  were  ordered  for  their  protection.  In  Maj', 
171G,  the  island,  with  its  hopeful  colony,  was  incorporat- 
ed under  the  name  of  Georgetown. 

On  the  west  of  the  river,  the  larger  part  of  the  present 
Sagadahoc  County  was  comprised  in  the  Wharton  right. 
This,  and  nearl}-  all  minor  titles,  were  purchased  by  eight 

I  gentlemen  —  all  but  one  of  Boston — who  took  the  name 
of  "  The  Pejepscot  Proprietors."  Divisions  were  made 
to  each.  Besides  their  settlement  at  Brunswick,  one  was 
projected  b}'  Dr.  Oliver  No^  es,  one  of  the  company,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Small  Point  Peninsula,  now 
Phipsburg.  This,  laid  out  on  a  liberal  scale,  provided 
witli  a  strong  stone  fort,  received  the  name  of  Augusta, 
which  for  a  time  was  indeed  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Swan  Island,  and  the  shores  of  Merr^-meeting 
Bay,  received  early  settlers.  From  1717  to  1720,  large 
iiiiinl)ers  of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  —  Presbyterians  — 
wi  re  induced  to  come  hither. 

The  Indians,  stirred  by  French  influence,  soon  mani- 
fested hostilit}^  and  resented  occupation  of  their  lands. 
Gov.  Shute's  conference  with  them  at  Arrowsic  in  1717, 
maintained  the  lawful  rights  of  the  settlers.  Sentiments 
of  peace  prevailed,  and  a  former  treaty  was  renewed. 

I  Two  years  later,  insolence,  threats,  and  the  killing  of 

1  cattle,  evinced  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians.  Con- 
ciliation was  found  iHipossil)le,  and  the  militax}'  force  was 
increased.  The  Jesuit  Rasle,  the  agent  and  intriguing 
tool  of  liie  French,  had  unbounded  influence.  In  1721, 
a  large  I'orce,  acc-ompanied  b}-  Ilasle  and  others,  visited 

!  Arrowsic,  making  demands  and  threats  ;  and  only  the 

I  peace  policy  of  a  few  hindered  a  bloody  assault.    In  June. 

!  1722,  settlers'  houses  about  the  bay  were  destroyed,  and 
some  captives  taken.  In  Sci)ti'uiber,  a  body  of  Indians 
liui'iicd  a  large  p;iif  oC  the  houses  on  Arrowsic,  whose 

I  


garrisons  alone  saved  the  inhabitants.  Many  settlers 
became  discouraged  and  abandoned  their  homes.  Gov. 
Dummer's  treaties  of  1725-27  relieved  the  harassed 
people  of  Maine. 

A  new  period  now  began.  Fresh  accessions  of  enter- 
prising men  and  families  entered  all  these  Sagadahoc 
towns.  In  1738,  by  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  lands 
between  the  chops  of  Merrj^meeting  Bay  and  the  sea 
were  united  with  Arrowsic,  to  share  its  incorporate  rights 
and  name,  Georgetown. 

Again  war  burdened  and  afflicted  the  people.  France 
had  allies  and  emissaries  in  the  savages,  whose  prowling 
and  skulking  bands  were  a  constant  terror.  From  1744 
to  1758,  bold  incursions  and  murderous  work  and  seizure 
of  captives  for  sale  in  Canada,  were  frequent.  Garrison 
houses  were  the  means  of  safety.  In  1751,  at  least  20 
of  these  were  in  Georgetown.  Richmond  Fort,  built  in 
1718-19,  was  the  frontier  post  till  1754.  The  fall  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  terminated  the  Indian  wars. 

Not  alone  did  the  savages  render  the  settlers  insecure 
in  their  possessions.  Disputed  land-titles  were  a  con- 
tinual cause  for  vexation  and  discouragement.  In  1 729 
came  Col.  Dunbar,  the  king's  commissioner,  asserting  the 
ro^'al  ownership  in  the  soil  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St. 
Croix.  This  subverted  previous  ownership,  and  dis- 
heartened persons  located  or  about  to  enter.  In  behalf 
of  the  Clarke  and  Lake  proprietors,  and  others  eastward. 
Sir  Bibye  Lake  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  who  sus- 
tained the  ancient  rights,  and  confirmed  the  owners  in 
quiet  possession. 

A  new  state  of  public  ferment  began  20  j'oars  later. 
The  ancient  New  Plymouth  patent  was  bought  by  some 
wealthy  men,  who  became  the  "  Companj^  of  the  Kenne- 
bec Purchase."  An  obscure  phrase  allowed  them  to  push 
their  claim  to  the  ocean.  Fifteen  miles  each  side  of  the 
river  took  in  much  more  than  all  the  present  Sagadahoc 
County.  This  claim  would  sweep  away  the  rights  of  the 
Pejepscot,  the  Clarke  and  Lake,  and  the  Wiscasset  pro- 
1)1  ietors,  and  all  derived  from  them.  Fierce  controversy 
and  prolonged  litigation  resulted.  The  owners  of  the 
Kennebec  Purchifse,  with  generosity  which  was  also  pol- 
ic}',  ofl"ered  full  titles  to  all  actual  owners  who  would  take 
up  under  them.  Legal  decisions  and  acceptance  did  not 
bring  quiet  to  the  Sagadahoc  residents  till  after  nearly  a 
score  of  years.  For  others  on  the  Androscoggin  and 
the  Damariscotta,  the  case  was  not  set  at  rest  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Neither  these  dilRculties,  nor  the 
alarms  of  the  "  old  French  war,"  prevented  a  substan- 
tial growth. 

lu  the  period  from  1750  to  the  Revolution,  civil  and 
religious  institutions  were  developed,  education  fost(;red. 
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and  quite  a  numbtn-  of  houses  of  worship  Iniilt.  In 
17.)3,  Georgetown  was  rlivideil  into  two  parishes.  The 
northern  or  second  parish  rapidh"  advanced  in  numbers, 
and  became  the  town  of  Bath  in  ITJ^l. 

In  17.')9,  the  Ncquasset  distnct  was  sepnrated  from 
Georgetown,  and  became  "Woolwich.  Settlements  north 
of  tlie  bay  were  advanced,  and  Bowdoinhani  was  incor- 
porated in  17G2  ;  and  likewise  Topsham  in  17G4. 

Lincoln  Count}'  was  formed  in  1760.  at  the  instance  of 
the  Kennebec  Company. 

As  the  Revolution  drew  on,  the  ■•  Sons  of  Lihrrty " 
were  active  in  resisting  British  aggression.  The  king's 
cause,  too,  had  many  friends,  bold  and  open,  or  dis- 
guised. The  search  for  and  destruction  of  tea,  forcing 
to  sign  the  league  under  tlireats  to  bury  alive,  the  mob 
spirit,  collisions  between  patriot  and  Tory  townsmen,  in- 
dicated the  fierce  spirit  of  the  times.  A  large  amount 
of  the  king's  timber  in  the  docks  was  seized.  Coast 
guards  were  maintained,  and  especially  a  careful  watch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tlie  burdens  of  war  in  fur- 
nishing supplies,  —  the  required  clothing  and  beef,  — 
pa3'ing  bounties,  and  tlie  hindrance  to  coastwise  trade, 
were  grievous.  In  1778.  one-seventh  of  |;he  male  popu- 
lation of  Georgetown  was  in  the  Continental  arn\v.  In 
17x0,  two  Britisli  ships  entered  the  river,  anchoring  in 
Jones's  Eddy,  against  Arjowsic.  Night  iirepai-ation  of 
cannon  on  the  ])lufl:'.  the  rallying  of  the  citizens,  and  a 
spirited  attack  caused  them  to  slip  their  cables  and  has- 
tily retire.  The  occupation  of  the  Penobscot  by  the 
British  created  great  apprehensions  lest  the  Kennebec 
should  1)0  seized.  This  alarm  continued,  and  even  in 
the  beginning  of  1783,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  a 
memorial  to  Gen.  Washington.  The  Tories,  fugitives 
from  these  towns  and  elsewhere,  congregated  on  the 
Penobscot,  were  exceedingly  troublesome  in  foraging 
along  the  .shores  and  islands  for  sheep,  cattle  and  crops. 
A  company  was  despatched  on  the  Lexington  alarm. 
Forces  sent  in  177G  were  ordered  to  Rhode  Island. 
Others  were  assigned  to  the  coast  defence,  here  and  at 
Boothbaj'  and  Machias.  A  portion  participated  in  tlie 
attack  on  Castiiie.  Cols.  Samuel  McCobb  and  Dummer 
Scwail  were  the  leading  officers.  "Witli  the  dawn  of 
peace,  strenuous  opposition  was  declared  against  the 
return  to  their  homes  of  all  loyalists.  But  one  act  of 
confiscation  of  their  propert}'  occun-ed  in  this  county. 
This  was  against  the  ancient  Phipps  farm  in  Woolwich, 
owned  by  Col.  David  Phipjjs  of  Cambriflge.  B3'  reason 
of  a  technical  error  the  case  was  continued  for  judgment, 
when  a  new  resolution  of  Congress  stayed  proceedings, 
and  left  the  property  to  its  owner. 

In  the  years  following  the  war,  an  extensive  trade 


'  with  the  British  and  Spanish  islands  was  established. 
In  the  prospect  of  war  in  1794,  the  militia  was  filled  up. 
j  and  soldiers  were  equipped  for  service  at  a  minute's 
'  warning.  The  embargo  acts  of  1808-0  were  buiTlcnsonu! 
^  and  ruinous  to  a  people  largely  engaged  in  commercH-. 
!  Memorials  were  presented  to  the  government,  with  great 
'  unanimity,  against  the  embargo,  which  was  prostrating 
business  and  causing  suffering.  The  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  following  5-ears  of  war  seriously  affected  a 
people  whose  earnings  were  so  largely  derived  from  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  sea.  Twentj'-four  vessels  are 
reported  built  in  1812;  only  three  in  1813;  sixteen  in 
1814  ;  and  but  forty-five  in  1815.  Nor  will  it  be  strange 
in  this  depression  of  bxisiness,  the  closing  of  usual  mar- 
kets, and  the  scarcity  of  money,  if  pro'S'isions  which 
finally  fed  the  enemy  were  slipped  to  sea.  Armid 
cruisers  sent  boats  ashore  for  forage,  or  to  empty  the 
housewife's  milk-pans,  as  the  mood  suited.  On  such  an 
errand,  or,  as  her  antagonist's  men  said,  "chicken- 
stealing,"  was  the  boat  of  the  brig  "Boxer"  engaged 
when  the  "  Enterprise  "  sighted  her  at  Pemaquid.  This 
notable  engagement,  and  victory  b}'  the  "  Enterprise," 
east  of  Seguin,  Sept.  5,  1813,  was  watched  with  eager 
ej'es  by  the  people  of  Parker's  Island.  British  cruisers 
on  the  coast  gave  constant  apprehensions  to  the  people. 
Especiallj"  was  this  felt  in  1814,  when  England  attempted 
the  blockade  of  the  coast,  fi-om  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 
The  "Bulwark,"  of  74  guns,  lay  off  the  Kennebec.  The 
militia  were  put  in  readiness.  Detachments  were  sta- 
tioned at  Cox's  Head,  and  near  Goose  Rock  passage, 
north  of  Parker's  Island,  while  at  other  points  sentint'ls 
were  ready  to  give  earliest  alarm.  Twice  in  1814  was  the 
soldiery  called  out.  In  September,  an  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  up  the  river.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  P»ath,  A'erging  to  a  panic.  Impromptu 
batteries  were  erected,  goods  prepared  for  removal,  and 
specie  convej'ed  from  the  bank  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  fright  was  causeless.  British  barges  in  this  ycnv 
made  an  incursion  up  the  Sheepscot,  to  burn  some  shii  - 
ping.  The  military  companies  on  that  side  hastily  as- 
sembled for  possible  skirmishing,  and  at  one  point  wer. 
imder  fire  of  tlieir  swivels,  probably  the  only  touch  of 
actual  warfare  in  this  county. 

The  growth  and  improvements  of  peace  followed.  A 
half-centurj  's  clianges,  inventions  and  successes  brought 
the  people  in  very  different  condition  to  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  Materials  and  men  were  not  lackhig.  Two 
full  comi)anics  from  Bath  and  vicinity  entered  the  third 
Maine  rcgiuicnt.  Men  and  ofllcers  were  furnished  to 
many  others.  The  Batli  soldiers'  monument,  erected  in 
1867,  bears  110  names  of  those  whose  service  even  unto 
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death  the  city  honors.  The  total  miinber  of  men  cred- 
ited to  Sagadahoc  Count}-  is  2,488. 

The  county  has  great  manufacturing  facilities  in  an 
extensive  water-power.  Steam-power  is  also  employed 
lor  local  convenience.  Lumber  in  ever}'  A'ariety  is  still 
a  large  product.  A  considerable  export  of  brick  is 
maintained.  Several  quarries  of  feldspar  have  been 
opened.  In  1878,  coal  was  discovered  near  Fort  Pop- 
ham,  but  in  what  quantit}'  is  not  determined.  Ship- 
building has  from  the  first;  been  a  foremost  industrjs 
and  even  now,  in  the  depression  of  this  business,  is  well 
sustained. 

The  shore  fisheries  of  cod,  hake  and  mackerel  are 
I  well  prosecuted.  On  the  interior  waters,  by  weirs  and 
seines,  large  quantities  of  shad  and  alewives  are  taken. 
Salmon  are  now  obtained  in  considerable  numbers,  in- 
creasing b}-  the  fostering  of  fisherj'  laws.  The  winter 
smelt  fishing  is  productive.  The  sturgeon  fisher^",  pros- 
ecuted extensivel}'  in  the  first  settlements,  has  been 
j  recentl}'  resumed,  with  large  returns. 

The  ice  business,  so  noted  on  the  Kennebec,  has  had 
large  increase  in  the  countj^  since  1870. 

Steam-power  was  used  on  the  Kennebec  as  earty  as 
1818  for  propelling  a  rude  craft.  In  1823,  steam  com- 
munication was  opened  from  Bath  to  Boston. 

The  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad  was  opened 
from  Brunswick  to  Bath  in  1849.  From  Bnmswick  it 
intersects  Topsham,  Bowdoinham  and  Richmond,  on  the 
route  up  the  river.  The  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad, 
opened  for  traffic  in  1871,  has  its  western  terminus  at 
Bath  ;  thence  by  steam  ferrj'  across  the  Kennebec,  and 
through  Woolwich  east  to  Rockland. 

In  1820  was  published  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
countv.    There  are  now  but  two,  — both  at  Bath. 

Eight  banks  and  two  institutions  for  savings  are  lo- 
cated in  the  count}-. 

Towns. 

Batu,  a  city  of  nearly  8,000  inhabitants,  occupies  a 
portion  of  a  tract  containing  some  14,000  acres  between 
the  Kennebec  and  New  Meadow  rivers.  It  is  attached 
hy  narrow  necks  to  Phipsburg  on  the  south-east  and 
Brunswick  on  the  west.  The  central  part  of  tliis  jx-nin- 
sula,  where  the  city  is  built,  was  bought  by  Robert 
Gutch  in  IGGO,  who  was  minister  and  missionary  here. 
It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Nathaniel  Donnel  and 
others,  and  furnished  a  test  case  in  the  controversy  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase. 

In  17.38  it  was  joined  to  Georgetown,  and  in  1753 
40  families  had  settled  within  its  limits.  A  house  of 
worship  was  built  in  1758-00.    Tht;  early  ministei-s  were 


Solomon  Page,  John  Wyeth,  and  Francis  Winter.  In 
1781  it  became  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Bath. 

It  was  organized  as  a  city  in  1847.  Three  years  pre- 
vious the  south-west  portion  was  set  off  as  the  town  of 
West  Bath.    The  first  bank  was  organized  in  1810. 

Bath  is  the  foremost  of  Maine  towns  in  ship-building. 
It  has  also  extensive  manufactures  of  anchors,  boilers, 
engines,  iron  and  brass,  lumber,  cars,  drain-pipe,  &c. 

The  city  contains  seven  churches,  a  fine  custom-house, 
a  military  and  naval  orphan  asylum,  and  an  old  ladies' 
home. 

Phipsbukg  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Kennebec  and  New  Meadows  Bay,  and  is  joined  to  West 
Bath  by  a  neck  of  200  rode,  the  Winnegance  carrying- 
place.  The  south  part  was  bought  of  Indians  in  1656 
by  Thomas  Atkins,  the  remainder  by  John  Parker,  Jr., 
in  1659,  and  the  northern  part  was  assigned  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Webber,  who  also  obtained  an 
Indian  title.  The  well-known  Silvanus  Davis  owned  and 
improved  a  farm  south  of  Webber's.  These  lands  were 
in  the  Purchase  and  Way  grant,  and  were  confirmed 
anew  to  Parker  after  Wharton's  purchase.  The  heirs  of 
Parker  occupied  lands  here  in  the  second  settlement. 
The  Pejepscot  proprietors  purchased  (1715-20)  the  rights 
of  most  of  these  owners.  Dr.  Noyes's  town,  called 
Augusta,  at  Small  Point  Harbor,  was  only  well  begun 
when  the  savage  hostilities  of  1720-22  forced  the  settlers 
to  abandon  all.  The  place  was  re-occupied  in  1737  by 
Clark,  Hall,  Wallis,  Wyman  and  others. 

The  extension  of  the  North  Yarmouth  line  direct  to 
the  ocean  brought  this  part  into  that  town,  but  for  con- 
venience to  the  inhabitants  it  was  annexed  to  George- 
town in  1741. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  settlement  on  the  Ken- 
nebec side  after  Dummer's  war.  Col.  Arthur  Noble  built 
a  strong  garrison  about  1734  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula  near  Fiddler's  Reach.  Near  this  was  erected 
in  1736  the  first  house  of  worship  known  in  this  settle- 
ment. Some  35  years  later  an  Episcopal  Church  was 
erected  on  the  same  site.  About  1802  the  present  Con- 
gregational Church  was  built  at  the  "  Centre,"  soon  dis- 
placing the  use  of  the  old  house  of  the  first  parish  opposite 
on  Arrowsic. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  river  at  Hunnewell's  Point  is 
Fort  Popham  built  of  granite  ;  begun  about  1861,  but  yet 
unfinished.  A  brick  breastwork  and  water-battery  had 
existed  previously,  planned,  and  probal)ly  in  part  built, 
in  the  French  wars.  Near  this  was  the  location  of  the 
noted  Popham  colony  in  1607.  Cox's  Head,  a  mile 
north,  had  an  earthwork  for  defence  of  the  river  in  1814. 

The  village  at  "Parker's  Head"  (formerly  Vereen's 
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Head)  is  3  miles,  and  the  Centre  "  5  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  river.  Phipsbui'g  was  separated  from 
Georgetown  in  1814,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir  "William 
Phips.    Population  in  1870.  1.344. 

Parker's  Island,  or  Georgetown,  is  east  of  Arrowsic, 
and  extends  below  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was 
purchased  in  1G50,  of  Robinhood.  by  John  Parker  of 
Biddeford.  Eng.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  fisherman 
here  for  20  3'ears.  A  part  was  sold.  The  rest  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  sou  Thomas,  some  of  whose  de- 
scendants by  the  name  of  Oliver,  have  occupied  lands 
to  the  present.  In  1804  one-fifth  of  the  polls  bore  the 
name  of  Oliver.  Its  Indian  name  was  Rascoheagan 
(variously  spelled) .  Its  southern  part  is  the  locaHty 
bearing  the  name  Sagadahoc "  in  earl}'  A-oj-ages  and 
histor}',  and  was  a  centre  of  fishing  operations  in  the 
seventeenth  centurv. 

Georgetown,  the  incori)orate  name  of  AiTowsic,  was 
extended  over  this  island  and  other  territory  in  1738. 
After  successiA'e  portions  had  been  erected  into  towns, 
the  final  separation  of  AiTOwsic  in  lJS41  surrendered  to 
Parker's  Island  that  ancient  town-name  which  its  sister 
island  had  first  received.  It  shared  similar  disasters 
with  Arrowsic  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  second  or  per- 
manent settlement  dates  from  about  1730. 

Robinhood's  Cove  is  thrust  in  from  the  north,  and 
Sagadahoc  Bay  from  the  south,  almost  dividing  it  into 
two  islands.  Attached  to  it  are  jMc^Iahan's,  and  The 
Five  Islands  on  the  Sheepscot  side,  Stage  and  Salter's 
islands  on  the  ocean,  and  Long  and  Marr's  islands  in 
the  river.  The  '■Centre"  at  the  mills  on  the  Cove  is 
12  miles  by  stage  line  from  Bath.  Population  in  1870, 
1,135. 

Woolwich  is  the  northerly  town  east  of  the  river. 
Its  Indian  and  plantation  name  was  >'equasset  (Ne- 
guaseag),  from  its  pond  and  stream.  It  was  purchased 
in  two  portions,  in  1031)  and  1C48,  of  Roliiuliood.  Bate- 
man,  Brown,  Smith,  Cole,  Pliips  and  "Wliite  were  the 
first  known  residents.  It  passed,  in  IGuy,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  Clarke  and  Lake.  Tlie  title 
to  part  of  the  temtory  was  disputed,  and  finall\-  }  ielded 
to  the  heirs  of  James  Smith.  Mills  at  Nequassot  Falls 
were  built  between  ICiO  and  IGGO.  Tlie  south-east  sec- 
tion was  owned  and  occupied  b}-  James  Phips  (or 
Phippes),  where  was  l)om,  in  1G51,  the  son,  afterwards 
distinguished  as  Sir  "Win.  Phips,  by  whom  and  his  lieirs 
the  farm  was  possessed  for  more  tlian  a  centur}".  Ver}' 
direct  tradition  determines  that  his  ship  whicli  saverl  the 
inhabitants  in  1G76  was  built  on  this  slioic  'l"he  second 
settlement  was  l)egnn  iu  171Gin  tlie  .southern  part  and 
on  Merrjmeeting  Bay,  but  .abandoned  or  destroyed  in 


1722.  This  region  was  permanently  re-occupied  in  1730. 
Settlements  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Cadwalader 
Ford,  Esq.,  of  AVilmington,  Mass.,  agent  for  Clarke  and 
Lake,  pro[)rietors,  and  liy  Samuel  Martain  of  Andover. 
In  1740  fourteen  families  were  located  in  the  place. 
Thirty  more  were  added  b}'  1754.  It  was  set  oflT  from 
Georgetown  and  incorporated  in  1759,  a  house  of  worship 
having  been  previously  erected.  The  ministr}-  of  the 
Rev.  Josiah  "Wiuship  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  began  in 
1765.  He  was  the  first  Congregational  pastor  ordained 
over  a  church  in  the  Kennebec  valley. 

Woolwich  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  brick. 
Three  ice  companies  carrj-  on  an  extensive  business. 
Population  in  1870,  1,1  G8. 

BowDOiNHAM,  north  and  west  of  Merrymeeting  Ba^-, 
originally  extended  up  the  river  and  included  Richmond. 
The  sachem  Abagadasset  had  his  residence  on  the  Point  [ 
now  bearing  that  name.    Alexander  Thwait  purchased  j 
of  the  Indians  and  lived  at  this  place  before  1G56.  After  | 
some  vears  residence  in  the  territory  now  included  in 
Bath,  he  returned  here  in  1GG5.     In  the  next  century 
the  Pejepscot  proprietors  claimed  the  territory,  made 
divisions,  built  mills  before  1718,  but  finallj' yielded  to 
the  Kennebec  proprietors  b}'  adjustments  of  1758  and 
1763.    It  included  a  grant  of  3,200  acres  made  to  Wm. 
Bowdoin. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1762.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  plaster  and  brick,  and  contains  a  bank, 
three  churches,  and  about  1,800  inhabitants. 

Richmond,  the  most  northerly  town  of  the  county 
west  of  the  river,  is  14  miles  from  Bath.  It  was  included 
in  Christopher  Lawson's  purchase  from  the  Indians  in 
1G49.  Thwait  had  previously  obtained  a  tract.  Fort 
Richmond,  built  in  the  south-eastern  part,  and  rebuilt 
in  1740,  was  demolished  on  the  erection  of  forts  Halifax  I 
and  AVestern,  on  the  river  above.  It  was  a  truck-house 
where  Indians  were  supplied,  and  to  which  they  came  for 
conference  and  complaints,  and  was  sharpl}'  beset  by 
them  in  1722  and  1750. 

This  tract  was  united  with  Bowdoinham  in  the  incor- 
poration of  17G2,  and  liore  the  name  Plantation  of  Rich-  j 
inond.  It  liecaine  a  .separate  town  in  1823.  Richmond 
has  two  banks,  three  churches  and  a  library  association. 
Several  active  ship-building  firms  and  ice  companies  are 
engaged  in  business  here.  The  chief  manufactures  are  j 
lumber,  brick,  boots  and  sho(>s,  harnesses  and  brass. 
Population  in  1870,  2,442. 

TopsiiAM  is  situated  on  the  north  of  a  IhmuI  of  the  [ 
Androscoggin,  as  it  approaches  the  lower  l';ills.  and  there 
j(nns  ]\rerr3-meetiiig  Bay.    Tlu;  first  known  residciils  were 
Thomas  and  James  Gyles  (1G58),  and  tliree  iiu  u  l>y  the 
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name  of  York,  who  bought  hinds  ou  the  bay  and  river 
before  Philip's  war.  The  new  settlement  was  projected 
by  the  Pojepsfot  proprietors  in  1715.  Sixteen  families 
had  located  by  1721.  In  1750  there  were  said  to  be 
only  18  fiimilies.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  until 
17(34.  A  minister  was  employed  in  1721,  but  later  the 
people  probably  M  orshipped  at  Brunswick,  till  the  erection 
(if  the  meeting-house  in  1759.  The  lirst  church  organi- 
zation in  1771 ,  was  Presbyterian.  Tlie  towu  furnished 
50  men  for  various  ser^•ice  in  the  Revolutiouarj'  war. 
In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  144  men  entered  the  service. 
The  Johnson  Famil}'  School  for  boys  is  located  here. 
The  falls  of  the  Androscoggin  furnish  abundant  and 


unused  water-power.  The  manufactures  are  lumber, 
sash,  flour,  feldspar,  paper.  The  Bowdoin  Paper  Com- 
pany employs  75  hands.    Population  in  1870,  1,498. 

The  remaining  towns  of  the  count}'  are: — Bowdoin, 
uamed  from  the  family  of  Gov.  Bowdoin,  incorporated  in 
1788  ;  population,  1,345  :  West  Bath,  set  off  from  Bath 
iu  1844  ;  population,  375  ;  having  a  valuable  water  priv- 
ilege, where  mills  were  built  in  1739  :  Aruowsic,*  an 
island  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec,  the  site  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  county,  set  otf  from 
Georgetown,  and  incorporated  in  1841  :  and  Perkins,  or 
Swan's  Island,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  containing 
less  than  100  inhabitants. 


SOMERSET  COU]^TY. 


BY  E.  T.  >rAYO. 


The  earlj'  histor}'  of  Somerset  County  is  the  old  stor^' 
of  struggling  against  many  odds  with  but  few  helps. 
What  are  to-day  the  beautiful  cultivated  farms  and  flour- 
ishing ^•illag■es  along  the  banlvs  of  the  Kennebec,  were 
liut  a  century  ago  an  unbroken  forest.  The  Indian  tribe 
which  inhabited  the  region  now  included  in  Somerset  and 
Kennebec  counties,  was  knowar  as  the  Canibas  or  Ken- 
nebecs,  a  name  which  thay  doubtless  took  from  an  old 
chieftain  who  lived  in  this  region  about  1G60,  and  whose 
name  was  Kenncbis.  From  this  tribe  the  river  which 
runs  from  Moosehead  Lake  to  the  sea  took  its  name. 
Upon  this  stream  the  dusky  redskins  formerly  paddled 
their  canoes  unmolested. 

Where  this  tribe  originated,  or  how  long  they  k&d, 
been  here,  is  not  known  positivel}',  but  suffice  it  to  say 
tli('3'  were  here  in  1C14,  for  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Poca- 
liontas  fame,  came  and  saw  them  —  the  first  Englishman 
who  ever  looked  upon  them. 

They  were  earl^'  subdivided  into  clans,  and  the  Nor^ 
I'idgewogs  were  those  stationed  at  what  is  now  Norridge- 
wock.  These  several  clans  owned  the  soil  in  comiflou, 
They  did  not  believe  that  one  person  could  own  soil. 
lOach  i^erson  owned  an  undivided  portion  of  the  whole. 
Tlie  sachems  were  able  to  convey  to  another  certain  por- 
tions of  laud,  l)ut  always  with  the  understanding  that 

•  'I  ht-  island  was  three  times  (in  1670,  168!)  and  1722)  nearly  pwept 
clfan  of  iiihaljitants  by  the  savages.  It  is  said  that  there  aio  more  old 
and  unknown  cellars  in  the  place  than  those  now  occupied.   The  first 


when  the  purchasers  died  the  land  reverted  to  the  tribe 
again.  It  was  this  point  that  caused,  perhaps,  one-half 
of  the  trouble  between  Indians  and  white  men  iu  this 
section.  When  the  Avhite  men  bought,  the}'  made  out  the 
deed  holding  the  land  forever  ;  and  so  the  trouble  began 
Avliich  cost  many  lives,  liroke  up  many  homes,  and  only 
ended  when  the  red  man  was  driven  from  the  land. 

Earl}'  in  the  history  of  these  Indians  we  find  records  of 
French  Jesuits,  who  came  into  the  uul)roken  forests 
uninvited,  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion,  and  strive  to 
lead  the  natives  to  live  a  better  life.  They  came  from 
France  to  Canada,  and  not  being  as  well  received  as  they 
thought  their  services  deserved,  came  to  the  forests  now 
embracing  this  count}-.  They  took  up  their  al)ode  with 
the  Kennebecs  about  1613.  At  this  time  there  was  an 
Indian  population  in  Maine  of  about  37,000,  including 
11,000  warriors.  Of  these  probably  about  1,500  war- 
riors, or  an  entii^  number  of  5,000,  lived  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, and  were  known  as  Kennebecs,  or  Canibas.  Some 
of  these  Jesuits  were  a  great  help  to  the  ignorant  savages, 
both  physically  and  inorall}',  while  others  tended  to  de- 
grade thein  even  lower  than  before  tl>ey  were  taught  at 
all.  The  Jesuits,  in  their  labors  at  Norridgewock,  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  chapel  of  fir-trees  in  1646, — it 
being  the  first  church  ever  built  on  the  Kennebec  River. 

known  house  pf  worship  in  the  SagadahQQ  region,  was  built  probably 
about  1660,  at  the  northern  point  of  tlie  island.  In  the  southern  part  was 
erected,  in  1701,  the  nicctinfj-house  of  the  First  Parish  of  Georgetown. 
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In  tliis  chapel  great  numbers  were  converted  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  It  -was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Ei}g- 
lish  hunters  in  1674,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1687  by  English 
workmen  sent  for  the  express  purpose  from  Boston, 
according  to  treaty  stipulations.  In  many  instances  the 
Jesuits  caused  the  Indians  to  be  hostile  to  the  English, 
but  friendl}-  to  the  French.  The  last  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Jesuits  in  America  was  Sebastian 
Rasle,  who  came  from  France,  where  he  was  educated,  in 
1689.  He  learned  several  Indian  languages,  and,  doubt- 
less, taught  the  Indians  many  things,  and  inculcated 
habits  of  industry  to  which  they  were  strangers  before. 
He  came  to  Xorridgewock  in  1689.  and  at  once  began 
his  labors.  His  success  was  simply  astonishing.  The 
governor-general  of  New  England,  hearing  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  not  being  friendlj'  to  the  Catholic  religion,  sent 
several  missionaries  to  this  tribe,  hoping  to  divert  their 
minds  from  the  French  teacher.  It  was  of  no  aA-ail 
however ;  Rasle  had  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the 
superstitious  red  men  by  his  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
a  no  less  formal  service  could  etfectually  engage  their 
attention.  The  missionaries  were  finall}'  driven  awa}'. 
It  was  a  great  -victor}'  for  Rasle. 

During  Queen  Anne's  war  the  Xorridgewogs  were  ver^* 
troublesome  to  the  English.  About  1710,  in  one  day 
they  killed  over  200,  and  took  500  prisoners.  The}' 
returned  to  their  encampment  after  the  slaughter,  with  10 
canoes  tilled  with  valuable  plunder.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors  did  the  work,  under  the  command  of  Rasle, 
it  is  charged.  If  he  did  not  order  it,  there  is  no  record 
that  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  such  things  so  long- 
as  the  English  were  the  victims.  So  great  was  the  feel- 
ing against  him  at  this  time,  that  a  reward  of  £1,000  was 
offered  for  his  head.  This  did  not  frighten  the  Indians 
nor  their  spiritual  teacher,  for  the  outrages  continued 
until  the  government  became  alanned,  and  the  capture 
and  punishment  of  Rasle  was  determined  upon.  In 
December,  1721,  Col.  Westbrook  was  ordered  to  Nor- 
ridgewock  to  secure  him.  AA'ar  was  formally  declared 
against  the  Indians  in  August.  1722.  Au  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  capture  the  Norridgewogs  was  made  in 
1720  by  Capt.  Harman,  with  120  men. 
then  called  Norridgewock  is  now  known  as 
It  is  situated  three  miles  above  Norridgewock  village, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sandy  River  with  flu;  Ken- 
nebec, and  is  one  of  the  most  b(?autifiil  spots  in  .New 


of  cabins,  was  a  fine  street  200  feet  wide.    At  the  north 
em  extremitj'  of  the  street  stood  the  church. 

"Whittier  has  graphically  described  this  sylvan  village 
in  all  its  loA'eliuess  in  his  poem  of    iMogg  Megone."    At  [ 
the  lower  end  of  the  village  was  a  chapel  ei'ected  and  ' 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  while  at  the  upper  end 
there  was  still  another  chapel,  erected  and  used  for  the 
worship  of  secular  days. 

In  1721  the  government  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  de-  ; 
tachment  of  troops,  with  instructions  to  capture  Rasle  if  ' 
it  were  possible.  The  troops  were  only  able  to  secure 
the  priest's  papers,  he  having  fled.  The  documents 
seciu'ed,  however,  revealed  the  plans  of  the  Jesuits. 
These  remarkable  documents  are  now  in  the  lil)rary  of 
Harvard  UniA'ersity.  This  attack  on  Rasle  greatly 
enraged  his  devoted  followers,  and  several  startling 
atrocities  followed,  which  induced  the  government  to 
capture  the  source  of  all  the  trouljle  at  an}-  hazard. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1724,  a  detachment  of  four 
companies,  consisting  of  208  men,  in  17  whale-boats, 
left  Fort  Richmond,  guided  by  three  Mohawk  Indians. 
On  arriving  at  what  is  now  Winslow",  the}'  left  the  l)oats 
under  a  guard,  and  proceeded  along  the  river  through  the 
woods  to  the  tillage.  Capt.  Harman  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Great  Eddy  in  Skowhegan  with  60  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  those  who  might  be  at 
work  in  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sand}-  River,  while,  after 
leading  10  men  with  the  luggage,  Capt.  Moulton  proceeded 
with  the  remaining  98  men  for  the  doomed  village.  They 
reached  the  highlands  overlooking  the  village  August  24. 
The  Indians,  60  in  number,  were  in  their  huts,  and  the 
troops  approached  unobserved.  An  old  Indian,  acci-  i 
dently  stepping  to  the  door,  discovered  the  troops  and 
gave  the  war-whoop,  which  brought  out  the  warriors. 
The  engagement  was  short  and  decisive.  There  were 
30  warriors  slain  and  14  wounded.  The  rest  escaped. 
Rasle  was  discovered,  and  not  only  shot  through  and 
through,  but  he  was  scalped  and  his  body  juutllated  in  a 
horril)le  manner,  showing  that  not  all  savages  have  dusky 
faces.  Little  children  and  M'onieu  were  cruelly  shot  down 
while  escaping  for  their  lives  across  the  river.  The 
What  was  I  church  was  rolibed  of  its  sacred  vestments,  and  then 
Old  Point.  ,  set  on  fire.  The  bell  on  the  ciuu'ch  was  afterwards  hid- 
den by  the  Indians  wlio  returned  to  view  the  scene  of 
their  foi'mer  peaceful  village.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
ijrouglit  from  its  hiding-place,  and  is  now  to  i)e  seen  in 
the  cabinet  of  Bowdoin  College.    It  weigiied  61  pounds. 

been  more 
:  to  Ricli- 


England. 

The  rude  huts  of  the  Indians  —  tluit  of  P'alher  Rasle  After  the  captin-e,  or  outrage,  as  il  miglithav 
undi.stinguished  from  the  rest  —  were  placed  in  two  par- ■  properly  termed,  the  J>nglish  forces  return 


allel  rows,  rinniing  north  and  south  ;  a  common  road  |  mond  without  the  loss  of  a  nuui.  Tlie  Norridgcwogs 
skirting  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  while,  between  tht-  rows^^lio  escaped  from  the;  .slaughter,  returned  to  find  their 
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village  in  ashes.  They  were  thoroughly  disheartened, 
antl  left  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  north,  thus  giving 
way  to  the  march  of  civilization. 

In  1833  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Boston  purchased  an  acre 
of  land  around  the  grave  of  Kasle  :it  Old  Point,  and 
eaused  an  appropriate  monument  to  be  erected  to  Ms 
Hiemorv.  The  dedication  of  this  monument  proved  to 
be  a  very  imposing  atlair  for  the  Catholics.  The  monu- 
ment novr  stands  on  the  spot  where  Rasle  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen,  facing  death  maufull}-.  It  is  a  plain  granite 
I  yramidal  shaft  or  obelisk,  1 1  feet  high,  and  3  feet  square 
at  the  base.  This  monument  is  now  all  that  remains  to 
mark  the  existence  of  this  once  strong  and  powerful  tribe. 

After  the  death  of  Easle.  in  172-1.  there  was  a  pros- 
pect that  this  vast  waste 
of  wilderness  would  at 
last  be  opened  to  ciA  il- 
ization.  As  early  as 
1G07,  according  to  Sul- 
livan's history,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the 
English  to  settle  on  the 
Kennebec  River.  The 
colonists  remamed  about 
a  year,  when,  becoming 
discouraged,  the}'  relin- 
quished their  holdings, 
and  departed  in  quest  of 
some  more  genial  clijnc. 

In  1771  the  first  deter- 
nunc'd  effort  was  made 
to  settle  what  is  now 
Somerset  County.  The 
Kennebec  Coinpanj"  had  granted  a  ?tii[)  of  land  to 
Thomas  Temple,  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres, 
reaching  tiu-ough  a  part  of  the  towns  of  Fairfield, 
Canaan,  Norridgewock  and  Starks.  This  strip  struck 
tiie  Kennebec  River  on  the  north  side,  and  was  a 
mile  in  width.  It  was  bouglit  b}'  Jolm  Nelson,  and, 
at   his  deatli,  sold  to  d.  rahuer,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Out  of  this  lot,  1,780;^  acres  were  reserved  to  give 
away  to  actual  settlers,  to  advance  the  price  of  the 
ImihI  about  it.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Peter 
lIeywo(jd  secured  GOO  acres  on  the  river,  two  or  three 
miles  ])elow  Skowhegan  P'alls.  Joseph  Weston  pro- 
cured a  lot  in  that  vicinity  in  July,  1771.  They  came 
from  Concord,  Mass.,  and  their  descendants  are  still 
living  here.  These  two  sturdy  yeomen  wore  the  first 
settlers  north  of  Winslow,  excepting  a  few  at  Sebasti- 
cook.  These  men  carried  with  tiicm  20  head  of  stock, 
and,  on  their  arrival  in  tlie  spring  of  1772,  erected  a 


camp  20  feet  square.  They  went  to  work  with  a  will, 
and  were  soon  able  to  cut  ha}'  on  the  islands  in  the  river, 
which  were  included  in  their  purchase.  What  land  they 
cleared  on  the  Bloomfield  side  of  the  river,  was  devoted 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  With  Peter  Heywood  and  Joseph 
Weston  were  John  Heywood,  son  of  the  former ;  Isaac 
Smith,  aged  16  years,  and  Eli  Weston,  son  of  Joseph 
Weston,  aged  11  j^ears.  Peter  Heywood,  Jr.,  joined  the 
settlers  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ilej'wood,  Sr.,  died  in 
1803,  aged  77  j'ears.  Joseph  Weston  died  in  1775,  aged 
43,  having  contracted  a  severe  cold  while  accompany- 
ing Arnold's  expedition  up  the  Kennebec.  Peter  Hey- 
wood, Jr.,  and  Isaac  Smith,  then  but  mere  boj's,  were 
the  first  white  persons  to  pass  a  winter  above  Water- 

^.  _    ville.    The  next  settler 

was  John  Ilal^  from 
Sebasticook,  who  settled 
on  the  farm  known  now 
as  the  residence  of  the 
late  Dea.  Thomas  Pratt. 
Hale  did  not  stay  very 
long,  and  the  bo3's  Hey- 
wood and  Smith,  aged 
16  and  11  years,  were 
left  to  winter  alone  in 
their  small  cabin.  They 
had  good  trusty  fire- 
arms, however,  and  they 
did  not  want  for  what  is 
now  a  great  rarity,  — 
I'resh  game.  In  the  fall 
of  1772,  John  Oakes, 
with  several  sons,  came 
to  settle  ;  and  INIessrs.  Heywood  and  Weston  gave  them 
what  is  now  known  as  Oakes  Island,  and  they  located 
on  a  farm  opposite  it.  Mr.  Oakes  went  into  the  French 
war  soon  afterwards.  He  helped  make  the  coffin  for 
Gen.  Wolfe.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Canaan,  where 
he  died  in  1788.  His  son  William,  born  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Canaan,  is  believed  by  manj'  to  be  the  first 
white  child  born  in*thc  town,  or  in  what  is  now  Somerset 
Count}'.* 

Now  that  a  settlement  was  once  firmly  established, 
other  settlers  took  courage  and  moved  into  the  clearing. 
Jeremiah  Pease,  Seth  Wyman,  Dea.  John  White  and 
Joel  Crosby  came  in  1773.  The  latter  came  to  assist 
Weston,  Heywood  and  Oakes  in  erecting  a  mill  at  Skow- 
hegan Falls,  —  the  first  mill  erected  on  this  part  of  the 
liver,  if  not  the  first  north  of  Gardiner.    Mr.  Crosby 

•  The  claim  is  disputed,  however,  many  claiming  that  Abraham 
Smith,  son  of  Isaac,  who  came  to  Canaan  in  1773,  was  the  older. 
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afterwards  luoveil  to  Starks,  where  he  was  a  successful 
i  mill-wright  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1774  Jonas 
Parlin  came  and  settled  in  Skowhegan  village.  Daniel 
Steward  settled  in  Bloomfield  in  1775.    The  following 
'  3'ear  came  Solomon,  Phineas  and  Dea.  William,  uncles 
I  of  Daniel  Steward.    Joseph  Weston  was  the  only  Eevo- 
I  lutlonar}-  soldier  from  this  pai't  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
Canaan  was  surve3-ed  in  1779.  and  was  called  for  the 
first  settlers,  Ileywoodstown  ;  but,  for  some  reason,  Mas 
soon  changed  to  the  plantation  of  Wesserunsett,  the 
name  of  the  river  running  througli  it.    Afterwards  the 
present  name  of  Canaan  was  selected,  as  best  typilying 
the  charming  appearance  of  the  place  to  its  residents 
after  their  struggles  and  discouragements.    What  was 
then  known  as  Canaan  has  since  been  divided  into  the 
three  t<j^wns  of  Canaan,  Skowhegan  and  Bloomfield. 

In  1769,  emigi'ation  not  progressing  as  fast  as  it  was 
desirable,  the  Plymouth  Company  ottered  to  give  away 
land  in  the  region  of  the  Kennebec  River,  beginning  at 
Skowhegan  Falls,  and  running  up  to  Old  I*oint  on  the  north 
side,  to  all  persons  who  would  immediately  settle  on  the 
same.  It  was  decided  that  the  lots  in  what  is  now  Nor- 
ridgewock  should  begin  on  the  river  and  run  back  one 
mile  and  a  third,  and  be  75  rods  wide. 

Subsequently  the}'  offered  another  tier  of  lots  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  reaching  from  Sandv  River  to 
Canaan,  —  the  new  gift  containing  a  good  mill-privilege, 
which  was  highlv  prized  in  those  days.  This  very  liberal 
otfer  brought  ^^'illiam  Warren  here  from  Pepperell  in 
1773.  James  McDaniels,  William  Fletcher  and  a  Mr. 
Lamson  came  about  the  same  time,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Norridgewock  village. 

The  passage  of  Arnold's  army  up  the  Kennebec  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 775,  was  a  great  event  in  those  days  of  dreariness. 
The  arm}'  halted  at  Skowhegan  and  at  Noi-ridgewock. 
At  the  former  place  they  marked  a  road  around  the  falls 
by  spotting  the  trees, — the  location  of  tlic  tiourishing 
'  village  of  Skowhegan  of  to-day.  At  Norridgewock  they 
left  the  last  trace  of  the  white  men  ;  for,  at  that  time,  no 
track  of  a  .settler  could  be  found  farther  from  the  sea  than 
NoiTidgewock  village.* 

Somerset  County  was  organized  March  1,  1809,  and 
N'orridgewock  was  .selected  as  the  shire  town.  For  a 
number  of  ^  ears  the  courts  were  held  in  an  old  wooden 
building.    In  1«1()  tlic  present  jail  was  built,  and.  ten 

•  Fort}' -eight  miles  above  Skowhegan  the  army  encamped  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  national  ensign  was  there  planted;  and  ever  since  that 
time  the  place  is  known  as  Flagstaff.  A  gentleman  of  some  note 
resides  here,  l)earing  the  honored  cognomen  of  Miles  Standish,  a 
descendant  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth  memory.  Among  his 
ancestors  he  also  includes  the  excellent  Gov.  Bradford.  Mr.  Standish 
is  said  to  \>c  the  first  male  descendant  of  the  Bradford  family  bom  out- 


years  later,  a  court-house  was  erected.  This  continuetl 
in  use  as  built  until  1847,  when  extensive  repairs  were 
made.  In  l.s71  the  legislature  changed  the  shire  to 
Skowhegan.  on  condition  that  that  town  should  furnish 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  offices  of  the  county. 
The  ollices  were  furnished,  and  the  shire  was  removed, 
thus  causing  a  feud  between  the  two  towns  that  only 
3'ears  can  heal.  In  1873  ex-Gov.  Abner  Coburn  erected, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  court-liouse  costing  upwards  of 
$54,000,  and  presented  it  to  the  coiuity.  The  old  jail  in 
Xorridgewock  is  still  in  use,  but  that  must  soon  give 
place  to  a  better  structure  in  the  shire  town. 

From  the  old  towns  of  Canaan  and  Xorridgewock  the 
settlements  spread  in  ever}'  direction,  following  the  rivers 
the  more  closely,  however.  Starks  was  probably  the  next 
settled,  and  then  came  Anson,  Fairfield,  Cornville, 
Athens,  Bingham.  Mercer,  New  Portland,  Solon,  Har- 
mony, Hartland,  Palm}  ra,  Madison  and  otliers  in  quick 
succession.  In  every  instance  the  best  land  was  taken 
first.  The  settlers  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  this 
respect,  or  they  would  not  have  prospered  so  well. 

What  is  now  Somerset  County  was  formerly  the  up|)ci- 
part'  of  Kennebec  County.    When  it  was  incorporated. 

I  in  1809,  it  took  about  four-fifths  of  the  territory  from 
the  mother  count}-.  Since  that  time,  the  territory  has 
been  curtailed  to  help  make  up  Franklin,  Piscataquis 
and  Aroostook  counties.  Divided  as  it  has  been,  it  is 
still  of  good  size,  and  has  a  steady  and  substantial  (jop- 
ulation.  Notwithstanding  it  has  miles  upon  miles  of 
fine  farms,  there  are  still  large  tracts  of  woodland  yet  to 
know  the  axe  of  the  settler.    Somerset  has  '28  incor- 

i  porated  towns,  and  has  some  20  or  30  plantations.  The 
county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  line,  on 
the  east  by  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis  counties,  on  the 
south  by  Kennebec  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Frank- 

I  lin  County.    In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county  lies 

'•  a  portion  of  Moosehead  Lake,  a  body  of  water  35  I)}- 
12  miles,  with  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  The  lake  is 
1,023  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  lake  is  the 
source  of  the  Kennel)ec.  wliicli  runs  the  entire  length  oC 
the  county,  ftirnisliing  unsui'jjassed  water-power.  The 
whole  eouuly  lies  in  the  vaHey  of  the  Kennebec, 
making  the  soil  of  givat  value.  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kennebec  in  this  county  are  the  Sand}' 
River  iit  Stnrks,  Cai-aliassett  at  Anson,  Dead  at  Bow- 
side  the  limits  of  Plymouth  County.  He  was  born  in  Gorham,  Me.,  in 
18U4.  Mr.  Standish,  so  rich  in  ancestral  memories  and  virtues,  is  also 
ricn  in  temporal  things.  Of  a  very  commanding  presence,  moving  to 
Fiagstall  in  l»4l,  for  33  years  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the 
lumocr-tradc.  There  is  probal)ly  hardly  a  man  in  Somerset  County  who, 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  has  carried  on  a  more  extended  or  successful 
business. 
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towiK  ^loost'  at  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the  Wesserunsett 
at  Skowhegan.  The  jjrevailing  rock  is  mica-schist,  run- 
ning into  clay  slate  in  spots,  and  clsowhevvx  into  gneiss, 
and  ))roki'n  by  gran- 
ite veins,  hi  nearly 
e\ery  jjortion  of  the 
eonnty  granite  of  suf- 
lic'ient  (jnantity  for  or- 
dinar\"  building  pur- 
po.ses  can  be  Ibund. 
The  lower  part  of  the 
county  is  only  broken 
by  .-.liiall  hills ;  btit 
about  the  forks  of  the 
river  the  hills  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  small 
mountains.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  tlie  lake  the 
mountains  and  hills 
disappear,  leaving  a 
tlat,  open  country.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  land  is  .specially 
adapted  to  agricultu- 


NORTH- CHANNEL  DAM,  SKOWH liG-AN,  ME. 


ral  pursuits,  while  the  water-power  of  the  Kennebec  and 
its  man}' tril)ntaries.  great  and  small,  affords  vmsurpassed 
facilities  tor  nianul'acturing  ]")nrposos.  Two  railroads  run 
into  the  county,  I'ur- 
iiisliing  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  ti'anspor- 
tation  on  linorable 
terms.  The  principal 
towns  arc  as  fc^Uows  : 
Skowhegax  (situ- 
ated at  the  terminus 
of  the  luaneli  of  the 
Maine  Central  K.ail- 
road  f^om^^'^atervillc ) 
is  the  shire  town,  and 
the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  in  the  county. 
The  territor}'  •was  a 
part  of  Canaan,  the 
lirst  town  settled  in 
the  county.  In  1823 
it  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of 
Millbinu.    In  1830  it 

tooii  its  prc-sent  name,  which  was  given  to  tlie  h^cality  of 
the  falls  by  tlu^  Indians.  The  name;  signifies  a  "  phicc  to 
w;i1(  ii."  refen-ing  to  the  iiabits  of  the  savages  of  gather- 


ing  at  the  falls  to  catch  salmon  and  other  lish  iu  abun- 
dance. The  town  formerl_v  had  an  area  of  19,071  acres, 
but  in  18G1  Bloomfield,  just  across  the  river,  was  an- 
nexed, so  that  it  now 
has  an  area  of  30,981 
acres.  Of  this,  some 
75  or  100  acres  are 
covered  l)y  ponds  of 
water.  The  popula- 
tion is  over  4,000. 
The  water-jjower  fur- 
nished by  the  Ken- 
nebec River  is  A'ery 
valuable.  The  total 
fall  is  28  feet  iu  half 
a  mile,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  per- 
pendicular. An  isl- 
and at  the  head  of 
th(i  fall  divides  the 
river  into  two  chan- 
nels. The  bed  of  the 
river  on  both  sides  is 
of  solid  rock.  The 
power  is  estimated  at  5,852  hurse-power,  or  234,000 
spindles.  There  are  two  saw-mills,  a  carding-mill,  two 
grist-mills,  two  or  three  mnoliine-slioi)s,  paper,  pulp  and 

planing  mills,  an  oil- 
cloth factoi'V,  and  a 
number  of  smaller 
establishments.  The 
town  is  the  natural 
centre  of  trade  for  all 
the  upper  part  of  this 
county,  and  for  por- 
tions of  Franklin  and 
Piscataquis  counties. 
Its  churches  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ; 
and  its  schools  are 
successfullj'  managed. 
The  town,  as  well  as 
the  count}'  and  State, 
is  largely  indebted  to 
ex -Gov.  Abner  Co- 
burn  for  its  present 
prosperous  condition. 
Mr.  Coburn's  father, 
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Eleazar  Coburn,  moved  from  Massachusetts  in  1792, 
at  the  age  of  15  years,  being  one;  of  tlie  earl}-  settlers  on 
the  upper  Kennebec  Valley.   Tiie  father  was  a  farmer  and 
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surveyor.  Abnerwas  boru  in  1803  in  Canaan,  and  after 
arri-\-ing  of  age,  he,  -with  a  j-ounger  brother,  Philander, 
assisted  his  father  in  surveying  and  exploring  the  million 
acres  included  in  the  "  Brigham  purchase,"  so  called. 
The  three  afterwards  formed  a  copartnership  under  the 
name  of  E.  Cobm-n  &  Sous.  At  the  death  of  the  father, 
in  184:5,  the  sons  continued  the  business.  The  junior 
partner  died  in  187G.  The  compauj-,  of  which  the 
governor  is  almost  the  sole  member,  now  owns  about 
450,000  acres  in  Maine,  and  several  thousand  acres  in 
the  "Western  States.  In  fiict,  Mr.  Coburn  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  landholder  in  the  United  vStates,  and  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Maine.  He  was  governor  of  the  State 
in  1863.  His  charities  have  been  ver}-  large  of  late 
years.  The  largest  have  been  the  gift  of  an  elegant 
court-house  to  his  na- 
tive county,  and  §75,- 
000  to  Coll)y  University. 

XORRIDGEWOCK  (for- 

merh'  the  shire  town) 
is  five  miles  from  Skow- 
hegan  on  the  Kennebec 
Kiver  and  tlie  Somerset 
Railroad.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  fa- 
mous Indiau  chief  Xor- 
rid";ewo«;.  which  sig-ni- 
fies  •  •  smooth  water. " 
The  river,  as  it  passes 
through  this  village,  is 
remarkably  smooth, — 
but  three  miles  above 
there  is  an  unimportant  water-fall  of  eight  feet,  at  wliat 
i-;  known  as  Bombazee  Rips.  In  the  village,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  small  power  furnished 
by  the  Sawtelle  stream,  which  runs  into  the  Kennebec 
here.  The  town  was  settled  as  earl}'  as  1773.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1788.  "While  agriculture  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  place,  the  village  contains  manufactories 
of  lumber,  furniture,  harnesses,  boots  and  shoes,  granite, 
&c.  The  popular  Eaton  Famil}-  School  is  located  here. 
The  streets  of  the  village  are  lined  with  beautiful  trees, 
set  out  many  j'ears  ago.  Old  Point,  the  home  of  the 
Indians  200  years  ago,  was  formerly  in  tliis  town,  but 
has  passed  into  the  limits  of  Madison.  The  population 
is  nearly  2,000. 

Canaax  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Somerset  Count}-. 
Skowhegan  was  set  off  from  it  in  1822,  and  later.  Bloom- 
field.  The  town  was  settled  in  1770,  and  incorporated 
in  1788.  Tlic  population  is  about  1,500.  The  principal 
business  is  farming,  although  there  is  considerable  lum- 
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ber  manufactured.  One  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  "Weston, 
one  of  the  very  first  settlers — Samuel — was  a  ver}'  prom- 
inent man  in  the  town,  filling  a  large  number  of  local 
otlices.  His  descendants  are  now  living  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Starks  was  first  settled  by  James  "Waugh,  who  came 
from  Massachusetts  in  1772.  He  started  up  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  with  his  gun  and  dog,  and  said  he  was  deter- 
mined to  travel  until  he  found  a  farm  to  suit  him,  if  he 
went  to  Canada.  He  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy 
River,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  ver}'  best 
forms  in  the  State.  This  farm  is  opposite  Old  Point,  and 
its  productiveness  is  truly  wonderful.  Capt.  Fletcher 
and  his  two  sons,  also  from  Massachusetts,  were  the 
next  to  arrive  to  keep  him  company.    In  1734,  "W^augh 

and  the  two  3'ounger 
Fletchers  were  married, 
and  brovight  their  wives 
into  the  little  settle- 
ment to  help  them  share 
the  hardships  of  the  al- 
most unbroken  forest. 
Mr.  "Waugh  was  the 
chief  man  of  the  place 
for  many  years,  in  fact, 
during  his  lifetime,  and 
hi'  loft  a  large  family, 
from  which  descended 
nearly  all  who  bear  the 
name  in  this  vicinit}* 
to-da}'.  In  Februaiy, 
1795,  the  town  was  in- 
corj^orated,  taking  its  name  from  Gen.  John  Stark,  the 
Bennington  hero.    The  population  is  about  1,100. 

Principal  among  the  remaining  towns  are  : — Anson  (in- 
corporated in  1798  ;  population,  1,74G),  having  an  acad- 
emy'and  a  newspaper — the  "Advocate"  —  and  devoted 
successfully  ]both  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits—  stock  raising  being  somewhat  of  a  specialty  here, 
wool  also,  and  formerly  wheat:  Madison  (1804,  1,408), 
named  for  President  Madison,  and  containing  30,000 
acres  of  land,  its  principal  business  being  fanning : 
PiTTSFiELD  (population  nearly  2,000),  formerly  called 
Plymouth,  but  in  1824  named  Pittsfield  in  honor  of 
William  Pitts,  Esq.,  then  a  large  property-holder  in 
town  ;  a  small  manufacturing  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Maine  Central  Institute,  a  preparatory  school  of  Bates 
College:  New  Poutlaxd  (1808,  1,454),  settled  in  1783, 
and  originally  given  to  the  sufferers  of  Falmouth,  now 
Portland,  by  the  Ocneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  in- 
demnify them  in  part  for  losses  sustained  by  tlie  destruc- 
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tiou  of  the  town  by  the  British  fleet  iu  1783,  "its  oldest 
inhabitant"  having  been  Andrew  Elliott,  one  of  the  eariier 
settlers,  a  verj'  public-spirited  man,  and  who  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  103  j-ears :  Fairfield  (1788,  2,999), 
so  called  because  of  the  fine  appearance  of  the  country, 
having  five  A-illages,  and  doing  a  flourishing  business  in 


the  manufacture  of  lumber :  Solon  (incorporated  in 
1808,  1,176),  settled  in  1782,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
villages  of  the  Kennebec  valley,  and  the  centre  of  trade 
for  several  towns:  and  Athens  (1804,  1,540),  settled 
about  1782,  a  flourishing  agricultural  town,  and  favored 
with  a  thriving  village. 


WALDO  COUi^TY. 


BY  ALBERT   f.  WIGGIN. 


A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  State  of  Maine,  shows  that 
Waldo  County  is  situated  upon  the  waters  of  Penobscot 
Ba}'  and  River,  which  bound  it  upon  the  east  and  south- 
east. Knox  County  forms  the  southern  border,  Kenne- 
bec County  the  western,  Somerset  the  north-western,  and 
Penobscot  County  the  northern.  Waldo  County  is  some- 
what near  a  square  iu  fonn,  although  its  outline  is  irreg- 
ular. Its  largest  side,  and  nine  of  the  towns,  are  upon 
the  bay  and  river  ;  this  extent  of  shore  line  gives  excel- 
lent maritime  facilities.  An  open  winter  harbor  au}'- 
where  on  the  coast,  and  many  s^Dacious  havens  with  good 
depth  of  water,  afford  the  best  of  advantages  for  ship- 
building, commerce  and  the  fisheries.  The  agricultural 
resources  of  the  county  are  good,  and  farming  is  carried 
on  in  every  town  with  more  or  less  success. 

Waldo  Countj'  formed  part  of  York  County's  territory 
until  17G0,  when  Lincoln  County  was  established,  which 
included  it  till  1789,  when  Hancock  County  was  erected  ; 
this  next  held  it  until  1827,  when  on  February  7th,  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  county  of  Waldo,  and  was  named 
for  Gen.  Samuel  Waldo.  The  erection  of  Knox  County 
in  1860,  took  off  from  Waldo  County  the  towns  of 
Ai)pleton,  Camden,  Hope,  North  Haven,  and  Vinal- 
haven.  In  its  present  form,  AValdo  County  embraces  25 
towns  and  one  cit}'.  The  population  in  1870  was  34,640. 
Tliere  are  no  mountains  in  the  county,  strictly  speaking, 
but  there  are  several  higli  hills  wliich  have  been  given 
the  title.  The  surface  is  broken  and  uneven.  In  Pros- 
pect, Stockton  and  Frankfort,  the  view  of  the  Penobscot 
Kiver  and  vallej-  from  the  high,  rounded  hills,  almost 
ecjuais  the  sceneiy  of  the  Hudson.  At  Belfast,  the  har- 
bor has  often  been  called  as  beautiful  as  the  Bay  of 
Naples. 

A  historj'  of  Waldo  County  properly  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  Muscongus,  or  Waldo  Patent.   This  grant. 


issued  by  the  Ptymouth  Council  in  1630,  to  John  Beau- 
champ  of  London,  and  Thomas  Leverett  of  Boston, 
Eng.,  extended  on  the  seaboard  between  the  Muscongus 
and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  comprised  nearly  1 ,000  square 
miles,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  present  county  of  Knox, 
except  the  Fox  Islands,  and  of  Waldo  County  with  the 
exception  of  territory  now  covered  by  five  towns.  No 
price  was  paid  for  this  tract ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
settlement  of  this  section  would  enhance  the  A'alue  of 
others.  Success  in  the  fisheries  at  Monhegan,  and  in 
other  localities  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  hastened  an 
occupation  of  the  Muscongus  grant ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1630,  Edward  Ashley  and  William  Pierce,  agents  of 
the  patentees,  came  with  laborers  and  mechanics,  and 
established  a  trading-house  on  the  George's  River,  in 
what  is  now  Thomaston. 

This  settlement  was  broken  up  by  King  Philip's  war, 
which  terminated  in  1678.  After  this  the  whole  territorj' 
lay  desolate  for  nearly  40  j'ears.  On  the  death  of  Beau- 
champ,  Leverett  became  by  law  possessed  of  the  whole 
grant,  and  for  several  years  he  assumed  its  management. 
Through  him  the  patent  descended  to  his  son.  Gov.  John 
Leverett  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1714,  to  President 
John  Leverett  of  Harvard  College,  the  grandson  of  the 
latter,  and  the  gi^at-grandson  of  the  original  grantee. 
In  1719,  peace  was  apparently  restored,  and  Leverett 
entered  upon  measures  for  resettling  and  reorganizing 
the  patent.  He  parcelled  the  land  into  ten  shares  in 
common,  and  conveyed  them  to  certain  persons  thence- 
forth called  the  "Ten  Proprietors."  These  owners 
admitted  20  other  partners,  termed  the  "Twenty  Asso- 
ciates," among  whom  were  Cornelius  and  Jonathan 
Waldo  of  Boston.  The  Twenty  Associates  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Waldos,  100,000  acres.  Under  their 
auspices,  in  1719-20,  two  plantations,  which  subsequent- 
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ly  became  the  thriving  towns  of  Thomaston  and  "Wairen, 
were  commenced.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  patent.    In  1726,  one  David 

,  Dunbar,  ■who  had  obtained  an  apjjointment  styling  him 
"  Surveyor-General  of  the  King's  "Woods,"  became  very 
aggressive.  He  claimed  a  reservation  of  all  pine-trees 
in  Maine,  in  diameter  over  two  feet,  as  masts  for  the 
British  navy.  He  drove  the  lumberers,  by  force,  from 
their  homes,  seized  their  timber,  and  burned  their  saw- 
mills. Samuel  Waldo  was  sent  to  England  to  procui'e  a 
revocation  of  Dunbar's  authority,  and  in  the  end  suc- 
ceeded. For  this,  and  other  valuable  services,  the  30 
partners  conveyed  to  him  one-half  of  the  whole  patent. 
In  1744  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  and  gained  the  title  of  General  or  Brigadier  Waldo. 
After  the  accession  of  Gen.  Waldo  to  so  large  an  inter- 

!  est  in  the  patent,  added  to  what  he  had  inherited  of  his 
father's  share,  about  200,000  acres  still  belonged  to  the 
old  proprietors.  In  1734  Gen.  Waldo  contracted  with 
the  Twenty  Associates  to  purchase  one-half  of  their 
shares,  leaving  them  100,000  acres;  this  arrangement 
was  not  completed  until  1768.  Gen.  Waldo  offered 
favorable  inducements  for  European  immigration,  and  in 
1749  German  colonists  established  the  town  of  Waldo- 

!  borough.  Owing  to  his  influence  Fort  Pownall,  Stock- 
ton, was  built  at  a  time  when  no  white  inhabitant  retained 
a  dwelling-place  upon  the  shores  of  Penobscot  River  or 
Belfast  Bay.  While  upon  a  tour  of  observation  to  this 
portion  of  his  estate,  he  died  suddenly  near  Bangor, 
May  23,  1759,  at  the  age  of  63  years.     A  county-, 

I  two  thriving  towns,  and  the  lofty  elevation  of  Mount 

I  Waldo,  perpetuate  his  name. 

I     The  land  descended  to  the  general's  four  children, 

[  Samuel,  Francis,  Lucy  and  Hannah.  The  last  named 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Flucker,  secretary  of  the 
Province.  Flucker  afterwards  purchased  the  shares  be- 
longing to  Samuel.  Lucy  died  without  children,  and  her 
interest  fell  to  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Flucker  and 
Francis  Waldo  were  Tories.   The}-  removed  to  England, 

!  and  their  property  became  forfeited  to  the  State.  In 
1774,  Henr}' Knox,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  Revo- 
lution, married  Miss  Lucy  Flucker,  the  second  daughter 

I  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Waldo)  Flucker,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Waldo.  When  the  Revolution  had 
ended,  Gen.  Knox  purchased  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
patent ;  the  remainder  was  the  property  of  his  wife. 
The  territory  was  sun-eyed,  the  lines  adjusted,  and  in 

I  1792  Gen.  Knox  took  formal  possession  of  his  estate, 
which  then  contained  only  nine  incorjjorated  towns.  He 
did  much  to  induce  immigration.  Sometime  before  his 
death  —  which  occurred  in  1806  —  he  became  involved  in 


pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  1798  he  mortgaged  that 
part  of  his  domain  now  comprised  in  Waldo  County  to 
Gen.  Lincoln  and  Col.  Jackson,  who  had  been  his  sure- 
ties. This  mortgage  was  in  1802  assigned  to  Messrs. 
Israel  Thorndike,  David  Sears,  and  William  Prescott, 
of  Boston  ;  and  the^'  foreclosed  it.  They  established  a 
land  agenc}'  in  Belfast  in  1809.  Many  of  the  land  titles 
in  Waldo  County  are  derived  through  these  proprietors. 
It  is  not  known  what  price  was  paid  for  the  mortgage 
by  Thorndike,  Sears  and  Prescott.  The  valuation  of 
their  unsold  land  in  the  county  was,  in  1815,  $148,000. 
The  lands  owned  by  the  original  mortgagees  are  now 
alienated  excepting  Brigadier's  of  Sears  Island  in  Sears- 
port,  which  is  the  propert}-  of  David  and  Henry  F.  Sears, 
of  Boston,  great-grandsons  of  the  first  mortgagee. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1759  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  planted  in  Waldo  Count}-.  The  British  crown 
had  secured  and  fortified  St.  John's  River,  and  the  en- 
em}-  had  no  other  outlet  to  the  sea  than  through  the 
Penobscot  River.  Gov.  Pownall  of  Massachusetts  hav- 
ing called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  fortification  at  Penobscot, 
an  expedition,  headed  by  the  governor,  proceeded  to  the 
region,  and  began  the  construction  of  a  fort  at  Wasaum- 
keag  Point,  now  Fort  Point,  within  the  present  limits  of 
Stockton.  [See  p.  479.]  It  was  while  accompan}-ing  a 
detachment  which  had  ascended  the  river  a  few  miles 
above  where  Brewer  now  stands,  and  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  that  Gen.  Samuel  Waldo  dropped  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  soon  after  expired. 

The  deceased  general  was  buried  at  the  "  Point,"  with 
militar}-  honors  and  religious  services,  on  the  evening  of 
May  25,  1759.     A  sermon,  the  first  in  Waldo  County, 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips.  The  fort,  completed 
July  28,  1759,  was  called  Fort  Povenall.    Until  the  Re- 
volutionary war  a  garrison  was  constantly  maintained. 
Gen.  Jedediah  Preble,  with  a  force  of  84  men,  was  first  i 
placed  in  command.    Both  in  civil  and  military  life  he 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  inscribe  his  name  upon  the 
page  of  history.    He  was  the  father  of  Commodore  1 
Preble,  a  still  more  distinguished  man.    He  died  at  I 
Portland  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  77.    In  1763,  Gen.  ! 
Preble  resigned  the  command  of  the  fort,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  Thomas  Goldthwaite,  a  native  of  Chelsea, 
Mass,    He  was  paymaster  in  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  in  1755.    While  resident  at  Fort  Pownall,  , 
he  was  commissioned  as  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  ' 
this  section.    He  solemnized  tlie  first  marriages  on  the 
river.    In  1770  he  was  superseded  by  John  Preble,  son 
of  the  first  commander  of  the  fort.    But  Gov.  Hutchin- 
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son,  a  zealous  roj'alist,  coming  into  power  the  following 
year,  reinstated  Goldthwaite  into  his  fonner  office.  Be- 
ing a  Tory,  Goldthwaite  permitted  Capt.  Mowatt,  of  the 
British  sloop  ' '  Canseau  "  to  dismantle  the  fort  and  take 
away  its  defences  in  1775.  This  brought  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  settlers.  The  next  year  all  his 
commissions  were  revoked,  and  Goldthwaite  joined  the 
British  forces.  He  was  di'owned  dming  the  Revolution- 
ary v>-ar  hy  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  for  Nova  Scotia.  In  July,  1775,  the 
block-house  and  all  the  wooden  works  were  burned  to 
the  ground  for  fear  that  they  would  be  occupied  by  the 

I  enemy  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants. 

I  The  trading-house  was  kept  up  until  1777. 

The  remains  of  the  breastwork  of  Fort  Pownall  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  about  25  rods  from  the  water's  edge,  in 
front  of  the  present  great  summer  hotel,  called  the 
Wasaumkeag  Hoiise.  Fort  Point  is  the  outer  promon- 
tory of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Stockton,  but  was  the 
town  of  Prospect  formerly.  It  rises  quite  abruptly  on 
the  south  and  east,  some  60  or  70  feet  from  the  sea,  but 
on  the  westerl}'  side  a  passage  opens  of  easy  ascent  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  heights  above.  Looking  down 
the  eastern  channel  of  the  Penobscot  Bay  a  long  and  tine 
sea-view  is  had,  while  all  the  towns  and  villages  from 
Bucksport  round  nearly  to  Owl's  Head,  are  distinctly 
seen.  On  the  old  parade-ground  a  growth  of  trees  — 
some  18  inches  in  diameter  —  now  stands. 

One  of  the  first  centennial  celebrations  *  ever  held  in 
this  country  was  held  at  Fort  Point,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1859.  The  number  of  persons  present  was  estimated  to 
be  at  least  8,000. 

AMien  it  was  found  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pownall 
afforded  protection  and  securitj',  the  tide  of  emigration 

1  soon  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  Waldo  County. 
Between  1760  and  1772  all  the  towns  washed  b}' 
Penobscot  waters,  between  Camden  and  Bangor  on  the 

;  one  side,  and  Castine  and  Brewer  on  the  other,  were 
penetrated  by  hard}'  yeomanry,  designing  here  to  make 
a  liomc  for  themselves  and  their  descendants.  All  the 
towns  within  the  shore  limits  of  the  count}',  except  Sears- 
port,  Stockton  and  Winterport,  received  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration between  177.'j  and  1812.  Little  did  tlie  men  who 
erected  Fort  Pownall,  or  the  men  who,  under  its  protec- 

i  tion,  first  settled  the  shores  of  the  Penobscot,  apprehend 

I  what  marvellous  changes  the  succeeding  century  would 
witness. 

•  The  Rev.  Joshua  Hall  of  Frankfort,  91  years  of  age,  was  president 
'  of  the  da}'.    Among  the  aged  people  in  attendance  was  a  Mrs.  Bassick, 
aged  97  years,  who  was  boni  near  the  fort  soon  aftei'  its  erection,  and 
who  had  lived  to  see  its  last  perishable  vestige  pass  away,  and  the  gene- 
ration with  it. 


Towns. 

The  city  of  Belfast  is  the  shire  town  of  Waldo  I 
Count}',  and  the  terminus  of  the  Belfast  and  Moosehead 
Lake  Railroad.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pas-  ' 
sagassawakeag  River,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Penob- 
scot Bay,  about  20  miles  from  its  entrance,  and  about 
10  miles  westerly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River.  Belfast  Harbor  is  the  north-western  arm  of  Pe- 
nobscot Bay. 

The  situation  of  the  cit}'  is  elevated.  Along  the  shore 
of  the  ba}'  and  river  the  land  rises  gradually,  exhibiting 
an  undulating  surface,  intercepted  by  an  occasional  riv- 
ulet. The  summit  of  Congress  Street  is  178  feet  above 
tide-water.  From  this  point  is  a  prospect  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty.  Passing  over  the  populous  part  of  the 
city,  which  occuj^ies  the  declivit}^  of  the  hill,  the  eye 
commands  a  view  of  Penobscot  Bay,  having  a  width  of 
12  miles,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Desert  rising  in 
the  far  distance. 

Next  to  Prospect,  as  originally  formed,  Belfast,  then  ■ 
called  Passagassawakeag  Plantation,  was  the  first  tract 
surveyed  by  the  Waldo  jjroprietors  for  actual  purchasers. 
This  was  in  1768.  The  first  settlers  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction,  who  emigrated  to  America,  and  built 
up  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  which  they  called  Lon- 
donderr}'. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Londonderry  was  one  John 
Mitchell.  His  son  in  after  years  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  practical  surve5'or.  In  1765,  while  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Passamaquodd}^,  where  he  had  been  making 
survej's  under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Barnard,  he  visited  ' 
Penobscot  Bay.  Impressed  with  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  liarbor,  and  learning  at  Fort  Pownall  that  the 
land  upon  which  it  bordered  was  for  sale,  he  communi- 
cated the  information  to  his  neighbors.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  a  "  communit}-,"  or  "proprietary," 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  purchase  of  the  township. 
Mitchell  was  the  largest  owner,  and  is  generall}'  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  tlie  town. 

In  Ma}',  1770,  tiie  first  immigration  of  the  new  settlers 
took  place.  A  party  of  30  or  more  removed  their  goods 
from  Londonderry  to  Haverhill.  Here  a  gondola  floated  J 
them  down  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embarked.  On  ' 
reaching  Belfast,  some  of  the  pilgrims  were  so  discour- 
aged at  the  gloomy  prospect  that  they  did  not  even  step 
a  foot  on  shore,  but  returned  in  the  vessel.  Others, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  cast  down.  With  hopeful 
hearts,  James  Miller  and  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
first  landed,  at  the  foot  of  the  Frothingliam  lot.  For 
many  years,  the  descendants  of  Miller  used  annually  to 
repair  to  the  rock  where  the  first  landing  took  place,  and 
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duly  celebrate  the  event.  The  settlement  thus  begun 
grew  slowly,  and  June  22,  1773,  Belfast  was  incorijorated 
a  town,  although  but  25  families  had  arrived.  The  name 
was  given  by  Miller  to  perpetuate  that  of  his  birth-place 
in  Ireland. 

In  their  religious  beliefs,  the  first  settlers  were  rigid 
Presbyterians.  Two  meeting-houses  were  erected  in 
the  summer  of  1792  —  one  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Price,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  four 
years  after.  After  the  occupation  of  Castine  hy  the 
British,  the  settlers  deserted  the  town  and  did  not  return 
until  1783.  Town  government  was  resumed  in  1786. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  Belfast  was  invested  by  the  British, 
but  no  hann  was  done  to  any  person,  and  all  goods  taken 
were  paid  for.  The  first  post-office  was  opened  in  1797  ; 
and  Belfast  was  made  a  port  of  entrj'  in  1818.  The 
'•  Hancock  Gazette,"  begim  in  1820,  was  the  first  news- 
paper. The  present  newspapers  published  in  Belfast 
are  '-The  Progressive  Age,"  and  "The  Republican 
Journal."  There  are  no  other  papers  published  in  Waldo 
County.  Belfast  was  made  the  shire  town  of  the  county 
in  1828.  A  city  charter  was  adopted  in  1853.  The  first 
mayor  was  Hon.  Ralph  C.  Johnson. 

Belfast  has  twice  been  visited  b}'  extensive  conflagra- 
tions. The  first  was  Oct.  12,  1865,  when  the  loss  was 
8200,000.  The  second,  and  the  more  disastrous,  oc- 
curred during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday, 
Aug.  24,  1873.   The  whole  loss  by  this  fire  was  $350,000. 

At  ijresent,  Belfast  is  a  handsome  citj*,  well  laid  out, 
compact  in  the  business  portion,  while  the  streets  de- 
voted to  residences  arc  wide  and  well  shaded.  In  the 
past,  ship-building  has  been  the  principal  business  of  the 
place,  and  to-day  the  citizens  have  large  amounts  in- 
vested in  navigation.  A  large  shoe-factory  gives  steady 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  a 
sash  and  blind  factory  is  also  a  flourishing  institution. 
There  are  also  many  minor  manufactories.  The  city 
contains  two  banks,  a  custom-house,  and  six  churches. 

There  is  no  instance  of  the  trial  of  any  person  for  a 

•  There  is  extant  an  ancient  account-boolt,  which  was  kept  at  the  fort 
from  1773  to  1775.  It  is  in  that  fine  record-hand  our  ancestors  were 
accastomed  to  write,  and  is  in  every  way  a  rare  curiosity.  From  the 
pWces  charged,  the  currency  then  used  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
depreciated  money.  Like  almost  every  book  of  its  kind  and  date, 
nearly  every  other  charge  reads,  "for  rum."  One  gallon  of  this  great 
article  of  trade  was  considered  a  fair  cqtiivalcnt  for  about  half  a  dozen 
moose.  On  some  pages  of  the  account-book,  one-third  of  the  charges 
arc  for  mm,  and  on  some  others,  nearly  one-half.  Against  the  most 
respectable  names  of  that  day  are  frequent  charges  of  i  pint  rum,  '2s.  3d., 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  ]  pound  tea,  1.5s.,  or  two  ounces,  74.  Gd. 
Using  ardent  spirits  freely  at  such  a  price  will  partly  account  for  the 
poverty  of  those  early  days.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  or  so  imperious  the  demand  of  appetite,  that  men  would  go^ 
in  debt  for  N.  E.  rum  at  2s.  3d.  a  half-pint. 


capital  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Belfast. 
But  four  trials  for  murder  have  ever  taken  place  in  the 
county.  The  present  population  of  Belfast  is  about 
6,000  ;  valuation  of  estates,  $2,660,879. 

Prospect  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Waldo  County. 
The  year  1759,  in  which  Fort  Pownall  was  erected, 
doubtless  dates  the  beginning  of  its  history.  The  early 
settlers  named  their  plantation  Frankfort.  When  Frank- 
fort was  incorporated,  June  25,  1789,  it  embraced  the 
present  towns  of  Hampden,  Winterport,  Prospect,  and 
parts  of  Stockton,  Searsport  and  Belfast.  Feb.  2-1,  1794, 
Frankfort  was  divided  into  three  towns,  and  Prospect 
was  incorporated  on  that  date.  The  latter,  being  the 
longest  settled,  retained  the  old  records  but  not  the 
name.  This  town  was  set  off  from  Hancock  County, 
and  annexed  to  Waldo  County  in  1827.  Later,  Prospect 
was  itself  divided,  Searsport  being  taken  off  in  1845, 
and  Stockton  in  1857.  Fort  Point  is  now  in  the  town  of 
Stockton,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  shall  tell  the 
stoiy  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  region  under  the 
head  of  Prospect.  The  first  inhabitants  of  what  was 
originally  Frankfort,  then  Prospect,  and  now  Stockton, 
settled  near  Fort  Pownall.  Several  had  been  soldiers  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  some  had  helped  to 
construct  the  fort.* 

The  season  of  the  Revolution  was  a  time  of  privation 
and  peril,  as  well  as  poverty  to  the  early  inhabitants. 
Fort  Pownall,  having  been  dismantled,  afforded  no  pro- 
tection to  them.  Castine  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  in  1779.  f  The  people  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England.  But  this  did 
not  save  them  from  various  annoyances.  While  the 
British  had  possession  of  Castine,  they  frequently  sent 
their  boats  across  the  hay  for  plunder.  Subsequently, 
the  Americans  kept  a  small  force  at  Camden  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  region  contiguous  to 
Fort  Pownall,  was  Joshua  Treat,  \  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  and  respectable  family*  of  Treats  now  inhabiting 

t  Great  was  the  terror  following  the  defeat  at  Castine.  Part  of  the 
vessels  of  the  American  fleet  fled  up  the  river,  and  were  pursued  in 
the  night  by  British  vessels,  which  kept  up  a  firing  upon  the  shore  as 
they  proceeded.  The  inhabitants  fied  to  the  recesses  of  the  forests  for 
safety.  Parents  took  their  children  to  some  deep  glen,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  shot.  There,  wnippiiig  their  little  ones  in  blankets, 
and  laying  them  upon  rude  beds  of  boughs,  they  watched  them  with 
sleepless  an.\iety. 

X  He  is  spoken  of  by  Gov.  Pownall  as  Lieut.  Joshua  Treat,  and  was 
employed  by  him  at  Fort  St.  Georges,  when  on  his  voyage  to  the  Penoli- 
scot,  as  interpreter  in  an  examination  there  had  of  some  Indians.  Ho 
evidently  was  an  officer  in  that  fort.  When  Fort  Pownall  was  built, 
that  at  Georges  lliver  was  abandoned,  and  Lieut.  Treat  being  a  gun- 
smith by  trade,  soon  came  to  this  place,  settled  near  the  fort,  and  pur- 
sued his  trade  not  only  at  the  garrison,  but  also  with  the  Indians. 
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-cveral  surrounding  towns.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  person  of  English  extraction  that  settled 
upon  the  Penobscot  River.  Between  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Treat,  1759,  and  1775,  several  men, 
from  -n-hom  have  descended  large  families,  settled  these 
shores  ;  Zethani  French  in  17C6,  Benj.  Shute  and  Honrv 
Black  in  17G0,  Miles  Staples  near  the  same  time. 
Staples's  son  Crawford,  liorn  in  1771,  was  the  lirst  white 
male  child  born  in  the  place.  Phoebe,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Curtis,  born 
Feb.  5,  1770.  was 
the  first  white  child 
claiming  nativity'  in 
the  town.  In  1773, 
Jas.  Nichols  settled 
at  the  shore,  where 
the  village  of  Sears- 
port  now  is.  John 
Park  and  Peleg  Pen- 
dleton settled  at  the 
Harbor  shortly  after 
the  Revolution.  John 
Odom,  who  settled  at 
Sandy  Point,  about 
three  miles  above  the 
fort,  built  the  first 
mill  on  the  Penobscot 
River.  At  the  close 
of  tlie  Revolution, 
there  were  23  fami- 
lies in  the  territory 
afterwards  incorpo- 
rated as  the  town  of 
Prospect.  Deep  pov- 
erty' prevailed  in  tlie 
little  conimunit3\ 

The  first  i)ost-office 
in  Prospect  was  es- 
tablished in  1795, and 
Benj.  Shute  was  postmaster.  At  the  time  the  town 
was  incorporated,  it  was  17  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  About  18  square  miles  of  it  were  taken 
off  to  form  Stockton,  March  13,  1857,  leaving  but  13 
square  miles  to  Prospect.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment began  in  1846  the  erection  of  a  stupendous  fortifi- 
cation at  Prospect  Ferr}'.    This  fort  was  named  Fort 

•  Fort  Knox  lias  no  garrison  ;  it  is  in  cliarge  of  old  Scrg't  Walker,  a 
veteran  who  was  a  favorite  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  is  tliercforc  kept  in  the 
sen'icc.  The  fort  is  l)uilt  of  granite  from  Mt.  Waldo,  and  it  is  massive 
and  solid  a.s  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests.  Begun  in  1846,  it  is  not  yet 
completed,  as  work  on  it  has  long  since  ceased  and  will  probably 
never  be  resumed.    Costing  about  a  million  dollars,  it  stands  a  monu- 


FORT  KNOX,  PROSPECT,  ME. 
[The  view  which  we  have  given  above,  has  been  carefully  copied  and  engraved 
from  a  photograph  of  this  interesting  fortification,  recently  taken.] 


Knox,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Knox  of  Revolutionarj'  fame. 
The  river  here  is  confined  between  high  banks,  and  Fort 
Knox  commands  the  narrows  and  the  river  in  both 
directions.*  Before  the  decay  of  American  shipping 
interests  considerable  ship-building  was  carried  on  in 
Prospect.  About  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  fertile,  — 
the  remainder  is  rocky  and  hill3'.  The  south  branch 
of  Marsh  River  runs  through  the  town.  There  are  i 
three  small  ponds.    The  two  principal  elevations  are 

Heagan  Mountain,  in  , 
the  north-east,  and  \ 
Mack  Mountain,  in  ; 
the  west.  The  popu-  | 
lation  numbers  886.  j 
Searsport,  former-  | 
I}'  a  part  of  Prospect 
and  Belfast,  was  set 
off  and  incorporated 
Feb.  13,  1845,  and 
named  in  honor  of 
David  Sears  of  Bos- 
ton, owner  of  Sears's 
Island.  The  village 
is  located  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot River,  and  is 
a  landing-place  for 
steamers.  Back  from 
the  river  there  are 
some  excellent  farms. 
The  inhabitants  have 
always  been  largely 
interested  in  naviga- 
tion and  ship -build- 
ing. The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  place 
are  indeed  remark- 
able. There  is  a  fine 
harbor,  and  therefore 
excellent  facilities  for 
ship-building.  Maiij'  wealth}'  sea-captains  reside  here. 
A  spool-factory  does  a  prosperous  business.  There  arc 
several  shipj'ards,  and  some  of  the  best  ships  that  float 
have  been  built  here.    The  churches  are  three  in  number. 

At  a  large  and  handsome  building  called  Union  Hall, 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Association  hold  an  annual 
fair,  which  has  ever  a  great  variety  of  exhibits.  Man}- 

ment  of  human  folly ;  for  since  the  present  advance  in  the  science  of 
war,  it  would  not  be  much  more  effective  in  time  of  danger  than  an 
ancient  feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  walk  through  its  winding 
passages  and  long  encircling  rifle-gallery  is  interesting  to  the  visitor, 
but  wearisome.  The  fort  has  reached  its  only  usefulness  —  that  of  a 
good  show  pliice. 
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of  the  farmers  are  those  enterprising  and  adventurous 
men  who  have  made  their  town  famous  the  world  over 
for  the  beauty  and  stanchness  of  its  ships,  as  well 
as  for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  handled.  "And 
they  are  good  fanners."  says  the  "'Belfast  Journal." 
•*  strange  as  it  may  seem  that  those  who  in  their  young 
days  ploughed  the  sea,  should  in  the  leisure  of  middle 
age  successfully  plough  the  land.  The}'  bring  into  their 
land  vocation  tlie  heartiness  of  the  sea,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  amateur.  They  have  travelled.  The 
quiet-looking  man  who  smokes  his  evening  pipe  at  the 
gate  can,  if  he  chooses,  tell  3'ou  of  the  dangers  of  the 

I  sea  in  far-off  regions,  of  hurricanes-  and  cj'clones,  of 

I  the  sailor's  perilous  yard-arm  in  mid-ocean  gales,  of  the 
winte»  night's  watch  on  the  icy  deck,  of  the  captain's 

'  anxiet}'  for  the  safety  of  property  and  life.  The}'  have 
doubled  the  eastern  and  western  capes,  sailed  to  far 
India  and  Australia,  and  brought  the  wealth  of  seas  to 
improve  and  adorn  their  homes.    One  prevailing  excel- 

j  lence  of  the  .Searsport  man  is  the  neatness  about  his 
grounds.  It  is  born  of  that  pnde  which  delights  in  the 
smart  appearance  of  a  ship,  and  which  hoh'stones  the 
deck  to  snowj-  whiteness,  squares  the  yards  to  exactness, 
and  disposes  the  running  rigging  in  concentric  coils.  So 
the  home  on  land  is  one  of  clipped  lawns,  handsome 
houses,  well-kept  fences,  and  a  general  air  of  thrift." 
The  population  in  1870  was  2,282. 
Stocktox,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
wa.s* incorporated  from  Prospect,  March  13,  18.37.  The 
town  comprises  much  level  and  productive  land.  For- 
merlv  ship-building  was  extensivel}'  earned  on,  and 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  town  is  due  to  that  business. 
There  are  good  harbors  at  Sand}'  Point,  Fort  Point  Cove 
and  Cape  JeUison.  A  light-house,  erected  in  18.37, 
stands  on  Fort  Point,  whicii  has  an  elevation  of  123  feet 

j  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Population  in  1^70,  2,089. 

I  WiNTERPORT,  fonnerly  part  of  Frankfort,  is  situated 
on  a  line  harbor  in  the  Penobscot  Kivcr,  which  is  gener- 
ally open  in  winter,  hence  the  name  of  the  town.  The 

;  capacious  wharves,  large  storcliouses  and  quiet  ship-yards, 

,  tell  of  the  former  activity  and  prosperity.  Since  1870 
there  has  been  little,  il"  any,  increase  of  population, 
many  mechanics  having  moved  to  the  granite  islands  of 

'  Penobscot  Bay,  while  some  have  gone  "West.  Formerly 
ship-building  was  carried  on,  making  this  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  in  Maine.    The  hard  times  of 

1  1857,  and   stagnation    of  vessel   property  following, 

j  brought  financial  ruin  to  builders  and  owners ;  but  an 

j     •  These  haulers  were  dubbed  "  Israelites,"  for  their  early  rising.  Fre- 
quently 100  or  more  teams  would  be  on  the  wharf  for  a  load,  at  one  or^ 
two  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  the  winter,  and  the  late  hours  of  the  day  would 


occasional  vessel  has  been  built  hero  since  then.  Years 
ago  large  quantities  of  flour,  grain,  and  other  commodi- 
ties were  landed  here  and  hauled  13  miles  to  Baneor, 
thus  making  employment  for  fanners'  teams  for  miles 
around.* 

Thirty  years  ago  Theophilus  Gushing  conducted  a  steam 
mill,  the  usual  annual  product  of  which  was  11,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  200,000  sugar-box  shooks.  The 
mill  then  employed  100  men,  and  was  run  day  and  night. 
Winterport  is  the  pioneer  town  in  the  State  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  clothing.  The  town  was  incorporated  March 
12,  1860.    Population  in  1870,  2,744. 

LiNCOLNviLLE,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Penob- 
scot Bay,  was  incorporated  .June  23,  1802,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  by  Nathan  Knight,  in  1770, 
and  on  the  farms  now  occupied  by  his  two  grandsons, 
Rufus  and  Samson  Knight. 

Joseph  Thomas  settled  in  the  plantation  in  1773,  on 
the  farm  where  Capt.  James  Thomas  now  resides  ;  the 
latter  is  the  only  sur^■i^'ing  member  of  a  large  family. 
Charles  Thomas,  brother  of  Joseph,  came  about  the 
same  time  ;  he  had  a  family  of  20  children,  all  living  at 
one  time.  Noah  Miller  was  another  early  comer.  At 
one  time  he  was  so  straitened  for  bread  for  his  family, 
that  he  travelled  on  foot  to  the  distant  town  of  Waldo- 
borough,  and  paid  four  dollars  for  one  peck  of  corn. 
Having  got  it  ground,  he  brought  it  home  on  his  back,  fol- 
lowing a  rugged  path  over  the  mountain.  He  arrived  at 
home  about  midnight.  The  faithful  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren made  some  bread  immediately,  and  awakening  tlie 
little  ones,  gave  each  one  a  piece  ;  it  was  the  first  bread 
they  had  had  for  two  weeks. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Ulmer,  who  called  the  first  town 
meeting,  settled  at  Duck  Trap,  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  in  which  war  he  was  an  officer.  He  was 
l)orn  in  Waldoborough,  Feb.  25,  175G.  Gen.  Uhner 
engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  l)usiness,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  and  prominent  men  in  this  section.  lu 
any  group  or  asseml)ly  of  men,  Gen.  Ulmor  was  person- 
ally conspicuous  ;  tall,  broad-shouldi'red,  and  somewliat 
corpulent,  he  always  bore  the  air  of  a  military  man.  His 
holiday  dress  was  ever  of  the  military  cut.  He  died  at 
Kendall's  Mills,  where  he  had  removed  some  years  pre- 
vious. 

M.-ijor  Philip  IJlincr,  brotlier  to  George,  was  born  in 
Waldohorough,  Dec.  2."),  17.')1.  He  was  an  oflicer  in  the 
Revoluti<;u,  and  was  at  l)igu}duc(',  n(;\v  Castiiic,  wlicii  it 

find  the  "early  bird  "  of  the  moniiiig  back  for  a  second  load,  so  that  he 
could  get  an  early  start  on  the  next  moniing.  The  road  to  Bangor  was, 
in  good  sledding,  covered  by  one  continual  string  of  teams. 
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was  taken  by  the  British.  He  settled  here  soon  after  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Hope  Gould,  a  daughter  of  Noah  Miller,  was  the 
first  female  child  born  in  Lincolmille.  The  first  white 
person  buried  in  the  town  was  a  man  named  Carver, 
belonging  in  Waldoborough.  He  became  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  after  wandering  in  the  forest  for  a  number  of 
days  without  food,  arrived  at  the  house  of  Nathan 
Knight  in  a  perishing  condition.  He  sur\'ived  but  a  few 
hours.  He  was  bui'ied  near  the  margin  of  the  beautiful 
meadow  in  the  ^'icinity  of  Lincolnville  Corner. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  town  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  endured  great  privations  and  suffering,  not 
only  from  the  common  difficulties  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country,  but  from  the  depredations  of  the 
"  Tories,"  who  robbed  them  and  di'ove  off  their  cattle  and 
sold  them  to  the  British,  then  at  Biguj'duce.  These  set- 
tlers of  this  town  would  undoubtedl}'  have  perished  for 
want  of  food,  had  it  not  been  for  the  abundance  of  wild 
game  at  that  time. 

There  are  three  small  villages  —  Duck  Trap,  French's 
Beach,  and  Lincolnville  Centre.  The  two  former,  or 
rather  the  one  continuous  village  which  extends  two 
miles  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  has  an  extended  har- 
bor of  good  anchorage.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
broken  and  hilly.  Peaked  Mountain,  in  the  north-west 
part,  has  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  The  shore  villages 
lie  upon  the  bay  between  the  two  eminences  which  form 
the  two  ends  of  the  semi-circular  chain  of  hills.  It  will 
at  once  l)e  seen  how  these  settlements  became  the  depots 
of  the  larger  part  of  Lincolnville,  as  well  as  of  other 
towns.  Formerly  considerable  ship-building  was  carried 
on,  the  facilities  for  procuring  the  timber  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  towns  then  being  good.  It  was  here  that  the 
barque  "Georgiana"  was  built,  which  was  seized  b}' 
the  Spanish  steamer  "  Pizarro,"  and  confiscated  by  the 
government  of  Spain.  Thirty  3'ears  ago  100,000  barrels 
of  lime  were  made  at  Lincolnville  ;  now  the  manufacture 
is  reduced  to  a  small  amount.  Farming  is  at  present 
the  principal  occupation,  and  as  an  agricultural  town 
Lincolnville  ranks  high.  There  are  three  church  edifices. 
Population,  1,900. 

Searsmont. — The  first  permanent  settlement  occm-red 
aljout  1800  ;  the  town  was  incorporated  and  named  for 
the  first  of  its  three  proprietors,  Feb.  5,  1814.    The  pop- 

•  A  writer  in  an  old  newspaper  printed  30  years  ago,  says  of"  Uncle 
Joe  Meservey,"  then  living:  "He  has  always  preserved  his  youthful 
predilection  for  the  forest  and  the  stream.  Among  the  earlier  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Meservey,  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Braddock,  who  lived  in  a  camp 
alcjiie,  near  the  head  of  the  pond.  There  he  died,  and  by  his  own  re- 
quest, made  to  these  only  companions  he  knew,  he  was  buried  upon  the 


ulation  in  1870  was  1,418.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  there  was  undoiibtedly  more  pine  standing  in 
Searsmont  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  "Waldo  patent. 
This  fact,  and  the  feasibility  of  turning  the  pine  to  a 
ready  account,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Gen. 
Knox,  the  proprietor  under  Flucker.  His  lumbering 
operations  in  Searsmont  were  continued  from  1798  to 
1806,  the  last  date  being  two  years  subsequent  to  what 
may  be  called  the  first  settlement. 

One  of  the  pioneers,  and  withal  the  singular  characters 
of  Searsmont,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Meservej'.  He  was  famil- 
iarly called  "Uncle  Joe."  He  had  lived  to  see  a  flourish- 
ing village  grow  up  where  70  j-ears  before  he  had  hunted 
with  the  red  man,  the  moose,  deer,  bear  and  wolf.* 

Searsmont  once  had  its  hermit,  Mr.  Timothv«Barret. 
He  had  his  abode  at  the  head  of  "  Hook's  mill-pond," 
sleeping  in  a  hollow  log,  or  cave,  for  nearl}-  35  3'ears. 
Civilization  advancing  upon  him,  he  retreated  to  the  west 
branch  of  George's  River,  at  the  head  of  ' '  True's  mill- 
pond,"  in  Montville,  where,  in  his  hermit's  solitude,  he 
continued  to  live  until  his  death. 

The  growth  of  Searsmont  has  been  slow,  though  the 
farming  is  good,  and  the  water-privileges  are  perhaps 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  town  in  the  State. 

Montville,  originall}'  called  Davistown,  and  incor- 
porated, Feb.  18,  1807,  has  a  population  of  1,468.  It 
was  settled  between  1780  and  1783.  The  first  perma- 
nent settler  was  James  Davis,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
from  Massachusetts.  Hence  the  name  Davistown.  •Wm. 
Clark  and  Archiliald  McAlister  were  also  early  settlers. 
Timothy  Barret,  from  Concord,  Mass.,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Searsmont,  came  in  1793. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  into  hills.  In  the 
centre  is  Hogback  Mountain,  a  considerable  eminence. 
The  principal  business  of  the  town  is  farming ;  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  furnish  good  pasturage,  and  in  many 
places  fair  tillage.  Lumber  was  once  extensively  manu- 
factured, but  now  the  forests  are  nearly  exhausted. 

There  are  four  church  edifices,  and  three  postal  vil- 
lages,—  Montvillg,  Centre  Montville  and  South  Mont- 
ville. 

Benj.  White  of  Montville  was  a  representative  to 
Congress  in  1843  ;  he  was  a  farmer.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Knowlton,  another  resident,  was  representative  to  Con- 
gress in  1855.     Richard  S.  Ayer,  who  now  resides  in 

small  island  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  beautiful  place  of  his  resting 
is  known  to  very  few ;  and  this  is  all  the  world  knows  of  him,  who  he 
was,  except  by  name,  and  why  he  chose  the  solitary  life  of  the  forest.  His 
simple  request  marks  liim  as  a  man  who  had  fine  sensibility,  however 
rough  might  have  been  his  person  or  manner.  How  many  romances 
have  had  a  less  romantic  foundation  than  these  simple  ch-cumstanccs." 
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!  Mont\ille,  was  formerly  representative  in  Congress  from 
Virginia. 

Frankfort  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Penob- 
scot River,  15  miles  from  Belfast,  on  the  Belfast  and 
Bangor  stage-line.  It  was  incoi-porated,  June  25,  1789. 
Originalh'  Frankfort  extended  from  the  Sowadabscook 
stream  to  Belfast.  It  was  the  north-east  town  in  the 
Waldo  patent. 

The  first  settlers  were  J.  Treat,  E.  Grant,  J.  Kinna- 
kum,  J."\Voodman,P.  King,  S.Kenney  and  E.  Ide.  These 
settlers  got  their  living  b}'  hunting  moose,  beaver  and 
muskrats,  and  by  fishing  in  Penobscot  River. 

Ship-building  was  fonnerlj'  extensively  carried  on  in 
Frankfort,  but  it  has  now  died  out.  John  Kempton  of 
Oak  Point  built  the  first  vessel.  The  inhabitants  were 
at  one  time  extensively  interested  in  navigation,  and 
several  good-sized  fortunes  were  once  made  in  it.  There 
are  some  well-cultivated  farms,  but  the  surface  is  rough 
and  broken.  In  the  south  part  of  the  town  are  Mount 
Waldo  and  Mosquito  Mountain,  where  there  are  quarries 
of  gi'anite,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  annually 
wrought  out.  Mt.  Waldo  is  a  huge,  dome-shaped  mass 
of  naked  rock,  and  rises  9G4  feet  above  the  river.  It 
can  be  seen  for  the  distance  of  20  miles  around.  From 
its  summit  a  magnificent  ^iew  is  obtained,  emljracing  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  dotted  with  villages,  hamlets  and 
towns,  among  which  are  the  cities  of  Bangor  and  Belfast. 
The  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  a  peculiar  porph}'- 
ritic  granite  —  remarkabl}'  pure,  free  from  foreign  mat- 
ters, and  will  resist  well  the  action  of  the  weather.* 

Mosquito  Mountain  is  527  feet  in  height  above  high- 
water  mark.     It  is  composed  entirely  of  porphyritic 

I  granite,  whicli  is  extensively  quarried.    The  rock  is  a  [ 
handsome  building  material,  and  withstands  the  action  1 
of  the  weather  without  changing  color.    Operations  were  ' 
first  commenced  there  in  May,  1838,  since  which  time  a 
large  fortune's  worth  of  granite  has  been  quarried  and 
liammered  for  the  New  York  market.     The  Albany 
Exchange  is  constructed  of  this  stone.    From  this  quarry 
the  Maine  block  of  granite  was  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, in  1849,  for  the  Washington  National  Monument. 

j     The  population  of  Frankfort  in  1870  was  1,152. 

NoRTiipoRT  is  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  Ba}',  and 
joins  Belfast  on  the  south.    It  has  nine  miles  of  sea- 

j  coast.    The  navigable  advantages  are  good,  nevertheless 

i  it  is  not  a  seaport  of  much  importance.    Fonnerly  there 

I  •  "  The  Pharaohs  of  Ef?ypt,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  "  would  have  Rloried 
in  a  mountain  like  this,  for  after  removing  sufhcient  granite  to  build  a 
city,  the  nucleus,  if  left  in  a  pyramidal  form,  would  he  more  than  twice 
the  magnitude  of  the  Great  Pyramiil  of  Kgypt,  and  this  mountain  has 
the  advantage  of  being  founded  upon  an  immovat)le  basis." 


were  some  ship-building  and  lime-burning  done  here,  but 
both  industries  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  principal 
resource  of  the  town  is  agriculture.  The  surface  is 
broken,  especially  along  the  shore  ;  a  high  blutf  that 
rises  directl}'  from  the  water,  can  be  seen  for  a  great  dis- 
tance on  the  bay,  while  from  its  crest  the  view  is  of 
great  extent  and  bcautj-.  Northport  was  first  settled 
about  1780,  and  formed  the  north  part  of  the  plantation 
of  Duck  Trap  until  it  was  incorporated,  Feb.  13,  1796. 
The  first  settlers  were  Thomas  Burkmar,  Samuel  Bird, 
David  Miller  and  others.  These  men  were  hardly 
settled  when  they  were  called  off  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  The  settlement  made  no  progress  until 
13eace  was  proclaimed.  While  the  British  troops  held 
Castine  —  across  the  bay  —  they  made  raids  upon  the 
farmers  and  fishermen  of  this  plantation,  and  sometimes 
shots  were  exchanged  between  the  Yankee  yeomen  and 
the  red-coats ;  but  no  blood  was  spilled.  The  place 
grew  but  slowl}',  and  its  history  is  uneventful. 

There  are  three  small  villages :  Brown's  Corner,  Wes- 
leyan  Camp  Ground  and  Saturday  Cove.    The  second 
named  is  a  picturesque  collection  of  summer  cottages  in 
a  noble  grove  on  the  shores  of  the  hay.    Formerly  the 
Methodist  societies  of  the  neighboring  towns  met  here 
every  year  in  the  month  of  August,  lived  in  canvas 
tents  and  held  open-air  meetings  ;  gradually  they  began 
to  build  cottages  and  reside  several  weeks  in  the  summer 
at  the  camp-ground.     Within  the  last  few  j'ears  the 
place  has  grown  rapidl}',  and  now  there  are  nearly-  300  j 
cottages  and  a  large  hotel,  which  in  the  summer  of  1878  1 
entertained  upwards  of  3,000  guests.    This  resort  at  | 
fast  changing  from  its  original  design,  as  a  place  of ' 
religious  gathering,  to  a  summer  watering-place.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  season  several  steamers  touch  at  the  wharf,  ; 
and  there  are  daily  excursions  from  all  the  river  and 
shore  towns.    The  natural  beauties  of  the  place  are 
many  ;  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  Cottage  Cit}'  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  third-named  village,  Saturday  Cove,  is  also  finely 
situated  upon  the  bav,  with  a  view  of  Long  Island,  with 
its  farm-houses  and  churches,  immediately  opposite,  and 
offers,  by  its  retired  and  pleasant  position,  as  well  as  by  j 
its  refreshing  air,  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  warm  weather.  ' 
There  is  a  neat  and  cos}-  hotel  here.  j 

The  salubrious  climate  and  quiet  life  of  Northport  are 
fitted  to  produce  longevity,  and  many  of  the  citizens 
have  attained  a  good  old  age,  but  none  before  reached  the  \ 
yenrs  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pendleton,  wlio  di('(l  in  180:?, 
aged  104  years  and  6  months. 

There  is  one  church  edifice,  occupied  by  all  (Icuomiii.i- 
tions,  and  at  Weslcyan  (Jrove  tliere  is  a  sheltered  pulpit 
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and  a  large  collection  of  comfortable  benches  roofed  onlj- 
by  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees. 
Population  at  last  census,  902. 

IsLESBOKOCGH  cousists  of  Several  small  islands  and  a 
large  one,  in  Penobscot  Bay.  The  latter  is  called  Long 
Island,  and  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  3  miles  in  its 
greatest  width,  but  in  the  middle  it  does  not  exceed 
three  ix)ds  in  width.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,230. 
The  settlement  was  begun  in  1769,  by  Wm.  Pendleton 
and  Bcuj.  Thomas.  The  town  was  incorporated  Jan. 
28,  1789.  One  of  the  early  settlers  named  Gilkey  was 
i  impressed  into  the  British  service,  while  his  wife  and 
two  children  were  left  in  poverty  on  the  island  to  gain  a 
Uving  as  they  best  could.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
the  town  began  to  be  thicklj'  settled.  In  June,  1794, 
Elder  Thomas  Ames  was  ordained  the  first  pastor. 

The  inhabitants  are  largelj'  engaged  in  maritime  pur- 
]  suits,  but  far  more  so  fonnerly  than  now.  In  1855,  153 
vessels  sailed  from  Islesborough,  many  of  which  were 
owned  in  the  town,  while  all  the  masters  were  residents 
there.  The  inhabitants  are  hardj^,  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent. Islesborough  has  three  churches,  all  Baptist,  and 
eight  school  districts. 

The  towns  of  Waldo  County  not  already  described 


are:  —  Troy  (incorporated  in  1812,  population  1,213), 
first  called  Bridgton  Plantation,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Bridge, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  town  known  as 
Kingville :  Unity  (1804,  1,202),  having  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments:  Monkoe  (1818,  1,375), 
a  farming  town  named  for  President  Monroe  :  Palermo 
(1804,  1,224),  containing  saw  and  gristmills:  Liberty 
(1827,  907),  a  manufacturing  town  of  considerable 
activity  and  thrift:  Knox  (1819,  890),  so  called  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  and  a  good  agricultural 
town:  Brooks  (1816,  868),  mainly  engaged  in  farm- 
ing: Freedom  (1813,  717) :  Jackson  (1818,  707),  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  celebrated  ' '  Great  Farm  "  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Waldo  Patent,  and  the  native 
town  of  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished  oriental 
scholar:  Bxjrnham  (1824,  788),  well  supplied  with 
water-power  by  the  Sebasticook  River:  Belmont  (1814, 
629),  a  pleasant  rural  town:  Swanville  (1818,  770)  : 
Thorndike  (1819,  730),  having  a  number  of  flourishing 
farms:  Waldo  (1845,  648),  formerly  engaged  quite 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber :  and  Morrill  i 
(1855,  523),  the  birthplace  of  Addison  O.  Whitney, 
killed,  at  the  age  of  22  years,  in  the  Baltimore  riot  of 
April  19,  1861. 


WASHIi^  GTON^    COUI^T  Y. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  DRISKO. 


There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  "  first  English  foot- 
print upon  the  soil  of  Maine"  was  on  Cross  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  Machias  River.  This  first  adventurer  on 
these  shores  was  Capt.  John  Rut  and  his  crew  of 
the  English  vessel  called  ''The  Mary  of  Guilford,"  in 
1527.  Capt.  Rut  reconnoitered  along  the  shore  of 
Maine,  sailing  westerlj'  from  Liverpool,  N.  S.  His 
journal  shows  that  he  landed  on  a  small  island,  westerly 
from  Eastport,  which  lie  called  "  Neutral,"  and  which, 
ill  1603,  was  named  by  De  Monts,  the  "  H0I3'  Cross." 
Evidence  of  De  Monts'  visit  to  Cross  Island  existed  to 
within  the  present  centurj',  and  by  the  white  settlers 
was  attributed  to  the  Indians. 

There  is  no  autlientic  record  of  a  settlement  b}^  whites 
on  Macliias  River  piior  to  June,  1763.  There  is  good 
aiithorit}'  for  the  Ijelief  that  "trading-posts"  were  estab- 
lished here  prior  to  that  date ;  also  that  Richard  Vines 


set  up  a  trading-house  on  the  west  side  of  Machias 
River,  near  Clark's  Point,  now  Machiasport,  in  1632  or 
'33.  Vines  did  not  remain  here  long,  but  left  his  store 
in  charge  of  five  men.  In  less  than  one  month,  La 
Tour,  a  French  explorer  on  the  Maine  coast,  visited 
Vines's  store  anc*  confiscated  all  the  propei'ty,  made  pris- 
oners of  the  men  and  sent  the  whole  to  France.  In 
1644  the  French  planted  a  few  habitations  here,  but  were 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  1674  a  similar  effort  by  them  re- 
sulted in  failure. 

In  July,  1734,  Gov.  Belcher  visited  Machias  River. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  jjastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church ;  Edward  Winslow,  sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County ;  and  other  distinguislied  residents  of  Boston. 
This  company  spent  a  Sabbath  on  board  their  vessel  in 
the  harbor,  but  found  no  inhabitants  in  the  region. 

These  visits  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Colon}-  to  this  section  of  the  territoiy  now  Wash- 
j  ington  Count}',  and  efforts  were  made  to  encourage  set- 
j  tlement  here.  In  1748  Richard  Ilazen  was  employed  by 
I  the  governor  to  make  surveys  and  form  a  chart  and  plan 

of  the  coast. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1753  recommended 
I  the  appointment  of  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  land 
titles,  and  for  devising  measures  for  fiUing  up  the  countr}' 
with  settlers. 

i  Florentius  Vassal,  a  resident  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
proposed  that  if  Massachusetts  would  transfer  the  terri- 
tory between  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  to  him  and  his 
associates,  they  would  settle  there,  within  a  specified 

;  time,  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  would  form  an 

I  effective  bamer  to  the  French,  and  hold  in  check  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  legislative  branches  assured  him 
that  if  he  would,  within  five  years,  obtain  His  Majesty's 
approbation,  introduce  5,000  settlers,  a  proportionate 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  satisfy  the  Indians 
as  to  their  claims,  the  emigrants  should  have  all  the 
lands  they  would  settle,  and  all  the  islands  within  three 
mUes  of  the  coast. 

About  1760  another  proposition  was  made  to  Massa- 
chusetts, by  the  Earl  of  Cathcrlough  and  Francis  Vassal, 
to  settle  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the  Machias  River,  12 
miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
upward  for  50  miles,  the  colony  to  contain  600  Protest- 
ant families,  and  not  less  than  3,000  persons.  This  was 
so  near  the  close  of  the  old  French  war,  that  nothing 
was  done.  About  this  time  the  king  authorized  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  make  free  grants  of 
land,  which  might  be  selected  from  the  royal  domains,  to 
those  officers  and  privates  who  had  ser\'ed  in  the  French 

I  and  Indian  wars,  just  terminated.  A  captain  was  to 
receive  3,000,  a  subaltern  2,000.  and  a  private  50  acres. 
This  decree  of  the  king  no  doubt  interfered  with  the 
proposition  of  Cathcrlough  and  Vassal. 

After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1760,  the  native 

;  tribes  of  Maine,  especially  the  "Quoddies"  and  other 
lesser  tribes,  between  Quoddy  and  the  Penobscot,  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  maintain  peace  and  amity  with 
the  white  settlers,  and  to  the  present  time  this  friendship 
has  not  been  interrupted.  This,  and  the  cessation  of 
active  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French,  proved 

I  to  be  events  of  great  utility  to  the  settlers  of  Washing- 
ton Connty. 

j     For  many  years  Joseph  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the 
Passamaquoddie  "  tribe.    lie  was  assisted  by  Francis 
Nacola  Neptune,  "Captain  Salmo,"  and  other  leading 
Inilians.    Their  fighting  force  imnibercd  500  able-bodied 
men.       During  tlie    Revolutionary   war   lliis  force  of 


friendly  Indians  was  increased  to  600.  Joseph  Neeala 
was  the  chief  of  the  Indian  forces  at  Machias.  The 
"Mereshete"  tribe,  who  had  their  headquarters  at  or 
near  St.  Andrew's,  N.  B.,  contributed  many  fighting 
Indian  aids  and  expert  gunners  to  the  Machias  colonists, 
in  their  subsequent  successful  efforts  to  repulse  British 
war  vessels  which  were  sent  to  reduce  Machias  and  all 
neighboring  settlements.  The  descendants  of  the  above- 
named  chiefs  have  in  their  possession  "Proclamations 
and  Letters,  greeting,"  issued  as  early  as  1776-7,  by 
Jeremiah  Powell,  president  of  the  Council,  at  Boston, 
for  the  "  State  Massachusetts  Bay."  These  letters  and 
documents,  so  much  as  could  be  deciphered,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  1857,  in  the  "Boston  Jour- 
nal," and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  were  incorpo- 
rated, by  the  publishers  of  the  "  Machias  Union,"  into  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Life  of  Hannah  Weston." 

The  principal  rivers  in  Washington  County  are  the 
Narraguagus,  Pleasant  River,  Machias,  Denny's  and  the 
St.  Croix.  These  rivers  were  formerly  noted  for  their 
falls  and  rapids,  affording  excellent  power  for  driving 
machinery  ;  for  their  lakes,  ample  reservoirs,  frequented 
by  pickerel,  trout,  togue,  perch  and  salmon.  They  were 
heavily  timbered  on  their  sources,  and  at  their  outlets 
vast  territories  of  salt  marsh  have  been  diked,  re- 
claimed and  made  valuable  hay-producing  lands.  The 
bottom  lands  are  rich,  and  these  tracts,  fine  arable  soils, 
are  bearing  heavy  }'ields  of  corn,  wheat,  hay  and  potatoes. 

The  fisheries  employ  an  extensive  capital  and  large 
numbers  of  men  and  boys.  At  Lubec,  and  other  places 
in  proximity  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  fishing  is  a  re- 
munerative industry. 

The  granite  business  is  receiving  much  attention. 
Excellent  granite  is  found  for  building  purposes  at  Addi- 
son, Jonesborough,  Marshfield,  and  Red  Beach  in  Calais. 
Quarries  are  in  operation  in  each  of  the  above  places. 
At  Red  Beach  improved  machinery  has  been  erected,  for 
sawing,  planing  and  moulding,  so  that  posts  for  gate- 
ways, arches  and  bases,  and  columns  for  monuments, 
tops  for  tables,  and  shelves  and  cliitnney-ineccs  are  fur- 
nished. The  Scotch  granite,  at  Red  Beach,  when  pol- 
ished, becomes  a  beautiful  material  for  house-furnishing. 

Prior  to  May,  1790,  all  that  part  of  Maine  east  of 
the  Kennebec  was  known  as  Lincoln  County.  In  May, 
Hancock  and  Washington  counties  were  organized,  in- 
cluding all  the  territory  east  of  the  Penobscot  River. 
The  di\ision  line  between  Hancock  and  Washington 
was  the  westerly  line  of  Steuben  ;  tlic  latter  included  in 
Washington,  tlu!  western  town,  and  ( ioiildsborongh,  the 
eastern  town  in  Hancock.  Washington  ('ouuty,  in  17'J0, 
contiiineil  ->,7'>H  inliabilants. 
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B}'  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1789,  all  the  coasts 
and  ports  of  Maine  were  classed  into  nine  commercial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  collector  and  other  customs 
officers  were  appointed  hy  President  Washington.  Ma- 
chias  was  made  a  port  of  entrj',  and  Stephen  Smith 
received  the  ajDpointment  of  collector. 

Since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  county,  the  people 
have  been  largely  engaged  in  ship-building,  and  are  now 
extensive  ship-owners.  In  1873,  9,482  tons  of  shipping 
were  built  in  Machias  district. 

In  185G,  17  vessels,  100  to  1,000  tons  each,  were  built 
at  Eobbinston.  Pembroke,  Calais,  East  Machias,  Lubec, 
Millbridge,  Columbia  Falls  and  Addison  are  shiji-build- 
ing  towns. 

There  are  many  enterprising  vessels'  masters  in  the 
above  towns.  The  3'oung  men  commence  sea-life  at  an 
early  age.  By  saving  their  earnings,  at  21  they  are  fre- 
quently masters  and  owners  of  an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of 
the  vessel  each  commands.  In  a  few  years  they  become 
shareholders  in  several  vessels.  When  they  retire  from 
sea-life  they  not  unfrequently  become  builders  them- 
selves. 

Towns. 

Machias.  In  1762  persons  from  Scarborough,  Me., 
in  scows  and  boats,  passed  along  the  shores  of  the  State 
eastwardly  as  far  as  Machias  River.  They  landed  in 
September,  and  made  some  explorations  of  the  marshes, 
water-power,  forests  of  timber,  and  privileges  for  fishing 
and  trapping  game.  On  their  return  their  neighbors 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  report  they  made,  that  an 
association  of  16  persons  was  formed  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  in  the  April  ensuing  they  embarked  in  a 
small  vessel  at  Black  Point,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
176.3,  they  landed  at  Machias. 

These  settlers  made  a  double  log-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  is  now  the  central  part  of  the  town. 
Two  women,  wives  of  Westbrook  Berry  and  Isaac  Lar- 
rabee,  and  their  children,  were  of  the  compan}'.  Joel 
Bonney,  a  millwright,  and  Wooden  Foster,  blacksmith, 
had  been  hired  by  the  settlers  to  assist  in  building  a  mill. 

This  saw-mill,  the  first  built  on  the  Machias,  or  in 
this  section  of  Maine,  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Hemenway's  steam-mill. 

In  August,  1763,  the  wives  and  families  of  nine  more 
of  the  settlers  were  removed  from  Scar])orough  to  Ma- 
chias. They  were  conveyed  in  a  vessel  Vjy  Capt.  Joseph 
Wallace,  father  of  the  Capt.  Joseph  Wallace  who  settled 
at  Mill  River,  now  Harrington,  about  the  same  time 
Machias  was  settled.  In  176.5,  the  colony  was  increased 
by  immigrants  from  Scarborough,  Kittery,  Cornwallis, 
N.  S.,  Boston,  and  other  places. 


In  1787,  the  saw-mills  were  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the 
spring  of  1789,  a  high  freshet  carried  3,000  logs  out 
to  sea,  and  damaged  the  mills  to  the  amount  of  £600. 
In  1794,  1,600,000  feet  of  lumber  was  manufactured  in 
the  place. 

Morris  O'Brien  and  his  sons  came  to  Machias  in  1765. 
He  had  resided  at  Boston,  but  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
O'Brien  and  his  sons  built  a  double  saw-mill  on  the  site 
where  the  present  Dublin  mill  stands.  The  O'Briens 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri^-er ;  hence  the  name 
"  Dublin"  given  that  important  section  of  the  town. 

The  season  of  1767  was  noted  as  a  season  of  great 
scarcity.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  harbors 
were  ice-bound,  spring  was  late.  It  has  been  designated 
"poverty  times."  The  settlers  subsisted  on  clams, 
eels,  potatoes  and  moose  meat  —  the  latter  a  luxury. 

In  1768,  Ichabod  Jones,  Jonathan  Longfellow  and 
others  built  a  double  mill  on  the  island,  where  the  Rock 
mill  now  stands.  The  same  year,  Joseph  Getchell  and 
others  built  a  saw-mill  at  the  outlet  of  Bowker's  Lake, 
on  Middle  River,  now  Marshfield.  A  militia  companj- 
of  100  men  was  formed  in  1769.  Stephen  Jones  was 
commissioned  captain. 

Late  in  the  year  1769,  80  men,  all  residents  of  Ma- 
chias, addressed  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  for  a  grant  of  land  eight  b}*  ten  miles 
square,  to  include  all  the  settlers'  lots  in  Machias.  The 
General  Court,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1770,  acted  upon 
the  request,  and  granted  the  tract  desired  and  described 
by  the  petitioners.  His  Majesty's  survej-or  restricted 
cutting  all  trees  on  the  township  21  inches  in  diameter 
12  inches  upward  from  the  ground.  Similar  reserves 
were  made  in  all  land  grants,  the  timber  being  designed 
for  use  in  the  royal  navy.  The  larger  and  best  trees 
were  called  king's  masts.  A  fine  of  £100  was  imposed 
for  cutting  such  reserved  trees  without  a  license.  This 
grant  established  the  petitioners  "  proprietors  or  owners 
in  fee  of  the  soil,"  within  the  limits  described. 

The  town  now  seemed  to  enter  upon  general  prosper- 
ity. Immigrants  ffere  arriving  monthly  ;  new  lots  were 
taken  up  above  and  below,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  saw-mills  were  erected  at  East  Machias  and  on  the 
outlet  of  Gardner's  Lake; 

In  July,  1771,  the  settlers  voted  to  hire  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

In  1774,  the  first  meeting-house  was  built.  It  was 
placed  on  a  lot  given  hy  George  Libby,  —  the  same  lot 
on  which  Libb}^  Hall  now  stands.  The  church  was  one 
storj'  high,  42  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide.  There  were 
no  pews,  but  plank  seats  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  aisle.    The  cost  was  met  by  private  subscription. 
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The  building  cost  $220.    On  the  29th  of  May,  1786,  by 
vote  of  the  town,  £200  were  raised  to  build  two  meeting- 
j  houses. 

I  The  people  at  Machias  are  noted,  not  only  for  having 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  introduced  the 
Revolution,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  responsibility,  but 
for  having  fought  the  first  naval  battle,  and  captm-ed  the 
first  naval  prize  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  A  Mr. 
Ichabod  Jones  of  Boston,  and  temporarily  residing  in 
Machias,  having,  in  1774,  brought  from  Boston  to  Ma- 
chias two  boat- loads  of  provisions,  which,  by  the  British 
Admiral  Graves  he  had  been  directed  to  exchange  for 
lumber  for  the  use  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  patriots 
of  Machias  having  quietly  determined  that  Jones's  ves- 
sels with  their  lumber  should  not  return  to  Boston,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  attacking  the  latter,  together 
with  the  British  naval  consort  of  the  same,  the  "  Marga- 
retta,"  Capt.  Moore,  commander.  The  chief  leader  in 
the  proposed  attack  on  the  "  Margaretta  "  and  Jones's 
vessels  was  Benjamin  Foster,  a  bold,  energetic  man, 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  the  French  wars.  He 
was  strongly  supported  by  one  Jeremiah  O'Brien.  After 
a  meeting  or  two  had  been  called  for  jjurposes  of  con- 
sultation, plans  were  matured  first  of  all  for  the  capture 
of  Jones's  vessels,  which  were  successful.  These  were 
then  duly  manned,  and  an  attack  made  on  Capt.  Moore. 
During  the  brief  conflict  which  followed,  the  latter  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  vessel  surrendered.  The 
"Margaretta"  was  taken  to  Machias,  and  her  crew 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war.  Capt.  Moore  was  taken 
to  the  house  of  Stephen  Jones,  where  he  died,  June  13, 
1775.  Tradition  states  that  on  board  the  "  Margaretta  " 
were  two  young  ladies,  to  one  of  whom  Capt.  Moore 
was  shortly  to  be  man-ied.  Shortl}'  after  this,  the 
schooner  Diligence,"  carrying  four  four-pound  guns, 
and  the  schooner  "  Tatmagouch,"  were  also  captured  by 
Captains  Foster  and  O'Brien.*  For  these  brave  deeds 
these  i)atriots  and  their  associates,  as  yet  utterly  unrec- 
ognized, received  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  hands  of  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
ordered  Sir  George  Collier,  with  a  fleet  of  4  vessels  and 
80  men,  to  proceed  to  Machias  and  reduce  it,  as  a  chas- 
tisement of  the  people  for  their  resistance  to  the  king's 
authority.    So  warm,  however,  was  the  reception  which 

•  Albert  Gallatin,  aftnnvards  in  .Jcflcrson's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the 
trcasurj-,  came  to  Machias  in  September,  1780.  He  was  phiccd  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort  at  Quoddy,  and  when  lie  l(,ft  for  Eastport,  he  assisted 
his  men  in  dragging  a  amnon  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles  through 
the  woods,  over  streams,  —  tlicre  were  no  bridges  or  turnpikes,  —  to  be 
placed  in  the  intrenchmcnts  at  Qiioddy.    When  at  Machias  he  made 


they  received,  that  they  were  glad  to  beat  an  early  and 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Halifax. 

The  British  ol)tained  no  foothold  at  Machias  during 
the  Revolutionar}'  war. 

Machias  was  incorporated  June  22,  1784.  Popula- 
tion, 2,530. 

The  town  has  some  fine  public  buildings.  The  court- 
house and  jail,  brick  and  granite,  were  built,  the  former 
in  1855  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  the  latter  in  1857  at  a 
cost  of  835, ()00.  Centre  Street  Church  and  Libby  Hall 
are  fine  wooden  buildings.  The  post-office  and  custom- 
house, erected  in  1S71,  of  brick  and  granite,  cost 
$30,000.  This  affords  as  large  and  well  arranged  offices 
as  any  similar  building  in  JNIaine. 

The  town  has  nine  buildings  for  the  use  of  schools, 
some  being  large  and  commodious.  There  are  thirteen 
saw-mills,  one  operated  by  steam,  the  others  by  water- 
power.  There  are  six  lath-mills  ;  two  grist-mills  ;  card- 
ing-machine  ;  one  foundry  and  machine  shop,  and  three 
carriage-factories. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Machias  was  by 
Jeremiah  O.  Balch,  dated  Dec.  23,  1823,  called  the 
"  Eastern  Star." 

The  water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  at  Machias,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  North  America.  Vessels  of  600  tons 
receive  cargoes  within  300  feet  of  the  saw-mills,  and  mill- 
machinery  is  secure,  hence  valuable,  by  the  natural  for- 
mation of  islands  at  the  head  of  the  falls  in  connection 
with  banks  of  the  river. 

In  early  times  alewives  and  salmon  were  abundant. 
Multiplied  saw-mills  became  offensive  to  these  fish  in 
their  migratory  habits,  and  they  disappeared.  Within 
ten  years  past  fish-waj's  have  been  built,  and  it  is 
thought  the  fish  are  gradually  returning. 

The  forests  of  timber  on  Machias  River  have  been  a 
source  of  large  wealth. 

The  first  church  in  Machias,  Congregationalist,  was 
organized  in  September,  1782,  Rev.  James  Lyon,  pastor. 
This  was  the  first  church  established  in  Washington 
County,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Col.  John  Allan,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
was  born  in  "  Auld  Reekie,"  Edinburg  Castle,  Scotl.'ind, 
Jan.  14,  1746.  His  father,  a  man  of  letters  and  wealtii, 
removed  from  Scotland  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1750.  His 
S3'mpathies  being  with  the  American  patriots,  ^Ir.  Allan 

the  acquaintance  of  Col.  O'Rricn,  spent  some  time  iit  (I'ni-icn'.s  lioiisc, 
and  shared  largely  of  the  Colonel's  well-known  hospitality.  During  the 
last  years  of  JelTcrson's  ndiniuistration,  Mr.  (iallatiii  caused  Col.  O'Hrien 
to  be  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  tlie  district  of  Machias,  an  ollleo 
which  he  held  eight  years.  It  was  coinpHuientaiy  to  the  Colonel,  us  he 
had  not  asked  for  it,  neither  had  his  friends  petitioned  for  him. 
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was  forced  to  leave  Nova  Scotia  in  1776,  and  when  only 
30  j  ears  of  age  came  within  the  limits  of  Maine.  Sub- 
I  sequentl}-  he  established  his  residence  at  Machias,  and 
later  at  Allan's  Island  in  Eastport. 

In  1777,  b3"  order  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  bj'  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  Col.  Allan  was  made  superintendent  of 
Indians  in  the  eastern  department,  and  commander  of  the 
troops  at  Machias,  under  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  positions  he  continued  to  hold  till  near 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Washington  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Col. 
Allan.  Congress  entrusted  to  him  important  interests. 
The  Indian  tribes  respected  him  as  a  father. 

Love  of  liberty  seems  to  have  been  a  ruling  passion 
with  him.  On  the  curtains  of  his  bed  he  inscribed 
iu  large  letters:  "Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my 
countr}-."  His  descendants  are  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished for  industr}',  frugality  and  integrity. 

Col.  Allan's  burial-j^lace  is  on  the  island  formerly 
owned  by  him,  latterlj'  known  as  Treat's  Island,  in  East- 
port.  A  marble  monument,  suiTOunded  by  an  iron  fence, 
marks  his  resting-place. 

Rev.  James  Lyon  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  was  first  settled  as 
a  minister  in  Nova  Scotia.  lie  came  to  Machias  in 
!  1771.  He  was  the  first  pastor  in  town,  and  continued 
preaching  at  the  A\^est  and  East  villages  until  he  died  in 
1795.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  of 
deep  pietj',  and  great  energy  of  character.  He  was  very 
active  as  a  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  The  descend- 
ants of  Mr.  L3-on  are  living  at  Machias,  Marslifield,  and 
adjoining  towns.    No  headstone  marks  his  burial-place. 

George  S.  Hillard,  who  died  in  Boston  Jan.  21,  1879, 
was  a  native  of  Machias.  Mr.  Hillard  became  a  leading 
lawyer  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  United  States  district  attorne^^  for 
three  j-ears.  He  was  author  of  several  works  on  history, 
geograplij',  philosophy  and  travel,  and  a  series  of  school- 
readers  known  as  "  Hillard's  Readers."  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  literary  abilit3\ 

Calais.  —  Daniel  Hill,  who  came  from  Jonesborough, 
Me.,  was  the  first  permanent  white  settler  of  Calais.  He 
was  piloted  through  the  woods  from  Machias  by  a  friendly 
Indian.  lie  made  a  clearing  on  Feny  Point,  built  a 
cal>in  there,  and  often  declared  that  he  found  a  much 
better  country'  than  he  had  anticipated. 

He  was  a  remarkal)!}'  athletic  and  fearless  man,  and 
served  as  a  private  in  tlie  Indian  war  of  1758-00.  The 
Quoddy  Indians  kn(!w  tliis  fact,  and  although  Mr.  Hill 
kindly  aided  them  and  instructed  them  in  farming,  they 
greatly  fc^ared  liim. 


In  1781  Samuel  Hill  came  to  Calais  from  Machias, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  In  1782  Daniel  Hill,  Jacob 
Libby  and  Jeremiah  Frost  built  the  first  saw-mill.  It 
stood  near  the  mouth  of  Porter's  stream.  There  were 
so  few  men  that  the  women  assisted  in  raising  the  frame 
of  the  mill,  Daniel  Hill  imported  the  first  oxen  and  did 
the  first  farming  in  Calais. 

In  1789  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered 
the  division  into  townships  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  the  St.  Croix.  Calais  included  about 
19,000  acres  of  heavily  timbered  and  valuable  land. 

In  June,  1789,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  sold  the  township  to  Waterman  Thomas  of  Wal- 
doborough.  Me.,  for  the  sum  of  about  £672.  About  six 
years  later,  Mr.  Thomas  sold  half  the  township  to  Shubacl 
Downes  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  one-quarter  to  Edward  H. 
Robbins  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  one-quarter  to  Abiel 
Woods.  Subsequently  Edmund  Munroe  bought  a  large 
share  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Downes  and  Woods.  In 
a  few  years  Samuel  Jones  re-surveyed  the  township  and 
divided  the  land  into  settlers'  lots  of  50  to  100  acres 
each.  Jones's  lines  remain  the  boundary  and  division 
farm-lines  to  this  day. 

It  is  said  that  Calais  in  1790  contained  less  than  20 
white  residents.    Its  present  population  is  5,945. 

JairusKeen,  from  Duxbur3',  Mass.,  came  to  Calais,  and 
in  1801,  built  a  vessel  which  he  named  "Liberty,"  the 
first  vessel  built  on  the  river.  In  1803,  Abner  Hill  & 
Co.,  and  others,  erected  a  verj'  good  saw-mill  at  "  Still- 
water," now  Milltown.  This  machinery  worked  so  rapid- 
\y  that  it  became  known  to  lumbermen  as  the  "Brisk 
mill."  Other  mills  were  built,  and  the  lumber  business 
increased  largely  year  by  j'ear. 

In  1804  or  1805,  Stephen  Brewer,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
became  a  resident  of  Calais.  He  was  educated,  wealth}', 
and  became  influential.  He  was  the  first  to  export  lum- 
ber from  Calais.  He  presided  at  the  first  town  meeting, 
was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  first  jjostmas- 
ter.  He  introduced  the  first  wagon,  and  aided  largel}'  in 
fitting  and  furnis^jing  the  first  church.  Mr.  Brewer  died 
in  1814.  In  1815  his  widow  received  a  chaise  from 
friends  of  her  late  husband  in  Boston,  the  first  carriage 
of  the  kind  seen  at  Calais. 

Shubael  Downes,  Jr.,  son  of  the  land  proprietor,  came 
to  Calais  in  1804,  He  was  an  energetic,  industrious 
man,  and  built  and  kept  the  first  hotel.  He  also  con- 
structed the  first  grist-mill. 

Frederic  A.,  James  S.,  and  Charles  E.  Pike,  sons 
of  William  Pike,  an  early  settler,  became  distinguished 
as  financiers,  writers  and  politicians.  Frederic  repre- 
sented  his  district  in  Congress  eight  years.  James 
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S.  was  several  3'ears  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  N.  Y. 
I  Tribune." 

Calais  was  incorporated  in  1809.  The  first  minister 
who  preached  here  was  Rev.  Duncan  McCall  in  1 790. 
j  The  first  Congregational  church,  however,  was  not  organ- 
I  ized  until  Aug.  17,  1825.  Their  first  church  was  built  in 
I  the  ensuing  year.  Among  the  earliest  itinerant  preachers 
j  in  these  parts  were  Rev.  Mark  Trafton  and  Rev.  Jere- 
[  miah  Eaton. 

;     Two  newspapers  are  published  in  this  place,  the  "  Ad- 
j  vertiser,"  and  the  "  Times."   The  first  bridge  built  across 
j  the  St.  Croix  was  at  Milltown,  in  1825.    The  bridge  con- 
{  necting  Calais  and  St.  Stephen  was  constructed  in  1826. 
Calais  has  produced  a  few  authors  of  note,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  F.  A.  Pike,  author  of 
''Ida  May,"  "Caste"  and  "Agnes,"  and  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford  of  Newbur3  port,  Mass. 

In  1849-50  a  railroad,  mainly  for  the  transportation  of 
lumber,  was  built,  connecting  Calais  and  Baring.  A 
few  years  later  the  road  was  extended  up  the  St.  Croix 
'  to  Princeton. 

I  A  city  charter  was  granted  to  Calais  Aug.  24,  1850  ; 
'  Hon.  George  Downes  was  chosen  mayor.  In  1872,  38 
I  mills,  besides  lath,  clapboard  and  shingle  mills,  were  in 
J  operation  at  Baring  and  Calais,  mostly  owned  by  resi- 
I  dents  of  Calais.  But  the  once  stately  pine  forests  on  the 
[  St.  Croix  have  disappeared,  devastated  by  the  axe  and 
'  by  fire,  and  the  very  superior  water-power  of  Calais  is 
now  left  comparativel}'  unimproved. 

Eastport,  first  settled  by  James  Cochran,  who  came 
from  Newburj'port,  Mass.,  in  1772,  was  incorjaorated 
Feb.  24,  1798,  as  Eastport.  because  it  was  the  most 
easterly  port  in  the  United  States.  The  first  chnrch 
(Free  Baptist)  was  built  in  1810.  There  are  now  seven 
churches  in  the  place.  Rev.  James  Murphy,  Baptist, 
was  tlie  first  settled  minister. 

Fort  Sullivan  is  situated  upon  a  hill  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  The  fort,  with  its  lunette  breastwork  in 
front  of  the  same,  was  built  in  1809,  the  year  of  the 
embargo.  United  States  troops  were  stationed  here  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  under  command  of  Col.  George 
I  Ulmer,  succeeded  b}'  Maj.  Perley  Putnam,  who  was  in 
command  ol'  the  fort  wlicn  it  was  capturcnl  by  a  British 
fleet  in  1814,  who  held  possession  of  tlie  town  until 
1818,  claimiii'i  that  th(!  i.shitid  was  iiu  ludcil  in  (lie  ori<j;- 
I  inal  limits  of  N(!\v  IJrunswick. 

The  island  is  about  four  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide. 
The  earliest  settlers  were  fishermen  from  Newhurvport, 
Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  Catching  and  curing  fish 
for  the  leading  markets  in  the  United  States  has  been, 
and  is,  th(!  |)rincipal  industry.  ^ 


The  Soldiers'  Monument,  of  marble,  was  built  in  1868. 
A  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  by  the  town  in  1870. 
A  fire  swept  off  the  principal  business  street  in  the  town 
in  1839.  The  same  street  and  territory  was  again  burned 
in  October,  1864.  In  October,  1869,  a  tidal  wave  swept 
along  the  hay,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000.  The  loss  by  the  two  fires  and  the  tidal  wave 
exceeded  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  town,  situated  on  the  southerl}'  side  of  the  island 
contains  100  ware-houses  and  stores,  and  is  connected  to 
the  mainland  with  a  long  covered  bridge  leading  to 
Perry.  Its  population  is  4,000.  The  harbor  is  spacious, 
and  never  closed  by  ice. 

The  town  has  eight  schools,  graded  and  well  con- 
ducted;  one  newspaper,  the  "Sentinel";  a  savings 
bank  ;  a  bank  of  discount,  the  Frontier  National  Bank  ; 
a  library  ;  and  various  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Passamaquoddy  Hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  public  houses  in  the  State.  Eastport  is  yearly 
becoming  more  favorably  known  as  a  watering-i)lace. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Eastport  in 
1798,  it  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of 
Lubec,  which  was  afterward  set  off  and  incorporated  in 
1811. 

Pembroke  was  a  part  of  Dennysville  until  Feb.  4, 
1832,  when  it  was  incorporated.    Population.  2,550. 

Hatevil  Leighton,  who  came  from  Gouldsborough, 
Me.,  in  1774,  was  the  first  settler.  In  1780,  Edmund 
Mahar  and  William  Clark,  from  Boston,  —  the  former  an 
Irishman,  spelling  his  name  "  Meagher,"  a  man  of 
parts,  —  settled  near  Cobscook  Falls.  He  and  his  wife 
were  buried  on  the  farm  where  they  first  settled. 

The  Ilerseys,  early  settlers,  were  soldiers  in  the  war 
for  independence.    Theophilus  Wilder  was  a  captain  in  ! 
the  Revolutionary  army  under  Gen.  Gates,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oct. 
17,  1777.    Captain  AVilder  died  at  Pembroke,  Oct.  28,  j 
1821.    Tlie  proprietors  of  the  township  were  Gen.  Ben-  j 
jamin  Lincoln,  Thomas  Russell  and  John  Lowell,  all  of 
JNIassachiisetts. 

The  natural  curiosity  of  the  town  is  Cobscook  Falls. 
The  tide  rises  30  feet  at  these  falls.  Above  is  a  wide 
and  deep  basin,  and  tliere  is  a  similar  basin  below.  The 
fall  is  through  a  narrow,  walled  passage,  and  over  a 
jagged,  rocky  bottom.  The  volume  of  water  passing 
four  times  each  twenty-four  hours  is  greater  than  the 
volume  passing  Hell  Gate  at  New  York. 

Ezekiel  Foster  commenced  building  the  iron-works  es- 
tablisliuient  in  1H32.     Foster  &.  Bart lett  operated  them  a  ^ 
few  years.    Subsequently,  Gray  &  Co.  of  Boston  bought  j 
the  property.    In  1849,  the  works  were  purchased  by 
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the  present  proprietors,  William  E.  Coffin  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  For  filteen  j  cars  prior  to  1873,  the  companj- 
did  an  extensive  business. 

Ship-building  has  been  a  prominent  industry,  com- 
mencing in  182.j. 

Union  Chureh  M-as  erected  in  1842,  the  first  in  the 
town.  Robert  Crossett,  Congregationalist,  was  the  first 
settled  minister.    There  are  now  four  religious  societies. 

Stephen  C.  Foster,  a  native  of  East  Machias,  came  to 
Pembroke  in  1833,  and  was  long  identified  with  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  place,  lie  was  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  1857  to  18G1.  He  Avas  at  one 
time  nearly  resolved  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry. 
He  died  in  October, 
1872,  aged  74  j'ears. 

East  Machias,  — 
previous  to  1826  a 
part  of  Machias,  — 
was  incorporated  as 
a  town  Jan.  24,  182G. 
Sam'l  Scott  was  the 
first  settler,  in  1765. 
He  was  followed  by 
Col.  Benj.  Foster  and 
others  in  1768-69. 
The  first  church  built 
in  the  town,  a  small, 
one-storj-  building,  is 
used  now  for  a  store. 
There  are  now  three 
organized  churches. 
James  L3'on  was  the 
first  minister. 

Washington  Acad- 
emy was  estal)lished  in  1823.  For  56  j-ears  it  has  been 
a  successful  educational  institution.  The  first  principal 
was  Solomon  Adams.  Among  the  natives  of  East 
^Machias  who  received  their  academical  training  in  this 
institution  may  be  mentioned  :  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D., 
I  of  Yale  College ;  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Union 
!  Theological  Seminar}' ;  William  C.  Talbot,  San  Fran- 
cisco, capitalist ;  Andrew  J.  Pope,  of  the  same  cit}', 
who  died  in  January,  1879,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
$3,000,000;  Frederic  Talbot,  New  York,  merchant; 
Charles  H.  Talbot,  Providence,  ship-owner ;  P.  Foster 
Folsom,  merchant,  Boston;  Rev.  M.  J.  Talbot,  D.  D., 
Warren,  R.  I.  ;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Tallwt,  Durham,  N.  II.  ; 
Thomas  II.  Talbot,  Brooklinc,  Mass.  ;  and  George  F. 
Talbot,  Portland,  and  John  C.  Talbot,  East  Machias, 
brothers,  iaw3  ers ;  Leonard  Scott,  of  the  L.  Scott  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  Stephen  C.  Foster,  who 
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died  in  1876,  at  Pembroke,  Me.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Maine,  two  terms  ;  Stephen  C.  and  Lowell  Talbot, 
commission  merchants.  New  Y''ork  ;  S.  H.  Talbot,  James 
R.  and  F.  Loring,  of  East  Machias,  and  P.  S.  J.  Talbot, 
Maiden,  Mass.,  four  brothers,  sons  of  M.  Jones  Talbot, 
merchants  and  ship-owners. 

In  January,  1827,  the  first  temperance  societj^  in  this 
section  was  formed  at  East  Machias. 

Gardiner's  Lake  and  Hadley's  Lake  are  bodies  of 
water  in  near  proximity  to  the  wharves  at  tide-water. 
Their  outlets  afford  unequalled  water-powers. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  2,017. 
LuBEC  was  settled  by  French  people,  who  came  from 

  Nova  Scotia  in  1758. 

Most  of  these  fami- 
lies remained  but  a 
short  time,  but  went 
to  Madawaska,  on 
the  St.  John  River, 
or  to  Lower  Canada. 

Col.  John  Allan, 
and  several  others, 
came  from  Cumber- 
land County,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1776,  and 
commenced  a  per- 
manent settlement. 

June  21,  1811,  the 
town  was  incorporat- 
ed, and  named  "Lu- 
beck,"  from  the  old 
German  city  of  that 
name.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was 
organized  in  1820,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Elijah  Kel- 
logg. Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow  was  the  first  pastor,  or- 
dained in  1821 .  The  people  of  Lubec  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  and  agriculture.    Population,  2,136. 

When  the  British  occupied  Eastport  in  1814,  Louis  F. 
Delesdernier  and  ^ehemiah  Small  moved  to  "  Flagg's 
Point,"  whore  Lubec  village  now  stands,  and  built  houses 
and  stores,  being  the  lirst  settlers  and  traders  on  the  Point. 

Cherrtfield  was  settled  in  1757,  by  Ichabod  Willey 
and  Samuel  Colson. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  near  Campbell's  mill.  Cherryfield  Academy 
was  incorporated  in  1829.  In  1850  the  present  academj^ 
building  was  erected.  It  has  done  much  excellent  work. 
Union  Hall,  the  pride  of  Cherryfield,  is  in  the  academy 
building.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  place. 
Tiie  population  is  1,760. 
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"William  Freeman,  born  at  Portland  in  1783,  died 
Feb.  22,  1879.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
person  of  rare  literary  attainments.  In  his  dying  mo- 
ments he  asked  his  daughter  Lizzie,  who  sat  b}'  him, 
"Lizzie,  are  my  feet  in  the  right  way?"  '-Yes, 
father."  "  If  my  feet  are  in  the  right  way  I  will 
move  on  ;"  and  with  this  last  utterance  he  departed. 

Other  towns  in  the  count}-  are  :  —  Machiasport  (in- 
corporated iu  1826,  population  1,514),  fonnerly  a  part 
of  Machias :  Hareixgton  (1791,  1,192),  for  30  years 
largely  interested  in  6hip-building :  Jonesport  (1832, 
1,305),  extensively  engaged  lu  the  fisheries:  Mill- 
j  BRIDGE  (1848,  1,565),  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  on 
I  the  coast  of  New  England :  Aduison  (1797,  1,201),  the 
native  place  of  "William  J.  Corthell,  a  leading  educator 
of  Maine:   Perry  (1818,  1,149),  containing,  at  Pleas- 
ant Point,  a  remnant  of  the  Passamaquoddj'  Indians  ; 
j  an  excellent  agricultural  town,  48,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes having  been  raised  there  in  1878  :  Steuben  (1795, 
j  1.063),  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Steuben,  and  a  noted 
lumbej-ing  town  :  Prin'cetok  (1832,  1,073),  pre^-ious  to 
the  destructive  fire  of  1876  quite  largely  engaged  in 
,  manufacturing:  Robbinston  (1811,  926),  ship-building, 
j  until  quite  recently,  being  a  leading  industry :  Cutler 
(1826.  926),  having  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
i  Atlantic  coast:  Columbia  (1796,  607),  famous  for  its 
I  blueberries,  thousands  of  bushels  being  gathered  every 
i  season:  Columbia  Falls  (1803,  608),  in  ancient  times 
a  A-ery  patriotic  place:  Trescott  (1827,  603),  a  good 
farming  town:  "U'hitneya'ille  (1845,  569),  lumbering 
I  being  its  chief  industry  :  Jonesborough  (1809,  522),  the 


birth-place  of  John  L.  Shorey,  the  well-known  Boston 
publisher:  Dexnysville  (1818,  489),  so  called  from 
Denny's  River:  Charlotte  (1825,  467),  famous  for  its 
five  lakes:  Alexander  (1825,  456),  producing  large 
quantities  of  hay :  Baring  (1825,  464)  :  Topsfield 
(1838,  453),  containing  the  farm  of  "William  Stewart, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  New  England : 
"Whiting  (1825,  445),  its  principal  founder  being  Col. 
John  Crane,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  one  of  the 
"  Indians"  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  har- 
bor: Edmunds  (1828,  448)  :  Baileyville  (1828,  377), 
once  the  residence  of  Hon.  "William  Delesdernier : 
Cooper  (1822,  360),  named  from  Gen.  John  Cooper,  an 
early  and  honored  settler:  Marshfield  (1846,  350), 
containing  the  old  homestead  of  Samuel  Harmon,  at  one 
time  largely  engaged  iu  ship-building:  "W^esley  (1833, 
336) ,  its  leading  industries  being  lumbering  and  farm- 
ing: Danforth  (1860,  313),  another  agricultural  town: 
Marion  (1834,213):  Meddybemps  (1841,  200),  sup- 
plied with  abundant  water-power:  Crawford  (1828, 
209),  having  a  range  of  fine  lakes:  Nortiifield  (1838, 
190):  Deblois  (1852,  139),  with  its  excellent  water- 
privilege  at  the  Falls:  Centeeville  (1842,  145),  con- 
taining immense  tracts  of  bottom  lands,  producing  yearly 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay;  Beddington  (1833,  134),  its 
lake  and  Spruce  Mountain  affording  superior  sporting 
grounds  and  fine  scenery  :  Eaton  (incorporated  in  1873), 
with  its  tanneries  :  "V'anceborough  (1874),  also  having 
tannevies  :  Talmadge  (1875)  :  and  "Waite  (1876). 

There  are  five  townships  not  incorporated,  occupied  by 
settlers  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering. 


y  o  J^'  K    (;  ()  u  N  T  T 


BY  REV.  GEO.  B.  ILSLEY. 


The  territorj-  now  included  in  York  County  was  orig- 
inally embraced  in  lands  granted  to  Ferdinando  fiorgcs 
by  the  Plymouth  Council  in  1622. 

Settlements  were  commenced  at  Kittery,  Againenticus 
(now  York),  Berwick,  "Wells,  Cape  Porpoise,  liiddeford 
I  and  Saco  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Belknaf)  thinks  there 
I  was  a  beginning  at  Agamenticus  as  early  as  1623.  "Wil- 
liamson places  it  in  1624.  Edward  Godfrey,  governor 
I  of  the  Province,  under  or  after  Gorges,  says  that  "he 
.  was  an  inhabitant  in  1629  &  30,  &  the  first  that  built  a 


house."  Gorges  was  ambitions  to  have  his  colony  rival 
that  of  Massachusetts.  For  this  end  he  had  sent  hither 
mechanics  and  common  laborers  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments, and  so  concentrate  the  population  that  the  place 
might  be  regard(>d  as  one  of  safety  for  immigrajits  in 
taking  up  lands  in  its  vicinit}-.  To  effect  his  pui-poses 
he  even  caused  it  to  be  incorporated  as  a  city — the  first 
in  America — and  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Gorgeana,  in  honor 
of  himself.  For  a  few  years  the  ])lace  enjoyed  prosperity. 
'  It  is  thought  that  tin;  men  whom  Ciorges  sent  to  pre- 
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pare  the  way  located  on  the  eastern  bank  of  York  Kiver, 
near  its  mouth. 

The  settlement  at  Kittery  Point  commenced  in  1023. 
It  was  called  Piscataqua  until  1652,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  John  Andrews,  John  Burseloy,  Ilumph- 
i  rey  and  William  Chadbourne,  Nicholas  Frost,  William 
Everett  and  Nicholas  Shapleigh  were  some  of  the  first 
inhabitants. 

The  exact  date  of  the  settlements  in  Saco  and  Bidde- 
ford  is  not  known.  A  grant  was  made  to  Thomas  Lewis 
and  Richard  Bonython  in  1G30,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
I  river,  extending  inland  eight  miles.  Thej'  took  legal 
possession  June  28,  1G31.  Edward  Hilton  acted  as 
attornc}-  for  the  council.  This  grant  was  overlapped  b}' 
the  Plough  patent,  given  the  same  year,  which  extended 
30  miles  on  the  coast  and  40  miles  inland.  For  many 
'  years  the  settlers  made  their  residence  at  Old  Orchard 
Beach  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  settlement  on  the  Biddeford  side  was  near  the 
Pool.  As  early  as  1616-17,  Richard  Vines  passed  the 
winter  here.  But  the  date  of  the  charter  made  to  him 
and  John  Oldham  was  not  till  Feb.  1,  1630.  Legal  pos- 
session was  taken  the  next  June,  before  Isaac  Allertou, 
Capt.  Thomas  Wiggin,  Thomas  Purchase,  Capt.  Waters, 
and  others.  Rev.  William  Blackstone  of  Shawmut  (Bos- 
ton), William  Jeffries  and  Edward  Hilton  of  Piscataqua 
were  the  attorneys  of  the  council  to  deliver  the  possession. 

An  agreement  between  Pej'ton  Cook  and  Richard  Wil- 
liams, for  the  furthering  of  clapboard-making,  is  dated 
Jan.  27,  1635.  Thej'  were  rived  and  not  sawn.  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  minister's  rate-book  for  the  names  of 
I  early  settlers,  we  have  those  of  Richard  Vines,  Ilenrj- 
Boade,  Thomas  Williams,  Samuel  Andrews,  William 
Scadlock,  and  others. 

A  place  near  the  head  of  the  Pool,  long  known  as 
Leighton's  Point,  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  court- 
house in  the  early  days  of  the  Province. 

Wells  appears  to  have  had  settlers  previous  to  1640. 
In  1640  Gorges  ordered  that  all  the  inhabitants,  from 
Piscataqua  to  Kennebunk,  should  present  their  children 
for  baptism  as  soon  as  they  had  a  minister,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  some  families  were  located  east  of  York. 
Histor}'  seems  to  award  the  honor  of  being  pioneer  in 
the  settlement  of  Wells  to  the  celebrated  Rev.  John. 
Wheelwright.  But  it  is  evident  that  Edward  Littlefield 
had  previouslj-  established  himself  here  b}-  buildhig  a 
saw-mill.  It  is  prol)able  that  Wheelwright  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oguuquit  River,  and  tiiat  man}'  of  his  fol- 
lowers came  with  him,  among  whom  was  Robert  Boothe, 
the  clerk  of  the  plantation.  In  1643  Gorges  conveyed 
to  Wheelwright  about  400  acres  on  the  eastern  sidt-  ol" 


the  Ogunquit.  It  is  thought  that  he  did  not  continue  his 
residence  here  more  than  three  years,  but,  with  others, 
returned  to  New  Hampshire.  And  yet  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates made  their  permanent  abode  here. 

Stephen  Batson  was  the  first  occupant  of  Drake's 
Island.  The  farthest  inland  settlement  at  this  early 
period  was  probably-  at  or  near  the  village  of  North  Ber-  j 
wick.  Arundel,  or  Cape  Porpoise,  was  no  doubt  occu- 
pied between  1624  and  1640.  Newichawannock,  or  Ber-  [ 
wick,  was  settled,  it  is  supposed,  as  soon  as  1624,  near 
South  Berwick  village,  known  in  Indian  dialect  as 
Quampheagan  Falls. 

The  government  which  prevailed  at  first  seems  to  have  | 
been  vested  in  Gorges  himself.  Courts  were  soon  estab-  | 
lished  to  adjust  legal  and  moral  diflficulties.  Gorges,  in 
the  capacity'  of  absolute  monarch,  bj'  the  terms  of  his  char- 
ter appointed  the  governors  and  councillors.  There  was 
no  popular  election  of  officers,  and  3'et  there  was  no 
doubt  a  very  good  mutual  understanding  among  the 
settlers.  Thomas  Gorges,  brother  of  Ferdinando,  was 
the  first  governor.  He  opened  a  court  in  Saco,  June  25, 
1640.  His  councillors  were  Richard  Vines,  Francis 
Champernoon,  Henr}'  Jocelyn,  Richard  Bonython,  Wil- 
liam Ilooke  and  Edward  Godfrey.  On  the  governor's 
return  to  England,  in  1643,  Edward  Godfrej'  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  with  Nicholas  Shapleigh  and 
Thomas  Withers  as  members  of  his  council. 

The   provincial    government    included  Piscataqua. 
Gorgeana,  Saco  and  Casco.    It  appears  that  when  the  | 
incorporation  of  the  city  government  of  Gorgeana  took 
place,  Thomas  Gorges  was  also  made  its  first  mayor. 

In  1644  a  woman  was  tried  in  the  maj'or's  court  for 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

About  tliis  time  troubles  arose  in  England  between  the  j 
king  and  parliament,  which  culminated  in  war.  Al- 
thougli  a  man  of  seventy.  Sir  Ferdinando  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  king,  and  was  in  Prince  Rupert's  army  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol,  in  1643.  When  the  forces  of  par- 
liament fetook  it,  in  1645,  Gorges  was  captured,  plun- 
dered and  thrown  into  prison.  During  .this  period  he 
gave  no  attention  to  altairs  here.  Hearing  nothing  from 
him,  the  court  appointed  a  governor  and  deputy,  and 
continued  the  administration  as  provided  by  the  charter. 
In  1647  they  heard  of  his  death.  They  then  called  a 
popular  convention  at  Gorgeana,  and  after  discussing 
their  rights,  duties  and  difficulties,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kittery,  Gorgeana,  Wells,  and  probably  those  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  protection  and  the  support  of  government. 
Edward  Godfrey  was  elected  and  was  serving  as  governor, 
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when  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  came  to  set  up 
their  claim  of  jiu'isdiction.  The  General  Court  at  Bos- 
ton had  so  interpreted  the  terms  of  their  charter  as  to 
warrant  it.  "Weakened  by  dissensions  and  the  instabil- 
ity of  their  government,  there  was  but  slight  resistance. 
Most  of  the  people  accepted  the  new  order  of  things. 
Godfrey  and  his  officers  of  course  withstood  it.  Having 
no  disposition  to  3"ield,  he  called  a  general  court,  and 
determined  to  send  a  ijetition  to  England  and  get  his 
confederacy  established.  But  Massachusetts  at  once 
took  steps  to  defeat  it.  Replies  and  rejoinders  followed. 
"With  so  man}-  choosing  to  come  under  the  rule  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Godfre}-  saw  his  efforts  to  resist  would  be 
futile.  FurtheiTnore,  Cromwell  being  in  power,  and 
favoring  the  Puritans,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to 
send  his  i^etition  home  to 
England.  His  struggle 
ended  by  signing  the  re- 
quired articles  of  submis- 
sion in  1653.  This  being 
done,  an  annual  court 
was  appointed  at  York, 
to  be  conducted  by  one 
of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  the  Colon}',  to- 
gether with  four  assist- 
ants nominated  by  the 
freemen  of  the  county, 
and  approved  hy  tlie 
General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  first  bench 
thus  constituted  was  com- 
posed of  P^dward  Godfrey,  Abraham  Prcl)le,  Edward 
Johnson,  and  Edward  Risliwortli,  all  of  York.  Henry 
Mar.shall  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county.  "The 
right  worshipful  Richard  Bellingliam  presided."  This 

i  was  in  1653.  During  this  year,  according  to  "Williamson, 
a  jail  was  built. 

Ineffectual  attempts,  continuing  through  a  scries  of 
years,  were  made  by  the  heirs  of  Gorges  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  American  grants.  The  commissioners 
sent  over  by  Charles  II.  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 

I  many  disputed  points  in  the  controversy,  accomplished 
comparatively  nothing.  In  the  meantime  ^Vlaine  was 
independent  of  the  other  Colonies.  It  was  wiiile  in  tliis 
relation  that  the  first  inferior  court  wa.s  held  at  "Wells,  in 
1665  ;  and  one  of  its  orders  was,  that  every  town  should 

1  have  erected  b(;forc  the  next  court  met,  "  a  pair  of 

!  stocks,  a  cage,  and  a  cucking-stool  on  whicli  to  punish 

I  common  scolds." 


In  1068  Massachusetts  sent  four  commissioners  with 
a  military  escort,  who  proceeded  to  open  courts  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  government.  This  was  a  bold 
step  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  success- 
fully carried  out  till  1676,  when,  after  sending  agents  to 
England,  and  upon  a  careful  hearing  of  the  case,  the 
king  confirmed  the  original  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
and  left  Maine  to  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  "  both  as  to  soil 
and  government."  As  soon  as  Massachusetts  learned 
of  tlie  decision  she  sent  an  agent  to  Gorges  with  propo- 
sitions to  purchase  the  Province.  He  accepted  the  terms 
in  March,  1677,  and  without  consulting  the  wishes  ,  of 
the  king  or  people,  relinquished  his  rights  for  £1,250. 
This  offended  the  king  and  astonished  the  people.  He 

demanded  a  re -assign- 
ment of  the  province  to 
the  crown,  and  offered 
to  repay  the  agent  the 
price  given ;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts refused,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  a 
new  mode  of  govern- 
ment. Under  this  ar-  | 
rangement  the  first  court 
was  held  in  York,  in 
March,  1G80.  Thomas 
Danforth  was  president. 

In  1716  all  the  lands, 
families  and  settlements 
east  of  Sagadahoc,  with- 
in the  provincial  char- 
ter, were  ordered  by  the 
General  Court  to  1)e  an- 
uid  York  was  appointed  to  be  the 


nexed  to  Yorkshire 
couotj'  seat. 

In  1735  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  allowed 
inferior  courts  to  be  held  alternately  in  York  and  Fal- 
mouth (Portland).  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  county 
took  the  name  it  now  Ijears.  In  1 760  the  counties  of 
Cum])eriand  and  Lincoln  were  formed  and  set  off. 
Oxford  was  set  off  in  1805,  making  tlie  Great  Ossipee 
the  boundary. 

In  1800  the  Supreme  Court  was  held  in  Kcnnel)unk. 
After  a  severe  contest  it  was  removed  to  Alfred  in  1802, 
which  is  still  the  county  seat.  In  late  years  the  Su])r(Mnc 
Court  is  held  at  Saco. 

Indian  troubles  did  not  become  severe  till  30  years 
after  the  setthiment ;  tlien  York  County  had  its  full 
siuire.  The  hostility  of  the  s;ivages  was  such  that  they 
seemed  determined  to  utterly  destroy  the  settlements. 
Garrison-lionses  were  earl}'  erected,  and  a  brave  defence 
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made  against  the  wily  foe.  A  sudden  and  most  disas- 
trous attack  was  made  upon  York  Feb.  5,  1692.  The 
force  was  made  up  of  nearly  300  Indians  under  the  lead 
of  French  Canadians.  In  half  an  hour  over  150  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed  or  captured.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  garrisons  made  good  their 
defence.  Preble's,  Harmon's,  Alcock's  and  Norton's 
were  the  houses  best  fortified.  Those  north  of  the  river 
were  burned.  The  Eev.  S.  Dummer,  for  20  years  minis- 
ter of  the  toM'u,  was  killed  while  mounting  his  horse  at 
his  door.  His  wife  also  was  taken  captive.  The  Indians 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  taking  prisoners  and  booty  with 
them.  This  march  was  attended  with  such  sutferiug 
from  cold  and  snow  that  many  of  the  captives  died 
before  reaching  Canada. 

Another  attack  was  signalled  by  the  burning  of  a 
house  on  the  Saco  side  on  Sept.  18,  1675.  The  sentinel 
soon  discovered  an  Indian  lurking  behind  a  fence. 
]\Iaj.  Phillips,  exposing  himself  to  'siew,  was  slightl}' 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Supposing  him  killed,  a  fierce 
assault  was  made  upon  the  garrison,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed, with  their  leader  mortallj'  wounded.  They  set 
fire  to  Maj.  Phillips's  saw-mill,  hoping  thereby  to  draw 
the  people  from  their  defence.  They  next  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  fire  the  garrison.  Six  were 
killed,  15  wounded,  and  the  assault  abandoned.  Of  the 
50  persons  in  the  house,  none  were  killed. 

In  the  summer  of  1698  Maj.  Converse  built  a  stone 
fort  just  below  the  falls.  Until  quite  recently,  its  re- 
mains could  be  seen.  Soldiers  were  stationed  here  under 
Capt.  George  Turfe}*  and  Lieut.  Pendleton  Fletcher. 
The  latter,  his  two  sons  and  three  soldiers  were  after- 
wards captured  while  shooting  water-fowl. 

During  King  Philip's  war,  in  1G76,  40  were  killed  or 
taken  captives,  and  the  whole  village  at  Cape  Neddock 
burned.  Only  two  men  and  women,  with  two  or  three 
(■liil(h-en,  escaped.  It  was  in  September  of  this  year  that 
.James  Gooch  of  Wells  was  shot  on  returning  from 
worship,  and  his  wife  cut  in  pieces.  At  a  later  period, 
ail  attack  on  AN'ells  was  repulsed  with  a  slight  loss  to  the 
garrison.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluding  King  Philip's 
war  was  made  at  Canso  April  12,  1C78. 

During  King  William's  war,  which  soon  followed, 
the  tribes  of  Maine  were  the  first  to  Ijegin  hostilities. 
AVells  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  their  special  hatred. 
Here,  and  in  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  several  des- 
perate and  sanguinary  contests  ensued.  We  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  numbers  wlio  perished.  The 
war  closed  in  1697. 

In  1703  the  hostilities  of  Queen  Anne's  war  com- 
menced.    Winter  Harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saco 


was  attacked  in  December,  1703,  and  again  in  August, 
1710.    This  war  ended  in  1713. 

At  the  outbreak  of  King  George's  war  the  defences 
were  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  Two  regiments 
of  soldiers  were  raised,  containing  3,105  men.  Col., 
afterwards  Sir  Wm.  Pepperell,  commanded  one  of  them. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  popular. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  many 
in  this  county  were  enlisted,  and  the  coast  was  guarded 
from  Kitterj-  to  Falmouth.  Men  hurried  into  the  ranks 
on  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  rather  than  good  paj'. 
The  conflicts  of  the  past  had  nurtured  brave  men  in 
these  towns.  No  sooner  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopted  than  it  began  to  be  read  from  pulpit 
to  pulpit.  The  morning  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  reached  Y'ork,  GO  men  set  out  for  Boston. 
Not  long  after  James  Scammon  led  a  full  regiment  to 
Cambridge. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  the  reader  that  the  evils  of 
slavery  ever  had  an  existence  in  this  county  ;  but  such 
was  the  case.  In  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  Biddeford  and 
Saco,  slaves  were  once  held.  When  inventories  were 
taken  they  were  usually  classed  with  the  farm  stock. 
Sometimes  they  were  sold  at  public  auction.  Indians 
as  well  as  negroes  were  held  in  bondage.  Kittery  at  one 
time  returned  43  slaves,  three  of  w^hom  were  Indians. 
In  1754  a  smart  negro  boy  was  appraised  at  £53.  The 
meeting-houses  had  a  place  set  apart  for  the  slaves.  It 
was  the  upper  storj'  of  the  i)orch.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  in  the  records  of  this  county  of  the  cruel  sepa- 
ration of  mother  and  child,  and  it  seems  not  to  have 
alfected  the  sympathies  of  either  seller  or  buyer. 

In  17G4,  there  being  no  newspaper  in  Maine,  the 
' '  Portsmouth  Gazette  "  was  made  the  medium  for  adver- 
tising the  sale  of  slaves.  Old  Tom,  owned  by  Capt. 
James  Littlefield  of  Wells  or  Kennebunk,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  last.  He  died  early  in  the  present 
century,  aged  over  100  j-ears. 

Towns. 

BiDDKFORD,  in  population  and  rapidity  of  growth,  is 
the  leading  town  in  the  county.  It  was  also  among  the 
earliest  settled.  Until  1718  it  included  Saco,  when  it 
was  incorporated  and  named  from  Biddeford,  Eng., 
whence  some  of  its  settlers  emigrated.  The  city  charter 
was  adopted  in  1855.    D.  E.  Somes  was  the  first  maj'or. 

Richard  Vines,  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  was  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  a  skilled  physician.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  business  of  tlic  Colony,  and  was  left 
in  charge  when  Gorges  went  to  Europe.  He  removed 
to  the  West  Indies  in  1645. 
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The  right  to  build  the  first  sjiw-mill  on  the  Saco  was 
granted  to  Roger  Spencer  in  1G53.  For  many  years 
after  1742,  Hon.  Eishworth  Jordan,  Tvholived  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  was  chief  magistrate.  He  afterwards 
became  chief  justice. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Phillips  was  an  extensive  lumberman  ;  he 
sold  half  of  Factory  Island  to  Capt.  Bonythou  for  800 
pine-trees.  He  also  was  a  large  landholder.  Capt.  D. 
Smith,  who  came  from  Exeter  in  1719,  was  for  a  long 
time  taAcrn-keepcr.  Thomas  Gilpatrick,  the  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family,  emigiatod  fiom  Colraine,  Ireland, 


and  others  built  the  first  bridge  to  Indian  or  Factory 
Island,  in  1767. 

Tiie  first  resident  minister  was  Richard  Gribson.  Pre- 
vious to  1636  ho  lived  at  Spurwink.  In  1640  Rev. 
Robert  Jordan  came  from  the  west  of  England.  Tliomas 
Jeuuor.  a  Nonconformist,  preached  here  in  1641,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  Puritan  minister  in  INIaine. 
George  Barlow,  a  follower  of  "Wheelwright,  so  annoyed 
the  people  by  his  eflJbrts  to  preach  that  the  court  forbade 
him  under  penalty  of  £10. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  1730. 
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and  settled  here  in  1735.  He  had  nine  sons.  In  IT.'jO 
the  Biddeford  side  of  the  river  was  the  most  populous. 
At  that  tune  tliree  saw-niills  were  in  operation.  A 
few  years  jjrevious  a  ferry  had  been  established  just 
below  the  lower  bridge.  In  September,  1746,  two  sons 
of  Joseph  Gordon,  working  in  Cole's  mill,  were  surprised 
while  on  their  way  thither  b}'  the  Indians.  One  was 
killed  and  the  other  taken  to  Quebec. 

II.  Scamman  was  the  first  town  representative.  Capt. 
P.  Goldthwait,  the  inspector  of  the  port,  was  the  only 
person  in  town  who  opposed  the  Revolution. 

Some  shipping  lielonging.  here  was  destroy  ed  b^-  the 
British  in  1812.  The  post-office  was  estaljlished  here  in 
1780,  Benjamin  Hooper,  postmaster.  Tiu;  mail  was 
carried  by  Joseph  Barnard,  on  horseback.    Thoraus  Cuttsf- 


Till!  same  year  S.  Willard  was  onlaiucd  pastor.  His 
son  SauHiel  became  an  eminent  divine,  and  for  several 
years  was  president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1742 
i\[oses  Morrill,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  set- 
tled here.  His  useful  and  happy  pastorate  lasted  3.5 
years.  During  this  period  Whitefield's  labors  were 
exciting  great  interest.  Mr.  Morrill  invited  him  to 
preach  for  him  several  times.  The  second  <  luircli  was 
organized  in  180.5,  and  tiu;  Pavilion  Church  in  lfS."w. 
The  Methodists  organized  a  c  hurch  here  in  1847,  and 
the  Bajjtists  in  1802.  Other  leading  denominations  are 
well  represented,  and  few  New  England  cities  have  finer 
or  more  attractive  church  edifices  than  Biddeford. 

Dr.  Lyman,  from  York,  was  one  of  the  earl}'  physicians. 

The  Saco  has  a  descent  of  40  feet  in  an  eighth  of  !i 
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mile.  On  this  are  several  manufactories.  The  Pepper- 
ell  Compan}-,  capital  $1,000,000,  has  three  extensive 
mills,  operating  70,000  spindles,  and  producing  on  an 
average  1.200,000  yards  of  vanous  kinds  of  cotton 
fabrics  per  month.  The  Laconia  Company  has  also  a 
capitiil  of  Si. 000, 000.  and  runs  1,100  looms.  Besides 
these  are  the  Harding  Machine-Shoi)  Company,  the  Saco 
Water-Power  Company,  the  Gas  Compan}-  and  the 
Paper-CoUar  Company. 

Biddoford  has  two  newspapers  and  four  banks.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  10,28o.  The  Pool  is  a  most 
ehaiTuing  summer  resort. 

Saco,  when  incorporated  in  171S,  was  a  part  of  Bidde- 
ford.  It  was  sep- 
arated in  17G2,  and 
received  the  name  of 
Pepperellborough,  iu 
honor  of  Su*  William 
Pcpperell.  In  IBO.'i 
it  acquired  its  present 
name.  On  account 
of  its  excellent  falls, 
the  neigliboring  lands 
were  soon  regarded 
as  very  valuable,  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Lewis 
and  Bon3'thon  patent 
were  eager  to  claim 
tlieir  titles.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  di- 
vided into  small  lots 
just  east  of  tlie  falls. 
The  large  j)urchases 
liy  Pepperell  in  1716 
included  the  right  of 
timlter  on  4J)i)0  acres.  This  estate  at  the  time  of  his 
death  amounted  to  5,500  acres.  It  was  confiscated 
Ijy  an  act  of  the  General  Court  iu  1779,  iu  consequence 
of  young  Sir  William's  adherence  to  the  crown  ;  but  the 
life-interest  of  his  wife  and  daughter  was  respected  by 

;  the  authorities. 

Of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  ma}'  be  mentioned  John  Fairfield,  after- 

j  wards  governor  of  the  State  and  U.  S.  senator ;  John 
F.  Scaminan,  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress  ;  Seth 
Scanmian,  congressman  in  1858  ;  and  R.  P.  Tapley,  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1865.  A  cit}'  char- 
ter was  obtained  and  adopted  in  1867.  Joseph  Hobson 
was  chosen  first  mayor.  Th(!  population  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 6,300. 

Saco  has  been  noted  for  its  extensive  mamifactuie  of 
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lumber  ;  21,000,000  feet  were  cut  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1827.  Iron-works  were  erected  on  Factory  Island  in 
1811  by  Joseph  Calcf  and  Thomas  Cutts.  In  1825,  a 
company,  mostly  from  Boston,  bought  the  larger  part  of 
Factory  Island,  with  the  water-power  on  both  sides,  for 
cotton-mills.    The  canal  was  dug  through  solid  rock. 

Extensive  buildings  erected  iu  1829  were  burned  in 
1830.  Soon  after,  the  York  Manufacturing  Companj'^  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000.  It  has  five  mills 
with  35,000  spindles  and  800  looms.  It  employs  1,200 
hands,  and  produces  6,000,000  3'ards  of  cotton  goods 
annuall}'. 

Saco  liberally  contributed  men  and  means  in  the  war 

of  the  Revolution.  In 
the  late  civil  war  Saco 
was  also  truly  loyal. 

Samuel  White  was 
the  first  regular  ph}-- 
sician.     Hon  Cjrus 
King,   Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  Wm-.  P.  Preble, 
and  Ethan  Shepley, 
are  the  names  of  law- 
yers who  once  prac-  i 
tised  in  this   town,  j 
The  Congregation- 
al was  the  first  church 
erected.    Sir  William  ; 
Pepperell  gave  four  j 
acres  in  1752,  for  a, 
church,  school-house  | 
and    burying -pi  ace, 
and   "  for  no  other 
use  whatever."  John 
Fairfield  was  ordain-  ! 
The  present  beau-  j 
The  other  religions  I 


ed  first  pastor,  and  served  3G  years 
tiful  church  edifice  was  built  iu  1863 
societies  are  now,  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  flourishing  state. 

Saco  has  had  excellent  schools  for  tlic  past  50  years. 
It  has  two  national,  find  also  two  savings  banks. 

Old  Orchard,  with  its  extensive  beach,  has  become 
widely  known  of  late  years  as  a  summer  resort.  The 
outlook  upon  the  sea  is  grand.  Its  spacious  hotels, 
private  cottages  and  accessibility,  must  continue  to  keep 
it  in  popular  favor. 

The  surface  of  Saco  is  generally  level,  and  its  soil 
well  adapted  to  tillage.  There  is  a  thousand-acre  bog  in 
the  centre.  On  Foxwell's  Brook  there  is  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade of  some  60  feet  iu  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery. 

KiTTEKY  was  first  called  I'iscataqua,  and  was  settled 
at  the  Point  in  1623.     It  was  incorporated  in  1647. 
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Nicholas  Shaploigh.  John  Heard,  and  Nicholas  Frost 
were  the  first  selectmen.  The  Quakers  were  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  after  the  submission  to  Massachusetts. 
At  one  time  the  Superior  Court  ordered  Nicholas  Shap- 
leigh  and  the  other  selectmen  to  be  deposed  on  account 
of  defending  the  Quakers  in  their  rights  to  worship. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence,  although  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  were  Tories,  yet  Kittery  voted  men  and 
means  as  they  were  required.  The  harbor  M^as  fortified 
and  garrisoned.  Fort  McClary  was  garrisoned  in  1812, 
and  in  the  late  Rebellion.  Previous  to  1800  rum  was 
considered  essential  at  all  ship-launehings  —  a  barrel  for 
the  men.  and  a  barrel  of 


wine  for  the  women.  A 
bill  of  expense  incuiTcd  at 
an  ordination  near  Kittery 
Foint  was  as  follows: — 8 
quarts  of  rum  and  2  quarts 
of  brandy  for  the  clergy 
and  council.  For  a  fune- 
lal  there  were  allowed  ■> 
gallons  of  rum,  10  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  a  half-pound 
of  allspice  for  the  mourn- 
ers. The  old  whipping- 
post was  at  Spruce  Creek. 

Of  the  men  distinguished 
in  the  early  annals  of  this 
town,  Robert  Cutts  stands 
first.    lie  was  one  of  three 
sons  who  came  from  Wales. 
Christopher  Adams  was  an 
early  inhabitant.    His  son 
^lark  represented  the  to\v:i 
in  the  ^lassachusetts  legis- 
lature 20  years.    He  used  to  wear  a  three-cornered  liat. 
and  scull  across  the  river  Sundays  to  hear  Dr.  Buck- 
minster  preach.     Gen.  William  \\  liipple,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born 
here.     He  was  commander  of  a  vessel  before  he  was 
21.    He  made  successful  tri[)s  to  Europe,  tlu;  West 
Indies,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  he  brougiit  home 
slaves. 

The  name  best  kncjw  ii  to  fume  is  that  of  Pepperell. 
Sir  WiUiam  was  born  June  27.  169G.  He  was  early 
trained  to  habits  of  business  as  clerk  in  his  father's 
counting-room.  As  so<m  as  \h\  was  free,  he  became 
justice  of  the  peace  and  cajitain  of  a  cavidry  company,  and 
at  the  age  of  30  he  was  a  colonel.    He  was  re})resentative 

to  Boston  in  1726-7,  and  councillor  of  the  government  a  sea-wall  I  I  rods  long 

bv  Ml'.  II.- 
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him  the  rank  of  Ijaronet.  He  died  July  6,  1759,  soon 
after  his  appointment  as  lieutenant-general.  The  old 
Pepperell  mansion  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
In  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  barracks.  Besides 
John  Bray,  William  and  Samuel  Badger  were  noted  ship- 
builders— one  building  100  and  the  other  45  ships  during 
their  lifetime.  "  The  America,"  famous  as  a  war  ship, 
was  built  at  Badger's  Island,  and  launched  Nov.  5. 
1782. 

The  navy  yard  was  established  at  Kittery  in  1806. 
The  largest  ships  can  be  built  or  repaired  here.  An  in- 
genious piece  of  machinerj-  is  the  ' '  Floating  Balance  Dry 

Dock."  There  are  three 
immense  ship-houses.  The 
keel  of  the  frigate  "Con- 
gress "  was  laid  here  in 
1837.  •  The  "  Kearsarge," 
which  sunk  the  rebel  cor- 
sair "Alabama,"  was  also 
built  here.  On  account  of 
its  facilities  for  siiipping 
and  fishing  interests,  Kit- 
terj-  increased  in  its  early 
daj's  more  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  than  any 
other  place  in  Maine.  Tlic 
Pepperell  tomb  and  monu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  fauiily 
mansion  ;  the  old  Congi'c- 
gational  Church,  and  the 
parsonage,  in  which  Dr. 
Stevens  had  his  study  for 
40  years  ;  and  the  Spar- 
hawk  house,  are  all  objects 
of  great  interest  to  visitors.  ' 


I  Fort  McClar}-  fine  views  of  sea 


there  for  32  years.    His  carcf^r  at  Fouisliurg  gained 


l''rom  Battery  Hill  a 
and  land  ai'e  gained. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in 
1714  ;  Rev.  John  Newmarch  was  its  first  pastor,  and  his 
niiiiistr}-  lasted  55  years.  Dr.  Stevens  served  40  years 
as  the  next  pastor.  In  1814,  at  the  time  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Briggs's  dismissal  after  a  ministry  of  20  years,  there  was 
not  a  male  nieml)er  left. 

The  First  Baptist  Churcii  in  Maine  was  formed  here, 
Sept.  25,  1652. 

A  large  part  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  l)elongs  to  Kittery. 
Some  years  ago  the  governincnt  liuilt  a  sea-wall  from 
Star  Island  to  Snmtty  No.se,  so  as  to  form  safe  anehonige 
for  fisliing  vessels.    Between  Smutty  Nose  and  Malagur, 

feci  wide,  and  20  or  30 
kin^  of  tiic  Shoals." 


for   high,  was  1 
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The  chasms  in  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  luatle  b}' 
earthquakes.  Star  Island  is  most  remarkable.  Tradition 
says  that  Betty  Moody  hid  herself  here  from  the  Indians. 
The  Betty  Moody  Hole  is  now  pointed  out.  The  isUxnds 
were  once  called  Appledore,  and  had  from  300  to  600 
population.  A  later  name  was  Gosport.  The}^  are  now 
a  noted  summer  resort,  with  large  hotels.  The  popula- 
tion of  Kitter}'  is  3,335. 

York.  —  This  town  was  first  called  Agamenticus,  a 
name  which  its  higliest  hill  or  mountain  still  bears.  The 
ancient  city  of  "  Gorgeaua"  was  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  town.  For  nearly  120  years  York  was  the  shire 
town,  and  courts  were  held  there  till  1833.    It  suffcT-ed 


of  Massachusetts  in  1777,  and  seryed  12  years.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  U.  S.  Court  for  the  district  of 
Maine,  which  otRce  he  held  for  29  years.  He  died  in  1825, 
aged  90  j-ears. 

Wm.  P.  Preble,  a  native  of  York,  was  a  foreign  minis- 
ter during  Pres.  Jackson's  administration. 

The  First  t'ongregational  Church,  formed  in  1672,  had 
Rev.  Shubael  Dmmner  as  its  first  pastor.  His  pastorate 
of  20  years  was  terminated  hy  death  b}'  the  Indians. 
Rev.  Samuel  Moody  was  his  successor  for  49  years.  He 
was  a  good  but  eccentric  man,  was  called  Father  Mood}-, 
and  served  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburg. 
The  next  pastor,  Isaac  Lyman,  served  nearly  60  years. 
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greatly  from  tiic  Indians.  It  is  said  to  have  sent  the  first 
soldiers  tliat  entered  the  Continental  army  from  Maine. 
One  Benj.  Simpson,  a  .young  man  of  19,  an  apprentice 
to  a  ))ricklayer  in  Boston,  was  from  this  town,  and  helped 
destroy  tiic  tea  in  the  harl)or.  Johnson  Moulton  led 
fortli  tlic  t<;wn  troops,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Daniel  Bragdon  was  delegate  to  the  Provincial 
Congress.  Col.  .Jere.  Moulton,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  taken  to  Canada  in  1692  when  the  town  was 
destroyed,  led  200  men  with  Capt.  Harmon  to  Norridge- 
wock  in  1724,  and  dcstro^X'd  an  Lidian  village,  killing 
Father  Rasle,  and  26  others.  also  commanded  a 

regiment  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg. 

Henry  Sewall  is  said  to  be  the  first  emigrant  from 
whom  all  of  the  Sewall  name  descended.  His  son  John 
settled  in  this  town.  His  son  Da\id,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1755,  became  ju<lge  of  Supreme  Court 


The  Second  Church  was  organized  in  1730.  Joseph, 
son  of  Father  Moody,  was  its  first  pastor. 

York  has  an  extensive  sea-board,  with  good  beaches 
and  harbors.  Agamenticus,  680  feet  high,  is  a  noted 
landmark  for  sailors  on  the  coast.  The  people  are  mostly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Cape  Neddock  and 
York  Village  are  fine  places  for  summer  resort.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  2,654. 

Kenkebtjnk  was  set  off  from  Wells  in  1820.  Perma- 
nent settlements  did  not  take  place  on  the  Mousam  till 
1718.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  its  increase  in 
population  and  business  enterprise  was  very  rapid. 
Ship-building  and  trade  with  the  West  Indies  were  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  In  1798,  50  vessels  were  owned 
in  Kennebunk  River. 

Previous  to  the  Rebellion,  ship-building  had  become 
extensive.    Much  of  the  wealth   of  Kennebunk  was 
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gained  by  commerce.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  richest 
towns  of  Maine.  Its  beautiful  village  has  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fine  residences,  and  considerable  manufacturing 
business  is  done  on  its  excellent  water-pri\'ileges. 

The  first  Congregational  chm'ch  was  organized  iu 
1751,  and  Daniel  Little  was  ordained  its  pastor,  which 
office  he  filled  most  acceptably  for  50  years.  His  suc- 
cessor was  pastor  28  years.  The  church  is  now  the 
Unitarian  church  of  the  \-illage.  There  are  several  other 
denominations  iu  town. 

Man}'  able  and  distinguished  men  have  been  residents 
here.  Of  later  date,  we  may  mention  Judge  Bourne, 
Sr.,  Judge  Bourne,  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  Stone.  The  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloeh  was  formerly  among  the  business  men 
of  Kennebunk.    There  are  ^  — =  ^ 

many  venerable  families, 
whose  names  are  still  repre- 
sented by  worthy  descend- 
ants.   Population,  2,603. 

EIennebiinkport.  —  The 
])oundaiy  between  this  town 
and  Wells  was  fixed  in  1G60 
Cape  Porpoise  was  so  called 
b}-  Capt.  John  Smith,  who 
saw  a  school  of  porpoises 
off  the  cape  in  1614.  Legal 
town  meetings  were  held  as 
early  as  1G88,  but  the  re- 
incorporation of  the  place, 
with  the  name  of  Arundel, 
did  not  take  place  till  1719. 
The  present  name  was  taken 

in  1821.  Steps  were  taken  to  buUd  a  meeting-house  in 
1727.  The  Indians  did  not  so  severely  trouble  this  place 
as  others.  A  fort  was  erected  on  Stage  Island,  which 
was  be-sieged  so  long  at  one  time  that  Nicholas  Morey,  a 
lame  man,  took  a  broken  canoe,  the  only  thing  then  in 
their  posses.sion,  and  embarked  one  dark  niglit  for  Ports- 
mouth for  aid.  The  inhabitants  were  taken  on  the  ves- 
sel which  came  to  their  relief,  and  never  returned  to  the 
cape.  In  the  Revolution,  two  companies  of  militia 
were  raised,  commanded  Ijy  Jonathan  Stone  and  Benja- 
min Durrell.  When  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
came,  many  of  the  citizens  went  to  Cambridge  and  joined 
the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  })attle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
(  ape  Porpoise  harbor  was  visited  but  onc(!,  wiien  an 
English  brig  of  18  guns  came  in.  A  crazy  man,  one 
Wildes,  went  out  in  a  small  canoe,  and  demanded  that 
the  enemy  surrender  or  leave  the  port.  He  was  wounded, 
but  escaped.    The  inhabitants  soon  gathered  on  Trott's 
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ensued.  A  number  of  the  British  being  killed,  they 
finally  retreated.  Capt.  James  Burnham  was  the  only 
one  killed  on  the  Amer^^an  side.  In  1812,  a  fort  was 
Inxilt  at'  the  Pouit,  and  a  company  under  Capt.  Small 
from  Limington  stationed  there.  The  privateers  fitted 
out  from  here  were  captured. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  but  four 
houses  within  the  village  limits.  Cape  Porpoise  was  the 
centre  of  business.  The  custom-house  was  established 
at  the  Port  in  1800.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1837.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  favorite  summer 
resort. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  church  at  Cape  Porpoise 
at  an  early  date.   The  first  town  minister  was  Rev.  John 

Everleth,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate. He  was  school-teacher, 
l)lacksmith  and  farmer,  and 
the  best  fisherman  in  town. 
Thos.  Prentice  was  ordained 
in  1730,  and  remained  eight 
years.  He  bought  the  first 
slave,  and  introduced  pota- 
toes into  the  place.  Rev. 
John  Hovey  was  his  succes- 
sor for  27  years.  There  be- 
ing a  dispute  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  meeting-house, 
two  bo3's  set  it  on  fire  and 
consumed  it,  Apr.  28,  1763. 
The  new  one  was  placed  on 
Burbank  Hill.  Silas  Wood, 
the  next  minister,  had  a  pas- 
The  number  of  inhabitants  iu  the 


torate  of  41  j  ears 
town  is  2,372. 

Wells  was  incorporated  in  1653.  John  Wheelwright, 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Wheelwriglit,  was 
a  most  earnest,  pulilic-sijirited  citizen.  "  He  was  deemed 
the  bulwark  of  Massachusetts  against  the  Indians'  as- 
saults on  the  east."  One  of  the  brave  women  was  Mrs. 
Abigail  Littlefield.  She  defended  her  home  against  scores 
of  Indians,  while  her  husliand  was  haying  on  the  marsh. 

The  first  j)reacher  employed  by  the  town  was  probalily 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright.  A  Congregational  chin-ch  was 
gathered  in  1721.  Samuel  Emery  was  the  first  pastor. 
Rev.  Moses  Ilemmenway,  D.  D.,  settled  in  1759.  was  an 
eminent  theologian.    He  was  pastor  over  50  years.  | 

Wells,  whose  population  is  2,774,  has  a  large  and 
productive  territory,  a  pleasant  village,  and  a  fine  beach 
with  excellent  hotels. 

Buxton  was   early  known  as  Nnrragansot  No.  1 
Island,  and  then  passed  to  Gout  Islanrl,  where  a  conflict   having  licen  grai-.led  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought,  ii 
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the  Narraganset  war.  The  grant  dates  from  Boston 
Common,  June  6,  1733.  The  soldiers  belonged  in  Ips- 
wich, Haverhill,  Greenland,  and  other  towns  in  that 
vicinitj-.  In  1750,  "William  Hancock,  John  Elden,  Sam- 
uel Menill,  and  four  others  began  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. Great  dangers  were  encountered  from  the  In- 
dians.   Buxton  gave  early  attention  to  building  roads, 

!  bridges  and  mills.  It  sent  a  goodly  number  of  soldiers 
into  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  glass  window 
was  a  single  pane,  procured  b}^  Rev.  Mr.  Coffin  from 

j  Saco.  It  was  4  by  6.  He  set  it  in  a  board  for  his  study. 
He  soon  obtained  from  Boston  four  panes,  7  by  9,  and  set 
theui  in  sash.    The  first  public  school,  taught  hy  Rev, 

j  Silas  Moody,  began  in  1761.  The  first  meeting-house 
was  built  of  logs,  not  far  from  the  Lower  Corner. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  1763,  M'ith 
Paul  Coffin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  for  pastor.  Bux- 
ton, containing  a  population  of  2,546,  has  excellent 
farms,  and  fine  water-power.  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell, 
representative  to  Congress  from  Minnesota,  is  a  native 

,  of  this  town. 

I  BERmcK  (Newichawanuock) ,  whose  present  popula- 
I  tion  is  2,291,  was  settled  in  1624  by  emigrants  sent  by 
Gorges  to  the  New  World.  Rowles,  the  sagamore  of 
the  Indians  up  and  down  the  Piscataqua,  sold  the  lands. 
In  his  old  age  he  requested  that  a  few  hundred  acres 
should  be  marked  off  for  his  children,  and  recorded  as  a 
public  act  of  the  town,  so  they  might  not  perish  as  beg- 
gars. The  Parish  of  Unity  was  organized  in  1673.  Dur- 
ing the  Indian  troubles  many  lives  were  lost  and  much 
property  destroyed.  This  town  furnished  150  men  for 
Pepperell  in  his  expedition  against  Louisbarg.  In  1735 
its  population  was  over  3,300.  It  then  included  South 
and  North  Berwick.  John,  father  of  John  Sullivan,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  came  from  Limerick,  Ireland, 
and  for  some  time  taught  school  in  the  town.  He  pur- 
chased 70  acres  nearly  opposite  Great  Falls,  where  he 
lived  for  60  years.    At  his  death  he  was  105. 

Jeremiah  Wise  was  pastor  of  the  Parish  of  Unity  for 
48  j-ears.  His  successor,  Jacob  Foster,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  chaplain. 

The  history'  of  the  Baptists  begins  with  1768.  The 
church  formed  at  Great  Hill  was  the  second  in  the  State. 
The  village  adjacent  to  Great  Falls  is  a  growing  place. 

Alfred,  the  county  seat,  formerly  a  part  of  Sanford, 
and  called  North  Parish  or  Massabesic,  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  Its  forests  were  often  visited  by  trappers  and 
hunters,  but  Simeon  Coffin  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  settler.  Tliis  was  in  November,  1764.  He  dwelt 
for  a  time  in  an  Indian  wigwam,  Dauiel  Lary,  a  tanner, 
is  supposed  to  have  built  tlie  first  frame-house  in  town. 


The  Shakers  residing  here  have  excellent  orchards,  and 
are  a  temperate,  industrious  and  quiet  people.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  formed  in  1780. 

Among  the  prominent  men  of  Alfred  have  been  Hon. 
John  Holmes,  who  was  active  in  promoting  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  afterwards 
U.  S.  senator  for  11  years;  Hon.  Daniel  Goodenow, 
LL.  D.,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  N.  D. 
Appleton,  Hon.  William  C.  Allen,  Jeremiah  Bradburj*. 
Esq.,  Jeremiah  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Dr.  Abiel  Hall,  and  Dr. 
Usher  Parsons,  author  of  "Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperell." 

The  north  part  of  Alfred  is  hill}',  and  abounds  in  gran- 
ite rocks  and  hard-wood  forests.  Its  beautiful  village  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  some 
business  in  lumber  still  carried  on,  but  farming  is  the 
main  occupation.    Its  present  population  is  about  1 ,400. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  county  are:  —  Sanford, 
incorporated  in  1768,  population,  2,403,  a  thriving  man- 
ufacturing place:  South  BERVfiCK  (1814,  2,511),  a 
manufacturing  town  with  some  excellent  farms,  also  the 
site  of  a  flourishing  academj^ ;  its  prominent  men  in  for- 
mer times  being  Gen.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame  ;  Gen.  John  Lord,  a  prosperous  merchant,  whose 
father,  Nathan  Lord,  LL.  D.,  was  once  president  of 
Dartmouth;  and  Benjamin  Green,  U.  S.  marshal  under 
John  Quincy  Adams:  Lebanon  (1767,  1,953),  with  sev- 
eral excellent  farms,  and  an  academj'  in  its  west  village  : 
Parsonsfield  (1785,  1,894),  one  of  the  largest  towns, 
and  the  seat  of  a  once  famous  seminary  ;  its  eminent  men 
being  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradburj^,  a  classmate  at  Bowdoin 
with  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Cilley  and  Cheever,  and 
U.  S.  senator  in  1853,  when  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Cass  and  Douglass  were  members  ;  Dr.  Moses  Sweat,  a 
skilful  sui'geon ;  and  William  B.  Wedgwood,  LL.  D.  : 
Elliot  (1810,  1,768),  a  fine  fruit-growing  place  :  Lim- 
iNGTON  (1792,  1,630),  having  excellent  water-power,  but 
partially  improved:  North  Berwick  (1831,  1,628), 
having  a  fine  gi'owth  of  pine  timber,  and  the  birth-place 
of  President  Chadbourne  of  Williams  College  :  Water- 
borough  (1787,  1,548),  mainly  an  agricultural  town: 
HoLLis  (1798,  1,54-^,  with  abundant  water-power,  and 
some  good  farms :  Limerick  (1787,  1,425),  one  of  the 
finest  interior  towns  of  the  county:  Newfield  (1794, 
1,193) ,  with  its  two  villages  and  four  churches  :  Cornish 
(1794,  1,100),  a  picturesque  town,  formerly  regarded  b}' 
the  Indians  as  good  hunting-ground:  Shapleigh  (1785, 
1,088),  having  beautiful  landscapes:  Lyman  (1780, 
1,053),  so  named  in  1803  from  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman 
of  Boston  :  Acton  (1830,  1,008),  with  its  recentl3'-dis- 
covered  silver  mines  :  and  Dayton  (1854,  612),  contain- 
ing a  boiling  spring,  regarded  as  quite  a  curiosity. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


PA'  DANIEL  F. 


In  1621  Capt.  John  Mason  procured  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  extending  from  the  river 
of  Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  round  Cape  Ann  to  the  river 
Merrimack,  and  up  each  of  those  rivers  to  the  farthest 
head  thereof,  then  crossing  over  from  the  head  of  the 
one  to  the  head  of  the  other,  with  all  the  islands  Ijdng 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast.  This  district  was  called 
Makiana. 

The  next  year  another  grant  was  made  to  Mason  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  jointly,  of  all  the  lands  lying 
between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagadahoc,  extending 
back  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  river  of  Canada.  This 
territorjr  was  called  Laconia. 

A  company  was  formed  in  England  soon  after,  styled 
the  company  of  Laconia,  who  took  measures  to  estabUsh 
a  colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Piscataqua.  In  the 
spring  of  1623  they  sent  over  David  Thompson,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  WUliam  and  Edward  Hilton,  fishmongers  of 
London,  with  a  number  of  other  people,  furnished  with 
all  necessaries  to  carry  out  their  design. 

One  of  the  parties,  under  Thompson,  landed  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  river,  at  a  place  they  called  Little 
Harbor,  where  they  erected  salt-works,  and  built  a  house, 
afterwards  called  Mason's  Hall. 

The  Hiltons,  with  their  party,  proceeded  eight  miles 
farther  up  the  river  and  settled  on  a  neck  of  land  called 
by  the  Indians  Winnichahannat,  which  they  named  Nor- 
tham,  and  afterwards  Dover. 

Near  the  close  of  1623  Mason  and  Gorges  divided 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  two  parts,  the  part  lying 
east  of  the  Piscataqua  being  assigned  to  Gorges.  This 
part  was  named  by  him  Maine  ;  the  portion  lying  west 
of  the  Piscataqua  was  assigned  to  Mason,  and  hy  him 
named  New  Hampshire,  from  the  place  of  his  residence 
in  England.  In  this  division  the  rights  of  each  of  the 
grantees  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  in  the 
settlements  commenced  were  reserved.  Most  of  the 
proprietors  relinquished  their  claims  to  Mason  and 
Gorges.  The  latter  soon  transferred  his  interest  to 
Mason,  who  thus,  in  a  few  years,  became  almost  the 
sole  proprietor.     Endued  with  untiring  perseverance, 
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and  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  he  continued  to  send 
over  supplies  of  settlers  and  means  of  subsistence. 

While  anticipating  an  improvement  in  his  affairs,  he 
was,  in  1635,  removed  by  death.  Although  he  commit- 
ted many  mistakes  in  the  management  of  the  Colony,  his 
name  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the 
father  of  New  Hampshire. 

By  the  provisions  of  his  will  the  bulk  of  his  property 
here  was  left  to  his  two  grandsons  ;  1,000  acres  of  land, 
however,  was  devised  for  the  support  of  "an  honest, 
godly  and  religious  preacher  of  God's  word,"  and  another 
thousand  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  school. 

After  his  death  his  widow  and  executor  sent  over  an 
agent  to  take  charge  of  the  plantation.  She,  however, 
soon  became  discouraged  with  an  enterprise  which 
required  a  great  outlay  with  but  slight  returns,  and  in 
1639  sent  over  word  to  her  emi^loj'es  that  they  must  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Appropriating  her  goods  and  cattle 
to  the  payment  of  the  arrearages  of  their  wages,  and 
carrying  with  them  the  avails  of  their  shares,  some  of 
the  settlers  left  the  plantation  ;  others  remained,  keeping 
possession  of  the  buildings  and  improvements,  which 
they  thenceforth  claimed  as  their  own.  In  a  few  years 
the  principal  agents  and  stewards  had  left  the  Piscata- 
qua, and  the  proprietor's  goods  and  effects  were  scattered 
to  the  winds. 

Being  thus  left  without  a  government,  the  settlers  at 
Dover  and  Portsmouth  formed  themselves  into  voluntary 
associations  for  the  management  of  their  affairs.  This 
arrangement  continued  but  a  short  time,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  a  stronger  and  more  energetic  government  was 
felt,  which  they  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining  but  by 
union  with  the  prosperous  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 
Overtures  for  that  purpose  were  made,  and  being  ac- 
cepted, in  1641  a  union  took  place,  which  existed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  nearly  40  years. 

In  1638  a  settlement  was  made  at  Exeter  by  Rev. 
John  Wheelwright  and  a  company  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  who  had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  on 
account  of  their  religious  belief.  Here  they  formed  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  New  Hampshire.  Hamp- 
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ton  was  settled  about  the  same  time  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Batchelcler  and  a  colon}'  from  England,  who  formed  the 
second  church. 

The  union  of  New  Hampshire  with  Massachusetts 
being  noticed  by  the  heirs  of  Mason,  Joseph  Mason  was 
sent  over  to  look  after  their  interests.  He  found  tlie 
lands  at  Newichwannock  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Leader,  against  whom  he  brought  actions  in  the  county 
court ;  but  the  court  judging  the  action  not  to  be  within 
their  cognizance  referred  the  matter  to  the  General 
Court,  who  ordered  a  survey-  of  the  northern  bounds  of 
theii"  patent  to  be  made.  This  being  done,  it  was  decided 
that  some  lands  at  Newichwannock,  with  the  river, 
belonged  to  Capt.  Mason,  and  a  quantit}'  of  land  pro- 
portionable to  his  disbursements,  with  the  privilege  of 
I  the  river,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  to  his  heirs.  Hav- 
ing tarried  long  enough  in  the  country-  to  obsei've  the 
temper  of  the  government  and  the  management  used  in 
the  deteiTniuation  of  his  suit.  Mason  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  the  estate  was  given  up,  unless  the  English 
government  should  interi^ose. 

In  1647  the  foundation  of  the  present  New  England 
i  school  system  was  laid  by  the  legislature.  A  law  was 
passed  which  required  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town 
which  contained  50  families,  where  all  the  children  might 
learn  reading  and  writing.  As  the  towns  increased  in 
population  they  were  divided  into  districts  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

In  1G52,  Dover,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, was  allowed  to  send  two  representatives  to  the 
General  Court.  Strawberry  Bank,  at  that  time  contain- 
ing less  than  GO  famiUes,  was  incorporated  as  Ports- 
mouth. 

In  1G75,  Robert  Mason,  the  only  surviving  heir  of 
Capt.  John  Mason,  petitioned  to  the  king  the  second 
time  for  the  restoration  of  his  property,  and  the  crown 
officers,  as  before,  reported  favorably  to  his  claim.  The 
king,  who  was  displeased  with  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  disposed  to  favor  Mason,  caused  a  letter  to 
be  sent  over  requiring  that  government  to  send  agents  to 
England  within  six  months,  fully  empowered  to  answer 
the  complaints  made  against  them  by  Mason  and  the 
heirs  of  Gorges,  and  to  receive  the  royal  determination 
in  the  matter.  This  letter  was  sent  over  by  Edward 
Randolph,  a  kinsman  of  Mason,  who  was  interested  in 
his  behalf,  and  was  prepared  to  use  all  means  to  further 
his  interests. 

After  laying  the  king's  order  before  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  Randol[)li  j^assed  into  New  IIam[)shire, 
freelj-  declaring  the  l)usiness  on  which  he  had  come,  and 
reading  a  letter  from  Mason  to  the  inhabitants,  some  of 


whom  he  found  ready  to  complain  of  the  government 
and  anxious  for  a  change.  The  great  body  of  the  people, 
however,  were  satisfied.  The  inhabitants  of  Dover  in 
open  town  meeting  protested  against  the  claim  of  Mason 
and  appointed  Maj.  Waldron  to  petition  to  His  Majesty 
in  their  behalf  to  interpose  his  roj'al  authorit}^  that  they 
might  continue  peaceably  in  the  possession  of  their 
rights  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  A  simi- 
lar petition  was  prepared  at  Portsmouth. 

On  Randolph's  return  to  Boston  he  was  reproved  by 
the  governor  for  making  his  errand  known  and  endeav- 
oring to  cause  discontent  among  the  people.  After 
about  six  weeks'  sta}^  he  returned  to  England  irritated 
at  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  reported  that  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  were  complaining  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  Boston  government,  and  were  earn- 
estlj^  hoping  that  the  king  would  interpose  and  grant 
them  relief  from  their  oppressors.  In  a  strain  of  bitter- 
ness he  inveighed  against  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  report  still  further  inflamed  the  prejudice  felt 
against  that  Colony,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  sepa- 
ration which  was  meditated. 

William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley  were  sent  over 
as  agents  of  Massachusetts  to  defend  her  interests. 
After  hearing  the  parties  the  judges  decided  that  the 
towns  of  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Exeter  and  Hampton  were 
out  of  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts.  This  decision  was 
accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council. 

In  1679  a  royal  commission  was  issued  restraining  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  erecting  New  Hamp- 
shire into  a  royal  province.  A  form  of  government  was 
provided,  a  president  and  council  named  and  the  election 
of  an  assembty  provided  for.  This  commission  was  sent 
to  New  Hampshire  by  Randolph,  who  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth Jan.  1,  1680.  It  was  received  by  the  officers 
named  with  regret.  They  however  took  the  necessary 
oaths  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  Province. 

In  the  meantime,  during  Philip's  war,  incursions  were 
made  into  New  Hampshire  ;  houses  were  burned  and 
persons  kiUed  in  Somersworth  and  Durham.  Between 
Exeter  and  Hampton,  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion 
and  alarm.  The  people  collected  together  in  large 
houses,, which  they  fortified  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
and  armed  bands  of  men  scoured  the  woods  in  quest  of 
the  enemy,  but  met  with  no  great  success. 

The  winter  of  1G75  was  one  of  uncommon  severity. 
The  ground  was  early  covered  with  snow  to  a  great 
depth,  and  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  being  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, became  inclined  to  peace.  They  came  to  Maj. 
Waldron  at  Dover,  professing  sorrow  for  the  past  and 
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promises  of  friendship  in  the  future.  A  peace  was  cou- 
chided  with  them,  b}'  which  the  captives  were  restored, 
and  the  colonists  had  a  breathing  time  of  several  months' 
duration.  Philip  being  killed  in  August,  1G76,  some  of 
his  followers  came  north  and  east  and  joined  the  tribes 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  who  were  incited  b}- 
them  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  companies  of 
soldiers  were  sent  from  Boston  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  colonists.  On  their  arrival  at  Dover  they  found  a 
large  number  of  Indians  of  the  Pennacook  and  other 
New  Hampshire  tribes  collected  together  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  a  peace  with  Maj.  Waldron.  "With  them 
were  quite  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  southern 
tribes  who  were  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  late 
war.  Bj'  a  stratagem  the  Indians  were  put  in  the  power 
of  the  soldiers,  who  dismissed  those  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire tribes,  but  secured  the  refugees,  some  of  whom 
were  executed,  and  the  rest  sold  into  slaverj-.  Against 
this  procedure  it  is  said  Maj.  "Waldron  protested.  The 
Pennacooks,  who  had  hitherto  been  peaceable,  were 
deeply  incensed  at  what  they  deemed  a  breach  of  faith 
on  his  part,  and  years  afterwards  took  their  revenge. 

The  war  was  finally  closed  in  1678,  b}-  a  treaty  made 
with  the  chiefs  at  Casco. 

A  general  assembly  was  called  together  at  Portsmouth, 
March  IG,  1C80. 

During  this  administration,  things  went  on  nearly  in 
the  old  channel,  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  before  the 
separation.  A  jealous  watch  was  kept  over  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  every  encroachment  upon  them  was 
withstood  to  the  utmost. 

Near  the  close  of  1680,  Mason  came  over  from  Eng- 
land with  a  writ  from  the  king  to  the  president  and 
council,  commanding  them  to  admit  hun  to  a  seat  in  the 
council,  which  was  complied  with.  He  soon  entered 
upon  his  business,  endeavoring  to  persuade  some  of  the 
people  to  take  leases  of  him,  threatening  others,  if  the}' 
did  not,  asserting  his  right  to  the  Province,  and  assuming 
the  title  of  lord  director.  His  agents  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  people  by  demanding  rents,  and  threat- 
ening to  sell  the  houses  of  several  persons  for  payment. 
The  council,  taking  notice  of  this,  ordered  him  and  his 
agents  to  desist  from  their  proceedings,  upon  which  he 
refused  to  sit  with  them  ;  and  when  they  threatened  to 
deal  with  him  as  an  offender,  he  in  turn  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  king,  and  published  a  summons  to  the 
president  and  several  members  of  that  body,  and  other 
persons,  to  appear  before  His  JMajesty  within  three 
months.  This  was  deemed  an  usurpation  over  His  Maj- 
esty's authority,  and  a  warrant  foi-  liis  arrest  was  issued, 
which  \u'  evaded  and  rctuni<-d  to  Kn<^land. 


Being  convinced  that  the  government  he  had  caused 
to  be  erected  was  not  lilvely  to  be  administered  to  his 
satisfaction.  Mason,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  it 
his  business  to  solicit  a  change.  In  accordance  with  his 
request,  p]dward  Cranficld  was  sent  over  as  governor, 
with  almost  unlimited  powers.  Of  a  ty  rannical  disposi- 
tion, he  soon  became  an  object  of  popular  aversion. 
Failing  to  induce  the  assemblj'  to  submit  to  his  wishes, 
he  dissolved  it.  Members  of  the  council  who  were  ob- 
jectionable to  him  were  suspended  from  office.  The 
death  of  others  made  vacancies  which  he  filled  with  men 
subservient  to  his  wishes,  and  the  courts  were  filled  with 
officers  prepared  to  enforce  his  commands.  Before  these 
tribunals  suits  were  brought  by  Mason  against  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  for  holding  lands  and  felling 
timber.  Seeing  no  chance  for  an  impartial  trial,  no  de- 
fence was  offered,  and  judgment  was  given  against  the 
parties.  In  one  instance,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
king,  but  without  success. 

The  people  were  finally  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  vigorous  stand  for  their  rights.  Communicat- 
ing their  sentiments  to  one  another,  they  piivatdy 
raised  a  sum  of  money  by  subscription,  and  appointed 
an  agent  to  proceed  to  England  and  present  their  com- 
plaints. The  result  wa.i,  the  governor's  suits  were  not 
sustained. 

Mason,  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  endeavored  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  realizing  his  claim  to  the  waste  lands- 
He  confirmed  the  million-acre  purchase  made  of  the 
Indians  j'ears  before  hy  Tj  ng  and  others,  for  the  annual 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  and  about  the  same  time  farmed 
out  the  mines,  minerals  and  ores  of  the  Province  for 
1,000  years,  reserving  one-fourth  part  of  the  royal  ores 
and  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  baser  ones.  Ha\'ing 
put  his  affairs  in  as  good  order  as  the  times  would  admit 
of,  he  sailed  for  England. 

On  the  departure  of  Cranficld,  Lieut,  Gov.  Barefoote 
assumed  the  chair,  and  occupied  it  until  the  arrival  of 
President  Dudley.  His  method  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  Crandeld.  Attenii)ts  Id 
levy  executions  were  forcibly  resisted  at  Do\cr,  and 
when  the  sheriff  sought  to  arrest  the  rioters,  he  and  lii^ 
assistants  were  so  roughly  handled  tliat  they  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Barefoote  himself,  in  at- 
tempting to  assist  ]\Iason  in  a  iiersonal  contest,  was 
assaulted  and  ])adly  injured.  During  liis  adMiinislr;!- 
tion,  a  treat)'  was  made  with  tlu^  I'eiuiaeook  and  Saco 
Indians. 

"When  the  charier  of  Massachusetls  was  forfcilcd.  and 
a  new  govei'ninciit  cstalilishcd   for  New   lOii^hiiul,  its 
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jurisdiction  iucluded  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Narragauset  or  King's  Province. 

Being  loft,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  deposition  of 
Gov.  Andros,  without  a  government,  the  people  of  New 
Hiunpshire  thought  it  best  to  return  to  theii*  ancient 
union  with  Massachusetts.  A  petition  for  that  purpose 
ha%-ing  been  presented,  tliey  were  readil}-  admitted  until 
the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  This  union  lasted 
about  two  years. 

In  the  meantime  Mason  had  died,  and  his  heirs  had 
sold  their  chiims  in  New  Hampshire  to  Samuel  Allen,  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  solicited  a  recognition  of  his 
title  from  the  crown,  and  a  commission  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  which  he  finally  obtained.  His 
son-in-law,  John  Usher,  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor to  act  in  Allen's  absence.  The  councillors  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him  were  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people,  but  Usher  was  not,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the 
adherents  of  Andros  in  his  oppressive  government,  and 
also  had  an  interest  in  Allen's  claim  upon  their  lands. 
He  arrived  with  his  commission  and  took  the  command 
in  August,  1692. 

Another  Indian  war  was  now  in  progress.  Incited  by 
the  recollection  of  previous  wrongs,  and  by  more  recent 
troubles  on  the  Penobscot  between  the  French  and  Gov. 
Andros,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1689,  the  Indians,  haying 
by  artifice  obtained  admittance  into  several  houses  at 
Dover  by  night,  revenged  themselves  by  killing  Maj. 
Waldi'on  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Others 
were  carried  into  captivity  and  sold  to  the  French  in 
Canada.  With  the  exception  of  some  short  truces,  the 
war  lasted  until  the  close  of  1699.  But  few  of  the  New 
Hampshire  towns  escaped  injury  from  the  fury  of  their 
savage  enemies  in  this  war. 

Soon  after  Usher's  arrival,  he  made  inquiry  for  the 
papers  relating  to  Mason's  suits.  These  were  kept 
secreted  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  dehvered  to  him. 
He  also  exerted  himself  to  have  the  boundary  line  estab- 
lished between  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  A  charter  was  granted  in  1094  of  the 
township  of  Kingston  to  aljout  20  inhabitants  of 
Hampton. 

Gov.  Allen  came  over  in  August,  1698,  and,  his  com- 
mission being  still  in  force,  assumed  authority. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Now  York,  IMassachusetts  Bay,  and  New 
Hampshire,  came  into  the  rrovincc  and  published  his 
commission,  July  31,  1099.  As  the  new  governor  was 
a  finn  friend  to  King  William,  and  had  no  interest  in 
op))rcs.sing  the  pciople,  tlicy  rejoiced  in  the  change.  The 
govcrniuciit  was  settled  in  llicir  f'.ivor,  and  the  way 


seemed  open  for  an  adjustment  of  their  difficulties  and 
disputes. 

Allen  now  began  to  take  measures  to  enforce  his 
claims.  On  examining  the  records  of  the  Superior 
Court,  24  leaves  were  found  missing,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  the  judgments  recovered  by  Mason  were 
recorded.  No  evidence  appearing  of  his  having  re- 
covered possession,  the  whole  work  had  to  be  com- 
menced anew.  A  suit  was  brought  against  Waldron, 
one  of  the  principal  landholders,  in  which  Allen  was 
defeated,  judgment  being  given  against  hun,  with  costs. 
From  this  decision  he  appealed  to  the  king,  but  his  ap- 
peal was  not  allowed  by  the  court.  He  then  petitioned 
to  the  king,  who  by  an  order  of  council  granted  him  an 
appeal,  and  allowed  him  eight  months'  time  to  prepare 
for  its  prosecution.  The  appeal  being  brought  before 
the  king.  Usher  managed  it  on  the  part  of  Allen,  and 
Vaughan  acted  as  attorney  for  Waldron,  the  assembly 
bearing  the  expense  of  the  defence. 

After  hearing  the  case,  the  judgment  in  favor  of  Wal- 
dron was  affirmed,  but  the  order  of  council  directed  that 
Allen  should  be  at  liberty  to  begin  de  novo  by  a  writ  of 
ejectment  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  to  try  his 
title  to  the  lands  or  to  quit-rents  payable  for  the  same. 

In  answer  to  a  petition  praj'ing  that  Allen  might  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  waste  lands,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral reported  that  Allen's  claim  to  the  wastes  was  valid, 
and  that  all  lands  unenclosed  and  unoccupied  were  to  be 
reputed  waste ;  that  he  might  enter  into  and  take  pos- 
session of  them,  and  if  disturbed  might  assert  his  rights, 
and  prosecute  trespassers  in  the  courts  there.  This  re- 
port was  accepted,  and  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire 
were  apprised  of  the  royal  determination  on  the  appeal 
and  petition. 

Allen  soon  after  took  possession  of  the  common  land 
in  each  township,  and  brought  a  suit  of  ejectment  against 
Waldron,  at  the  same  time  notifj'ing  Gov.  Dudley  of  it, 
that  he  might  be  present  and  demand  a  special  verdict. 
The  governor  being  taken  ill  at  Newbury,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  court,  was  unable  to  be  present.  The  jury 
refused  to  find  a  sf)ecial  verdict,  but  found  for  the  defend- 
ant with  costs.    From  this  verdict  Allen  appealed. 

Perplexed  l)y  his  repeated  disappointments,  and  becom- 
ing low  in  purse  and  weakened  b}^  age,  Allen  now  sought 
an  accommodation  with  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace. 
Very  advantageous  offers  were  made  to  Waldron  and 
Vaughan  if  the}'  would  purchase  his  title,  but  they  utterly 
refused  to  do  it. 

After  his  death  his  son,  Thomas  Allen  of  London,  re- 
newed the  siiit  by  permission  of  the  queen,  by  bringing 
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a  new  suit  of  ejectment  against  Waldron  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  where  it  was  decided  against  him.  He 
then  removed  it  to  the  Superior  Court  where  it  had  been 
tried  three  years  before.  On  this  occasion  the  full 
strength  of  both  parties  was  brought  out.  the  managers 
on  AUen's  part  being  James  Meinziesand  John  Valentine. 
Waldron  was  represented  by  John  Pickering  and  Charles 
Story.  The  famous  Wheelwright  deed  here  made  its 
appearance.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Waldron 
with  costs,  thus  affirming  the  decision  of  the  court  below. 
Being  sent  out  a  second  time  witla  instructions  from  the 
court  in  regard  to  a  special  verdict,  the}'  returned  with 
the  same  verdict :  thereupon  the  court  ordered  judgment 
to  be  entered. 

An  appeal  was  moved  to  tlie  Queen  in  Council  which 
the  court  allowed,  on  a  bond  being  given  to  prosecute  it ; 
but  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  the  distresses  under 
which  they  labored  by  reason  of  war.  caused  the  queen's 
ministry  to  suspend  a  final  decision.  The  death  of 
Allen  in  1715  put  an  end  to  the  suit,  which  was  not 
renewed  ])y  liis  heirs. 

During  Queen  Anne's  war  several  expeditions  were 
sent  out  against  tlie  Indians  M-ith  varj-ing  success.  At- 
tacks were  frequenth-  nuide  upon  the  settlers,  many  of 
whom  were  killed.  Others  were  carried  into  captivity, 
their  houses  l)nnied.  and  their  cattle  killed.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  until  July,  1713,  M'heu  the  hostilities 
were  ended  b}-  a  treat}'  made  at  Portsmouth. 

It  being  a  time  of  peace,  attention  was  now  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Province,  and  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources.  Its  lumber  and  na-\  al  stores 
became  objects  of  close  attention  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land. Laws  were  passed  and  directions  sent  from  the 
home  government  for  the  preservation  of  all  pine  trees 
fit  for  masts,  and  a  sun-eyor  of  the  woods  was  appointed 
to  cause  their  enfcjrcement.  These  acts  caused  much 
troulne  among  the  i)eople.  The  cultivation  of  the  land, 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  raising  of  hemp  were 
encouraged. 

In  17iy  tlie  Province  unexpectedly  received  an  acces- 
sion of  inhabitants  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
descendants  of  a  colony  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
had  settled  in  that  country  diu-ing  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The)'  had  borne  a  large  share  in  the  sufferings  which  the 
Protestants  in  that  coiuitry  underwent  in  the  reign  of 


•  In  the  dispute  about  the  boundary  lines,  the  long  dormant  Mason 
claim  was  revived,  through  the  instnimentality  of  some  of  the  Massa- 
'  chasctts  politicians.    A.  flaw  having  Ijccn  discovered  in  tlie  title  held  by 
:  Allen  from  Mason,  John  'I'lifton  Mason,  a  descendant  from  the  first  pro- 
prietor, was  induced  by  thciri  to  make  iin  effort  to  recover  the  posses- 
sions of  his  ancestor.    Tliev  first  treated  with  him  for  the  release  of  air 


Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Some  of  them  were  enijaged 
in  the  famous  siege  of  Londondeny,  where  they  endured 
all  but  death  in  its  defence.  Having  spent  the  winter  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  they  heard  of  good  land  about  16  miles 
fiu-ther  up  the  river  at  a  place  called  Nutfield,  where  they 
located  themselves  on  a  tract  six  miles  square,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Assemlily  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1722-28,  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  hav- 
ing been  renewed,  the  frontier  settlements  in  New  Hamp- 
shire suffered  severely.  Dover.  Kingston,  and  Oyster 
River  were  visited,  and  some  of  their  inhabitants  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Scouting  parties  ranged 
through  the  forests  and  occasionally  met  and  despatched 
some  of  the  enem}".  The  war  was  closed  b}'  a  treaty 
made  at  Boston,  in  December,  1724. 

In  1728  the  Province  was  visited  by  a  destructive  sick- 
ness to  which  the  name  of  the  throat  distemper  was  given. 
It  first  made  its  appearance  at  Kingston,  from  whence  it 
spread  into  other  places.  Its  ravages  continued  for  more 
than  a  J'ear,  during  which  tune  not  less  than  1,000  per- 
sons, 900  of  whom  were  under  20  years,  became  its  \'ic- 
tims. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1740,  after  repeated  and 
long  protracted  controversies,  the  boundary  line  *  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
lished substantially  as  at  present ;  a  diA'ision  eminentlj' 
satisfactor}'  to  the  fomier  Province,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
it  a  tract  of  country  14  miles  in  breadth,  and  above  50  in 
length  more  than  had  ever  been  claimed,  including  28  new 
townships  from  the  territory  of  Massachusetts.  In  1741, 
when  New  Hampshire  was  finall}'  made  a  distinct  Pro- 
vince, Benning  Wentworth,  oldest  son  of  the  late  lieu- 
tenant-governor, John  Wentworth,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. 

In  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745,  about  500 
men  were  engaged  from  New  Hampshire,  who  aided 
largely  in  the  capture  of  the  place. 

With  the  war  between  France  and  England,  came 
another  war  with  the  Indians  who  were  friendly  to  the 
French.  The  settlements  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
Province,  near  Connecticut  River,  were  attacked,  and 
persons  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  from  Bos- 
cavven,  Ilopkinton,  Concord  and  Rochester.  Scouting 
parties  were  kept  out  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
but  with  little  success.    The  war  was  finally  closed  in 


those  lands  in  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Mcthucn  and  Dracut 
which  the  line  would  cut  off,  and  for  £.")00  currency  obtained  a  quit- 
claim of  them.  In  regard  to  his  claiuis  in  New  llamp.shirc  in  January, 
174G,  he  conveyed  his  whole  interest  to  a  company  of  12  persons,  for 
the  sum  of  £l,r)00  currency.  Controversies,  however,  in  reference  to 
the  grants,  continued  until  closed  by  the  Revolution. 


the  summer  of  1749.    For  several  3-ears  subsequent  to 

j  this  war,  the  progress  of  the  Province  was  greatly  retard- 
ed by  the  various  disputes  that  prevailed  between  the 
governor  and  the  assembly. 

War  was  again  commenced  by  the  Indians  in  August, 

j  175-4,  at  Plymouth.  Soon  after  an  attack  was  made 
upon  SaUsbury,  and  a  few  days  kxter  Charlestown  M'as 

j  assaulted.  During  this  war  not  less  than  4,000  men  were 
raised  for  various  expeditions  against  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while the  settlements  were  continuallj"  harassed  by  the 
attacks  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians.  Hopkinton,  Keene, 
Walpole,  Charlestown  and  Hinsdale  suffered  severely. 
In  1759,  1.000  men  were  raised  who  served  under  Gen. 

I  Amherst  in  the  successful  campaigns  of  that  year.  In 
September,  Maj.  Robert  Eogers,  with  about  200  rangers, 

I  was  sent  to  destroy'  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis. 
After  a  fatiguing  march  of  21  daj-s,  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  place,  and  halted  his  men  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  In  the  evening  he  entered  the  ■s'illage 
in  disguise,  with  two  of  his  officers.  On  the  ensuing 
morning  the  town  was,  just  before  day,  attacked,  set  on 
fire,  and  destroyed.  After  experiencing  many  hardships, 
and  suffering  much  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  a  remnant 
of  the  compan}'  finally'  reached  their  homes. 

In  1756,  Daniel  Fowle  set  up  a  printing-press  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  issued  the  initial 
number  of  the  "  Xcw  Hampshu-e  Gazette,"  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  the  Province. 

The  western  boundary-  of  the  Province  remaining  un- 
settled, Gov.  "Wentworth  maintained  that  ifJ'  extended  as 
far  west  as  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  He 
accordingly  granted  a  township  six  miles  square,  situated 
24  miles  east  of  Hudson's  River,  and  six  miles  north  of 
tire  line  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1749.  Objection 
being  made  by  the  government  of  Kew  York  to  Went- 
worth's  claim,  the}'  claiming  the  territory  eastward  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  king.  Gov.  Wentworth,  however,  contiimed  to  malvc 
grants  of  townships  in  the  disputed  territory-,  until  the 
conuncncemcnt  of  hostilities  in  1754  put  a  stop  to  appli- 
cations. The  same  cause  prevented  a  decision  being 
made  by  the  king  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  During  the  war  the  territory  was  often  traversed  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  value  of  the  land  became  known. 

j  When  peace  was  restored,  numerous  applications  were 
made  for  grants,  and  in  17C.'5,  1.38  townships  of  six  miles 

'  sr|uare  had  been  granted  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
'I'hc  authorities  of  New  York  becoming  alarmed,  issued 
a  proclamation  setting  forth  tlie  I'iglit  of  that  Province  to 
the  tcrritor}'.     This  was  answered  by  one  from  Gov. 

I  Wentworth  asserting  the  rights  of  New  Hampshire  in 


the  premises.  Finally  the  case  was  decided  hy  the  king 
in  council,  who  on  the  20th  of  July,  1764,  passed  an 
order  declaring  the  western  banlv  of  Connecticut  River 
from  where  it  enters  the  Province  of  IMassachusetts  to  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  be  the  boundary-line 
between  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York. 

Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  which  lasted 
in  various  forms  for  more  than  20  years.  It  was  finally 
amicably  adjusted. 

The  war  having  been  happily  closed  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  the  English  government  proposed  to  reim- 
burse themselves  for  some  of  the  expense  they  had  en- 
countered in  its  prosecution  by  taxing  the  Colonies.  The 
measures  taken  for  that  purpose  met  with  a  decided  op- 
position, and  nowhere  were  these  claims  resisted  more 
forcibly  than  in  New  Hampshire.    Men  whose  whole  j 
lives  had  been  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  knew  \ 
the  value  of  their  rights,  and  were  determined  to  main-  I 
tain  them. 

Some  complaints  having  been  made  in  England  against 
Gov.  Wentworth  in  relation  to  the  grants  of  land  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  his  duties  as  surveyor-general  of 
the  forests,  it  was  decided  to  remove  him.  His  nephew,  t 
John  Wentworth,  being  then  in  England,,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  favor  him,  so  used  his  influence  with  the  ministrj- 
that  he  was  permitted  to  resign  instead  of  being  censured 
and  removed. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Wentworth,  John  Went- 
worth was  appointed  governor  and  surveyor-general.  He 
was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  a  son  of  Mark  Hunting 
Wentworth,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  received  by  the  people  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  affection,  and  exerted  himself  to  merit  their  good 
opinion.  During  his  administration  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures were  encouraged,  schools  were  established, 
roads  built,  and  all  proper  means  used  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Province  and  promote  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  he  had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Loyalty 
to  the  king  was  not  consistent  with  loj'altj'  to  the  people, 
and  after  an  administration  of  eiglit  years,  he  withdrew 
from  the  Province,  the  last  of  the  ro^-al  governors. 

In  1771  the  Province  was  divided  into  five  counties, 
three  of  which,  Rockingham,  Hillsborough  and  Cheshire 
were  organized  at  once.  Strafford  and  Grafton  were  an- 
nexed to  Rockingham  until  1773,  when  they  were  organ- 
ized. Five  other  counties  have  since  been  organized,  — 
Coos  in  1803,  Merrunack  in  1823,  Sullivan  in  1827,  Bel- 
knap and  Carroll  in  1840. 

In  the  troubk;s  jn-eceding  the  Revolution  the  governor 
exerted  himself  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Province. 
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{  His  prudence  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  pre- 
vented an  outbreak  at  Portsmouth  when  the  East  India 
Company  sought  to  introduce  tlieir  tea  into  the  place. 
He  endeavored,  bnt  without  success,  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  14th  of  December.  1774,  a  company  led  by 
John  .Sullivan,  John  Langdon  and  Thomas  Pickering, 
assaulted  the  fort  at  New  Castle,  and  carried  otf  barrels 
of  gunpowder  which  were  stored  there.  The  next  day 
another  party  removed  15  of  the  lightest  cannon,  all  the 
small  arms,  and  some  other  military  stores.  Shortly 
after  a  frigate  and  sloop  arrived,  witli  several  companies 
of  soldiers,  who  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  the 
hea^-;\•  artiUerv. 

The  assault  upon  the  fort  was  an  act  of  treason,  and 
the  governor  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ar- 
rest the  perpetrators.  He  accordingh'  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  assist 
in  the  effort,  and  exhorting  and  enjoining  all  of  His 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  to  lieware  of  suffering  themselves 

'  to  be  seduced  by  the  false  arts  or  menaces  of  designing 

i  men. 

;  A  member  of  the  assembly,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  bouse,  having  spoken  his  mind  freel}"  in  public, 

I  was  assaulted  b}-  the  people  and  took  refuge  in  tlie  gov- 
ernor's house.    The  people  demanded  him,  and  brought 

I  a  gun  mounted  on  a  carriage  to  the  door,  upon  which  he 

j  was  deliA^ered  up  and  conveyed  to  Exeter.  The  gov- 
ernor, deeming  himself  insulted,  retired  to  the  fort,  and 
the  house  was  pillaged.  He  finally  sailed  for  Boston, 
but  returned  in  the  month  of  September  to  tlie  Isles  of 
Shoals,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation,  adjourning  the 
assembh'  to  the  next  April.  This  was  the  final  act 
of  his  administration,  and  the  last  time  lie  visited  the 
Province. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
about  1,200  men  marched  from  New  Hampshire  to  join 
tlieir  brethren  who  had  collected  in  arras  in  the  vicinit}'  of 
lioston.  Of  these  some  returned;  others  formed  them- 
selves into  two  regiments  imder  the  authority  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention. 

"When  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire  met 
the}'  voted  to  raise  three  regiments  for  the  service  of  the 
country.    The  men  were  to  serve  until  the  last  of  the 

j  next  December  unless  sooner  discharged.  Tlie  command 
of  the  regiments  was  given  to  J(;hii  Stark,  Enoch  Poor 
and  James  Reed. 

Some  1 ,050  volunteers  from  New  Hampshire,  including 
Stark  and  Reed's  regiments,  and  a  full  compan}'  from 

I  Hollis  in  Col.  Prescott's  regiment,  -were  engaged  in  the 
Bfattlc  of  l>unkcr  Hill.    (Icn.  Sullivan  making  an  appear 

I 


to  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  for  aid  to  strengthen 
the  siege  of  Boston,  31  companies,  numbering  2.058  men, 
were  promptly  raised,  who  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  the  following  March. 

On  the  5th  day  of  January,  177G,  a  temporary  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  to  continue  in  force  throughout  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Three  regiments,  numbering  in 
the  whole  2,000  men,  were  raised  this  year.  Three  hun- 
dred men  were  posted  at  the  forts  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
and  a  regiment  recruited  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
was  sent  to  Canada  to  assist  in  the  operations  there. 

On  leaving  Boston,  the  three  regiments  went  with 
Gen.  Washington  to  New  York.  From  thence  thej-  were 
sent  up  the  Hudson  and  down  the  lakes  to  Canada,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  SulUvan,  to  reinforce  the  ai'my  sent 
the  preceding  year  into  that  country,  which  was  now 
retreating  before  a  superior  force.  They  met  the  re- 
treating troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel.  Their  com- 
mander, Thomas,  having  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  the 
second  in  command  having  been  taken  prisoner,  Gen. 
Sullivan  assumed  the  command  and  conducted  the  re- 
treat with  great  prudence.  At  St.  John's  the  pursuit 
ceased.  Nearly  one-third  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  are  said  to  have  died  from  sickness  this  year. 
The  forts  of  Tieonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  hav- 
ing been  fortified  bj'  the  militia  from  the  neighboring 
States,  the  New  Hampshire  regiments  continued  their 
march  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  joined  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  although  they  were  worn  down  with  fatigue 
and  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  they  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  The}'  remained  in  the 
army  six  weeks  after  their  term  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired, and  two  regiments  of  militia  which  were  sent  as 
reinforcements  remained  until  March. 

In  1777  the  regiments  were  reorganized,  and  the  term 
of  enlistment  extended  to  three  years,  or  during  the  wai-. 
Stark,  who  considered  himself  superseded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Poor  as  brigadier-general,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  left  the  army,  his  place  being  supplied  by 
Joseph  Cilley.  Nathan  Hale  and  Alexander  Scannnel 
(;ommunded  the  other  regiments.  The}'  were  stationed 
at  Tieonderoga  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Poor.  On  the  approach  of  (ien.  Burgoyne's  army,  Tieon- 
deroga being  found  untenable,  it  was  decided  to  evacunic 
it,  and  in  the  retreat  the  garrison  were  pursued  by  the 
British  who  overtook  them  at  Ilubbardston.  In  the  action 
which  ensued,  Col.  Hale  with  several  other  officers  of  his 
regiment  and  about  100  of  his  men,  were  t.aken  prisoners. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  continued  their  retreat  to 
•Saratoga. 

Tli(!  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  finding  tlieir 
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country  invaded,  wrote  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  the 
authorities  of  New  Hampshire  for  assistance.  The  legis- 
lature was  called  together,  but  the  prospect  was  gloomy. 
Their  means  were  nearly  exhausted,  man}-  of  their  men 
were  slain  or  in  captivity,  and  a  powerful  foe  was  on 
their  borders.  For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence.  At  length 
John  Langdou,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  left  his  place, 
and  said  :  "I  have  So. 000  in  hard  money ;  my  plate  will 
bring  as  much  more.  I  have  also  70  hogsheads  of  Tobago 
rum.  which  shall  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring.  With  the 
avails  of  this  property  we  will  organize  an  expedition, 
and  my  fiiend  John  Stark  shall  command  it.  If  we  suc- 
ceed, I  may  be  repaid  ;  if  we  fail,  the  property-  is  of  no 
consequence."  Within  three  days  provision  was  made 
for  the  expedition,  and  Stark  engaged  to  command  it. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  A'ictorj'  of  the 
Americans  over  the  British  forces  at  Bennington,  and 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  Burgoj'ue's  army. 

John  Langdou's  speech  at  Exeter  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  Revolution.  ■% 

All  danger  of  an  invasion  from  Canada  being  removed, 
the  New  Hampshire  regiments,  in  the  year  1778,  were 
engaged  in  the  operations  at  New  Jersey  and  other 
points  in  the  Middle  States.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
their  bravery  elicited  the  praise  of  Washington. 

In  the  summer  of  1779  the  New  Hampshire  brigade 
formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  sent  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Sullivan  against  the  Indians  in  central  New 
York.  In  1780  the  New  Hampshire  regiments  served  at 
West  Point  and  in  New  Jerse}-,  whei'e  Gen.  Poor  died. 
The  next  year  a  part  remained  in  New  York,  while  the 
others  were  engaged  in  the  operations  around  Yorktown, 
and  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  which  practi- 
callj'  closed  the  war.  Shortly  before  this  event  Gen. 
Scammel  died. 

June  2.  1784,  the  new  State  Constitution  went  into 
operation.  With  the  amendments  made  in  1792,  18.')1 
and  1876,  it  remains  in  force  at  the  ])resent  time. 

In  1786  the  people  of  this  State,  in  common  with 
tliose  of  the  neighboring  States,  were  excited  on  the 
question  of  a  suijply  of  money.  A  mob  at  one  time 
assembled  around  the  court-house  in  Exeter  when  the 
legislature  was  in  session  and  held  that  body  prisoners, 
demanding  the  passage  of  laws  tliey  deemed  desirable  to 
relieve  them  from  tlieir  troubles.  This  outbreak  was 
speedily  quelled  b}-  the  promptitude  and  firmness  of 
President  Sullivan. 

June  12,  1788,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  assembled  in  convention  at  Concord,  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  United  States. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  New  Hampshire  men  retained  the 


good  name  as  soldiers  won  hy  their  fathers  in  previous  ; 
wars.  Their  prowess  was  displayed  on  many  a  bloody 
field,  and  the  names  of  Miller,  Cass,  McNiel  and  Ripley,  | 
and  their  commands,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  In  the 
recent  war  of  the  Rebelhon  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire 
were  not  behind  their  fellows.  The  quotas  of  the  State 
were  promptly  filled,  and  her  soldiers  were  found  in  the 
severel}'  contested  battles  of  that  conflict,  freely  giving 
their  Wyes  for  the  sake  of  the  Republic. 

The  State  prison  was  erected  at  Concord  in  1812,  and 
shortly  after  a  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  was  made. 
The  number  of  capital  offences  was  diminished  and 
imprisonment  substituted  for  the  whip  and  the  pillory. 
A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  penitentiary  in  1832. 
In  1877,  the  latter  being  filled  and  inconvenient  for  the 
management  of  the  inmates,  provision  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  new  prison  buildings  at  some  distance  from 
the  village.    These  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Concord  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  State  the  erection  of  a  State  house  was 
commenced  in  1816.  It  was  completed  in  1819.  In 
1863-4  the  house  was  enlarged  and  refitted. 

The  New  Hampshire  Bank,  incorporated  in  1791,  was 
the  first  banking  institution  established  in  the  State. 

Near  the  close  of  1804  the  first  cotton-factory  in  New 
Hampshire  was  put  in  operation  at  New  Ipswich.  It 
was  used  at  first  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn.  The 
first  cloth  woven  hy  a  power-loom  in  the  State  was  under 
tlie  direction  of  John  Steele  at  Peterborough,  in  May, 
1818.  From  small  beginnings  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry  in  the  State.  Villages  and  cities  have 
sprung  up  around  the  falls  in  the  water-courses  ;  old  busi- 
ness centres  have  been  deserted,  and  new  ones  better 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population  have  arisen. 
Besides  the  cotton  manufactures,  other  branches  of  I 
industry'  have  sprung  up,  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  the  people. 

In  October,  1838,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad 
was  opened  to  Nashua.    In  the  following  year  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  was  opened  to  East  Kingston. 
From  these  lines  others  have  been  built,  so  that  but  few  ' 
of  the  towns  are  without  railroad  facilities.  ! 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire since  its  settlement.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  j 
which  its  early  settlers  were  involved,  fostered  a  race  of  j 
hardy,  self-reliant  men,  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  j 
their  descendants,  and  probal)ly  at  this  day  no  half; 
million  of  people  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe  superior  j 
in  intelligence  and  enterprise  to  those  who  claim  New 
Hampshire  as  a  birth-place. 
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BELKI^AP  C^OUNTY. 


BY  RET.  LEANDER  S.  COiV^f. 


Perhaps  no  more  suggestive  statement  describing 
tliis  couuty  cuu  be  made,  than  that  it  furnishes  the 
larger  part  of  the  shore  of  New  Hampshire's  cr3'stal 
gem,  Lake  Winuipiseogee.  B}-  what  authorit}'  the 
orthograjjhy  of  our  cliildhood's  memory  has  been  clianged 


It  is  filled  with  islands  ;  it  is  said  there  are  365,  one  for 
each  day  in  the  ^  ear.  But  as  this  is  affirmed  of  several 
other  j)laces,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  this  statement  is  con-ect. 

The  lake  is  30  miles  long,  and  nearly  15  wide,  and 
nestles  among  the  mountains,  -which  form  tlie  southern 
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we  do  not  know.  But  to-daj- the  above  is  accepted  as 
the  correct  name  of  the  lake,  which  Indian  tradition 
informs  us  signifies  '•  The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit." 
The  Creator's  orthography,  b}-  which  he  has  wiitten  its 
meaning  before  our  eyes,  has  never  changed.  Even  in 
winter,  when  its  mask  of  ice  covers  with  a  sterner  mean- 
ing, and  hides  the  smile,  it  still  is  beautiful  in  its  repose. 
But  when  the  hills  which  so  nearly  encircle  it  are  covered 
with  their  summer  gai-bs ;  when  the  fields  at  their  bases 
are  ripening  for  the  han-est ;  when  the  elegant  steamers 
that  ply  its  waters  begin  their  trips;  when  tiio  sumujcr 
resorts  around  it  are  astir  with  the  throngs  which  come 
to  rest  and  admire,  then  tlic  lake  is  simply  entrancing. 


extremity  of  the  White  ]\Iountain  cluster.  On  the  noi'th 
rise  the  old  gi'ay  mountains  of  Tamwortli  and  Ossipcc. 
To  the  west  Mount  Belknap  and  IMount  INIajor.  To  tlie 
south-west  the  hills  of  Alton  Bay.  To  the  south-east 
the  more  even  lands  of  Wolfborough  break  the  moun- 
tainous monotonj-.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  about  20 
miles  from  its  southern  extremity  on  tlic  western  shore, 
and  is  the  sources  of  tlie  woi  ld-renowned  JNIcn  imack  ;  a 
river  not  as  grand  as  the  ('():un  (  li(  nt  or  I*euol)scot,  in- 
deed, but  much  migliticr  than  tin  y  in  power.  Tiie  main 
feeder  of  tlu;  lake  is  tiie  Mcrrymceting  iJivcr,  wliicii  has 
its  rise  from  a  lakelet  of  tlu;  same  name  in  tlie  town  of 
'"^^ew  Diu'Iiam.  not  2')  mih'S  in  .-in  ;iii-Iiiie  from  llie  At- 
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lantic.  There  is  a  traditiou,  that  the  waters  of  this  river 
once  flowed  down  the  Cocheco  Yalle}-,  the  head-waters  of 
which  river  flow  south-east  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  where  the  Merrymeeting  flows  north-west,  seeking 
the  Merrimack  througli  the  lake,  making  tiie  distance 
of  uearl}-  200  miles  to  reach  the  sea,  only  25  miles 
from  its  source.  There  is  some  indication  of  this. 
Just  before  the  Merr3-meeting  flows  into  the  lake,  at 
Alton  Bav,  it  cuts  its  way  throuoh  a  "horseback," 


to  distinguish  between  the  terms  incorporated  and  char- 
tered. The  former  is  the  term  used  to  define  the  act 
of  New  Hampshire  as  a  sovereign  State.  The  latter 
is  the  term  used  to  define  the  act  of  the  British  Crown, 
either  direct  or  through  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown. 

Old  Gilmanton  was  granted,  by  a  charter  from  King 
George,  to  24  persons  by  the  name  of  Gilman,  and  to  152 
other  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  May  13,  1727.  The 


ALTON  r.w. 


which  once  must  luive  formed  a  lake  wliose  waters 
woukl  perhaps  have  flowed  the  other  way.  The  growths 
oF  trees,  and  all  Ihc  conditions  of  the  "cut"  through 
which  the  )'i\'er  flows,  sliow  it  to  lie  of  quite  recent 
formation. 

This  county  was  originally  a  part  of  old  Strafford,  and 
was  incorporated  Dec.  22,  1840.  Its  present  population 
is  18,.549. 

There  are  ten  towns  in  Belknap  County.  The  early 
history  of  the  county  will  be  introduced  into  that  of  the 
towns,  whose  history  antedates  many  years  the  incoipo- 
ratiou  of  the  county. 

Towns. 

f  liL^iAN'TON". — There  arc  towns  to-day  in  the  count}'  of 
greater  importance  and  influence  than  this.  But  in  the 
early  pioneer  liistory,  this  town  leads.   It  may  be  well  here 


following  is  the  heading  and  declaration  of  the  charter 
malving  the  grant :  — • 

"  ChcoRGE,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France 

ayid  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
"To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting :  ♦ 
"  Know  that  we  of  our  especial  knowledge  and  mere 
motion,  for  tlie  encouragement  of  settling  a  new  planta- 
tion, by  and  with  the  consent  of  our  council  have  given 
and  granted,  and  by  these  presents,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
do  give  and  grant,  in  equal  shares,  to  sundry  of  beloved 
sulijects,  whose  names  are  in  a  schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  history  of  Gilmanton 
takes  us  well  back  into  colonial  days,  when  Portsmouth 
was  an  important  town  full  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown  ; 
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to  days  wbon  the  hardy  settlers  had  to  battle  not  only 
vrith  inhospitable  forests,  but  also  with  the  savages. 
For  years  the  onl}'  approach  was  through  bridle-paths 
from  Dover.  And  now,  while  the  tides  of  modern  traA'el 
thunder  on  railways  up  the  vallej's  of  the  Merrimack  and 
Cocheco  ;  while  the  steamers  on  the  lake  take  the  place 
of  the  canoes  of  the  savages,  for  travel  and  commerce, 
the  old  cemetery  and  Smith's  meeting-house,  on  Meet- 
ing-house Hill,  the  old  theological  scrainarv.  long  Rince 


Dec.  30,  17G8.  It  was  originally  called  New  Salem. 
The  situation  of  this  town,  and  its  scenery  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  render  it  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
It  is  an  excellent  farming  town,  and  has  considerable 
mechanical  and  mercantile  enterprise.  The  population 
is  1,807. 

Sakbornton  was  chartered  March  1,  1770,  This  is 
an  agricultural  town.  B}'  its  dismemberment  the  thriv- 
inir  towns  of  Tilton  and  Franklin  came  into  existence. 


CENTRE  HAEliOK. 


abandoned  to  be  used  as  u  summer  resort — Audo\  er  and 
Bangor  having  taken  its  place — all  stand,  along  with  the 
square  old  mansions  of  Gilmanton  Comer,  as  stranded  evi- 
dences of  Jsew  England's  early  civilization  and  enterprise. 

Gilmanton  has  furnished  her  quota  of  men  in  every 
war  for  national  integi-it}-.  She  has  enriched  the  man- 
hood of  the  Commonwealth  with  many  nobh;  names. 
Ever}-  walk  of  life,  ci\'ic,  militarj-  and  commercial,  has 
been  honored  and  adorned  by  the  noble  sons  of  tliis.  one 
of  our  oldest  towns.    Population,  1,644. 

Barnstead  was  chartered  March  28,  ]7i'>\.  Rev. 
Joseph  Adams  and  others  received  this  tcrritor}-  as  a 
grant  from  the  crown  as  early  as  May  20,  1727.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  best  farming  towns  in  tlie  State.  Tlic  Snn- 
cook  River  passes  through  the  town.   Population.  I .   1  I. 

Mekkhitii  is  the  next  in  the  historical  order,  and  was 
chartered  by  John  Wentwoith,  the  provincial  governor. 


The  town  lies  to  tiie  west  of  Meredith,  and  has  u  [)opu- 
lation  of  1,236. 

New  Hampton  was  chartered  in  1777,  and  had  pre- 
[  viously  been  known  as  Moultonborough  Addition.  The 
rname  of  this  town  was  given  by  Gov.  Wcntworth  in 
j  honor  of  his  native  town.  The  Freewill  Baptist  dcnomi- 
j  nation  has  a  flourishing  school  here,  the  "  New  Hampton 
Literary  and  Biblical  Institution."  Tiie  l)usiness  of  the 
town  is  agriculture.    Population,  1,2.'')7. 

Alton,  a  huge,  irregular-shaped  town,  diversified  by 
mountain  and  lai<e  scenery,  was  incorporated  in  1796. 
The  place  is  deliglitful  as  a  summer  resort.  The  beauti- 
ful steamer  '•  Mount  "Washington  "  makes  daily  trips 
across  the  lake,  connecting  with  tlie  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  trains.  The  Advent  camp-grounds  are  situated 
I  at  the  Bay.  A  fine  hotel  accommodates  the  many  visitors 
pv'ho  resort  liere  Cor  iicalth  or  |)I(!asun'.   Population,  1,800. 
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Centre  Harbok  was  incorporated  iu  1797.  Jt  is 
chiefly  noted  as  a  suuuner  resort.  Tlie  Boston  and 
Maine  Company's  steamer  makes  two  daily  trips  to  this 
town  during  the  travelling  season.  The  Senter  House, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  summer  homes  in  the  White 
Mountain  region,  is  always  open,  and  inan}'  smaller  and 
less  jDretentions  houses  furnish  delightful  homes.  The 
scenery  around  Centre  Harbor,  northward  toward  the 
White  Mountains,  and  southward  over  the  lake,  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  world  for  loveliness,  although  it  may  be 
iu  grandeur.    The  population  of  the  town  is  515. 

Gilford,  incorporated  in  1812,  was  taken  from  Gil- 
manton.  The  enterprising  place  known  as  Lake  Village 
is  situated  in  this  town,  although  it  is  more  intimately 
associated  with  Laconia,  which  it  joins,  and  forms  with 
it  really  one  village.    Population,  8,361. 


Laconia,  although  iu  area  one  of  the  smallest  towns 
iu  the  county,  and  one  of  the  most  recently  or- 
ganized, being  incorporated  in  1855,  and  taken  from 
Meredith,  is  the  most  important  towu  in  the  count3^  It 
is  the  county  seat.  Through  this  town,  the  vast  supplies 
of  water  which  enter  the  world-renowned  Merrimack 
from  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  flow,  furnishing  an  excellent 
water-power  which  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing 
purposes.    The  population  of  the  town  is  3,100. 

TiLTON,  a  thriving  towu  of  1,147  inhabitants,  and  for- 
merl}-  a  part  of  Saiibornton,  known  as  Sanbornton  Bridge, 
was  incorporated  in  18G9.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New 
I-Iampshire  Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College. 
Interesting  Indian  relics  are  found  here. 

Belmont,  also  incorporated  iu  1869,  was  taken  from 
old  Gihnanton,  before  noticed.    Population,  2,185. 


CAEEOLL  COUJSTTT, 


BY  HON.  LARKIN  D.  MASON. 


The  early  history  of  Carroll  Count}'  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  that  of  Strafford  till  the  year  1840.  At 
that  time,  this  county,  together  with  Belknap,  was  given 
an  independent  organization.  The  south-western  border 
of  the  county  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee, and  a  portion  of  its  northern  boundaiy  extends 
through  the  midst  of  mountains.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  half  its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes  or 
mountains. 

Towns. 

WoLFBOROiJGii,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  county.  The  scenery  is  of  surpassing 
beauty.  On  the  east  and  north,  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Ossii>ee  and  Tiiftonborough  rear  their  towering  heads, 
while  numerous  lakes  nestle  witliin  the  broad,  rich 
valleys  lying  between  the  wood}'  hills  of  the  town. 
At  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  one  of  these  lakelets  is  a 
mineral  spring,  which  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort. 
With  these  natural  attractions,  and  the  ample  facilities 
of  the  fine  hotels  to  give  entertainment  to  snnuner 
guests,  Wolfborough  may  be  st^'led  the  Saratoga  of 
Carroll  Countj',  and  perhaps  of  New  Ilampsliire. 

This  town  was  granted,  in  1770,  to  Gen.  John  VVent- 


worth,  Mark  H.  Wentworth,  and  others.  Among  the 
first  settlers  were  John  Flagg,  Joseph  Lariy,  James 
Lucas,  John  Kennet,  Benjamin  Blake  and  William 
Rogers.  These  earlj'  settlers  were  mostly  poor.  Horses 
and  oxen  were  not  generall}'  possessed  ;  hence  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  physical  strength.  The  necessary 
articles  of  food  were  brought  ou  the  shoulders  of  men 
from  Gilmanton,  Eochester,  and  other  more  distant 
towns.  The  first  person  who  permanent^  established 
himself  in  town  was  Benjamin  Blake,  a  hardy  and  some- 
what eccentric  man,  who  often  remained  in  his  field  for 
days,  taking  his  food  and  sleeping  upon  the  bare  earth. 
He  served  for  a  time  in  the  northern  army ;  and  when 
returning  from  Ti^onderoga,  walked  the  entire  distance 
home  barefoot,  thougli  the  ground  was  partially  covered 
with  snow.  Of  himself  and  worthy  wife  are  related 
many  incidents  illustrative  of  their  hardihood.  Jona- 
than, a  son  born  soon  after  their  aiTival  at  Wolfborough, 
became  one  of  the  most  promising  citizens  of  the  town. 
William  Fullerton,  another  of  the  earliest  settlers,  was 
drowned  while  attempting  to  ford  the  strait  between  the 
inner  and  outer  ba^  s  near  Smith's  bridge,  soon  after  he 
removed  his  family  to  the  township.  James  Lucas  was 
the  moderator  at  the  first  town  meeting,  and  his  de- 
scendants are  still  prominent  citizens.    Jonathan  Larry 
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held  paternal  relation  to  the  child  who  first  raised  its 


incorporated,  Feb,  22,  1829.    The  first  minister  in  town 


infantile  cry  in  Ti'olf borough.    Reuben  Libby  made  a  was  Rev.  Samnel  Arnold,  settled  in  1829.    The  Ports- 


WOLFliOKOUCH. 


permanent  settlement  iu  town,  and  stocked  it  with  cattle.  |  mouth,  Great 
He  married  Sarah  FuUertou,  aud  this  was  the  first  mav-  |  tions  in  this 
riage  solemnized  in 
tlie  town.  The  first 
meeting-house  erect- 
ed iu  Wolfljorough 
was  the  one  known 
as  the  town  meeting- 
house, which  was  oc- 
cupied by  tlie  Con- 
gregationalist.s  until 
the  death  of  their 
pastor,  Mr.  Allen,  in 
1806.  Afterwards  i( 
was  occupied  ])y  min- 
isters of  ditferent  de  - 
nominations till  th( 
year  18-10,  when  it 
was  converted  into 
:i  town-house.  Tlie 
population  numl»ers 
about  2,000. 


Falls  and  Conwaj-  Railroad  has  four  sta- 
town.  "West  Ossipee  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  summer  boarders. 
John  G.  Whittier, 
the  poet,  has  spent 
a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer, for  many  con- 
secutive years,  at 
the  Bearcamp  River 
House.  The  popu- 
lation mnnbers  1 ,82"i . 

Tliis  town  was,  a 
few  years  since,  the 
scene  of  a  revoltini; 
murder.  A  man  by 
tlic  name  of  Abl)ott 
killi'd  liis  wife,  and 
attempted  liis  own 
(lestniclion.  but  was 
airi'sted,  tried,  and 
senteuc(>d  to  State 
piison  l\>v  'M)  3-ears. 
Sandwic  h,  liaving  a  population  of  I.S;")!,  is  tlu;  first 
county.    It  was  originally  called  New  Garden,  aud  was  Jtown  in  tiie  county  in  tlie  production  of  fruit  aud  niapU; 


llli;  l-A\ILIi)X,  VXLllJOl'.Ol  oil . 


Ossipee,  south  of  Tamwoilii,  is  the  siiire  town  of  the 
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sugar.  It  was  granted  to  Gov.  Benniug  Wentworth  in 
17G3,  and  comprised  six  square  miles.  In  1764,  the 
grantees  received  additional  territor}'  on  the  east  and 
south  sides.  This  -v^-as  incorporated,  Oct.  25,  17G8,  and 
was  called,  Sandwich  Addition."  Rev.  Daniel  Smith, 
settled  in  1827,  was  the  first  minister.  The  first  house 
was  built  in  1725,  on  land  now  owned  hy  Wilham  M. 
Weed,  Esq. 

The  scenery  of  this  town  is  xery  beautiful.  Not  less 
than  a  thousand  persons  spend  their  sunnner  vacations 
beside  the  mountain  streams  in  this  vicinity.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1820,  after  a  long  drouth,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  and 
continued  for  several  days,  causing  a  heavy  slide  from 
]\Iount  Whiteface  into  the  valley  at  its  base.  A  deep 
ra\-ine  was  formed  in  its  sides  for  several  miles  in  extent. 

Hon.  Isaac  Adams,  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the 
power-press,  has  his  residence  in  this  town,  and  gives 
emijloj-ment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

Co^~\VAY,  containing  1,607  inhabitants,  and  the  second 
town  in  the  county  in  importance,  was  first  settled  in 
1764-5,  by  James  and  Benjamin  Osgood  and  others. 
Conway  A-illage  (Pequackett) ,  on  the  Great  Falls  and 
Conway  Railroad,  contains  a  savings  bank  and  an  ex- 
tensive machine-peg  manufactory. 

Conwaj'  Centre,  a  flourishing  rural  hamlet,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Joel  Eastman. 

North  Conway  has  become  a  city  of  hotels,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  2,000  strangers  spend  a  portion  of  the 
summer  months  in  this  enchanting  village,  besides  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  are  transient  visitors.  This 
region  is  a  favorite  resort  for  artists,  no  other  place 
affording  finer  views  of  Mount  Washington.  The  house 
on  ^Nlount  Kearsarge  looms  before  the  visitor  as  from  no 
other  standpoint.  The  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road intersects  the  Great  Falls  and  Conway  Railroad  in 
tins  village. 

Conway  Academj^,  a  well-managed  literary  institution, 
and  several  churches,  furnish  educational  and  religious 
facilities. 

The  Kearsarge  House,  of  extensive  reputation,  has 
accommodations  for  300  permanent  boarders.  The 
broad  and  fertile  interval  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
witii  the  Saco  River  meandering  through  it,  together 
with  the  grand  scenery  of  the  mountains,  give  an  almost 
enchanting  variety  of  landscape  to  thia  most  favored 
town. 

Tamwoutii,  a  town  of  1,344  inhal)itants,  in  the  north- 
ern central  part  of  the  count}',  was  granted  Oct.  14, 
1 766,  to  Jonathan  ]\Ioulton  and  otliers.  The  first  per- 
manent white  settler  was  Mark  Jewell,  who  came  about 
the  3-ear  1770. 


This  town  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hidden,  celebrated  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  Carroll  Count}'.  He  was  for  manj^j'ears 
the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  being 
ordained  in  1792.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ceremony, 
was  a  huge  rock  in  the  wilderness,  capable  of  seating  20 
people  on  its  flat  top.  The  scene  was  at  once  novel  and 
striking.  In  1862,  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  this  event 
was  celebrated,  and  a  monument  erected  commemorating 
the  ordination.  At  this  meeting  four  persons  were  pres- 
ent who,  70  years  before,  had  attended  the  ordination 
service. 

Tamworth  is  well  watered  by  the  Bearcamp  and  Swift 
rivers,  which  offer  valuable  water-power.  The  largest 
manufactory  of  rakes  in  the  world  is  run  b}'  Bearcamp 
water  at  South  Tamworth.  The  first  cut  nails  manufac- 
tured by  machinery  in  New  Hampshire,  were  made  in 
this  town  b}'  Samuel  Folsom.  The  first  screw-auger  ever 
made  was  invented  by  Nathaniel  Weed,  a  mechanic  in 
this  town.  Iron  was  manufactured  from  ore  taken  from 
the  bed  of  Ossipee  Lake,  from  about  1775  to  1810. 

In  1876,  a  scene  of  tragic  character  was  enacted  in 
this  heretofore  quiet  and  peaceful  town.  The  scene  was 
at  the  beautiful  Chocurua  Lake,  where  resided  one  83-1- 
vesterW.  Cone.  Becoming  enraged  at  some  intrusive 
fellows  who  attempted  to  bathe  in  the  lake  within  sight 
of  his  famity,  he,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures  for 
their  arrest  and  punishment,  fatally  shot  the  leader  of 
the  company  who  was  advancing  toward  him.  After  a 
prolonged  trial.  Cone  was  sentenced  to  Concord  prison 
for  30  3'ears. 

MouLTONBOROtTGH  is  situatcd  north  of  Lake  Winnipi- 
seogee,  and  touches  Squam  Lake  on  the  west.  It  has  a 
population  of  1,300.  Red  Hill,  which  rises  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  beauti- 
ful sienite,  in  which  the  feldspar  is  of  a  gray  ash  color. 
Near  the  summit,  where  the  ledges  of  rock  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  rock  is  of  a  reddish  hue. 
The  first  frosts  always  change  the  foliage  a  deep  crimson, 
from  which  fact  the  eminence  received  its  name. 

This  town  was  granted  Nov.  17,  1763,  by  the  Maso- 
nian  proprietors  to  Col.  Jonathan  Moulton.  The  first 
house  of  public  worship  was  erected  in  1773,  and  was 
blown  down  by  a  violent  east  wind  in  1819.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  formed  in  1777,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Perlej'  was  the  first  minister. 

In  October,  1767,  a  colony  containing  thirteen  families, 
settled  in  Moultonborough,  which  township  was  owned 
mostly  at  this  time  b}^  Gen.  Jonathan  Moulton  of  Hamp- 
ton. These  families  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement.    One  of  the  colonists,  a 
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boy  14  years  old,  tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  resolved  to 
recross  the  lake  on  the  ice  to  Alton  Ba}-  and  return  to 
Old  Hampton.  He  was  found  three  days  after  near  the 
Weu'S,  completely  exhausted  and  nearly  frozen.  He  was 
conTe3"ed  to  Portsmouth,  and  had  both  legs  amputated, 
and  the  knee-cajis  removed.  He  recovered,  and  after- 
wards wore  a  boot  resembling  u  huge  oval  box.  For 
half  a  ceutur}'  he  was  a  wanderer  among  the  hills  of  Car- 
roll County,  and  known  to  all  its  inhabitants  as  Uncle 
Nat.  INIason.    He  died  in  Old  Hampton  in  1836. 

The  Ossipee  tribe  of  Indians  once  resided  in  this  A'icin- 
ity,  and  some  j-ears  since  a  tree  was  standing  in  Moulton- 
borongh,  on  which  was  carved  in  hieroglyphics,  the  his- 
tory of  theii'  expeditions.  Many  native  implements  and 
relics  have  been  found,  indicating  this  to  have  been  at 
one  time  their  favorite  residence.  In  1820,  on  a  small 
island  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  was  found  a  curious  gun- 
ban-el,  much  worn  hy  rust  and  age,  divested  of  its  stock, 
and  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a  pitch-pine  tree  16  inches 
in  diameter.  About  60  3-ears  ago,  at  the  mouth  of  Mel- 
vin  River,  a  gigantic  skeleton  was  found  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  sandj-  soil,  apparently  that  of  a  man  more 
than  seven  feet  high. 

In  August,  1784,  a  huge  bear  attacked  a  child  of  Mr. 
Leach,  who  had  been  sent  to-a  pasture  with  a  horse.  Be- 
fore the  father  could  reach  the  spot,  the  bear  took  up  the 
boy  and  fled  to  the  woods,  in  the  ver}-  sight  of  the  father, 
It  being  night-fall,  pursuit  was  impracticable.  The 
parents,  after  a  night  of  anguish,  discovered  the  hat  and 
the  bridle  which  tlie  boy  had  with  him,  and  following  a 
trail  of  blood  about  40  rods,  found  the  mangled  body, 
one  thigh  partly  consumed  by  the  savage  beast.  The 
latter  was  discovered  near  the  spot  and  killed. 

"Wakefield  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  50 
miles  noith-east  from  Concord.  The  former  name  of 
the  town  was  East  Town,  and  it  was  incorporated  Aug. 
30,  1774.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  ponds.  Province  Pond  lies  for  450 
rods  on  the  boundar}'  between  this  town  and  Effingham. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Piscataqua  River  takes  its 
rise  from  East  Pond  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town. 

Capt.  John  Lovewell  surprised  and  destroyed  a  party 
of  Indians  in  the  early  days,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
large  pond  lying  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  This 
l)ond  was  named  from  him,  Lovewell's  Pond.  Pine- 
River  Pond  is  the  source  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 


•  Upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  a  commodious  summer  hotel. 
The  view  from  this  house  is  grand,  the  Wliitc  Mountains  on  tlic  west, 
and  the  ocean  on  the  east,  bcinfj  plainly  visible. 

t  Atiout  17S8  Col.  .Jerry  Gilmnn,  from  Plaistow,  N.  II.,  Esfjuirc  Weed, 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Emerson  settled  the  interval  lying  cast  of  Chocu-' 


These  sheets  of  water  afford  several  very  valuable  mill- 
privileges.  Along  the  streams  there  is  considerable 
interval,  which  is  very  productive  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1785. 
Rev.  Asa  Piper  was  the  fij'st  minister. 

The  scener}'  of  the  town  is  fine,  and  the  place  has 
been  quite  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,185.  Two  celebrated  lawyers,  Josiah  Hobbs 
and  his  son  Frank,  were  born  in  this  town. 

TuFTOXBOKOUGH,  ou  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  was  originallj^  granted  to  .1.  Tufton  ' 
Mason.  It  was  settled  about  1780,  and  incorporated  ■ 
Dec.  17,  1795.  Among  the  earl}'  settlers  were  Benja- 
min Bean,  Phineas  Graves  and  Joseph  Peavey.  Rev. 
Joseph  Kellum  (Congregationalist) ,  was  the  first  minis- 
ter (1800).    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  950. 

Effingham  was  settled  but  a  few  3-ears  l)efore  the 
Revolution.  It  was  fii'st  called  Lea'Ndtt's  Town.  It  was 
incorporated  Aug.  18,  1778.  Rev.  Gideon  Burt  was  the 
first  settled  minister.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  1803  and  was  dismissed  in 
1805.  The  best  water-power  in  the  county  is  at  Effingham 
Falls.  L'on  was  formerly  manufactured  by  this  power 
from  ore  taken  from  Ossipee  Lake.    Population,  904. 

The  towns  of  Carroll  County  not  previously  described 
are: — Freedom,  incorporated  in  1831  ;  population,  738  ; 
formerly-  called  North  Effingham,  and  having  an  impoi-- 
tant  lumber  business:  Eaton,  granted  in  17G6  ;  pop- 
ulation, 656  :  Madison,  set  off  from  Eaton  in  1852  ; 
population,  646,  including  a  valuable  mineral  region  : 
Bartlett,  incorporated  in  1790,  having  at  present  630 
inhabitants,  and  containing  beds  of  iron-ore  :  .Jackson, 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Adams  in  1800,  receiv- 
ing its  present  name  in  honor  of  President  Jackson  in 
1829  ;  population,  475,  having  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  tin  and  iron  ore  :  Cuatiiam,  a  town  of  450  inhabi- 
tants, originally  granted  in  17G7,  and  containing  the 
noted  Kiarsarge  Mountain,*  3,400  feet  high,  and  Bald- 
face  Mountain  3,600  feet  high  :  Brookfield,  incorporated 
in  1794;  population,  41G  ;  the  scene  of  the  revolting 
murder  in  1875  of  Susan  Hanson  l)y  James  BuzzcU  : 
and  Albany, f  granted  in  1766,  called  Burton  until  1833, 
having  a  population  of  340.  From  1790  to  1793.  a 
linen  manufactory,  established  by  Col.  .Icmiv  (iihnan, 
was  oi)erated  in  the  latter  town,  and  was  the  only  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  ever  known  in  the  State. 


rua,  which  hid  fair  to  be  a  (inc  farming  section,  till  amiirraiii  called  Bm  - 
ton-ail  ai)pcarfd  among  their  neat-stock,  and  swept  off  their  herds. 
The  progress  of  the  town  was  greatly  retarded  by  this  disease,  render- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  raise  cattle.  Superstition  and  tradition 
])oiiit  to  the  curse  »(  Cliocurua  as  the  cause. 
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The  snow  was  lying  deep,  covering  the  rude  stone 
walls  and  fences,  that  faintl}'  traced  tlie  lines  ol"  almost 
obliterated  roads  ;  yet,  in  tiie  meadows,  the  tleecy  mantle 
seemed  to  soften  and  to  slowly  settle  and  sink  away  nn- 
der  the  hright  sun  and  westerly  winds  of  :i  cheery  spring 
morning,  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  dreary  winter. 
As  the  day  advanced  and  the  roads  were  broken  out,  the 
farmers  sought  the  woods  where  the  air  M'as  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  pines.  Noon  came,  and  with  it, 
warmth  :  and  as  the  hours  of  afternoon  sped  on,  the 
fainter  blue  of  the  sky,  and  lengthening  shadows,  foretold 
the  apiDroach  of  evening.  But  long  before  the  sun  had 
set  behind  the  distant  Monadnock,  the  last  important 
work  of  the  Colonial  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had 
been  accomplished,  and  John  Wentworth,  its  last  Pro- 
vincial governor.  ha<l  approved  the  act  of  March  19, 
1771.  Ibrming  that  Province  into  counties — five  in  num- 
lier  —  the  one  nearest  the  west  bearing  the  title  of 
Cheshire,  from  a  county  of  that  name  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Nearly  100  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  within 
the  Province  of  a  compan}'  of  European  colonists  at  a 
l)lace  now  known  as  Dover  Point.     Beyond  a  doubt, 
they  were  the  first  white  men  whose  feet  had  pressed  that 
bai'ren  soil.    Leaving  home  and  friends  for  a  cheerless 
wilderness  —  the  abode  of  uncivilized  Indians  —  these 
Colonists  had  suffered  hardships  almost  bej'ond  endur- 
ance.   Dover.   Purtsmoutii,  Exeter  and  Hampton  had 
lieen  settlc'd  ;  Cliai'les  11.  had  made  New  Hampshire  a 
loyal  Province  ;  its  destinies  had  been  swayed  l^y  various 
Ijrovincial  governors  ;  and  now  its  last  royal  ruler — hav- 
ing signed  the  act  dividing  it  into  counties — was  about 
to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  voluntary  exile,  never 
more  to  return.* 
I     Time  passed  on,  and  the  long  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
I  tion  followed.     Inuring  that  eventful  period,  and  for 
'  many  years  in  the  present  century,  the  old  charter  of 
Cheshire  emVjraced  numerous  towns  not  included  in  its 
!  present  limits.    As  the  county  increased  in  w(!alth  and 
population,  the;  courts  were  burdened  with  business,  and 

;  •  Gov.  Jolin  Wentworth  k-ff  New  lliiiniisliire  iit  the  heginiiiiiir  of  tlic 
j  Rcvolurion.    He  diccl  ut  Halifax  in  lb20. 

I   


a  part  of  its  territorj'  was  set  off  to  form  a  new  county. 
At  a  later  period  the  State  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
passed  an  act  dated  Jan.  2,  1827,  defining  the  boundaries 
of  Cheshire  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Rindge  ;  then  westerly  by  the  State  line  to  the 
west  bank  of  Connecticut  River ;  thence,  up  the  same 
bank  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Walpole  ;  thence  by 
the  iiortherlj'  lines  of  Walpole,  Alstead,  Marlow  and 
Stoddard,  to  the  line  of  the  county  of  Hillsborough  ; 
thence,  by  the  line  of  the  last-mentioned  county  to  the 
bounds  first  mentioned."  P^ifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  passage  of  that  act,  and  the  boundaries  of  Cheshire 
I'emain  almost  undisturbed.  At  the  present  time  the 
county  contains  22  towns,  including  the  city  of  Keene, 
for  many  years  its  capital  or  county-seat. 

By  no  means  a  IcA^el  territory,  Cheshire  abounds  in 
pleasant  plains.  The  largest  of  these  lies  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  forms  the  site  of 
Keene.  Here,  a  large  area  of  open  country^ — three  miles 
in  extent,  and  about  the  same  in  width  —  forms  one  of 
the  finest  plateaus  of  fertile  meadow  and  rich  interval 
land  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Many  similar  valleys, 
smaller  in  size,  but  mostly  light  sandy  plains  bordered 
by  upland,  are  scattered  tlu'oughout  the  various  towns. 
As  a  whole,  the  surface  is  generally  uneven,  with  a  few 
prominent  elevations  like  the  Ashuelot  Mountains,  and 
the  Monadnock.  regarded  b}'  geographers  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  White  Mountain  range.  The  county  of 
Cheshire  contains  almost  ever}'  variety  of  soil,  and  much 
of  it  is  good.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River 
which  washes  its  western  border,  the  soil  is  unsurpassed 
for  general  agricultural  purposes,  and  abundant  crops 
amply  repay  the  farmer  for  liis  toil. 

Both  the  Ashuelot  and  the  Sugar  rivers  flow  into  the 
Connecticut,  the  western  bank  of  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  New  Hampshire  and  Vertnont.  The  first 
named  of  these  rivers  has  its  source  from  a  pond  in  the 
town  of  Washington,  Sullivan  County  ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing two  branches  from  Keene  and  Swanzej^,  and  several 
smaller  streams  in  Winchester,  empties  into  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  Hinsdale,  in  the  extreme  south-western 
corner  of  the  county.    Sugar  River  flows  from  the  west 
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side  of  Lake  Suiiapee,  where  it  has  its  soui'ce,  and  pass- 
ing through  Newport  and  Claremont,  unites  "with  tlie 
Connecticut.  The  Ashuelot  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
head  branches  of  the  Contoocook,  with  other  streams, 
supply  an  abundance  of  water  for  manufacturing  and 
other  purposes. 

Lakes  Sunapee  and  Spaflbrd  are  Lugo  sheets  of  water, 
in  the  latter  of  which  is  a  picturesque  island,  containing 
about  eight  acres.  Mount  IMonadnock, — mostly  in  Dub- 
lin, but  partly  in  JafTrey,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
count}' — is  3.450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie 
well-known  Bellows  Falls  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver  in 
AValpole,  are  the  finest  in  tlie  count}'  of  Cheshire.  Tlie 
Cheshire  Railroad,  from  Fitcliburg,  Mass.,  to  Bellows 
Falls,  Yt.,  and  the  Ashuelot  Railroad  from  South  Ver- 
non, Vt.,  to  the  cit}'  of  Keene,  are  wholly  within  this 
county. 

Cheshire  belongs  to  the  third  judicial  district,  a  law- 
term  for  which  is  held  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
Jul}'.  There  are  two  jury  terms  for  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  and  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  both 
commencing  at  tlie  same  time,  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of 
]\Larch  and  September. 

The  vicissitudes  of  a  New  England  climate  are  less 
strongly  marked  in  Cheshire,  than  in  counties  bordering 
on  the  seacoast ;  apd  its  exceeding  healthfulness  is 
shown  by  man}'  noteworth}-  instances  of  longevity,  and 
by  a  sustained  and  gradual  growth  which  neither  war, 
pestilence,  nor  emigration  has  been  able  to  overcome. 

In  1775  the  county  was  peopled  by  a  stern  and  hardy 
race  of  men,  who  made  the  forests  recede  to  give  place 
to  the  comfortable  habitations  and  cultivated  farms  of 
civilization. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  this  count}'  was  made  about 
the  year  1682  at  Hinsdale,  then  a  part  of  Jsorthfield,  and 
under  tlie  government  of  Massachusetts.  This  town  was 
incoqiorated  in  1753,  receiving  its  name  from  Col. 
Ebenezer  Hinsdale,  at  that  time  a  jjrominent  resident  of 
the  place.  It  was  settled  as  early  as  1G83,  and  was 
formerly  known  as  Fort  Dummer,  and  later  as  '"Bridg- 
man's  Fort."  In  common  with  all  frontier  settlements, 
it  .suffered  severely  during  the  Indian  wars.  At  the  time 
the  fort  was  Iniilt,  murders  were  frequent,  and  captures 
of  the  settlers  an  almost  every-day  occurrence  One  of 
the  band  of  Indians  who  attacked  this  fort  in  1746,  was 
killed  by  Daniel  How,  who  was  at  last  taken  prisoner. 
In  the  Indian  assault  of  1747,  the  savages  killed  several, 
took  others  prisoners,  and  finally  burned  down  the  gar- 
rison. The  fort  was  re-built,  but  was  afterwards  attacked 
in  1748,  when  three  persons  were  killed  and  seven  cap- 
tured ;  and  again,  in  1755,  when  two  were  kiileii  ;iii<l  one 


taken  prisoner.    The  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate, settled  over  the  first  Congregational  church  formed 
here  in  17G3,  died  in  1815.    A  Baptist  cliureh  was  or-  j 
ganized  in  1808.    Remains  of  an  Indian  fortification,  j 
built  before  the  settlement  of  the  town,  may  be  seen  on 
the  point  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  Connecticut  River.  ] 

The  Indians  were  also  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Swanzey,  whose  settlers  came  prin-  \ 
cipally  from  Massachusetts,  which  gave  the  first  grant  of] 
tliat  town  in  1733,  when  the  plantation  bore  the  name  of 
Lower  Ashuelot,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  originall}-  Ashaelock.  Being  unprotected  by 
Massacliusetts  whose  jurisdiction  they  then  acknowl- 
edged, the  settlers  were  forced  to  al)andon  the  2)lace  in 
1747,  bmying  in  the  ground  all  their  most  valualile  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  During  the  absence  of  tiie  settlers, 
all  their  buildings  with  a  single  exception,  were  destroyed. 
Three  years  afterward  the  former  inhabitants  returned ; 
and  when  the  boundary  lines  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  were  finally  adjusted,  Swanzey  was  ' 
incorporated  by  the  former  State  in  1753.  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Harrington,  a  native  of  "Waltham,  Mass.,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Congregational  church,  organized  in 
1741,  lost  the  records  of  the  society  when  his  house  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  in  1745.  In  consequence  of  the 
war,  he  withdrew  from  the  town  in  1747,  resigning  his 
right  to  a  lot  of  land  given  to  the  first  pastor,  and  pre- 
senting the  church  and  society  a  costly  silver  chalice.  He 
was  settled  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  the  following  year, 
and  died  Dec.  18,  1795,  at  the  age  of  80.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1753,  Keene  and  Swanzey  united  in  support 
of  the  gospel,  and  this  union  continued  about  seven  years. 
Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter,  the  first  minister  of  the  Union  So- 
ciety, remained  with  the  people  of  Swanze}',  after  the 
dissolution.  The  Baptist  chiu'ch  in  this  place  was 
founded  about  the  year  1804. 

In  the  westerly  part  of  Cheshire  County,  55  miles 
from  Concord,  GO  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  80  from 
Boston,  lies  Keene,  first  settled  under  the  authority  of 
Mason,  in  1734,  by  parties  who  remained  only  for  a  siiort 
time.  The  first  who  attempted  to  pass  the  winter  in 
Keene  encountered  many  liardshi[)s,  and  left  before  the 
winter  expired.  At  this  time  tlu;  lines  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  luid  not  been  determined, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  valley  of  the 
Ashuelot  would  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  the  latter. 
Tiie  town  was  tlien  called  Upper  Ashuelot,  wliich  means 
in  the  Indian  language  "  a  collection  of  many  waters." 
Upper  Ashuelot  was  a  frontier  settlement  in  the  liosoni 
of  the  wilderness,  and  was  much  exposed  to  Indian  as- 
.saults — its  nearest  nei<rlibor  being  Northlield.  Mass.,  20 
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miles  distant ;  while  Winchester  (Lower  Ashuelot) ,  al-  i 
though  first  granted,  was  almost  uninhabited.  The  town 
of  Keene  was  originally  laid  out  in  lots  of  eight  rods 
front  and  loO  deep,  5-i  being  on  the  main  street, — 27  on 
each  side  ;  and  in  1736,  the  proprietors  voted  to  erect  a 
meeting-house,  "  40  feet  by  35,  and  20  feet  stud,"  at  the 
south  end  of  main  street,  the  building  to  be  completed 
some  time  iu  the  month  of  June,  1737.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,*  a  native  of  "Waltham, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  settled  as  the  first  min- 

•  ister.  The  same  year  a  fort  was  erected,  for  protection 
from  the  Indians,  who,  in  1745,  killed  Josiah  Fisher,  a 
deacon  of  the  church.  A  savage  attack  upon  the  town 
was  made  in  the  following  year,  when  all  took  refuge  in 
the  fort,  which  was  assailed  on  ever}'  side.  During  the 
attack,  relief  came  from  Swanzc}',  when  the  savages  sud- 

j  denly  decamped,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  and  burning 

!  everj'  house  in  town.    The  inhabitants  remained  in  the 

'  fort  till  1747,  and  then  abandoned  the  settlement. 

j  In  1 750,  fift^'-two  inhabitants  returned  to  Keene,  which 
was  incoi-porated  in  1753,  under  its  present  name,  prob- 

j  abl}'  in  honor  of  an  English  nobleman,  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene,  British  minister  at  Spain,  and  cotemporary  with 
Gov.  AVentworth  who  granted  the  charter.  The  Indians 
who  visited  the  to-\vn  between  the  3'ears  1754-55,  com- 
mitted no  important  depredations.  Benjamin  Twichell, 
whom  they  carried  to  Quebec,  died  on  his  return  to  Bos- 
ton. The  old  town  of  Keene  proved  herself  especiallj^ 
patriotic  daring  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  occurred  the  murderous 
attack  of  British  troops  upon  the  peaceable  farmers  of 
Lexington,  there  was  raised  a  company  which  started  for 
Concord  the  next  morning,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Wj-man.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  a  later  period,  certain  contemplated  assaults  upon 
the  few  "Tories"  in  the  neighborhood,  were  prevented 
In*  the  humanity  and  forbearance  of  the  good  people  of 
Keene  ;  and  several  distui'bances  which  occurred  in  1782, 
regarding  the  adjustment  of  a  divisional  line  between 

I  New  Hampshire  and  A'ermout,  were  at  last  amicably 
settled.  Two  farms  were  annexed  to  Keene  from  Swan- 
zey,  in  1812. 

On  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  there  formerly  stood 
a  neat  little  public  house  called  "  Shui-tleflfs  Hotel,"  kept 
b}'  Benoni  Siun-tlefr,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the 
famous  Thomas  O.  Selfridge  of  Boston,  and  whose  three 
or  four  daughters  were  genteel,  sprightlj',  intelligent 
i  young  ladies,  ambitious  of  display,  and  of  setting  a  rich 
and  elegant  table.    Here  a  select  few,  the  elite  of  the 

I  •  He  served  as  minister  till  1747,  when,  the  settleniciit  beiiiff  lirokeii 
I  np,  he  went  to  Plymouth.    He  died  at  Ilowlcy,  in  1787,  aged  cSl. 


New  Hampshire  bar,  were  M'ont  to  resort  daring  the  sit- 
tings of  the  court.  In  1815,  the  companj^  consisted  of 
the  chief  justice,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Daniel  AYebster,  Geo.  ' 
Baxter  Upham,  Judge  Ellis,  Judge  Hubbard  of  Ver- 
mont, Roger  Vose  of  AA^alpole,  Levi  Chamberlain  and 
his  elder  brother,  John  C.  Chamberlain.  The  feast  of 
fat  things  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  when  this  com- 
pany were  seated  at  the  table,  was  more  exhilarating 
than  that  which  went  in.  For  comic  wit,  Vose  had  no 
superior  in  New  England  ;  for  refined  intellectual  acu- 
men. Judge  Smith  was  not  surpassed.  No  matter  where 
placed, —  on  the  bench,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  a 
popular  assembly,  or  in  a  companj-  of  }  oung  ladies, — ho 
Avas  sure  to  be  first,  imparting  pleasure  and  instruction 
to  each,  and  commanding  the  admiration  of  all.  AVeb- 
ster  was  graceful  and  dignified  in  manner,  uttering  but 
few  words,  but  those  always  forcible. 

It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  a  female  high  school 
was  established  here  by  a  Miss  Fiske,  about  the  year 
1810,  and  was  continued  for  20  or  30  j  ears  with  great 
success  and  credit  to  herself,  and  to  her  numerous  pupils  ! 
far  and  near.  Gov.  AVashburn,  in  his  histoiy  of  Lan- 
caster Academy,  speaking  of  the  first  female  teacher  of  j 
that  institution,  Miss  Holmes, — a  young  ladj'  of  dis- 
tinguished learning,  ability  and  accomplishments, — says 
"  she  was  educated  at  that  excellent  school,  whose  repu- 
tation was  so  long  sustained,  and  at  which  so  many  of 
the  best-trained  minds  of  New  England  were  educated, 
— Miss  Fiske's,  of  Keene."  Miss  Fiske,  in  her  quiet, 
unobtrusi\'e  employments,  accomplished  much  for  the 
public  good,  and  deservedly  will  her  memory  be  en- 
shrined in  many  grateful  hearts. 

Another  town  granted  by  the  Masonian  proprietors 
and  incorporated  in  the  year  1774,  on  the  anniversary  of 
AVashington's  birthday',  February  22,  was  named  Pack- 
ersfield,  from  Thomas  Packer,  who  owned  about  one- 
half  of  the  township.  The  town  was  originally  called 
"  Monadnock  No.  6."  The  first  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  17G7  by  Breed  Batchelder,  followed  in  1768 
l)y  that  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Breed.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Foster, 
first  minister  of  the  Congregational  church,  formed  in 
1781,  was  dismissed  in  1791,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1798,  at 
the  age  of  GG.  Rev.  Gad  Newell,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  1794,  and  served  42  years, 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  In  1814,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Nelson. 

On  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Mas-  , 
sachusetts,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cheshire  County  is 
Richmond,  incorporated  in  1752,  and  settled  five  years 
later  by  emigrants  from  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 
The  first  native  of  the  town  was  born  in  1757,  and  the 
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first  Bajitist  church  was  formeil  in  17G8.  Rev.  Maturiii 
Ballon,  ordained  in  1770,  died  in  1804.  Rev.  Artemas 
Aldrich  Tvas  settled  in  1777.  A  second  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  177G,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Kenney  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  1702.  There  was  formerly  a  laroe 
societj'  of  Friends  in  Richmond. 
I  A  notable  instance  of  promptness  ai  answering  the 
summons  '"to  anns  !  "  occurred  in  the  town  of  Rindge. 
whose  inhabitants  were  earh'  opposers  of  British  tyranuv- 
On  the  night  subsequent  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
P^nglish  troops  at  Lexington,  a  messenger  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  caj^tain  of  the  company  of  minute-men,  with 
news  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  men  be- 
longing to  this  company  lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  ;  and  so  ready  were  they  to  obey  the  summons  for 
men  that  at  sunrise  on  the  following  April  morning  no 
less  than  were  assembled  on  the  common  readj'  to 
march  and  meet  the  foe.  Three  of  this  numl)er  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill.  From  its  earliest  settlement,  Rindge  has 
been  constant  in  support  of  the  ministry.  The  town  w:is 
incorporated  in  1768,  and  for  a  period  of  02  3  ears  had 
only  three  pastors.  The  first  minister.  Rev.  Seth  Dean, 
served  15  j-ears  ;  the  second.  Rev.  Dr.  Payson.  ;17  years  ; 
and  the  third.  Rev,  A.  "W.  Burnham,  about  40  years. 
The  Congregational  church,  the  first  in  toM^n,  was  organ- 
ized in  1765.    The  first  native  was  Samuel  Russell. 

Another  of  the  Masonian  proprietors,  George  JafTre}', 
gave  his  name  to  a  Cheshire  County  town,  incorporated 
in  1773,  previous  to  which  time  the  place  had  been  known 
as  Monadnock  Xo.  2,"  At  the  first  town  meeting,  held 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  it  was  A'oted  to  procure 
the  services  of  a  minister.  In  1774,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  meeting-house  "  60  feet  b}-  45,  posts  27  feet," 
witli  a  porch  at  each  end  of  the  house,  —  "  the  frame  of 
the  building  to  be  raised  1)y  the  middle  of  June,  1775, 
and  be  finished  by  the  first  of  June,  1776."  It  is  worth}- 
of  record  that  the  frame  of  this  church  is  asserted  to  have 
been  raised  on  the  memorable  June  17,  1775,  and  that 
tliosc  engaged  in  its  erection  heard  the  report  of  the 
cannon  discharged  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  edifice  was  not 
completed  for  many  years,  doubtless  owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  times  in  consequence  of  tlie  war. 
Although  mone}'  was  annualh'  raised  to  pa}'  for  preach- 
ing, puljjit  ministi'ations  were  infreciuent  until  1780,  and 
no  regularl}'  s<;ttled  minister  was  emi)lo3-e<l  till  1782, 
when  Rev.  Laban  Ainsworth,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
was  instalh'd  as  |)astor,  and  coiitiiiucd  :ilon<:  in  the  work 
for  nearly  iialf  a  century.*' 

•  From  18.30,  the  active  duties  of  the  iiiitii.stry  were  i)erfonned  liy  a 
junior  pastor.  Mr.  Ainsworth  died  March  17,  1858,  aged  100  years 
7  months  and  28  dav.s. 


The  famous  Mount  Monadnock,  —  a  solid  mass  of 
coarse  granite  and  rough  slate  rock,  interspersed  \y\ih 
mica,  quartz  and  garnets  ;  its  eastern  side  abounding  in 
plumbago,  good  for  crucibles,  but  not  fine  enough  for 
pencils,  —  lies  on  the  boundaiy  line  betMcen  Jaffrej"  and 
Dublin,  but  mostly  in  the  former  town.  Many  years 
ago,  the  mountain  was  nearly  covered  with  evergreen 
wood  of  a  large  growth  ;  but  the  repeated  ravages  of  fire 
have  left  nothing  but  bald  and  barren  rocks,  between  whieli 
are  small  plats  of  earth  giving  growth  to  the  bluelierry, 
cranberry,  mountain-ash,  and  a  variety  of  shrul)s.  Low 
w^hortleberry-bushes  between  the  rocks  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruits  i'ii)ening  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
of  a  very  rich  fiavor,  and  peculiar!}'  grateful  to  those  who 
ascend  the  sunnnit  at  that  season.  The  mountain  can  be 
distinctly  seen  in  a  clear  da}'  from  the  State  House  in 
Boston  ;  and  in  the  olden  time  was  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  the  mariner.  The  view  from  its  top  is  ex- 
tremely rural  and  beautiful.  No  less  than  W  ponds,  — 
some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  islands  of  8  or  1 0 
acres, —  cluster  around  its  base.  Several  mineral  springs 
surrounding  it,  —  containing  carbonate  of  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  —  are  more  or  less  valuable.  Tons  of 
yellow  ochre,  dug  near  a  spring  in  the  A'icinity,  have  been 
exported.  At  a  distance  the  summit  appears  rounded, 
and  destitute  of  those  high  cliffs  and  mural  ])recipi('es 
belonsinsj  to  aranite  mountains. 

On  the  height  of  land  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  rivers  lies  Dublin,  formerly  called  '-Monad- 
nock No.  3,"  and  sometimes  North  Monadnock.  This 
wild,  rocky  tract  of  land  was  originally  granted  by  its 
Masonian  proprietors  to  persons  who  never  resided  with- 
in its  limits.  Dread  of  the  Indians  drove  away  tiie 
earlier  settlers,  and  12  or  15  persons  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  took  up  their  abod(!  in  the  place,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  1771,  the  year  in  which  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  memory  of  home  called  the  place  Dul)lin. 
Bequests,  amounting  to  about  $20,000, — for  the  support 
of  schools  and  preaching,  —  made  ])y  the  Rev.  EdAvard 
Sprague  and  the  late  Sanmel  Appleton,  have  been 
funded  l)y  the  town.  Rev.  Joseph  Farrar,  the  first 
minister  of  Dublin,  was  settled  about  1772.  Tiie  Ri-v. 
Mr.  Sprague,  who  contributed  tlu;  larger  i)ortion  of 
the  fund  above  mentioned,  was  ordained  in  1777.  ami 
remained  in  town  till  the  time  of  his  deatli,  in  lsl7 
He  liad  lieen  reared  in  Boston,  and  was  a  grM(hiat(' 
of  Harvard  College.  Many  troubles  attended  tlu^  build- 
ing of  the  first  meeting-house.  After  its  proprietors 
had  expended  about  S600,  tiiey  voted  to  give  tiie  r<)UL:ii- 
l)oarded  building  up  to  tlie  town.  Tiie  gift  w.-is  ac- 
ciipted,  and  the  town  conunittee  required  every  purchaser 
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of  a  "pew-ground"  (as  the  space  upon  the  floor  was 
termed),  to  build  his  own  peM'.  Those  who  failed  to 
comply  M-ith  this  regulation  forfeited  all  right  of  owner- 
ship. Besides  this,  there  were  several  restrictions  that 
caused  hard  feelings.  If  a  man  owned  two  pews,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  occupy'  the  second  till  the  first  was  com- 
fortably filled  ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  shut  it  up,  and 
keep  people  from  sitting  in  it.  For  10  years  the  building 
remained  unfinished  ;  and  indeed  it  never  w^as  finished 
according  to  the  original  plan.  The  Congregational 
meeting-house  built  in  1818,  stands  on  such  an  elevation, 
that  the  rain  M-hieh  falls  from  the  west  roof  runs  into  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  that  from  the  east  roof  into  the 
Merrimack. 

When  *•  ]\Iouadnock  No.  4  "  was  incorporated,  in  1773, 
it  M-as  called  Fitzv>'illiam,  from  the  Earl  of  that  name. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Reed,  who  was  tlie  first  settler  in  the 
place  in  1  760,  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  bravest  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Brigham,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  whose  pastorate,  commencing  with  the  erection 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  1771,  continued  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  about  the  year  1800.  A  tasteful 
and  convenient  church  edifice,  built  in  181(),  was  struck 
by  lightning  on  the  night  of  Jan.  17,  1817,  and  entirely 
consumed.  The  loss  was  supplied  b}^  a  new  meeting- 
house, dedicated  in  November,  the  same  year.  Gap 
Mountain,  partly  in  Fitzwilliam  and  partly  in  Troy,  is 
famous  for  its  whetstones. 

The  town  last  named  was  formed  from  tracts  of  land 
taken  from  the  towns  which  now  surround  it  on  every 
side,  and  was  incorporated  in  1815.  Its  first  minister. 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Rich,  left  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Selli  E.  Winslow.  The  town  is  small,  but  large 
enough  to  maintain  a  station  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Josiali  Willard,  one  of  the 
principal  grantees  of  the  town  of  Winchester,  first  cnlled 
Arlington,  refused  to  have  Dartmouth  College  located  in 
that  town,  on  account  of  Ins  lieliof  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depreciate  tlie  value  of  liis  j)roperty.  The 
town  ■was  first  settled  about  17;):^,  by  families  from 
Northfield,  Lunenburg,  and  other  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  incorporated  in  1733.  The  original  set- 
tlement was  broken  up  in  1745  b}-  the  Indians,  who 
(lestro3'ed  a  counnodious  house  of  worship  on  "Meeting- 
house Hill,"  near  the  bend  or  "  bow  "  of  the  Asliuelot 
River,  together  with  all  the  dwellings  and  improvements 
in  the  place.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Ashley,  a  gnuluate  of 
Yale,  tlic  settled  minister  of  the  place,  was  ordained  in 
173G,  but  left  when  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  T)y  the 
Indians.    His  successor  in  1764,  was  Rev.  Micah  Law- 


rence, a  Harvard  graduate,  who  was  dismissed  in  1777, 
on  account  of  his  "  unfriendliness  to  his  country'."  A 
number  of  ministers  have  officiated  in  the  town  since  his 
time.  In  1756,  Josiah  Foster  and  his  family  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians.  About  100  acres  of  land  were 
detached  fi'om  Richmond,  and  added  to  this  town,  July 
2.  1850. 

The  picturesque  farming  town,  with  its  rich  meadows 
and  uplands  inferior  to  none  in  the  State  ;  with  its  prin- 
cipal village  *  pleasantly'  situated  on  an  extensive  plain, 
where  wide  streets  shaded  with  elms  and  maples  are 
flanked  by  elegant  and  costly  residences  ;  the  Walpole 
of  to-day,  bears  few  memorials  of  the  old-time  Indian 
village  of  Great  Falls.  Its  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1749  1>3'  John  Kilburn-j-  and  family,  who  were  fol- 
lowed two  3'ears  later  by  Col.  Benjamin  Bellows. |  For 
a  long  time  after  its  settlement,  the  place  was  exposed 
to  hostile  attacks  from  the  Canadian  Indians  and  other 
savages,  —  the  colonists  having  only  the  protection  of  a 
small  fort  with  an  insufficient  garrison.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1752;  and  in  1755  the  settlers  learned 
from  Gov.  Shirlej^,  that  a  band  of  nearly  500  Indians 
then  assembled  in  Canada  had  planned  an  expedition  to 
plunder  and  destroy'  all  the  white  settlements  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  Fortify-ing  their  houses  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  hardy  pioneers  were  but  poorly  prepared 
for  defence  when  the  Indians  made  their  appearance  at 
Walpole.  They  were  seen  by  Kilburn  and  his  men,  who 
hastened  home  to  defend  their  property,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  Kilburu's  house  was  half  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
which  the  Indians  had  already  surprised  and  taken, 
having  killed  two  men  who  had  been  left  in  charge  hy 
Col.  Bellows,  who  was  absent  at  the  time. 

Creeping  stealtliily  along  and  carefully  concealing 
themselves  behind  the  trees,  the  Indians  at  length  drew 
near  the  house  of  Kilburn,  who  succeeded  in  getting  the 
first  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  their  leader,  who  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot.  With  fearful  yells,  and  desperate 
with  rage,  the  savages  discharged  their  nmskets,  and 
400  bullets  entered,  the  house  at  the  first  fire.  While 
one  l)nnd  of  these Tsavage  marauders  were  butchering  his 
cattle,  anotiier  destroyed  his  grain,  and  an  incessant 
sliower  of  liuUets  stormed  tlic  ill-fated  house.    In  llio 

*  Tlic  old  turnpike  road  from  Boston  ran  through  this  village,  and  l>y 
a  Ijridgo  crossing  the  cataract  of  Bellows  Falls,  passed  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Rutland,  and  from  thence  through  Middlehury  .and  Bur- 
lington by  Lake  Chamjilain  to  Montreal. 

t  Capt.  Killjurn  lived  to  sec  his  fourth  generation,  and  the  town  popu- 
lous and  flourishing.    He  died  April  8,  1789,  at  the  age  of  84. 

I  In  the  ceirictory,  not  far  from  Bellows  Falls,  a  marble  monument  in 
memory  of  Col.  Benjamin  Bellows  has  been  erected  by  his  numerous 
dcscend.ants. 
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meantime  Kilbuvn  and  the  inmates  were  b}-  no  means 
idle.  So  rapid  was  the  firing  that  the  guns  grew  hot,  — 
each  shot  telling  upon  the  enemy  with  deadly  effect. 
The  women  were  as  active  as  the  men, — wasting  no 
time  in  loading  the  muskets ;  and  when  the  suppl}- 
of  lead  gave  out,  thev  suspended  blankets  in  the  roof  of 
the  house  to  catch  the  enemy's  bullets,  —  which  were  re- 
cast and  returned  to  them  with  interest.  The  Indians 
made  several  attempts  to  force  the  doors,  but  the  shots 
from  within  compelled  them  to  desist.  Towards  evening, 
seeing  their  efforts  unavailing,  they  graduall}'  slackened 
their  fire,  and  when  the  sun  disappeared  below  the  hori- 
zon, the  savages  evacuated  the  town  and  returned  to 
Canada. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
Kilbum  saved  the  other  settlements.  On  the  return 
of  Col.  Bellows  with  30  men,  he  met  50  of  the  savages, 
fought  his  way  through  them,  and  recovered  the  fort 
without  losing  a  man  ! 

In  1817  Mrs.  Shepard,  widow  of  Gen.  Amos  Shepard, 

.  a  wealth}-  resident  in  the  town  of  Alstead,  left  a  legacy 
of  81.000  to  support  a  Congregational  minister  in  that 
town  ;  otherwise  for  a  school  in  the  old  meeting-house 
district.  In  1818  Maj.  Samuel  Hutchinson  left  the 
same  amount,  to  be  similarly  appropriated.  The  town, 
originally  called  Newton,  was  incorporated  in  17G3  ; 
and  the  first  Congregational  church,  gathered  in  1777, 
had  for  its  first  minister  the  Rev.  Jacob  Mann,  or- 
dained in  1 782.  His  more  immediate  successors  were 
Rev.  Samuel  Mead,  in  1791,  and  Rev.  Seth  E.  Arnold, 
in  1817.     Notable  religious  revivals  occurred  in  this 

•  town  during  the  years  1788,  1798,  1808,  1815  and  1819. 
Gen.  Shepard  served  as  presiding  officer  of  the  State 

j  senate  from  1797  to  1804,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Alstead  from  1 777  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

I  Jan.  1,  1812.    Alstead  Academy  was  incorporated  in 

I  1820.  During  the  Revolution,  the  town  was  one  of  tlie 
most  patriotic  in  the  State. 

The  town  clerk  of  Chesterfield  records  that  jVIoses 
Smith  and  William  Thomas,  with  their  families,  —  the 

I  first  settlers  in  that  place,  —  "  established  themselves  on 

'  the  Connecticut  River."  The  fact  seems  hardly  worth 
ri-eonling,  as,  if  they  went  to  Cliesterfield  at  all,  the}- 
wuld  not  very  conveniently  have  established  themselves 
any  where  else,  —  as  the  town,  throughout  its  whole 
extent  of  si,x  miles,  borders  upon  the  river.  True,  they 
might  have  settled  u\wn  the  very  beauliCul  Spaflord's 
Lake,  atxiut  eight  miles  in  circumference,  niid  containing 
a  surface  of  o2G  acres ;  or  upon  a  six-acre  island  in  this 
lake,  use<l  as  a  di'lightfiil  retreat  for  students  of  the 
academ}",  in  the  suinmiT.    The  Ihni.  Lev  i  Jackson,  for 


six  years  principal  of  the  academ}-,  was  for  many  years 
a  representative  and  senator;  and,  in  1816-17,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  council.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  a  graduate  of  Hai-A-ard.  He  died  in  1821. 
Chesterfield  was  incorporated  in  1752. 

If  the  Indians  who  frequented  Cheshire  County  could 
see  it  now,  they  would  doubtless  describe  it  as  "  the 
county  whose  towns  have  many  names."  For  instance, 
Westmoreland,  originally  known  as  "  Number  2,"  was 
subsequently  culled  "Great  Meadow,"  and  was  incor- 
porated with  its  present  name  in  1732.  Mrs.  Lydia 
How,  who  died  in  1806  at  the  age  of  91,  was  one  of  the 
first  inhabitants,  and  mother  of  the  first  child  born  in 
the  township.  The  four  families  who  first  settled  here 
in  17-41  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  Indians,  who, 
in  one  of  their  excursions,  killed  William  Phipps,  the 
first  husband  of  Jemimah  How  ;  and,  in  another,  carried 
Nehemiah  How,  the  father  of  her  second  husband,  a 
captive  to  Canada,  where  he  died.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  William  Goddard,  a  Congregationalist,  was  ordained 
in  17G4.  His  successor.  Rev.  Allen  Pratt,  was  installed 
in  1785.    The  town  is  just  100  miles  from  Boston. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  delayed  the  settlement 
of  Marlborough,  originall}'  "  Monadnock  No.  5,"  after- 
wards called  "  New  Marlborough,"  from  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  the  home  of  its  earlier  settlers,  but  incor^Dorated 
under  its  present  name  in  1776.  One  condition  of  the 
original  grant  of  this  township  to  Timothy  White  and 
others  was,  that  "a  convenient  mecling-house  "  should 
be  built  within  10  years.  The  Congregational  church 
formed  in  1778,  ordained  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings  as  its 
first  minister  in  the  same  j'car.  His  successor,  the  Rev. 
Ilollowa}-  Fish,  occupied  the  pastorate  "  with  gi'cat  suc- 
cess" from  1793  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1824, — 
almost  31  years. 

The  Ashuelot  River  passes  through  the  whole  length 
of  Marlow,  leaving  it  an  abundance  of  rich  meadow 
lands,  but  no  ponds  of  note,  nor  any  mountains.    Incor-  j 
porated  in  17G1,  it  was  first  settled  l)y  AVilliam  Noycs  1 
and  others,  from  Lj-me,  Conn.    In  1772  there  were 
29  families  in  the  place,  and  a  town  government  was 
organized  in  1776.  The  first  inhabitants,  being  Baptists,  i 
soon  formed  a  church,  mIiosc  pastor.  Rev.  Caleb  lUood, 
ordained  in  1778,  left  in  the  followi::g  3'car,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Kleazcr  lieckwith,  who  remaineil  till 
the  period  of  his  dealli  in  1809.    By  a  vote  of  the  town,  , 
Rev.  Paul  Dustin  was  settled  over  a  Methodist  society.  • 
He  died  in  1811.    Marlow  Academ}-  is  under  th(!  super- 
vision of  the  Methodist  dcnominatic/ii. 

Next  to  Marlow,  witii  no  ponds,  lies  Stoddard  witii 
i  t,  tiie  largest  of  wiiich.  Island  Pond,  covers  300  acres, 
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iiikI  is  studded  willi  islinids.  Il  is  jmolhcr  of  (hose 
towiiM  siliiiilcd  on  llu-  ' •  licii,dit,  ol"  hiiid,"  wiicri!  liu;  ruin 
I  I'inin  tlir  lools  iims  on  one  Hido  towiirds  tlic  Connocticul, 
,  iind  on  liic  oilier  lownrds  llie  IMen'ini;ici<.  It  wmh  ori<;- 
iii;dly  enlii'd  l/nneiii  ii;  Iml,  when  llie  town  w:is  ineoi- 
pornted  in  177  1,  ils  loinier  n;inie  \\;in  cii.Mnji.cd  to  SLod- 
dind, —  in  lionor  ol'  Col.  Siunson  Slodduid,  to  wlioni, 
with  oIlieTM,  tlu>  lownsliip  WMK  fir;uited  in  I7(')!).  I\l,'iny 
dl'  llie  eiiiiy  settlers  (■;iiiie  IVoiii  I 'el  eil  i<)roii!j,li ,  :ind  IVoiii 
lieominster,  ( 'lit'lnislord,  ^Vest  ^b|■d,  !iii(l  oilier  low'iis  in 
M:iss!ieliiisells.  'I'lie  lirsL  minister,  Hev.  Ahislm,  ( 'ollon, 
.■1  ( 'olifirejiiition.'ilist,,  \v;is  iiislriiled  in  1 7'.(.'1.  'The  Key. 
K.iMc  Kohinson,  I).  I).,  w;is  |);istor  IVoin  .I:iiin;ii y,  iHOIi, 
lill  liis  dentil  in  .Inly,  n  piM-iod  of  more  tluui  r»() 

\  eiirs. 

ill  llie  eenire  of  llie  county,  !ulJoinin,<i,'  Kecne,  is 
(iihinii.  lirsl  ^r.'intcd  in  1702  to  dosepli  Osgood  :uid 
others,  who  mimed  the  township  "  l5oyle."  In  1  7().'J  the 
l;iiid  w:is  re-!j,r:iiiled  to  Messrs.  (Jilhert  ,'iiid  Simmer, 
who,  eoiiihiiiiiii;  Ihe  iirst  sylliihle  ol'  their  miiiies,  lormed 
llu'  word  (iil-snm,  under  whieh  .•ippelhil ion  tJiii  town 
w;is  ineorpoi'Mled  Ihe  s;ime  ye.-ir.  A  ( 'onij,rei;!ilion!il 
<huii  li  .'iiid  society,  lonned  in  177:^,  were  imuhle  to 
complete  their  mcetiiiji-honsiMill  171)1.  Ivev.  Klias  Fish, 
the  Iirst  minister,  settled  in  1 7:»(;,  died  in  1S()7.  The 
society  w.'is  incorporated  with  no  deiiomiii;ilion;il  ii!iiii(\ 
hill  simply  !is  !i  ('liristi;in  ore!ini/.;it ion,  in  I.SK). 

Il.'iir  .'i-do/.en  miles  IVom   Koeiie,  in  the  ye;ir  1 7H7,  !i. 
new  tow  n  w  :is  ineo:  poriiteil  iinined  Siilli\  :iii,  in  honor  of 
(  ieii.  .Inlin  SuHi\';in,  then  chiel'  iii;ii;isl riite  of  tlu>  Stale, 
iMulerlhe  t  il  U\  of  1 'resideiil .     In  .•lelvnowledj^inent  of  Ihc 
eiiiirle--',  ,  ( !eii.  Siilliv  .-III   preseiilecl  Ihe   town   a   hook  ill 
which  In  keep  i^;  ircords.    A  Coiiixreeal ioiial  church  was 
oreaiii/ed  and  a  ..mall  luceline'-house   erected  in  17lU. 
Uev.  NViliiiun  Mu/.zi'y,  h  j>ra(liiate  of  Harvard,  the  Iirst 
I  minister,  was  ordained  in  171)s,  and  served  as  pastor  lill 
I  1H27.    A  new  nieetin<j;-li()nse  \\as  dedicated  in  ISOS.  At 
Ihe  laisiii";'  of  the  frame,  a  dinner  was  pro\  ided,  and 
\\HUi>r  <i<l  lihituiii,  jirn^i'rs  beini"' olfered  hy  the  Ivev.  ]\Ir. 
I  ISIu/zey  ! 

In  the  Miiiimer  of  1 7();{  I'eter  Ilayward  commenced 
eleai  inn'  a  piece  of  wild  land,  upon  which  he  scllled  the 
followiiiii  year.  \\  hilslcleaiiiiLi'  Ihe  I'anii,  his  home  was 
I  lit  the  fort  in  Keeiie  ;  fi'oiiij;'  (o  his  work  in  Ihe  mornine-, 
land  returning;'  at  eveninji',  — his  only  proleclion  from 
huv.'iges,  then  liiikiiii;'  ne.-ir,  lieiiii;'  his  doL^'  ami  emi.  'I'liis 
was  the  Iirst  seltlenient  made  in  Ihe  town  of  Surry, — 
named  from  Surry,  laiehmd,  ;iiid  incorpoi'aled  in  17()1). 
It  was  ori^inalh  pari  of  (lilsiim  .and  West  iiiorelaiul. 
'I'lie  tii  st  ( 'oiiLirceiil ioiial  church  Mas  formed  in  1 7()1). 
l\ev.  |):i\id  D.ailiiie,  who  had  Just  eradiiatiMl  from  "Wale, 


was  ordained  as  paHtor  in  tho  Ibllowinjj;  year.  His  .suc- 
cessor, tlu!  Rev.  TerUiy  Howe,  a  Dartmouth  graduate, 
was  ordained  in  1  7'.)!}. 

'I'lie  smalh'st  town  in  (!lie.sliire  ('(junly  is  Roxhnry, 
forined  from  portions  of  Nel.son,  Miirlhorongh,  and 
KcHMie,  and  incorporated  in  1H12.  A  Congregational 
churcli,  formed  in  1  HI fi,  ordained  Rev.  ('hri.stoplier  Page, 
ils  first  minister,  tlu;  same  ytsar.  The  meeting-liousc  is 
in  I  he  cenli'e  of  the  town. 

Towns. 

iviacNi',  is  one  of  the  liandsomesl  cities  in  New  Eng- 
land, its  main  street  extending  one  mile  in  a  straiglit 
line,  almost  a  ixnfeet  k^vel,  and  bordered  liy  beautiful 
trees.  It  is  coniUHtted  \vilh  Boston  by  the  Cluisliire 
liailroad,  over  which  is  a  great  amount  of  travel  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  Canada  and  tlu;  West.  It  is  also 
connected  by  the  Aslnielot  Railroad  with  Springfield  and 
New  York.  It  is  a  place  of  large  business,  its  location 
furnishing  great  facilities  for  trade.  The  width  and 
iniilbrm  level  of  its  struuts;  its  Kinooth,  dry  sidewalks; 
the  abnnd.anee  of  beautiful  shade-trees,  behind  M'hich, 
h.alf-hiddeii,  m.aiiy  beautiful  residences  are  seen;  the 
pleasant  gardens,  ornanient.ed  with  every  variety  of 
llower ;  its  large  .and  comfortable  hotels,  haiidsouK^ 
stores,  beautiful  public  buildings,  and  generally  thrifty 
appearance,  —  all  render  llui  city  pt'culiarly  attra.cti\'e. 
lis  |)()pul!ition  is  alioiit  (),()00.  The  viaduct  over  a 
branch  of  Ihe  Ashnclot  l{i\-er,  ne;ir  tlm  South  Keene 
station,  is  :i  lu'autifnl  spi'cinu'u  of  granite  masonry,  and 
its  City  Hall  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  State. 
Its  banks  have  a,  combiui'd  capital  of  $;5{)(),00{) ;  and, 
besides  its  high  schools  and  academies,  its  institutions 
for  savings  and  fire-insurance  comi)anies,  its  factories 
of  all  kinds,  iron  Ibnndries,  steam  saw-mills,  and  25- 
horse-power  engines,  there  is  a  machine-shop,  built  of 
brick,  1()()  feet  liy  40,  where  are  made  planing,  moulding, 
sash,  mortising  and  various  other  machines,  some  of 
which  are  si'ut  to  nearly  every  (juarter  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  nyiny  distingui.shed  men,  not  lieretofor® 
mentioned,  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  found  a 
home  in  the  humble  town,  the  thrifty  village,  or  the 
proud  lillle  I'ily  of  Ki'cne,  may  be  noted  the  names  of 
.Indge  Daniel  Newcomb ;  IVleg  Sprague,  IM.  C.  ;  the 
two  governors  Dinsinore,  father  and  son;  Ceu.  James 
^\'ilsoll  and  his  father,  also  C.  ;  Joel  Parker,  the 
able,  upright  and  highly  esteemed  cliicf-Justico  of  Now 
Hampshire,  afterwards  Royall  professor  of  law,  at 
Harvard  University;  Levi  Chamberlin,  eloquent  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar;  John  Prentiss,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  "  Keene  Sentinel,"  started  by  him  in  1799  —  the 
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third  in  seniority  of  all  newspapers  extant  in  the  State  ; 
and  the  reverend  and  learnetl  Dr.  Barstow,  author  of  a 
history  of  New  Hampshire. 

"W.VLPOLE,  the  best  agricnltural  town  in  the  eonnty, 
ami  eontaining  about  2,000  inhabitants,  has  many  de- 
lightful hills,  valleys,  meadows  and  uplands,  and  one 
lofty  eminence,  Fall  Mountain,  u  part  of  the  range  of 
IMount  Toby.  The  largest  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  on  an  extensive  plain,  where  its  i)rincipal 
street  is  bordered  with  substantial  dwellings,  stores, 
business-blocks,  churches,  hotels  and  manufacturing  es- 
talilishnuMits.  Waliiole  Common,  with  its  handsome 
shatle-trees,  is  an  ornament  to  tlie  town.  l)rewsvilU>,  on 
Cold  River  in  the  northern  i):ut,  —  a  busy,  bustling  vil- 
lage.—  is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  i)lace.  Tlie  Cheshire 
Koad  aecommodates  A\'alpolo  with  all  needed  railway 
faeilities. 

Winchester,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Aslmelot 
River,  has  probably-  more  water-power  than  any  other 
town  in  the  county.  It  has  two  villages,  two  post-offices, 
and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  town  has  a 
population  of  2.100.  Its  forests  contain  much  valuable 
lumber.  In  1822,  there  were  sent  to  Connecticut  market, 
from  this  town,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  white-oak 
staves,  and  about  1 ,000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber,  and 
large  quantities  of  shingles,  clai)boards  and  latlis.  Tlu^ 
Ashuelot  Railroad  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  town. 

SwANZEY  has  good  mill-sites  on  the  Ashuelot  and 
South  Branch  rivers,  the  only  streams  of  note.  The 
town  numbers  about  1  ,G50  inhabitants  ;  has  three  post- 
oflices,  and  the  four  manufacturing  villages  of  Swanzey, 
West  Swanzey,  Westport  and  Unionville  ;  also  a  steam- 
mill  at  the  Centre  f(;r  grinding  grain,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pails,  c  liair-stulf,  cloth(is-pins  and  other  wooden 
ware.  A  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  passes 
througli  the  town. 

HiNSDAi.i:,  with  its  famous  l)ridge,  built  in  1802,  and 
re-biiilt  in  1S20,  over  the  Coinicctticut  River,  opposite! 
Brattli'borongh  Milage,  in  Vermont,  has  al)oiit  1,(;.')()  in- 
habitants. Beside  its  farming  interests,  it  has  a  cashnic- 
rette  and  a  carriage  manufactory,  a  pail  factory,  tannery, 
and  two  bobbin-shops,  five  or  six  saw-mills,  two  grist- 
mills, and  several  small  maiuifactin-ing  and  mi-cliaiiic.il 
industries. 

CiiEsTEUKiELi)  is  imdoubtedlv  a  well-to-do,  if  not  a 
w(!althy  town,  since  "it  raises  and  sends  to  market  beef, 
pork,  butter  and  cheese," — all  staph;  commodities  that 
poor  people  find  it  dillicult  to  raise.    Tiiat  tiny  "send 


them  to  market,"  shows  that  these  comforts  are  not 
needed  at  home.  Hence  Chesterlield,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  1,.300,  must  be  a  thriving  place. 

Westmouelani)  has  about  1 ,2G0  inhabitants  in  its  three 
villages,  which  have  excellent  water-privileges  and  some 
good  farming  lands.  There  are  several  saw  and  grist- 
mills in  the  town  ;  also  a  carding-machine  and  a  carriage 
maiuifactory.  The  remaining  towns  in  the  county  are  : 
Jafeuey,  witli  a  poimlation  of  l,2r)C), — the  birthplace  of 
Hon.  Joel  I'arker,  for  man}'  years  chief  justice  of  the 
State  ;  Alstead  (1,21.')),  —  with  its  acadeni}*,  paper-mill 
and  iron  foundries  ;  Frrzwn.i.iAM  (l.l  tO), — with  its  rich 
meadow-lands,  and  ))eautil'ully  romantic!  scenery  ;  RiNixiE 
(1,197),  —  the  birthplace  of  the  Lite  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
son,  D.D.,of  Portland,  ]\Ie.%  and  the  native  home  of 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  AVilder,*  born  here  in  1798;  Maki.- 
nououcii  (1,017), — asuiierior  gra/.ing  and  grain-growing 
town  ;  Dnii.iN  (1*;50), — witb  its  t  hree  villages,  fourchurch- 
edilices  and  two  post-ollici-s  ;  Richmond f  (808), — whose 
sales  of  home-made  manufactures  (palm-leaf  hats,  &c.), 
amount  to  $50, 000  annually;  Tuoy  (707),  —  whose  in- 
habitants are  mostly  farmers;  Nelson  (7-11:), —  contain- 
ing cotton,  woollen  and  chair  factories,  three  shoe  manu- 
fiictories,  one  tannery  and  a  blacksmith-shop  ;  Maulow 
(710), — with  eight  or  ten  saw  and  gi'ist-mills,  a  carriage 
manufactory,  two  tanneries  and  a  tin-shop  ;  Stoddard 
(007), — containing  saw  and  grist,  chqjboard  and  shingle 
mills,  a  pail  and  two  rak(!  factories,  also  two  glass  estab- 
lishments, each  of  which  has  two  pot-furmaces  emplo^'ed 
six  months  of  the  year,  manufacturing  about  $10,000 
worth  of  window-glass  and  glass-ware  of  various  kinds  ; 
(JiLSUJi  (590), — with  its  woollen  mill,  tannery  and  chair- 
factoiy  ;  Sullivan  (317),  —  a  (juiet  farming-town,  witli 
some  valuable  mills;  SuuiiY  (^hS),  —  a  rural  town, 
with  fertile  meadows  and  rich  interval  hind  ;  and  Rox- 
IJUUY  (17-1),  —  nothing  if  not  agriculliu'al.  For  some 
reason, — emigration,  perhaps,  or  i)ossib!y  a  want  of  en- 
terprise,— the  [)<)[)ulation  of  this  town  is  less  than  half  of 
wliat  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  the  grazing  lands  are 
excellent,  and  abundant  crops  reward  the  Caniier  with 
the  various  products  iiecailiar  to  Clu"shii(!  ('oiiiity. 

•  Mr.  Wilder  removal  to  lioHloii  in  ISio.  I'liiiiiK^iit  for  his  kiiowledfjo 
ot'iif,'ri(iilturo  luul  liorticiiltiiri;,  lui  luw  fillrd  tho  olllro  ofl'ri'sidt'iit  oCllic 
Massiu-liiisctls  .Sciiiid' ;  of  tho  Muss,  lli.slorical  Society;  of  lliu  Norlnlk 
Co.  Af,'riciiltiinil  Sorlofy ;  of  tlio  U.  S.  Agritiiltiinit  Society;  imdof  lliu 
Historic  iind  (ieiicul^dciil  Society.    He  is  Ktill  liviiij,',  in  Novciiil.cr, 

t  Hcaiitifiil  H|)(!<'liiUMis  of  "  iollto,"  a  raro  miiicral,  of  i  oii:,iilrr:ihlo 
value,  have  Ijceii  louiid  in  tliis  town. 
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COOS  COUISTTY.* 


BY  J.  II.  HUNTINGTON. 


It  was  not  until  1G42  that  white  men  came  within  the 
present  limits  of  Coos  County.  The  storj'  of  their  coming 
is  this.  The  people  who  had  settled  on  the  seacoast  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  had  everj'  day  seen  the 
mountains,  except  when  the}' were  concealed  by  clouds  or 
haze.  In  summer,  the  gi'aj'  summits  of  the  great  moun- 
tains lifted  themselves  above  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  in  late  spring  and  earlv  autumn,  long  before  snow 
fell  on  the  coast,  the  white  crests  of  the  mountains 
must  have  been   objects  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

I  Besides  the  dwellers  along  the  coast  had  heard  of  won- 

I 

derful  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Laconia,  and  they  dreamed 
I  that  the  mountains  might   contain   abundant  mineral 
wealth.    These  were  the  motives  that  led  Derbj-  Field 
and  others  to  explore  the  wilderness.    It  is  probable 
that  Field  was  the  first  white  man  who  ever  stood  upon 
Mount  Washington,  or  came  within  the  limits  of  Coos 
County.    It  is  stated  that  about  a  month  after  Field's 
first  visit,  he  went  again  with  five  or  six  in  his  companj'. 
,  The  glowing  accounts  that  he  gave  "  caused  divers 
!  others  to  travel  thither,  but  the}'  found  nothing  worth 
their  pains."  Among  these  are  mentioned  Thomas  Gorges 
'  and  Mr.  Vines,  two  magistrates  of  the  province  of  Sir 
Fcrdinando  Gorges,  who  went  about  the  end  of  August 
I  of  the  same  J'ear.     Prof.  E.  Tuckermanf  in  1843  en- 
!  deavored  to  trace  the  path  of  these  earl}'  ex^^lorers,  and 
he  had  little  doubt  that  Field  entered  the  vaUey  of  Ellis 
River  and  left  it  for  the  great  south-east  ridge  of  Mount 
"Washington,  the  same  which  has  since  been  called  Bootts 
Spur. 

In  "  Josselj'n's  Yo3'ages,"  published  a  year  or  two 
later,  we  have  rare  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  m}'- 
thology  of  the  White  Mountains.  Not  finding  minerals 
or  precious  stones  but  on]y  high  mountains  with  narrow 
valle3's  and  deep  gorges,  there  were  no  inducements  for 

•The  towns  of  Coos  County  arc  Berlin  (i)opniation  529),  Cambridge 
(28),  Carroll  (378),  Clarksville  (2G9),  Colclirook  (1,372),  Columbia 
(752),  Dalton  (733),  Dummer  (307),  Errol  (178),  Gorliam  (l.lGl), 
Green's  Grant  (64),  Jefferson  (825),  Lancaster  (2,248),  Martin's  Grant 
'  (17),  Milan  (710),  Millsficld  (28),  Northumberland  (955),  Pittsburg 
(400),  Randolph  (138),  Slielburnc  (259),  Stark  (464),  Stewartsto«-n 
(909),  Stratford  (887),  Success  (5),  Wentworth's  Location  (38),  and 
\Vhjtfield  (1,196). 


farther  explorations.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  not 
A'er}'  numerous  in  New  Hampshire.  War,  famine  and 
the  23estilence  of  1616  had  taken  away  the  very  life  of  all 
these  northern  people.  Entu-e  \illages  had  been  swept 
awaj-,  and  tribes  became  extinct.  Those  that  were  here 
belonged  to  the  Abenaqui  nation,  and  were  called  Nip- 
mucks.  Of  the  thirteen  New  Hampshire  tribes,  three 
lived  partly  within  the  limits  of  Coos  County.  The 
' '  swift  deer-hunting  "  Coosucks  lived  on  the  Connecticut 
and  cultivated  the  Coos  intervals.  The  "  death-dealing" 
Ameriscoggins  set  up  their  lodges  on  the  banks  of  the 
Androscoggin,  where  the  waters  teemed  with  fish  and 
the  forests  abounded  in  moose.  The  Pequawkets  had 
flourishing  villages  on  the  Saco  interval,  and  they  "  wor- 
shipped the  great  Manitou  of  the  cloud-capped  Agio- 
chook."  Besides  this,  the  Arosagunticook  or  St.  Francis 
tribe  made  Coos  County,  their  hunting-ground,  and  that, 
long  after  all  the  other  tribes  had  disappeared.  Potter 
sa^'s  that  "  Wonnalancet  in  the  autumn  of  1675,  for  fear 
of  molestation,  and  thinking  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  restrain  his  warriors  from  attacking  the  English,  with- 
drew with  his  people  farther  into  the  wilderness,  and 
passed  the  winter  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut. '  Here,'  saj's  Gookin,  '  was  a  place  of  good 
hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  other  such  wild 
beasts.'  Here  Wonnalancet  lived  with  much  of  trouble 
and  hardship  rather  than  be  in  any  way  drawn  into  the 
war  his  companions  were  making  upon  the  English."  At 
the  close  of  the  war  (1676)  he  led  his  people  back,  and 
was  made  the  victim  of  base  treachery'. 

After  the  exploration  of  Field  and  others,  it  was  more 
than  a  centurj*  be^re  we  again  hear  of  the  white  man  in 
Coos  Count}'.  The  English  were  pushing  their  settle- 
ments up  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connect- 
icut.   Trai^pers  penetrated  the  wilderness  far  above  the 

t  The  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Tuckennan  is  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  study  of  the  lichens  that  grow  upon  Mount  Washington.  Year 
after  year  he  sought  the  mountains,  climbed  every  summit,  and  followed 
the  streams  of  every  ravine.  He  collected  from  1837  to  1840,  and  then 
again  from  1842  to  1853,  spending  each  year  several  months  among  the 
mountains.  The  ravine  named  for  him  is  a  fitting  monument  to  his  zeal 
and  knowledge,  and  is  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  interest  to  the  tourists 
who,  in  the  summer  season,  visit  the  White  Mountain  region. 
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settlements,  and  they  often  met  the  Indians  on  these 
hunting  excursions,  and  were  on  friendlj'  terms  with 
them.  But  the  French  as  well  as  the  Indians  were  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  extension  northward  of  the  Enghsh 
settlements.  As  the  latter  contemplated  laying  out  two 
towns  in  the  spring  of  1652,  which  should  embrace  the 
Coos  Meadows,  the  Indians  remonstrated  and  threatened. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  threats  were  not  known 
to  all  the  settlers,  for  four  3'oung  men  from  Londonderry 
were  hunting  on  Baker  Eiver  in  Rumne3\  Of  these,  two, 
John  Stark  and  Amos  Eastman,  were  surprised  and  cap- 
tured hy  the  Indians  in  April,  1752.  Thej'  were  taken  to 
Canada,  but  were  shortly  after  ransomed  by  Capt.  Stevens 
of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  of  Boston. 
From  this,  and  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  John  Stark,  afterwards  so 
famous  in  Ajnericau  history,  was  the  first  white  man  who 
ever  saw  the  broad  intervals  of  the  Upper  Coos. 

Xotwithstanding  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  a  company  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1753  to  surv'ej'  or  la}'  out  a  road  from  Stevenstown 
(Franklin)  to  the  Coos  Meadows,  Capt.  Zaccheus 
Lovewell  was  commander,  Caleb  Page,  surveyor,  and 
John  Stark,  guide. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  expeditions  to  the  Coos 
j  country  was  that  of  Capt.  Peter  Powers  in  1654.  They 
were  ten  days  in  reaching  "  Moose  Meadows,"  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Piennont.  On  June  30th  they 
reached  John's  Eiver  in  Dalton.  This  river  they  called 
John  Stark's  Eiver,  probably  for  the  reason  that  John 
Stark  hunted  with  the  Indians  on  this  river.  They  went 
as  far  north  as  Israel's  Eiver  in  Lancaster,  when  the}' 
concluded  to  go  no  farther  with  a  full  scout,  but  Capt. 
Powers,  and  two  of  his  men,  went  five  miles  farther  up 
the  Connecticut,  probably  as  far  as  Northumberland, 
where  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  a  lai  ge  camping- 
place,  which  they  had  left  not  more  than  a  day  or  two 
before.  On  .luiv  2d  they  broke  up  their  camp  on  Israel's 
River  and  began  their  march  homeward.  Capt.  Powers, 
with  his  command,  was  the  first  body  of  white  men  who 
camped  on  this  broad  interval  of  Coos  County. 

In  the  .spring  of  1755,  when  an  expedition  was  being 
fitted  out  to  attack  the  French  at  Crown  Point,  so  little 
was  known  of  the  country  between  the  Merrimack  and 
Lake  Champlain,  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  Coos 
Meadows  were  upon  the  direct  route  from  Salisbury  Fort 
(Franklin)  to  Crown  Point.  Hence  Gov.  Wentworth 
directed  Col.  Blanchard  when  on  his  march  to  stop  and 
build  a  fort  upon  the  Connecticut  at  these  meadows. 
While  he  was  delayed  in  making  his  i)reparations  for  the 
march,  Capt.  Robert  Rogers,  with  his   company  of 
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rangers,  and  a  detachment  from  other  companies,  was 
sent  forward  to  Coos  to  build  the  fort.  It  was  located  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  just  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  upper  Ammonoosuc,  and  was  called  Fort  Went- 
worth, in  honor  of  the  governor. 

The  autumn  of  1759  is  noted  for  the  expedition  of 
Maj.  Robert  Rogers  and  his  rangers  against  the  St. 
Francis  Indians.  The  expedition  itself  was  successful, 
but  the  return  was  disastrous.  Many  of  this  company 
never  reached  their  homes.  Wearied,  exhausted,  cold 
and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  a  portion  of  the  band 
struck  the  Connecticut  River,  in  November,  at  the  upper 
Coos,  which  they  mistook  for  the  lower  Coos.  Here  they 
separated.  One  of  their  number,  named  Bradley,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  started,  with  a  party  of  four  or  five 
men,  for  home.  It  is  supposed  that  they  all  perished 
with  hunger  and  cold  amid  the  snows  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  following  spring  a  party  of  hunters  found  the 
bones  of  a  man  in  Jefferson,  near  the  White  Hills. 
Near  by  were  three  half-burnt  brands  piled  together,  and 
a  quantity  of  silver  brooches  and  wampum  lay  scattered 
about.  The  hair  was  long  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  such 
as  Bradley  wore.  No  arms  were  with  him,  nor  any 
signs  of  any  companion. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  sword  of  peculiar  make  was 
found  in  the  village  of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country  some  guns  were  found  in  the  Con- 
necticut, at  Fifteen-Miles  Falls.  It  is  said,  also,  that  a 
man  named  Hall,  one  of  the  rangers,  perished  in  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  stream  now 
bears  his  name. 

After  war  and  bloodshed  for  15  years,  peace  came  to 
the  New  Hampshire  frontier  by  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  people  began  to  be  inspired  once  more  with  the  hope 
of  better  days. 

To  David  Page,  Jr.  and  Emmons  Stockwell,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  men  who  came  to  what  is  now 
Coos  County  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  17G3  that  they 
left  Haverhill,  pushed  boldly  into  the  wilderness,  and 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  meadows  in  the  townshii)  of 
Lancaster,  Here  they  spent  the  winter,  felled  trees, 
made  a  clearing,  and  prepared  the  land  so  that  they 
could  put  in  a  crop  the  coming  spring.  April  19,  1764, 
David  Page  came  to  Lancaster  with  his  largo  famil}-, 
and  with  him  probably  came  Edwards  Bucknam,  and 
several  other  young  men. 

Stockwell  was  one  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  a  man  of  great  muscular  power. 
Bucknam  was  a  skilful  and  accurate  sui-veyor,  pro[)ri- 
etors'  and  town  clerk,  and  afterwards  general  of  militia. 
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His  daughter  was  the  first  cliild  of  Lancaster,  and  a  child 
of  Emmons  Stockwell  was  the  first  son.  In  her  old  age 
Mrs.  Stockwell  could  call  around  her  190  descendants. 

For  years  the  river  was  the  only  highway  that  fur- 
nislied  communication  witli  the  settlements  at  Haverhill 
and  Charlestown.  In  summer,  canoes  hewed  from  the 
trunks  of  huge  pines  were  used,  but  on  the  rapids  they 
Jiad  to  be  pulled  up  by  ropes,  or  in  descending  were  let 
down  by  a  man  standing  on  the  bow  with  a  pole  to  pre- 

j  vent  their  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  For  light  trans- 
portation they  used  birch  canoes  which  could  be  taken 
out  and  carried  around  the  rough  water.  In  winter  they 
used  sleighs  and  oxen  with  sleds,  but  upon  the  rapids 
there  was  alwaj-s  danger  of  breaking  through  the  ice, 
and  sometimes  men  and  teams  were  drowned.  The  first 
summer  the  settlers  had  12  acres  of  corn.  It  grew,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  as  coi'n  never  grew  before,  but  on  a 
fatal  night,  August  25th,  it  was  killed  b}'  frost.  But 

I  they  came  here  to  stay,  so  on  the  open  land  about  Beaver 
Brook  they  cut  the  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint  for 
their  cattle,  brought  corn  from  HaverhiZ,  but  lived  chiefly 
on  the  meat  of  the  moose. 

I  It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Lancaster  had 
neighbors,  for  in  1767  Thomas  Burnside  and  Daniel 

I  Spaulding  came  with  their  families  and  settled  in  North- 
umberland. This  township  was  at  first  called  Stoning- 
ton.     Like  many  others  it  was  granted  3-ears  before 

I  it  was  inhabited. 

Shelburne  was  first  chartered  in  1768,  and  then  re- 
chartered  in  1771.  Among  the  settlers  who  arrived  here 
between  the  j-ears  1770  and  1772,  were  Hope  Austin, 
Benjamin  and  Daniel  Ingalls,  Thomas  G.  Wheeler, 
Nathaniel  Porter  and  Peter  Poor.  The  last  was  after- 
wards killed  by  the  Indians. 

From  1770  to  1775  various  townships  and  tracts  of 
land  were  granted  in  this  region. 

In  1770  there  were  a  few  people  in  Lancaster,  some  in 
Northumberland;  and  in  1772  (others  say  17G8),  Col. 
Joseph  Whipple  came  to  Jelferson,  and  brought  with  him 
12  men,  besides  several  women.  One  of  these,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Stalbird,  from  the  practice  of  medicine  be- 
came known  in  ever}'  household  in  all  the  settlements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Lancaster  was  GO  ;  in  Northumberland, 
57;  in  Stratford,  41  ;  in  Cockburn  (Columbia),  14;  and 
in  Colebrook,  4.  Of  the  last  town,  Capt.  Eleazer 
Rosebrook  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 

By  the  war  of  the  Revolution  these  towns  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress.  Being  on  the  ver}"  frontier, 
thej'  were  every  daj'  subject  to  Indian  raids.  Several 

I  persons  were  captured  on  the  Connecticut  and.  carried 


to  Canada.  These,  liowever,  were  soon  exchanged. 
This  serious  exposure  led  the  settlers  to  the  determina- 
tion of  abandoning  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose 
the}'  collected  at  the  house  of  Emmons  Stockwell ;  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  fertile  fields  on  which  he 
had  spent  so  many  da^'s  of  hard  labor,  and  when  they  all 
had  had  then*  talk  he  said,  "  My  family  and  I  shan't  go." 
This  changed  the  opinion  of  several  who  had  determined 
to  leave.  There  were,  however,  verj'  few  accessions  to 
the  colony  during  the  entire  war.  They  early  petitioned 
for  soldiers,  and  a  block-house  was  maintained  during 
the  war  on  the  site  of  Fort  Wentworth.  Agents  of  the 
British  government  frequently  A'isited  the  Indians,  who 
were  living  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Androscoggin,  and 
tried  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States.  But  agents  from  the  States  went  among  them, 
gave  them  presents,  and  furnished  them  with  supplies. 
As  early  as  October,  1776,  Capt.  Joseph  Heath  had  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  Indians,  and  Sabattos  was  sent  to 
notif}'  others  of  the  time  and  place  of  a  proposed  confer- 
ence. Capt.  Heath  met  the  Indians  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  agreed  with  them  on  the  part  of  New 
Hampshire  to  furnish  certain  supplies.  A  fulfilment  of 
this  agreement  kept  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed  until 
near  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  August,  1781,  an  Indian  raid  from  Canada  was 
made  upon  Shelburne,  then  containing  six  families.  Sev- 
eral houses  were  plundered  in  this  and  other  places,  some 
persons  killed  and  others  earned  into  captivit}'. 

About  this  time  another  party  made  a  raid  on  Jeflfer- 
son.  The}'  seized  Col.  Joseph  Whipple  and  a  Mr.  Go- 
tham. The}'  allowed  the  colonel  to  go  mto  an  adjoining 
room  to  make  some  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Can- 
ada, when  he  took  the  opportunity  to  escape  through  an 
open  window,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  woods. 
When  the  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  Mr.  Gotham  fled  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  thus  both  escaped.  The 
Indians  consoled  themselves  by  plundei'ing  the  house, 
and,  having  obtained  abundant  spoils,  they  departed  for 
Canada.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  savages  made 
the  attack  on  Lancaster.  These  were  the  last  raids 
made  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  Coos  Count}'. 
Col.  Joseph  Whipple  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  all 
this  northern  colony,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
towns  in  the  legislature. 

When  the  war  ended  people  came  and  settled  their 
fertile  lands,  built  saw  and  grist  mills,  M'hile  scientific 
men  *  came  also  and  explored  the  mountains,  and  called 

*  One  of  the  most  important,  because  one  of  the  earliest  .md  most 
appreciative,  contributions  to  the  htcrature  of  this  county  is  found  in 
"  Dwight's  Travels." 
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the  attention  of  the  woi-ld  to  the  magnificent  sceneiy  and 
I  the  rare  flowers  that  they  found.  A  part}-  made  the 
i  ascent  of  Mount  "Washington,  July  24,  1784.  It  con- 
I  sisted  of  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  ;  Dr. 

Jacob  Little  of  Kennebunk,  Me.  ;  Dr.  Fisher  of  Beverly' ; 

Dr.  .Jeremy  Belknap,  the  historian,  and  several  others. 
I  Dr.  Belknap,  who  afterwards  pul)lished  on  account  of 
I  the  expedition,  sa3's  that  eight  of  the  part}'  reached  the 
I  summit. 

j     As  the  State  increased  in  population,  new  counties 
\  were  formed,  and  Coos,  the  sixth  in  order,  was  incor- 
porated Dec.  24,  1803.     This  name  is  said  to  mean 


ceiving  supplies  from  the  States.  The  war  was  unpop- 
ular with  the  Federalists,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to 
sell  the  enemy  a  few  cattle,  nor  receive  from  Can- 
ada those  little  luxuries  of  which  they  were  depi  ived  by 
the  embargo.  On  account  of  this  state  of  affairs,  a  com- 
panj'  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ephraim  II.  Mahurin 
was  stationed  at  Stewartstown.  It  entered  the  service 
Jul}-  27,  1812,  and  was  discharged  Jan.  27,  1813.  With 
the  exception  of  tlie  captain  all  the  officers  and  the 
men  were  from  Gr^iftou  County.  Capt.  Mahurin  was  an 
officer  of  customs  on  the  frontier,  and  did  much  to  sup- 
press the  smuggling  of  those  times.    He  was  afterwards 
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crooked,  but  the  best  authorities  say  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  pine,  or  pines. 

The  3-ear  following  the  treaty  of  1783  tw-o  families 
established  themselves  on  Indian  Stream,  and  in  1804 
Seth  "Wales  made  a  settlement  near  them,  and  Gen. 
Moody  Bedell  followed  in  1811.  Having  means,  the}- 
constructed  roads,  built  liridges,  and  made  many  other 
improvements. 

But  this  northern  section  had  scarcely  begun  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  any  of  its  great  projects  for  improve- 
ment before  the  countr}-  was  again  threatened  with  war, 
and  this  took  Gen.  Bedell  from  the  settlement.  Coos 
County  being  upon  tlie  frontier,  was  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  raids  from  Canada ;  besides,  the  enemy  was  re- 

•  The  origina)  Crawford  House  was  very  near  the  White  Mountain 
Notch,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.    It  was  Iniilt  in  1H28,  and 


sheriff  and  deputy-sheriff  of  Coos  County  for  more  than 
25  years.  Maj.  John  W.  Weeks  of  Lancaster  did  gallant 
and  most  efficient  service  in  this  war.  He  served  also  in 
many  capacities  in  town,  county  and  State,  and  was 
elected  representative  to  Congress  in  1829,  and  sers-ed 
two  years. 

But  the  war  at  length  ended,  and  tlic  peopie  again  re- 
turned to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  mountains  began  again 
to  attract  attention.  AVilliam  jNTaclure,  Avho  afterwards 
published  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
George  Gibbs,  came  to  study  the  geology  of  U\v.  region  ; 
and  Cajjt.  Partridge,  founder  of  Norwicli  University, 
measured  the  lieiglit  of  the  mountains. 

In  1819  Abel  Crawford  opened  a  f()()t-i);illi  io  ISIouiit 

burned  in  lfsr>.').  'I'lu'  |n-c>ciit  CriiwlDnl  House  \v;is  huilt  in  \H'>'J,  to  re- 
])Iacc  the  one  di  stroyed  \iy  lire  in  the  fipring  of  that  year. 
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Washington.  It  began  at  the  Notch  and  followed  the 
south-west  ridge.  Three  j'ears  later,  Ethan  Allen  Craw- 
ford, who  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  grandfather, 
made  a  path  along  the  Ammonoosuc  to  the  base  of  the 

1  mountain,  and  thence  it  folloM'ed  very  nearly  the  course 
of  the  railway.  Afterwards  Mr.  Horace  Fabj'an,  from 
a  point  on  this  path,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
made  a  path  to  the  top  of  that  mountain,  and  it  joined 
the  main  path  from  the  Notch  between  Pleasant  and 
Franklin.  Tiic  next  step  was  the  building  of  a  carriage- 
road  in  1855  to  the  point  near  the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  the  path  diverged.  This  road  was  soon  after  ex- 
tended nearly  to  Cold  Spring  Hill. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  were  ad- 
vancing apace,  and  in  1819  the  legislature  incorporated 
"The  Coos  Count}'  Agricultural  Society,"  with  Adino  N. 
Brackett  as  president.  Settlements  were  now  being  ex- 
tended northward,  and  Gen.  Moody  Bedell  in  1820  began 
clearing  three  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Connecticut  Lake. 
He  sought  for  man}'  years  to  have  his  claims  to  these 

I  northern  lands  confirmed  b}'  the  legislature,  but  his  efforts 
were  all  in  vain.  Here,  Jul}^  8,  1822,  was  born  his  son, 
John  Bedell,  who  served  with  distinction  as  an  oflficer  in 
the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  war,  and  at  tUe  close  of  tlic 

I  latter  was  made  a  brevet  brigadier-general  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  battlefield.    For  two  succes- 

I  sive  years  he  was  Democratic  *  candidate  for  governor, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Bath,  N.  II.,  Feb.  2G,  1875. 
Nothing  shows  better  the  interest  that  people  began  to 

1  take  in  the  mountains  than  the  fact  that  in  Jul}',  1820,  a 
part}',  chiefly  from  Lancaster,  ascended  the  mountains 
by  the  new  path,  and  gave  names  to  all  the  higher  sum- 
mits in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Washington  ;  but 
when  the  latter  received  its  name  is  still  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, probably  however  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. About  a  month  afcer  this  visit,  J.  W.  Weeks,  A. 
N.  Brackett,  C.  J.  Stuart  and  Richard  Eastman  spent 
seven  days  in  levelling  from  Lancaster  to  the  tops  of  all 
these  mountains.  August  31  they  camped  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington.  They  must  have  been  the  first 
persons  who  ever  spent  a  night  npon  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain. 

In  1821  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  had  built  a  stone  cabin 
near  the  summit,  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  three 
-  young  ladies,  the  Misses  Austin  of  Portsmouth,  ascended 

•  Coos  Countj'  has  liad  anions  its  citizens  many  wlio  were  influential 
in  the  Democratic  |)ai"ty.  Among  these  was  lion.  Jarcd  Warner  Wil- 
liams, LL.D.,  a  rcf^ident  of  Lancaster.  After  holding  important  State 
offices,  he  was  in  18.37  clec-ted  to  Congress  and  served  two  terms.  Ten 
I  years  kter  he  wa.s  elected  governor  of  New  Hain])sliire,  and  was  re- 
elected tr)  that  office.  In  18.53  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  Statca  Scuatc.    He  died  Sept.  29,  18C4. 


the  mountain.  They  were  women  of  courage,  too,  for 
they  stayed  three  whole  days  in  this  rude  cabin  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  pass  away.  They  were  at  length,  how- 
ever, rewarded  by  one  of  the  finest  of  prospects,  and 
thus  their  name  has  become  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  mountains. 

Hayes  D.  Copp  settled  in  Martin's  Grant  in  1826.  He 
is  still  living,  hale  and  hearty,  and  in  November,  1871, 
he  walked  with  the  writer  from  the  Glen  House  to  tlio 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  three  hours.  The  year 
Copp  came  Mr.  Hanson  built  a  farm-house  at  the  Glen, 
and  he  was  the  first  man  in  this  region  to  keep  travellers. 
In  1825  William  Oakos  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  came  tc  the 
mountains.  He  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
explorers.  His  perseverance  in  collecting  plants  was 
the  wonder  of  all  the  country  people.  He  collected  in 
1825-26,  and  again  in  1843,  and  continued  each  year 
until  his  accidental  death  in  184:8.  This  year  his  book 
on  the  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  was  published. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  a  new  element 
of  discord  appeared.  The  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  to  establish  the  boundar}'  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Canada  could  not  agree  upon  which  was  the  most 
western  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  United 
States  Commissioners  contended  that  Hall's  Stream  was 
the  one  intended  in  the  treaty,  and  the  British  Commis- 
sioners were  sure  tliat  it  was  not.  In  consequence  of  this 
disagreement  the  local  authorities  claimed  all  the  land 
west  of  Indiati  Stream,  and  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment located  a  township  east  of  Hereford,  which  they 
called  Drayton ;  built  a  road  from  Hall's  to  Indian 
Stream  ;  and  in  1831  required  the  inhabitants  to  perform 
military  duty  ;  yet  tlie  government  of  New  Hampshire 
exercised  its  control  there,  and  its  officers  executed 
the  processes  of  the  courts  within  that  domain.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  nearly  500,  and 
some  began  to  talk  of  resistance  to  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  while  others  talked  of  forming  an 
independent  government  of  their  own.  This  was  pre- 
cipitated l)y  an  a^empt  of  two  officers  of  customs  to 
collect  duties  of  citizens  of  Indian  Stream  Territory,  who 
brouglit  their  produce  into  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. 

This  affair  at  length  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  imminent.  But  the  .statesmanship  of  Webster  averted 
tlie  calamity,  and  the  line  was  definitely  fixed  by  the 
Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1842. 

In  1838  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  a  geological 
survey  of  the  State.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed State  geologist,  and  entered  on  his  duties  next 
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year.  J.  D.  Whitney  was  appointed  assistant  in  1840, 
and  he  here  began  a  career  whicli  has  made  his  name 
known  whereTer  geology  is  studied.  In  the  exjilorations 
of  this  surve}',  thej'  penetrated  the  wilderness  as  far  as 
Mount  Carmel.  Besides  their  scientific  work,  they  caUed 
attention  to  the  remarkable  sceneiy  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Dr.  Jackson  was  of  the  first  party  who 
made  the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  on  horseback. 
From  this  time  a  new  era  dawned  on  these  mountains. 

The  establishment  of  a  second  geological  survey  in 
1868  was  one  of  great  importance  to  Coos  Count}-,  not 
only  showing  the  geological  structure  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State,  but  doing  important  work  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  topogi'aphy,  as  well  as  meteorology.  The 
I  writer  travelled  over  almost  the  entire  wooded  section  of 
1  the  county  on  foot,  sometimes  camping  in  the  forests  for 

weeks  at  a  time. 
,     The  geological  structure  of  the  county  north  of  Sims 
I  Stream  in  Columbia  is  less  complicated  than  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  county.    For  the  most  part  we  have  strat- 
,  ified  rocks,  argillite  and  chloritic  schists.  A  band  of  erup- 
I  tive  rocks  commences  in  Colebrook,  and  it  can  be  seen 
in  Stewartstown  at  Bear  Rock  ;  from  thence  it  can  be  fol- 
j  lowed  northward  to  the  Provinces  near  Third  Lake.  The 
I  immense  deposits  of  diatomeceous  earth  on  the  western 
border  of  Umbagog  Lake,  which  are  of  great  interest,  were 
first  pointed  out  by  the  survey.    Gold  was  found  in  the 
drift  on  Indian  Stream,  and  may  j-et  prove  to  be  of  some 
value.    Several  interesting  dikes  are  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Dixville  Notch,  and  a  sienitic  rock  is  worked  just 
[  south  of  Colebrook  Village.    South  of  Sims  Stream  there 
are  great  ridges  of  intrusive  granite,  and  sienitic  rocks, 
with  gneiss  and  schists.    The  great  mass  of  the  Pilot 
range  is  a  feldspar  porphj-rj-,  while  the  White  Mountains 
are  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  some  gi'eat  dikes  of 
diabase.    It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
the  State  geologist,  that  the  great  ice-sheet  once  ex- 
tended over  the  top  of  Blount  Washington. 

In  1838  Pittsburg,  the  northennost  town  in  the  State, 
was  incorporated.  The  northern  Itoiuubuy  of  New 
j  Hampshire,  which  is  also  tlie  northei-n  Ijoundary  of  Coos 
County,  was  fixed  hy  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1812.  It  follows  the  water-shed 
between  the  Connecticut  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  from 
Crown  Monument  to  Hall's  Stream.  The  total  length  of 
this  line  is  110  miles,  but  a  direct  course  between  the 
extreme  points  is  32.7  miles.  Thirty-three  iron  monu- 
ments mark  tliis  ])0undary  at  various  points  along  its 
course.  From  the  head  of  Hall's  Stream  tlie  lioimdary 
follows  that  stream  to  the  line  of  Vermont. 

The  project  of  building  a  house  on  the  sununit  of  Moinit 


Washington  received  serious  consideration  for  a  number 
of  3'ears.    It  was  esteemed,  however,  a  most  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  for  everybody  said  that  a  house  could 
not  stand  there  for  a  day  in  winter.    Yet  there  were  two 
men,  J.  S.  Hall  and  L.  M.  Rosebrook,  who  were  willing 
to  risk  their  time  and  monc}'  in  building  a  house  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  thoy  did  it  in  1852,  rnd  the 
house  stands  there  to-day.    The  next  summer  S.  F. 
Spaulding  &  Co.  built  the  Tip-Top  House  on  "the most 
bleak  crag  of  Mount  Washington."    John  H.  Spaulding 
kept  these  houses  for  several  years.    He  was  a  Lancastsr 
man,  a  real  lover  of  the  mountains,  not  for  the  sake  of 
lucre,  but  because  he  appreciated  their  grandeur  and 
beautj'.    He  wrote  a  pleasing  little  book,  "Historical I 
Relics  of  the  White  Mountains,"  and  furnished  many 
bright  sketches  for  the  count}'  papers.    As  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  of  some  value, 
there  was  a  contest  to  see  who  was  the  owner  of  this 
property.    B}'  the  early  surveyors  this  high,  barren  sum- 
mit was  considered  worse  than  worthless ;  hence  they  j 
were  not  particular  in  determining  the  exact  limits  of  ^ 
the  tracts  of  land  on  the  border  of  which  they  were  sit-  ^ 
uated.    In  June,  1853,  a  company  was  chartered  to  build  ! 
a  carriage  road  from  the  Glen  to  the  Tip-Top  House,  with  I 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.    The  road  was  completed  to 
the  summit  in  1861. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Wasliingtou  was  occupied  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1870-71  hy  J.  H.  Huntington,  princi- 
pal assistant  on  the  geological  survey' ;  Mr.  S.  A.  Xelson 
of  Georgetown,  Mass.  ;  Serg.  (now  Lieut.)  Theodore  1 
Smith,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Clough  ;  and  Mr.  Howard  A.  i 
Kimball.  They  are  the  first  persons  who  are  known  to 
have  occui)ied  a  station  for  meteorological  observations 
where  there  are  winds  of  so  great  velocities.  Winds  of 
125  miles  i^er  hour  have  been  repeatedly  measured,  and 
one  observer  claims  to  have  measured  a  velocit}'  of  180 
miles. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  although  Coos  Countj-  was 
situated  so  that  men  were  constantl}'  crossing  its  border 
to  avoid  the  draft,  its  citizens  were  true  and  loyal,  and 
ever  ready  to  respond  when  called  upon  to  take  their 
part  in  the'  great  confiict.  Coos  Count}-  did  not,  how- 
ever, receive  the  honor  which  is  justly  its  due. 

One  whose  memory  the  people  of  Coos  County  delight 
to  honor  on  account  of  his  great  ))ravcry  is  Col.  E.  E. 
Cross.  He  was  l)orn  in  Lancaster  April  22,  1832.  By  a 
life  upon  the  plains  and  in  Arizona,  where  he  frequently 
met  the  most  warlike  of  savages,  the  Apaches,  he  was 
well  fitted  to  be  a  leader  in  our  civil  war.  That  he  was  a 
most  gallant  soldier  is  the  testimony  of  every  one.  As 
colonel  of  the  Fiflii  Regiment  he  led  it  through  many  a 
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bloodj-  fight,  mitil.  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Gorham  in  June,  1851,  and  through  Coos 
County  in  1853.  The  year  the  road  was  finished  it  was 
leased  to  the  Graud  Trunk  Railway  lor  a  term  of  999 
years. 

There  were  men  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord  and  Montreal,  and  the  White  Mountain 
railroads,  if  the  latter  could  be  extended  northward 
through  Coos  County  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  a 


New  Hampshire  by  opening  up,  as  it  did,  an  immense 
area  of  A'aluable  timber  land,  and  the  encouragement 
which  it  gave  to  the  building  of  hotels  and  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  summer  travel.  It  may  be  added  in 
this  connection  that  the  success  of  this  railroad  enterprise 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  personal  efforts,  foresight, 
and  capital  of  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  accidental  death  occurred 
at  the  Pemigewasset  House,  April  11,  1878. 

In  1858  Mr.  Sylvester  Marsh  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
Mt.  Washington  Railway,  but  the  road  was  not  completed 
until  1869.    There  was  no  confidence  in  the  undertak- 
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])ranc-li  at  tlio  base  of  Blount  Washington.  No  one  saw 
it  more  (Nearly  than  Mr.  .Toliu  E.  Lyon,  who  was  made 
l)rosident  of  these  corporations  for  many  years.  In 
November,  1870,  the  road  was  opened  to  Lancaster,  and 
1)y  Jan.  1,  1872,  a  branch  road  had  been  opened  to 
Pierce's  INIills,  in  Bethlehem.  In  August,  1872,  the 
mam  road  was  opened  to  Northumberland.  The  branch 
was  extended  to  the  Twin  Mountain  House  in  time  for 
tlie  summer  travel  of  187.3.  Tliis  year  there  was  a  union 
of  the  two  corporations  under  the  name  of  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad.  The  road  from  llie 
Twin  Mountain  House  to  the  Fabyan  Place  was  opened 
in  July,  187.').  In  July  of  the  following  year,  the  branch 
from  the  Fabyan  House  to  the  base  of  ]\Iount  Washing- 
ton was  completed.  The  completion  of  tliis  system  of 
railroads  was  of  great  material  advantage  to  northern 


ing  until  J\Ir.  Marsh  Iiad  shown  its  feasibilit}^  by  building 
a  section  liimsclf,  and  putting  on  an  engine  constructed 
under  his  patent.  Others  then  joined  in  completing  the 
enterprise.  Mr.  Walter  Aiken  has  been  the  successful 
manager  of  the  road  almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  Portland  and  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  extends 
througli  the  southern  part  of  the  count}'.  The  White- 
field  and  Jefferson  Railroad,  recently  fitted  for  a  first- 
class  passenger  and  freight  road,  renders  the  north  side 
of  the  mountains  much  more  accessible,  and  opens  up 
a  field  for  tourists,  hitherto  comparativelj-  unknown. 
King's  Ravine,  with  its  grand  rock  scenery,  will  shortly 
become  as  familiar  and  famous  as  are  the  great  ravines 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Washington. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  county  was  the 
"  AVhite  Mountain  iEgis,"  Avhich  appeared  at  Lancaster 
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in  1838.  It  was  shortly  after  I'emoved  to  Haverhill, 
Grafton  Count}-.  About  the  same  time  the  "Coos  Dem- 
ocrat," a  i)aper  of  opposite  political  principles,  was 
started.  In  1859  it  was  removed  to  North  Stratford, 
and  soon  after  ceased  to  exist. 

"  In  1854  the  "Coos  Republican "  was  established  at 
Lancaster.  Four  3-cars  after,  the  paper  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Col.  Ilenrj-  O.  Kent.  It  was  subsequent!}-  pub- 
lished imder  the  auspices  of  the  '  •  Coos  Republican  As- 
sociation." and  since  April,  1878,  when  its  offici  was 
destroyed  l)y  lire,  has  been  in  charge  of  jMr.  James  S. 
Peavey.  In  November,  1870,  the  latter  gentleman  began 
the  publication  of  the 
"Northern  Sentinel"  at 
Colebrook.  which  paper  is 
now  owned  by  A.  Baker. 
The  "  Northern  News  "  was 
also  established  at  Cole- 
brook.  The  "Mountain- 
eer "  is  a  liveh'  paper, 
l)rinted  at  Gorham  b}'  Y. 
V.  Twichell. 

The  only  daity  paper  of 
Coos  Count}'  is  published 
during  the  summer  months 
upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington. 

Far  up  among  the  hills  of 
Northern  Coos,  almost  on 
the  very  border  of  Quebec 
Province,  is  a  small  lake 
which  has  an  area  of  scarce- 
1}'  more  than  three  acres.  In 
early  spring,  while  as  yet  the  snow  lies  along  its  border, 
the  woods  resound  with  the  croaking  of  numerous  frogs, 
which,  here  undisturbed,  find  a  congenial  habitat.  This 
little  lake  in  the  cold,  dark  forest,  2,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  tlie  source  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Its  outlet,  a  m(n-e  rill  leaping  over  the  rocks  in  beautiful 
cascades,  novv  Hows  into  Third  Lake.  This  lake  contains 
an  area  of  about  250  acres,  and  is  suiTOunded  by  lofty 
hills,  except  on  its  southern  border,  where  the  uridula- 
tions  are  more  gentle.  Its  outlet,  a  stream  ten  feet 
wide,  is  in  the  south-east  corner.  From  Third  Lake 
the  Connecticut  flows  four  and  u  half  miles,  when  it  re- 
ceives from  the  east  a  tributarv  nearly  as  large  as  itself. 
One  and  a  quarter  miles  farther  south  it  flows  into  Sec- 
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ond  Lake.  This  lake  is  also  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
but  thej^  recede  farther  from  its  shores,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance the}^  rise  to  mountain  heights.  Besides  the  Con- 
necticut, it  receives  two  tributaries  from  the  north-east 
and  one  from  the  north-west.  It  is  the  most  Ijeautiful 
of  our  Northern  lakes.  The  graceful  contour  of  its 
shoi'es,  the  symmetry  of  its  projecting  points,  the  stately 
growth  of  the  primeval  forest,  the  carpet  of  green  that  is 
spread  along  its  border  and  extends  through  the  long 
vista  of  the  woods,  the  receding  hills  and  the  distant 
mountains,  present  a  combination  of  the  wild,  the  grand, 
and  the  beautiful  that  is  rarely  seen.    On  its  borders 

the  moose  and  the  deer  feed 
almost  undisturbed,  on  its 
tributaries  the  beaver  builds 
its  house,  and  the  otter 
slides  into  the  clear  and  lim- 
pid stream,  while  the  shores 
are  still  the  resort  of  the 
sable  and  the  mink.  The 
outlet  is  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  southern  bor- 
der. The  descent  at  first 
is  gentle,  but  the  distant 
roar  that  greets  the  ear 
indicates  that  rapids  are 
near.  So  it  rushes  on 
over  its  rocky  bed,  occa- 
sionall}'  forming  deep  ed- 
dies, only  to  become  more 
rapid  still.  For  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  lake  it 
forms  a  series  of  wild  cas- 
cades, which  continue  for  half  a  mile.  Then,  after 
receiving  two  tributaries  from  the  west,  it  flows  into  j 
Connecticut  Lake.  Here  we  find  rich  farms  and  the 
habitations  of  men  upon  the  border  of  the  great  forest. 
Thus  extremes  meet, — nature  and  culture,  tlie  past 
and  the  present.  But  the  river  itself  flows  on  b}-  farm 
and  village  and  city,  until  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean. 

■'  Laud  of  tho  cliff,  the  stream,  the  pine, 
T51e.ssin<5  and  honor  and  peace  bo  tliino! 
Still  may  the  giant  monzitainn  ri.sc, 

Lifting  tluiir  snows  to  tlii;  bine  of  .Juno, 
And  the  soutli  wind  l)r('atlii'  its  tcndcrcst  sighs 

O'er  thy  fields  in  tlio  liarvest-iiioou  !  " 
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GKAFTOi^  COUKTY, 


BY  PliOF.  JOHN  K.  LORD. 


The  county  of  Grafton  is  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  tlie  State.  It  touches  Sullivan  and  Merrimack  coun- 
ties on  the  south,  Belknap  and  Carroll  on  the  east,  Coos 
on  the  north,  while  its  western  side  borders  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  for  about  70  miles.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  GO  miles,  and  its  width  from  east 
to  west  about  40  miles.  Its  area  is  1,460  square  miles. 
In  agriculture  it  ranks  first  in  the  State  ;  442,738  acres, 
some  of  which  are  the  finest  farming  lands  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  under  cultivation,  and  230,300  are  woodland. 
Besides  unincorporated  territory  tying  in  the  northern 
and  mountainous  part,  the  county  contains  39  towns. 

The  territor}'  embraced  in  Grafton  County  was  never, 
within  the  memorj'  of  the  whites,  the  settled  abode  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  covered  by  a  thick  forest  of  beech, 
maple,  oak  and  white-pine,  and  was  a  favorite  hunting- 
ground  for  the  Indians  who  lived  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north  of  it.  In  the  summer  they  planted  corn  on  the 
rich  meadows  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and,  perhaps, 
on  the  Pemigewasset,  but  on  the  return  of  winter  retired 
to  their  homes.  As  the  white  settlers  advanced  north- 
ward they  coveted  these  rich  hunting-grounds,  which  thus 
Ijecame  the  scene  of  long  and  bloodj^  border  wars.  In 
the  spnng  of  1712  Lieut.  Thomas  Baker,  who  had  been 
captured  b}'  the  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada  in  1709, 
ljut  returned  the  following  3'ear,  started  from  Northamp- 
ton, jNIass.,  with  a  company  of  33  white  men  and  one 
Indian  guide.  He  came  upon  a  group  of  wigwams, 
where  the  village  of  Plymouth  now  stands,  and  com- 
pletely destro3-ed  it,  taking  a  large  booty  of  furs,  besides 
killing  many  natives.  He  immediately  retreated,  but 
the  Indians  pursued  and  soon  overtook  him.  A  brisk 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  repulsed. 
In  the  progress  of  the  fight.  Baker  and  Waternomee,  the 
cliief  of  the  Indians,  met.  They  saw  each  otlier  at  the 
same  moment  and  instantly  fired.  The  Indian's  bullet 
grazed  Baker's  eye-brow,  but  Baker  shot  the  Indian 
through  the  heart,  who,  lea])ing  into  the  air,  fell  dead. 
Subsequently,  Baker  brought  his  party  to  Dunstable, 
now  Nashua,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  memory 
of  this  expedition  was  preserved  by  changing  the  name 
of  the  Asquamchumauke  to  Baker's  River. 


In  the  war  between  France  and  England  that  began  in  j 
1743,  the  Indians  joined  the  French,  and  the  following  ! 
eight  3'ear s  witnessed  repeated  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
which  the  system  of  defence  by  forts,  adopted  by  the 
Province,  was  powerless  to  prevent.  The  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  did  not  put  an  end  to  these  wars,  and  they 
continued  with  varying  intensity  till  the  subjugation  of 
the  Indians  by  the  whites,  more  than  ten  years  later.  i 

In  1761  Gov.  Wentworth  chartei-ed  12  towns  in  Graf-  i 
ton  County.    Enfield,  Hanover  and  Lebanon  received  I 
their  charters  July  4  ;  Cockermouth  (now  Grafton)  and  [ 
Lyme,  July  8  ;  Canaan,  July  9  ;  Grafton,  August  14  ; 
Bath,  September  10 ;  Orford,  September  25  ;  Campton 
in  October ;  Holderness,  October  24  ;  and  Lyman,  No- 
vember 10.    Holderness  had  been  chartered  once  before, 
Oct.  10,  1751,  and  was  the  first  town  chartered  in  the 
county,  but  the  grantees  faihng  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  charter,  a  new  one  was  granted  as  above. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  in  Haverhill,  in 
1761.  Col.  Jacob  Bailey  of  Newbmy,  Mass.,  and  Capt. 
John  Hazen  of  Haverhill,  in  the  same  State,  were  given 
cause  to  expect  a  charter  of  a  township,  and  took  imme- 
diate measiu'es  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  Col. 
Bailey  took  possession  of  the  township  in  Vermont, 
and  called  it  Newbury,  from  his  home.  Capt.  Hazen 
took  the  township  on  the  east  of  the  river  and  called  it 
Haverhill.  He  sent  Michael  Johnston  and  John  Pettie 
with  some  cattle  to  make  a  beginning.  They  took  their 
station  on  the  Little  Ox  Bow,  which  was  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  They  built  a  hut  and  shed 
for  the  cattle  and*passed  the  winter  alone.  In  the  spring 
of  17G2  Capt.  Hazen  came  with  men  and  assistance,  i 
With  him  was  Col.  Joshua  Howard  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
who  lived  in  the  new  town  which  he  helped  to  establish, 
till  his  death  in  1839.  Uriah  Morse  and  his  wife  Hannah, 
came  from  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  were  the  first  family  in 
town.  A  child  was  born  to  them  in  the  following  year, 
which  was  the  first  of  English  parents  in  the  county. 
May  18,  1763,  a  charter  for  the  town  of  Haverhill  was 
granted  to  Capt.  John  Hazen  and  74  others.  This  Capt. 
Hazen  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  men  on  the  border. 
He  had  been  an  efficient  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian 
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war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  threw  himself  boldly 
iuto  the  scheme  for  settling  the  Coos  meadows,  but  on 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  lie  adliered  to  the 
royalists,  and  took  no  active  part.  He  died  in  Albany 
about  1790.  Among  the  arm-als  of  the  next  year  was 
Ezekiel  Ladd,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  county  court. 
So  rapidly  did  the  town  increase,  that  in  17G7  it  had  a 
population  of  172.  For  mam'  years  the  nearest  grist- 
mill was  in  Charleston.  60  miles  doM'n  the  river,  to  which 
the  grain  was  taken  in  the  summer  in  canoes  ana  then 
brought  back  in  the  winter  on  the  ice. 

In  the  fall  of  17G4:  the  Rev.  Peter  Powers  came  to 
Newbury  and  organized  a  church  for  the  two  towns  of 
Newburj'  and  Haverhill.  Jan.  24,  17G5,  he  received  a 
call  to  its  pastorate.  As  there  were  no  ministers  in  the 
neighborhood  by  whom  he  could  be  installed,  the  town 
voted  that  he  should  be  installed  down  countrj^  where 
it  is  thought  best."  Accordingly  he  was  installed  in 
Hollis,  Feb.  27,  1765,  and  was  the  first  settled  pastor  in 
the  county.  In  1769  there  came  to  the  town  Charles 
Johnston,  who  became  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  a  justice. — the  only  one  in  the  town  before  1773, 
—  and  a  judge  of  probate  for  the  count}-. 

The  second  settlement  was  in  Lebanon  in  1762.  The 
town  had  been  granted  the  previous  year  to  William 
Dana,  John  Hanks,  and  63  others  from  the  towns  of 
Norwich,  Mansfield  and  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  was  named 
from  the  last  of  these. 

In  1767  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Lebanon  was 
162.  The  first  church  was  organized  in  1768;  and,  in 
1772,  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Potter  was  installed  over  it,  and 
continued  to  be  its  pastor  for  45  years,  till  his  death,  July 
2,  1817. 

The  year  1763  witnessed  the  settlement  of  Plymouth 
and  Holderness.  The  men  who  took  possession  of 
Plj-mouth  were  almost  entirely  from  Hollis ;  and  their 
energetic  character,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the 
intervals  and  the  easy  communication  with  the  lower 
towns  hy  way  of  the  river,  gave  Plj-mouth  a  rapid 
growth.  In  1 762  eight  men  from  Hollis  came  up  to  \'iew 
the  country.  Their  impression  was  very  favorable,  and, 
on  their  application,  a  charter  was  issued  July  15,  1763, 
to  Stephen  Ames,  Joseph  Blanchard,  Elnathan  Blood, 
and  60  others.  Eight  men  were  employed  in  making 
clearings  during  the  summer,  and  some  of  them  remained 
through  the  winter.  Tlic  next  jear  saw  many  new 
arrivals;  and,  bj-  1767,  when  the  census  was  taken,  the 
number  in  the  town  was  227,  —  the  largest  in  the  count}'. 
The  first  care  of  these  godly  men,  the  desc-cndants  of 
the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  was  to  found  a  church  ;  and, 
April  16, 1764,  they  met  in  Hollis  and  organized  a  church 


before  a  single  family  had  moved  to  Plymouth,  and  six 
'  months  before  the  organization  of  any  other  church  in  the 
county.  Rev.  Nathan  Ward,  who  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon in  the  count}',  was  installed  in  July,  1765,  and  con- 
tinued as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Plymouth  for  32  years. 
Among  the  grantees  and  settlers  of  Plymouth,  Da%'id 
Hobart  was  one  of  the  foremost.  He  became  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolution,  and  led  a  regiment  under  Stark  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  but  his  name  appears  in  history 
under  the  erroneous  spelling  of  Hubbard. 

Holderness  was  probably  named  from  the  Earl  of 
Holderuesse,  who  was  secretary  of  state  in  1751.  The 
first  settler  was  William  Piper  of  Dui'ham ;  but  the 
majority  came  from  Barrington,  Mass.  Hon.  Samuel 
Livermore,  who  was  one  of  the  original  grantees,  and 
who  gained  nearly  half  the  town  by  purchase,  came  in 
1765.  In  1769  he  became  king's  attorney-general,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  oflRce  after  the  establishment  of 
popular  government.  He  was  for  several  years  a  dele- 
gate to  the  old  Congress,  and  in  1782  he  became  chief  I 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  was  United  States  i 
senator  from  1792  to  1802,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  died  in  1803. 

L}Tne,  which  received  its  name  from  Lyme  in  Connecti-  i 
cut,  was  next  settled  ;  and,  in  1765,  the  five  towns  of 
Bath,  Campton,  Enfield,  Hanover  and  Orford  were  occu- 
pied, and  shortly  afterwards  chartered. 

The  first  settlement  in  Hanover  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  by  Col.  Edmund  Freeman,  to  whom, 
with  ten  of  the  same  name,  and  52  others  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  town  was  granted.  The  increase  was  small  till 
the  foundation  here  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1770  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock.  This  institution  was 
established  by  royal  charter  bearing  the  date  Dec.  13, 
1769.* 

Dr.  Wheelock  came  to  Hanover  with  a  few  students  in 
August,  1770,  and  immediately  began  to  prepare  his 
dwellings.  He  came  to  an  unljroken  wilderness.  On 
the  plain  he  had  chosen  for  a  site,  the  pines  rose  nearly 
300  feet  toward  the  sk}'.  The  onl}'  welcome  which  he 
received  was  the  howl  of  tlie  wolf  and  the  growl  of  the 
bear.  It  was  a  strange  place  to  found  a  seminary  of 
learning  I  But  the  corner-stones  were  laid  in  faith  and 
prayer,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  college  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  founder.  Later  in  the  fall  his  famil}', 
students  and  attendants,  in  all  about  70,  joined  him,  and 
the  season  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  winter.  In 
January  of  1771,  Dr.  Wiieelock  organized  a  church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  till  his  death.    The  following  years 

•  For  an  account  of  Initiatory  steps  Ic^iog  to  the  establishment  of  the 
college  at  Hanover,  see  page  385,  vol.  I.  | 
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■were  years  of  intense  activity  and  labor.  Dr.  Wheelock 
■was  president  and  professor  of  the  college,  pastor  of  the 
church,  superintendent  of  the  farm,  magistrate  for  the 
to^wn ;  in  short,  the  soul  of  the  college  and  the  settle- 
ment. The  clearing  of  the  land,  and  the  sowing  and  har- 
vesting of  the  crops,  went  on  together  with  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  students  took  their  recreation  in  felling 
trees  or  hoeing  corn.  About  3,000  acres  were  given  to 
the  college  in  its  innuediate  vicinit}'. 

The  first  commencement  -n'as  held  in  the  open  air,  in 
August,  1771,  when  four  young  men  received  their  di- 
plomas. Gov.  Wentworth  and  a  company-  of  gentlemen 
came  from  Wolf  borough  to  honor  the  occasion,  and 
after  the  exercises  there  was  a  barbecue  of  an  ox  in  the 
clearing  in  front  of  the  college-building.  One  member 
of  that  first  class  was  John  "WTieelock,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  college  ;  and  among  its  first  students  was 
John  Led^'ard,  the  famous  traveller,  who  died  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  1789,  as  he  was  setting  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Under  the  burden  of  these  manifold  cares  Dr.  Wheelock 
administered  the  new  institution  with  great  success  till 
his  death,  April  24,  1779.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary powers.  To  an  indomitable  will,  great  executive 
abilit}',  thorough  understanding  of  men,  and  wisdom  in 
their  management,  he  added  remarkable  kindliness, 
generosity  and  piet}-. 

President  Wheelock  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Dr. 
John  Wheelock,  who,  after  a  presidency-  of  3G  j^ears, 
was  removed  from  the  office  by  the  trustees  in  1815.* 
He  was  succeeded  b}'  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.  In  1820 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana  was  elected  president,  who,  after  one 
3'ear,  was  succeeded  b}'  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Ty-ler  in  1828,  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D., 
was  chosen  president,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
ofllce  till  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  LL.  D.  The  present  oflScial  head  of  this  insti- 
tution is  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D. 

In  addition  to  its  academic,  Dartmouth  has  an  excel- 
lent medical  department,  established  in  1 798  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  an  eminent  physician  of 
his  day  ;  and  -a  scientific  department  established,  in  1851, 
by  the  gift  of  850,000  by  Abiel  Chandler  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 

•  In  thu  latter  part  of  Dr.  John  Wheelock's  presidency  arose  the  quar- 
rel which  resulted  in  the  celebrated  "  Dartmouth  College  ease."  A  dis- 
agreement between  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  resulted, 
in  1810,  in  open  rupture.  The  president  accused  the  trustees  of  pervert- 
ing the  funds,  and  attempting  to  subvert  the  charter  of  the  college ;  and 
appealed  to  the  legislature  for  an  investigating  committee.  The  latter 
body  meantime  claimed  the  right  to  amend  a  charter  of  which  it  was  the 
guardian,  and  in  1816  jiassed  acts  creating  a  new  corporation,  in  which 
the  property  was  vested,  and  changing  the  title  of  the  college  to  Dart- 


For  several  j'ears  after  1765,  one  or  more  towns  were 
settled  almost  every  year.  The  first  settlers  came  to 
Canaan  and  Alexandria  in  1766  ;  to  Warren  in  1767  ;  to 
Groton  and  Thornton  in  1770  ;  to  Dorchester  and  Graf- 
ton in  1772  ;  to  Orange  and  Woodstock  in  1773;  to 
Franconia  in  1774,  and  to  Bridgewater  and  Wentworth 
in  1776.  Of  these  towns  Canaan,  Warren,  Groton, 
Grafton  and  Woodstock  were  twice  chartered,  and  Dor- 
chester three  times.  In  several  cases  the  original  names 
have  been  changed. 

Lisbon  was  originally  Concord.  Nov.  20,  1768,  it  was 
re-chartered  under  the  name  of  Gunthwait,  which  it  held 
for  a  few  years,  when  Concord  was  resumed,  and  this 
continued  until  1817,  when  Lisbon  was  taken.  Littleton 
was  first  called  Chiswick,  but  was  re-granted  in  1770, 
under  the  name  of  Apthorp,  and  in  1784  this  town  was 
di\  ided  into  Littleton  and  Dalton,  the  latter  of  which  is 
now  in  the  county  of  Coos.  Ellsworth  was  called  Tre- 
cothick  till  1802,  while  Coventry  became  Benton  in  1840. 
A  part  of  Cockermouth  (Groton)  and  Plymouth  was  in- 
corporated b}-  the  name  of  He1)ron,  June  15,  1792. 
June  24,  1819,  Bristol  was  taken  from  Bridgewater,  and 
on  the  29th  of  the,  same  month,  a  grant  was  made  to 
Josiah  Gillis  and  Moses  Foss,  Jr.,  and  others,  which  was 
known  as  Gillis  and  Foss  Grant,  until  1829,  when  it  was 
incorporated  Jul}'  1,  hy  the  name  of  Waterville.  In 
1854,  July  13,  Monroe  was  taken  from  Lyman.  In  1868 
a  part  of  Ilolderness  was  set  off  into  the  new  town  of 
Ashland.  In  1876  Easton  was  taken  from  Landaff,  and 
in  1877,  Livermore  was  formed  of  the  unincorporated 
grants  north  of  Waterville. 

The  difliculties  and  hardships  in  the  settling  of  these 
new  towns  were  similar  to  those  in  case  of  the  others. 
The  lack  of  communication  necessitated  the  coarsest  fare 
and  the  plainest  living.  The  food  often  consisted  of 
bean  porridge,  and  the  flesh  of  whatever  game  might  be 
taken  in  the  forest.  The  furniture  was  such  as  could  be 
made  with  an  axe  and  a  saw,  and  the  clothing  was  made 
from  leather  and  homespun.  The  ground  had  to  be 
cleared  of  the  d*nse  growth  of  trees  before  any  crop 
could  be  planted,  and  a  constant  watch  kept  against  the 
bears  and  the  wolves  that  by  day  and  by  night  prowled 
During  the  long  winters  the  snow 


around  the  log  huts. 


mouth  University.  The  old  trustees  began  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
college  property,  which  was  decided  against  them  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  It  was  carried  by  appeal  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  and  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  chartered  property 
was  fully  established.  It  was  l)y  his  elaborate  and  convincing  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  ease  that  Daniel  "Webster,  at 
the  age  of  35,  took  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the 
country. 
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sometimes  lay  three  or  four  feet  deep  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  and  the  oul}'  occupations  -were  felling  trees  and 
liunting.  Besides  the  bears  and  wolves,  the  forest  con- 
tained l^'nxes,  moose,  deer,  beavers,  otters,  and  other 
small  animals,  while  the  brooks  and  rivers  swarmed  with 
trout  and  salmon.  In  the  winters  the  only  means  of 
locomotion  were  snow-shoes,  and  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation were  hand-sleds.* 

The  county  of  Grafton  t  was  incorporated  March  1 9 , 
1771.  The  act  which  divided  the  Province  into  cdv  aties 
had  been  passed  nearly  two  3'ears  before,  April  27, 
17G9,  but  the  time  of  its  opei-ation  had  been  left  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  he  had  thought  best  to 
delay  it. 

B}-  an  act  of  the  governor  and  council  the  county  re- 
ceived its  fuU  privileges  in  1773.  The  question  of  the 
location  of  the  county  seat  now  arose.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  earnest  controversy  between  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the  county,  Haverhill  was  finally 
settled  upon  as  the  shire  town. 

The  county  had  hardly'  become  established  when  the 
discontents  that  had  been  rising  throughout  the  country 
culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  That  the  fire  of  patriotism 
burned  as  brightly  here  as  anywhere,  there  is  no  doubt. 

"While  the  count}'  was  never  distressed  with  the  actual 
presence  of  the  foe, — there  being  little  indeed  in  the 
wilderness  to  tempt  the  approach  of  the  British  armj* 
from  the  south — there  were  yet  fears  and  real  danger  of 
invasions  by  both  British  and  Indians  from  Canada. 

The  vigorous  attitude  of  defence,  however,  in  which 
tlie  border  towns  constanth'  stood,  together  with  the 
craft}'  temporizing  policy  of  Vermont  authorities,  pre- 
vented the  approach  of  any  real  danger,  until  the  expe- 
dition of  Burgoj'ne  in  1777.  "When  the  news  came  that 
the  British  were  actually  coming  in  force  down  Lake 
Champlain,  and  that  one  detachment  was  to  i^roceed  to 
No.  1  (Charlestown) ,  and  another  to  Coos  (Haverhill) , 
the  whole  country  was  alive.  Plymouth  and  adjacent 
towns  sent  a  compau}'  of  4.j  men.  Haverhill  and  vicin- 
ity sent  another,  Orford,  L^'me  and  Piermont  another, 
and  other  towns  their  quota.  After  the  victory  at  Ben- 
nington, some  of  the  troops  went  on  to  New  York,  and 
under  Gen.  Gates,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Stillwater 
and  Saratoga.    The  complete  success  of  the  American 


arms  in  Vermont  and  New  York,  put  an  end  to  the  real 
danger  to  New  Hampshire. 

The  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
unmistakable,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  were  some  who 
sympathized  with  the  royal  cause,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  advance  it.  Their  operations  were  always 
secret,  but  if  detected  led  to  speedy  punishment.  One  of 
these  Tories  was  Col.  John  Fenton  of  Plymouth.  He  was 
a  man  of  note  in  the  count}',  and  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Having  advised  his  constituents  and  others  to  re- 
frain from  giving  their  support  to  the  war,  he  was 
imprisoned.  Afterwards  he  was  permitted,  at  the 
instance  of  Gen.  Putnam,  to  leave  the  country. 

Grafton  County  had  an  opportunity,  which  it  was  not 
slow  to  improve,  upon  the  organization  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment incident  to  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  to 
declare  its  attachment  to  the  great  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  The  Provincial  Congress  had  voted  that 
£200,  lawful  money,  should  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  the  office  of  representative.  Against  this  measure, 
Grafton  County  earnestly,  not  to  say  indignantly,  pro- 
tested, insisting  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Assem- 
bly had  no  authority,  constitutional  or  natural,  thus  to 
prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure  in  election  ;  that  for  cor- 
porate towns  thus  to  be  unwillingly  restricted  in  their 
choice  of  representative  by  an  arbitrary  property  qualifi- 
cation, was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  For  several  years,  accordingly,  or  until  the 
adoption  of  the  permanent  State  Constitution  in  1784, 
Grafton  County,  though  cheerfully  consenting  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  bui'dens  of  government,  yet  refused  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Provisional  Assembly. 

Probably  one  reason  why  Grafton  County  was  not 
unwiUing  to  yield  to  this  disaffection,  was  the  advan- 
tageous inducements  offered  about  this  time  by  Vermont 
to  the  Connecticut  Valley  towns,  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance from  New  Hampshire,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  Grants.  Certain  it  is  that  several  of  these  river 
towns,  embracing,  indeed,  a  large  share  of  Grafton. 
Cheshu'e  and  Sullivan  counties,  did,  in  the  spring  of 
1781,  formally  dissolve  their  connection  with  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic State  of  Vermont.]; 

After  the  return  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  government,  the  county  grew  apace.    Its  pro- 


•  The  first  settler  of  Canaan,  John  Scofield,  who  came  to  the  town  in 
the  winter  of  1766,  brought  all  the  property  which  he  possessed  for  his 
new  home,  14  miles  on  a  liand-slcd.  Months  would  frequently  ])ass  over 
a  company  of  settlers  without  the  sight  of  a  new  face,  and  it  was  only 
after  years  of  loneliness  and  toil,  that  the  construction  of  even  rude  roads 
brought  relief  to  such  isolation,  aud  the  priyations  attendant  ui>"ii  i'V 


t  So  named  by  Gov.  Wcntworth,  in  honor  of  Arthur  Augustus  Fitz- 
roy,  Duke  of  Grafton. 

I  But  for  the  intervention  of  Congress,  which  made  the  amendment 
of  this  eastern  compact  a  condition  of  Vermont's  admission  to  the 
Union,  all  this  section  of  New  IIaini)shire  would,  doubtless,  still  be 
embraced  in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
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ductive  fields  were  ver}'  attractive  to  settlers.  No  por- 
tion of  the  State  was  more  fertile.  In  1 790  its  popula- 
tion was  13.472.  There  was  a  steady  inci'ease  until  1840, 
when  the  census  gave  42,311  inhabitants.  From  that 
date  to  1860,  owing  to  the  tide  of  western  emigration,  it 
barely  held  its  own,  having  in  the  latter  year,  42,260. 
From  that  time  the  combined  effect  of  emigration,  and 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was  to  diminish  the  population, 
so  that  in  1870  the  niunber  was  39,103.  In  1803,  the 
northern  portion  was  set  off  into  a  new  countj'  called 
C  oos.  The  boundary  ran  along  the  northern  line  of  Lit- 
tleton and  Bethlehem  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  cause  of  education  has  always  been  well  supported 
in  the  countj*.  Dartmouth  College,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
founded  in  the  infancy' of  the  settlements,  but  prehminary 
education  was  not  neglected.  Common  schools  were  at 
first  impossible,  but  as  soon  as  a  few  families  were  estab- 
lished in  a  neighborhood,  some  one  of  their  number  be- 
came a  private  instructor,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity  schools  were  established.  In  17G7,  Lebanon, 
whose  first  settler  had  come  in  1762,  voted  to  establish  a 
school.  Orford,  settled  in  1765,  provided  for  a  school  in 
1770.  One  of  the  earliest  academies  in  the  State  was 
incorporated  at  Haverhill  in  1794.  They  were  also  es- 
tabUshed  at  Orford  in  1836,  at  Canaan  in  1839,  and  at 
Bath  in  1848.  Several  others  have  been  estal)lishcd  but 
have  gradually  decaj-ed.  Manj"  of  the  towns  have  graded 
schools,  and  Bristol,  Lebanon  and  Littleton  haA'e  high 
schools. 

In  1792  a  general  militia  law  was  passed  under  which 
Grafton  County  raised  three  and  one-half  regiments, 
comprising  all  the  "  free  able-bodied  white  male  citizens 
from  18  to  40  years  of  age."  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1812,  these  regiments,  with  several  others,  were 
formed  into  tlie  "  Western  Brigade,"  under  the  command 
of  Brig.  Gen.  John  Montgomer3\ 

There  were  men  from  the  count}"  in  the  Florida  and 
in  the  Mexican  wars.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the 
county  spared  neither  her  men  nor  treasure.  The 
count}'  fiu-nished  3,376  men,  beside  those  who  responded 
to  the  first  call.  Of  this  number  over  400  were  killed,  or 
died  in  consequence  of  wounds  and  exposure. 

Grafton  County  is  mainly  an  agricultural  one,  in  this 
respect  taking  the  lead  of  all  in  the  State.  On  its 
western  border,  the  intervals  along  the  Connecticut  River, 
extending  back  toward  the  hills,  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half,  are  among  the  richest  lands  in  the  State, 
while  the  meadows  along  the  vallej's  of  the  Mascoma, 
Pemigewassct  and  Baker  rivers,  are  scarcely  inferior. 
The  hills,  which  have  a  general  southern  slope,  are  also 
very  productive.    On  the  western  side,  at  a  var3'ing  dis- 


tance of  from  three  to  six  miles  from  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  range  of  hills,  often  interrupted  in  the  southern  part 
but  more  continuous  in  the  north,  having  a  general  ele- 
vation of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  but  rising  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  a  greater  height.  Moose  Mountain  in 
Hanover  has  an  altitude  of  2,326  feet,  and  Mt.  Cuba  in 
Orford  of  2,927  feet.  Toward  the  south  in  Orange, 
Cardigan  Mountain  has  a  ridge  3,156  feet  in  height, 
while  farther  north,  in  Benton,  Moosilauke  lifts  a  single 
sharp  peak  4,811  feet.  This  range  expands  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county  into  the  group  of  moun- 
tains known  as  the  Franconia,  and  into  the  lower  White 
Mountains.  These  mountains,  which  are  separated  from 
the  larger  group  of  the  White  Mountains  by  the  cele- 
brated White  Mountain  Notch,  have  no  peak  as  high  as 
several  in  that  group,  but  are  hardly  inferior  in  grandeur 
of  scenery  and  points  of  particular  interest.  Among  the 
natural  wonders  is  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moi>:itain,"  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  five  granite  blocks  which  jut 
from  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  on  Mt.  Cannon, 
1,000  high,  in  such  a  way  as  to  present,  viewed  from 
the  right  point,  the  rugged  features  of  an  old  man.  The 
Franconia  Notch  is  a  narrow  gap  between  Mt.  Cannon 
and  Mt.  Lafayette,  which  expands  into  a  pass  about 
six  miles  in  length,  through  which,  from  a  small  pond 
lying  at  its  upper  cxtremit}',  flows  the  Pemigewassct. 
On  the  east  of  this  pass  is  the  "  Flume,"  a  deep  chasm 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  within  which  a  bowlder  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter  is  suspended  and  kept  from  falUng  by 
the  slight  contraction  of  the  sides  of  the  chasm.  Beneath 
it  flows  a  rapid  stream  from  the  mountains.  The  highest 
pf)int  in  this  group  is  Mt.  Lafayette,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,259  feet,  and  the  second  is  Mt.  Lincoln,  5,101 
feet.  Besides  Twin  Mountain,  which  comes  next  (4,920 
feet)  and  its  southern  peak  (4,900  feet),  there  are  19 
mountains  in  this  group  above  4,000  feet  in  height. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  with 
trees.  The  forests  are  ever^'where  decreasing,  through 
the  activity  of  the  deinand  for  lumber. 

The  county  is  well  watered.  Besides  the  Connecticut, 
the  Pemigewassct*  which  imites  with  the  Winnipiseogee 
to  form  the  Merrimack,  is  the  main  river,  and  rises  in 
Profile  Lake  among  the  Franconia  Mountains.  Its  length 
is  52  miles,  and  its  fall  1,685  feet,  of  which  1,150  are 
in  the  first  nine  miles.  There  are  few  large  bodies  of 
water  in  the  county.  The  largest  lying  entirely  within 
its  limits  is  Newfound  Lake  in  Hebron,  Bristol  and 
Bridgewater  having  an  area  of  nearly  seven  square  miles, 
Squam  Lake,  about  two-thirds  of  which  lies  in  Ilolder- 
ness,  contaiiis  11  square  miles.  Mascoma  Lake  in  Enfield 
is  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
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All  of  the  towns,  except  those  Mng  along  the  ridge  in 
the  centre  and  those  in  the  mountainous  districts,  haA'e 
I  the  benefit  of  railroad  communication. 

i 

I     Lebanon  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  countj-. 

'  It  stands  first  in  population,  wealth,  and  manufactures, 
but  fifth  in  agriculture.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  count}-  on  the  Connecticut.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  3,094.  Its  growth  during  the 
decade  ending  in  1872-73  was  very  rapid,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  barely  held  its  own.  It  contains  three  vil- 
lages, all  on  the  railroad.  East  Lebanon  is  situated  at 
the  outlet  of  Enfield  Pond.  Four  miles  down  the  Mas- 
coma  is  the  thriving  manufacturing  village  of  Lebanon. 
There  are  four  churches,  and  a  good  high  school,  for 
which  a  commodious  brick  building  costing  $20,000,  was 
erected  in  1873  ;  two  banks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  river  falls  within  the  village  100  feet,  affording  an 
abundant  water-power.  The  largest  manufactory'  is  that 
of  Mead  &  Mason,  who  manufacture  doors,  blinds,  fur- 
niture, &c.  Sc3"thes,  snaths,  and  rakes  are  manufac- 
tured b}'  different  companies.  There  is  a  large  grist- 
mill, and  also  a  manufactory  for  cabinet  organs. 

"West  Lebanon,  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  one  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Mascoma,  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Railroad.  It  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
"White  River,  and  the  beauty  of  the  two  valley's  renders 
its  situation  unusualh'  attractive.  The  Tilden  Female 
Seminary,  taking  the  name  of  its  largest  benefactor, 
William  Tilden,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  is  located  here. 

.  The  seminary-  building,  which  is  of  brick,  tliree  stories 
high,  and  96  feet  in  length  by  55  in  width,  was  erected 
in  1854.  In  1865  the  property  was  leased  by  Hiram 
Orcutt,  A.  M.,  a  teacher  of  mucli  experience,  under 
whose  careful  management  the  institution  has  steadily 
prospered.  In  1868  an  additional  gift  of  $20,000  by 
Mr.  Tilden  was  expended  in  the  enlargement  of  the  main 
])uilding. 

Littleton  is  the  second  town  in  the  county  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  the  third  in  manufactures.  Oppo- 
site the  western  side  of  the  town  are  the  Fifteen  Miles 
Falls  in  the  Connecticut,  whicli  begin  in  Dalton  and  end 
in  Monroe.  In  that  distance,  the  river  falls  400  feet. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  2,740.  The  one  village 
is  situated  on  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  since  the  opening 
of  the  railroad  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  it  being  on 
the  direct  route  of  White  Mountain  travel.  The  town 
contains  two  banks,  an  equal  number  of  newspapers, 
five  churches  and  a  school-house,  which  is  by  far  tlie  best 
building  in  the  place.     The  industrial  interests  of  tlie 


town  include  the  manufacture  of  starch,  churns  and 
scythes.     There  is  also  a  woollen-mill,  now  idle.    The  ! 
lumber  business  is  quite  extensive,  and  the  value  of  the 
yearly-  productions  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000. 

Haverhill  is  the  most  important  agricultural  town  in 
the  county.    Here  are  the  rich  intervals  on  the  Connec-  | 
ticut,  the  celebrated  Ox  Bow,  where  the  Indians  raised 
their  corn,  and  of  which  the  whites  were  so  eager  to  gain  , 
jjossession.    The  hay-  crop  of  Haverhill  exceeds  that  of  ; 
any  other  town  in  the  State  by  nearly  1,000  tons.    The  j 
estimated  value  of  its  farm  products  is  $272,000.  There 
are  nine  saw-mills,  turning  out  yearly  about  5,000,000  ; 
feet  of  lumber,  three  grist-mills,  the  same  number  of 
starch-factories,  and  valuable  whetstone  quarries.  At 
Woodsville  there  is  a  large  box-factoiy,  and  another  for  i 
shovel  handles.    Paper  is  also  manufactured.    A  soap-  i 
stone  quarry-  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  produces  a  ! 
stone  of  superior  quality.     East  Haverhill  is  largely- 
interested  in  the   lumber  business.     Haverhill,  often 
called  Haverhill  Corner,  is  the  largest  village.    It  is 
well  laid  out,  with  a  fine  common  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There 
are  two  churches  and  an  academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  State.     HaA'crhill  is  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  the 
county.    North  Haverhill,  opposite  the  Great  Ox  Bow, 
consists  of  a  single  street,  lined  on  either  side  with 
houses.    Woodsville,  opposite  Wells  River,  is  a  thriving  i 
and  rapidly  growing  A-illage.    The  population  of  the  j 
town  is  2,271. 

Lisbon,  whose  population  is  1,844,  is  well  watered  by 
thc  Ammonoosuc  and  its  tributaries.  The  articles  of 
manufacture,  which  arc  various,  include  carriages,  of 
which  there  is  an  extensive  factory.  In  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town,  adjoining  Franconia,  is  found  a  deposit  of 
iron  ;  and  in  the  west  part  are  veins  of  the  more  precious  j 
metals.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  town.  Tliere  are  three  churches,  a  high  school  and 
a  village  library  association. 

Enfield,  Avith  a  population  of  1,662,  produces  manu- 
factures amounting  to  $450,000  annually.    Tlierc  arc 
five  ponds  of  considerable  size  in  this  town.    On  the 
northern  side  of  Mascoma  Lake,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  is  situated  the  prosperous  village  of  Enfield.  Tlic 
principal  part  of  the  manufacturing  is  done  lu  re.  On 
the  south-west  side  of  Mascoma  Lake  is  a  scittlcnient  of 
the  Shakers,  whose  possessions  have  gradually  increased 
until  now  they  own  all  the  land  for  two  miles  along  its 
border.    Their  farms  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva-  j 
tion.    They  have  about  20  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  | 
of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  ]un-l)s,  of  which  they  sell  j 
a  great  quantity.    The  Shakers  make  large  (juantities  of  j 
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butter  and  cheese,  and  manufacture  tubs,  pails  and 
brooms.    The  number  in  tliis  settlement  is  300. 

Hanovek,  containing-  •2A)Si'>  inhabitants,  is  an  impor- 
tant agricultural  town.  East  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  the  land  graduall}-  rises  to  JMoose  INIountain,  which 
extends  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town.  The  vil- 
lage of  Hanover  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
State.  Situated  on  the  plain  it  commands  a  view  from 
Ascutnov  on  the  south  to  Moosilauke  on  the  north.  Its 


town  of  the  count}-,  is  large  and  prosperous.  It  is  on 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  and  the 
offices  of  this  enterprising  road  are  here.  It  is  the 
natural  business  centre  of  quite  a  large  district,  and  has 
a  large  manufacturing  interest.  The  liberalitj-  of  the 
railroad  management  has  materially  aided  the  prosperit}' 
of  the  village.  It  has  erected  a  yery  fine  hotel,  with 
accommodations  for  350  guests,  —  the  Pcmigewasset 
House.  —  which  has  added  jnuch  to  the  attractions  of  the 
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160  dwellings  cluster  around  a  common  of  fi\'e  acres, 
wliich  is  surrounded  by  rows  of  magnificent  elms  and 
maples.  Tlicre  are  two  banks,  and  a  new  brick  school- 
house,  erected  in  1*^77  at  an  expense  of  .$11,000.  The 
college  church  fronts  the  green  on  the  north,  and  has 
accommodations  for  1,000  hearers.  The  chief  attraction 
of  the  village  is  Dartmouth  College,  with  its  nine  build- 
ings. Tlierc  are  five  working  departments  :  the  academi- 
cal, medical,  engineering,  scientific  and  agricultural. 
Tlie  two  buildings  of  the  latter  department  furnish  a 
commons  hall  and  a  museum.  In  the  last-named  building 
are  placed  tlie  specimens  collected  I)}'  the  State  geologist. 
Plymouth  (population  about  1,700),  the  second  shire 


place.  The  court-house,  a  brick  structure,  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  The  nmnufactures,  which  amount  to  $225,000 
yearly,  consist  mainly  of  the  "Plymouth"  buck  glove, 
leather  gloves  and  liunl)er.  There  are  two  churches, — 
Congregational  and  Methodist.  The  State  Normal 
Scliool  is  located  here. 

Other  towns  in  Grafton  County  arc  :  Canaan  (popula- 
tion, 1,877),  containing  four  villages  and  an  academy: 
Orfoui),*  Lyme  and  Piermont,  with  a  respective  pppula- 

*  Just  south  of  the  village  is  the  finest  Inirn  in  the  St.atc,  iMiilt  by  Mr.  S. 
S.  Houghton  of  Boston  at  a  cost  of  #'30,000.  The  dimensions  are  260  by 
GO  feet,  witii  an  L  ICQ  by  60  feet,  and  it  covers  over  half  an  aero.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  stock-barn,  while  the  linished  portion  is  used  as  a  residence. 
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tion  of  1,118,  1,358  and  792,  each  situated  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  the  foimer  having  rich  interval  laud, 
rendering  the  town  one  of  the  best  agricultutural  town- 
ships in  the  State,  and  also  containing  the  eminence 
known  as  Mt.  Cuba,  and  a  village  of  suriDassing  loveli- 
ness :  Bath  (1,168),  another  river  town:  Ashlaxd 
(885) ,  situated  on  Squam  River,  not  lar  from  its  junction 
with  the  Pemigewasset,  engaged  in  extensive  and  vaiied 
manufactures:  Bristol  (1,416),  another  important  man- 
ufacturing town  at  the  junction  of  Newfound  River  and 
the  Pemigewasset:  Rumxey  (1.164),  one  of  the  most 
romantic  places  in  the  State,  hiug  in  the  valley-  of 
Baker's  River,  with  Mount  Stinson  on  the  east,  and 
Mount  Carr  on  the  west :  Laxdaff  and  Holderness 
(jjopulation,  882  and  793),  agricultural  towns  of  con- 
siderable importance:  and  Cajiptox  (1,226),  alarming 
town,  ha-\-ing  some  manufactures. 

None  of  the  remaining  towns  in  the  countj-  have  large 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  interests.  Wextwortk 
(population,  971),  has  some  interval,  but  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  territory'  is  broken,  hilly,  and  even 
mountainous.    Mica  is  obtained  in  Graftox  (907) ,  and 
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in  the  towns  around  the  White  and  Franconia  mountains 
much  lumber  is  prepared.  Agriculture,  however,  is  the 
main  occupation.  The  towns  in  the  northern  part, 
notably  Bethlehem  (998)  and  Fraxcoxia  (550),  are 
among  the  most  celebrp,ted  resorts  for  summer  travellers. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  weed  known  as 
"  Roman  wormwood,"  the  su^jposed  cause  of  the  disease 
called  "  ha}'  fever,"  Bethlehem  has  become  the  favorite 
retreat  during  its  season.  It  is  estimated,  that  in  Beth- 
lehem alone  nearh'  $200,000  are  invested  in  hotels  and 
summer  boarding-houses.  The  Sinclair  House  will  accom- 
modate 150  guests.  The  Maplewood  House  is  the 
largest,  and  will  accommodate  600  guests. 

Franconia  is  also  very  attractive  to  summer  travellers. 
At  the  foot  of  Cannon  Mountain,  near  Echo  Lake,  is  tlic 
Profile  House,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  "White  Mountain 
region.  It  has  had  at  one  time  over  600  guests.  It  is 
probably  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  mountain  hotels. 
The  unsurpassed  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  large  number  of  natural  objects  of  curiosity 
and  wonder,  attract  numerous  visitors  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


HILLSBOROUGH  COUXTY. 


BY  REV.  DAXIEL  GOODWIN. 


Hillsborough  County  ranks  first  in  the  State  in 
population,  wealth  and  manufactures.  It  was  incor- 
porated March  19,  1771,  and  received  its  name  from 
tlie  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  one  of  the  privv  council  of 
George  III.  It  contains  31  towns,  10  having  been  in- 
coq)orated  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  12  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  the  remainder  by  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire. 

It  is  situated  in  the  southern  central  part  of  the  State, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  tiie  Merrimaclc.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  nortii  by  Memmack  County  ;  east  by  Rockingham 
County  ;  south  by  Massachusetts  ;  west  by  Cheshire  and 
Sullivan  counties,  and  has  an  area  of  287,451  acres  of 
improved  land. 

The  county  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  mikI  liistoric  rivers, 
which  have  contributed  much  to  its  rchuivc  importance, 
in  rcsjject  to  Avealtli,  ciiaracter  and  influenc(?.  Ciiief 
among  these  streams  is  the  Memmack,  witli  its  numer- 
ous tributaries,   whieh  furiiisiics   dout)]e  the  ;iv:iilaKfo 


water-power,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  rivers  of  France,  and 
turns  more  spindles  and  other  machinery  than  any  other 
river  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  .There  are  also  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
famous  Massaljesic  Lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  Small  and  beautiful  bodies  of  water  are  found 
also  in  Ilollis,  Brooklino,  Amherst  and  elsewhere. 

The  mountains  of  this  county,  though  less  lofty  than 
those  further  northward,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  his- 
toric associations  and  interest.  They  vary  from  souui 
1,200  to  more  than  2,200  feet  in  height.  Among  the 
more  noted  are  tlie  Uncanoonucs,  Pack  Monadnock, 
Crotched  Mountain,  Bald  INIountain  and  Duncan  Hill. 

The  Meriimack  ^'all('y,  with  its  (lowing  streams  ;nul 
fertile  vales,  ])ecamc,  finni  llic  fiist,  an  ol)Je('t  of  inter- 
est and  attraction  to  the  white  man,  as  it  had  long  been 
to  the  Indian.  As  earl}' as  1652,  it  was  explored  and 
surveyed  by  Capls.  Willai'l  .lolnison,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  cei'tain  parties  in  iJoston.  who  laid  open  to  the 
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eager  gaze  of  the  adventurer  its  rieh  basin  and  valuable 
fishing-grounds. 

Numerous  tribes  and  families  of  the  Indians  had  estab- 
lished themselves  along  the  various  streams  and  vaUej-s, 
subsisting  mainly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  by  culti- 
^  ating  the  maize-plant.  As  thej'  were  the  original  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  and  had  their  settlements  and  cleared 
fields,  they  had  a  valid  claim  to  the  land  thej'  occupied. 
Mason  and  Gorges,  who  had  received  from  the  king  of 
England  a  patent  or  title  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  North 
America,  apparently  holding  that  the  Indians  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  men  were  bound  to  respect, 
entirely  ignored  the  claims  of  the  natives.  The  earh' 
settlers  thought  differentlj-,  and  jDurchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  paid  for,  ever}-  foot  of  land  they  obtained.  Hon. 
Charles  Bell,  in  his  semi-centennial  address  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society',  says:  "There  is 
abundant  evidence  still  surviving  to  show  that  ever}'  rood 
of  land  occupied  b}'  the  white  men  for  a  centur}'  after 
they  sat  down  at  Piscataquack,  was  faii  h*  purchased  from 
the  Indian  proprietors,  and  honestly  paid  for." 

Previous  to  1673  numerous  grants  of  land  had  been 
made  to  various  parties,  and  in  that  year  these  grants 
M-ere  merged  in  one  township,  and  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Dunstable.  This  township  was  ver}'  large, 
including  more  than  200  square  miles  of  land,  and  em- 
bracing what  are  now  Nashua,  Hollis,  Dunstable,  Hud- 
son and  Tyngsborough,  with  part  of  Amherst,  Milford, 
Litchfield,  Londonderry,  Pelham,  Brookline,  Pepperell 
and  Town  send. 

In  1741  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  was  established,  severing  the  town- 
ship of  Dunstable,  and  bringing  about  two-thirds  of  its 
territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  State. 
This  transaction,  though  distasteful  to  man}-  at  the  time, 
had,  nevertheless,  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  territory  in  question. 

In  174G  the  territory  was  again  divided,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire,  forming  the  towns  of  Dun- 
stable, Hollis,  Merrimack  and  Monson,  now  partly  in- 
cluded in  MiUbrd. 

Among  the  early  proprietors  of  Dunstable,  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Colony — some  of  whom,  with  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  moved  hither  at  an  early  period,  and 
took  up  their  residence — were  Gov.  Dudley  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Weld,  who  married  daughters  of  Hon.  Edward 
Tyng,  Thomas  Brattle,  Peter  Bulkley,  Hezekiah  Usher, 
Elisha  Hutchinson,  Francis  Cook,  and  others.  These 
men  became  assistants  and  magistrates  in  the  Colony. 

This  southern  portion  of  Hillsborough  County  must 
have  been  settled  previous  to  1G73.    Dunstable  was  the 


frontier  settlement  for  over  50  years,  and  hence  was 
subjected  to  the  hardships  and  cruelties  incident  to  occa- 
sional conflicts  with  the  savages.  Though  the  Indians 
of  this  region  were  naturally  of  mild  disposition,  and 
although  they  had  actually  sold  their  landed  possessions 
to  the  colonists,  and  been  paid  therefor,  yet  it  was  not 
without  bitter  regrets  and  gloomy  forebodings  that  they 
at  last  beheld  their  loved  hunting-grounds  and  the  burial- 
places  of  their  ancestors  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  race.  These  regrets  easily  kindled  into  resent- 
ment and  rage.  Another  circumstance  which  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  was  the  obvious  diminution  of  their  own 
numbers,  and  the  somewhat  rapid  increase  of  the  colo- 
nists. 

Although  during  the  bloody  conflict  known  as  King 
Philip's  war  there  was  little  or  no  fighting  within  the 
limits  of  old  Dunstable,  yet  such  was  the  wide-spread 
alarm,  that  all  the  inhabitants  left  the  town,  except  the 
stout-hearted  Jonathan  Tyng.  He  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  for  aid,  which  was  granted. 
A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  his  relief. 

In  1691  the  Indians  made  two  attacks  upon  Dunsta- 
ble, and  killed  several  persons.  These  were  trying 
times,  and  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  fled  a  second 
time,  and  sought  protection  elsewhere.  In  1702,  1706, 
and  again  in  1724,  the  savages  made  inroads  into  the 
southern  portion  of  Hillsborough  County,  and  killed  or 
captured  several  persons.  In  1725  Capt.  John  Lovewell 
of  Dunstable  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and 
marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  at  Lovewell's  Pond,  in  Fryeburg,  Me. 
Eleven  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  and  16  killed, 
among  the  latter  Capt.  Lovewell,  Lieut.  Farwell,  and 
Ensign  Robbins  of  Dunstable.  The  famous  chief,  Pau- 
gus,  fell  during  the  fight. 

This  event,  though  disastrous  to  the  settlers  for  the 
time,  nevertheless  taught  the  Indians  a  salutary  lesson, 
that  "  swift  retribution  was  sure  to  follow  their  savage 
cruelties  to  the  settlers." 

A  word  should  be^said  with  respect  to  those  persons 
who  settled  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  outside  of  the  limits  of  old  Dunstable.  They 
were  mostly  English  and  Scotch-Irish — largely  of  the 
latter  nationality.  The  last  named,  though  not  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Puritan  or  Pilgrim  stock,  nevertheless  held 
"like  precious  faith"  with  those,  and  were  no  less 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty  and  free  institutions.  Perse- 
cuted in  England,  they  had  fled  to  Ireland.  Persecuted 
still,  in  1718  a  company  of  120  families  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  16  of  these  families  settled  the  next 
year  in  Nutfield,  now  Londonderry.     Here,  by  their 
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'  industry  aud  economy,  they  prospered  and  increased. 
I  Colonies  ■went  out  in  all  directions.    "A  large  number 
of  the  pioneers  of  ci\-ili2ation  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  from 
1  this  town."    During  25  j'ears  subsequent  to  1750,  "ten 
I  distinct  settlements  were  made  by  emigi'ants  from  Lon- 
'  donderry,  all  of  which  have  become  towns  of  influence 
and  importance  in  New  Hampshire." 

These  colonists,  by  theh*  integrity,  industrj-,  economy-, 
and  firm  religious_faith,  made  a  deep  and  salutary'  im- 
pression upon  every  communit}*  in  which  the}'  lived. 
The  names  of  McGregor,  Pinkerton,  Taylor,  McKeen, 
Duncan,  BeU,  Patterson,  Aiken,  McFarland,  Gregg, 
Stark,  Thornton,  Greeley  and  Adams  fill  an  honored 
place  in  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  historj-  of  our 
State. 

The  Scotch  Presbj'terian  element,  thus  introduced 
from  Londonderry,  became  an  important  and  A-aluable 
factor  in  the  early,  and  no  less  in  the  later,  history  of 
Bedford.  New  Boston,  Antrim,  Peterborough,  Manches- 
ter. Litchfield.  Hudson,  Francestown  and  Deering. 

The  second  element  of  immigration  which  entered 
largeh'  into  the  early  historv  of  this  count}'  was  from 
Massachusetts,  of  English  origin,  and  of  the  Puritan 
faith.  At  first  there  was  some  want  of  harmonj'  between 
the  two  elements,  and  misunderstandings  arose  ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  the  two  classes  of  immigrants  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  each  other's  character  and  virtues, 
and  the  result  was  co-operation  and  assimilation. 

In  most  of  the  towns  above  named,  the  Presbj'terian 
.  element  predominating,  churches  of  that  order  were 
organized  at  the  outset.  In  Amherst,  Milford,  HoUis, 
Merrimack,  "Wilton,  Mount  Vernon,  Lyndeborough,  New 
Ipswich,  Hillsborough,  Mason,  Temple,  Hancock,  Brook- 
hne  and  Nashua,  settlers  of  English  ancestry  being  most 
numerous,  Congregational  churches  were  the  first  eccle- 
siastical product.  Churches  of  other  denominations 
sprang  up  in  various  towns  of  the  county  at  a  later 
period. 

'  The  original  settlers  of  this  county  were  the  warm 
friends  and  generous  patrons  of  popular  and  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  meeting-house  and  school-house  were  the 
first  public  edifices  erected  b}'  their  hands.  Aj)i)ieton 
Academy,  at  New  Ipswich,  chartered  in  1789,  and  Fran- 
cestown Academy,  chartered  in  1818,  have  ever  main- 
tained a  high  rank,  and  been  liberally  patronized.  In 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  high  school,  witli  its 
ample  equipments,  takes  the  place  of  the  academy. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  towns  of  this  county 
were  organized  at  an  early  period.  The  principle  which 
led  to  this  organization  was  that  of  mutual  protection 


ahd  security.    These  town  organizations  are  the  purest  i 
democracies  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Together  with  the  | 
church  and  the  school,  they  are  the  corner-stones  of  the 
temple  of  libert^y.    Through  their  combined  agency,  we 
have  free  men,  free  thought,  free  speech. 

" Town  meetings,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "are  to  lib- 
erty what  primary  schools  are  to  science  ;  thej'  bring  it 
within  the  people's  reach ;  they  teach  men  how  to  vise 
and  how  to  enjoy  it."  As  another  writer  has  fitly  said, 
"  This  element  of  popular  liberty  was  so  important  j 
through  the  whole  colonial  history  of  New  England,  that  ' 
it  has  been  affii-med  with  great  truth,  that  the  American 
Revolution  had  its  birth  in  the  town-meetings  and  school- 
houses  of  the  scattered  colonists." 

In  the  arduous  struggle  for  liberty',  known  as  the 
Revolution,  Hillsborough  County  bore  an  important  part. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  "  History  of  Dunstable,"  says  that,  in  i 
Maj',  1775,  this  county,  with  a  population  of  15,948,  [ 
had  650  men  in  the  army  ;  that  is,  more  than  one  in  ever}' 
25  of  its  inhabitants.    The  famous  hero  and  veteran,  [ 
Gen.  John  Stark,  then  a  resident  of  this  county,  was  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  bloody  struggle.    This  gallant 
soldier  and  his  noble  compatriots,  by  their  courage  and 
valor  displayed  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington,  did 
much  toward  securing  the  final  success  of  the  colonists. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  Hillsborough  County  have  com- 
prised many  men  of  high  ability  and  eminence.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Judge  Timothy  Farrar,  first 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under  the  new 
constitution  of  New  Ilampshii-e, — a  man  whom  Daniel 
"Webster  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  abilities,  his 
integrity,  and  his  judicial  impartiality  ;  also,  Judge  Jere- 
miah Smith,  "distinguished  as  a  jurist  of  great  legal 
acuteness  and  rare  integrity,"  eminent  not  only  as  an 
attorney,  but  also  as  a  peace-maker^  in  his  native  town 
of  Peterborough.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  ' 
BeUs,  Athertons,  Woodl^urys  and  Pierces  have  been 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Hillsborough  County  has  been  frequently  represented 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  New  Ilampshu-e.  Of 
natives  or  residents  of  the  county,  tile  following  named 
gentlemen  have  held  that  important  position  :  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Levi  Woodbury,  David  L.  Morrill,  Benjamin 
Pierce,  John  II.  Steele,  Frederick  Smyth,  James  A. 
"Weston,  Ezekiel  Straw  and  Person  C.  Cheney. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a  president  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  Pierce,  was  a  native  of  this 
county. 

The  pulpit  of  Hillsborough  County  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  one  of  great  infiueiic(!  and  power.    It  has  , 
largely  confiolicfl  tlic  ciliicMt ionai  interests,  and  given  j 
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shape  to  the  politics  of  the  count}-.  The  ministers  of 
the  •  standing  order,'  "  says  Prof.  Sanborn,  in  his  "  IIi"s- 
tor}-  of  New  Hampshire,"  "  became  politicians  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  sense.  They  sought  to  make  human 
law  identical  with  the  divine." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  early  ministers  of  this 
county  were  not  only  men  of  marked  abilities  and  strong 
character,  but  also  of  high  culture.  Rev.  Stephen 
FaiTar,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Ipswich,  was 
one  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "sanctity  of  manners, 
devotion  to  God,  and  benevolcncte  to  man,  were  the 
great  leading  traits  of  his  character."  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Church  of  Pelham,  a  sound  theologian  and  an  instruc- 
tive jDreacher,  acquired  a  wide  fame  hy  his  zealous  pro- 
motion of  education  and  all  matters  of  public  interest 
and  utility.  Rev.  Ephraim  P.  Bradford  was  settled  in 
New  Boston.  One  who  knew  him  well  says:  "Mr. 
Bradford  was  literalty  one  of  nature's  noblemen ;  of 
princely  person,  with  sonorous,  commanding  voice,  ex- 
ceedinglj'  fluent  and  accurate  in  speech,  moulded  some- 
what after  Johnson's  st^'le."  Such  were  his  talents  and 
abilities  that  he  might  have  acceptably-  filled  an)-  pulpit  in 
j  the  land.    Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  Moore  of  Milford  ;  Rev. 

Dr.  "Whiton  of  Antrim ;  Rev.  Dr.  Day  of  Hollis ;  Rev. 
,  Dr.  Silas  Aiken  of  Amherst,  and  later  of  Park  Street 
'  Church,  Boston,  were  jJi'ominent  among  the  ministry  of 
the  count}'. 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  president  of  Dartmouth 
College  for  many  years,  and  possessing  a  world-wide 
fame  as  a  disciplinarian  and  educator,  was  for  some  12 
I  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Amherst.  Many  others 
might  be  named  who  ' '  served  their  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,"  with  no  less  of  fidelity  and  consecration. 

The  medical  profession  in  Hillsborough  County  has 
embraced  many  men  of  high  attainments  and  great  skill. 
Dr.  Matthias  Spalding,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1798, 
located  in  Amherst  in  1806,  gained  a  wide  reputation  as 
a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon.  In  social  qualities. 
Christian  urbanity  and  unwavering  principle,  he  had  no 
superiors. 

Dr.  Daniel  Adams  of  Mount  Vernon  was  distin- 
guished as  a  j^hj'sician,  and  as  the  author  of  the  excel- 
;  lent  arithmetic  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  marked 
l)y  fine  social  qualities  and  firm  religious  faith. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood,  M.  D.,  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1775,  settled  first  in  Hollis,  and  afterwards  in 
Wilton,  where  he  gained,  and  retained  for  more  than  50 
years,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  church  in  that  town,  and  was  afterwards 
one  of  its  strongest  pillars. 


Dr.  Jonathan  Parker,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence  in  Litchfield. 

Matthew  Thornton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was,  before  the  Revolution,  a 
physician  of  repute.    He  once  resided  in  Merrimack. 

Reuben  Dimond  Muzzey,  a  well-known  physician  and 
author,  resided  in  early  life  in  Amherst.  He  was  for  a 
time  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Miami  Medical  College. 

Our  count}'  has  not  been  prolific  in  journalists.  The  late 
Isaac  Hill,  though  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  commenced 
his  journalistic  career  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  N.  H. 
He  established  the  "New  Hampshire  Patriot "  in  Con- 
cord, in  1809. 

Luther  Roby,  a  native  of  Amherst,  removed  to  Con- 
cord, where,  in  1822,  he  established  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire Statesman." 

John  Farmer,  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  a  native  of 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life  in  Amherst,  N.  H. 

The  far-famed  Horace  Greelej'  was  a  native  of  Am- 
herst. "  Possessing  but  few  of  the  advantages  enjoj'ed 
l)y  youth  at  the  present  day,  b}'  his  energy  and  perse- 
verance he  wrought  his  wa}-  up  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  a  commanding  position  among  the  journalists 
of  the  country  and  the  world.  The  '  Tribune,'  with 
1,250,000  readers,  was  a  power  in  the  land,  and  its 
editor-in-chief  well  deserved  the  title  given  him  by  a 
distinguished  contemporary-,  —  '  Our  later  Franklin.'  He 
died  Nov.  29,  1872." 

The  inhabitants  of  Hillsborough  Count}'  have  been 
distinguished,  from  the  outset,  by  patriotism  and  public 
spirit.  The  annals  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  war  of 
1812,  furnish  ample  proof  of  this  fact.  Nor  did  the 
people  fall  behind  in  the  late  protracted  and  sanguinary 
struggie  of  the  Rebellion.  Several  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiments  were  raised  and  furnished  with  officers, 
wholly  or  largely  within  this  county.  It  might  seem 
invidious  to  particularize  where  all  did  so  well.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  i^ldiers  of  Hillsborough  County  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  "  in  the  day  of  battle." 
Among  officers  coming  from  this  county,  may  be  named 
Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Nashua;  Gen.  Joseph  C. 
Abbott,  Manchester ;  Col.  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  Mil- 
ford  ;  Col.  Samuel  Q.  Langley,  Manchester  ;  Col.  Charles 
Scott,  Peterborough ;  Col.  Oliver  W.  Lull,  Milford ; 
Col.  Michael  T.  Donohoe,  Manchester ;  Col.  George 
Bowers,  Nashua ;  Col.  Dana  W.  King,  Nashua ;  Col. 
John  F.  Marsh,  Hudson. 

The  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  county  during 
the  war  was  4,683.    It  is  thought  that  not  less  than  one- 
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third  of  this  number  -were  killed,  or  died  of  wounds 
received  or  sickness  couti-acted  in  the  seiTice. 

Manchester  is  the  most  impoi-tant  city,  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  count)',  and  mainly  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Men-imack.  This  town,  then  called  Derr}*- 
ficld,  was  incorporated  in  17.")1.  It  was  settled  as  early 
as  173G  b}- Archibald  Stark  (father  of  Gen.  John  Stark) 
and  others.  In  1775,  the  town  contained  only  285  in- 
habitants ;  in  1820,  only  762.  The  present  population 
is  nearly  30,000.  A  most  wonderful  growth  within  the 
last  60  years. 

"  The  rise,  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  —  the  largest 
cit}'  in  the  State  —  have  been  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  its  great  manufacturing  interests.  There  are  now 
in  the  citj'  four  large  corporations  ;  viz.,  the  Amoskeag, 
the  Stark,  the  Manchester  and  the  Langdon,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  86,750,000 ;  besides  many  other 
manufacturing  establishments  of  less  importance." 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was  commenced  in 
1809,  at  Amoskeag  Village,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  included  mthin  the  limits  of  Goffstown. 
The  next  3'ear,  as  the  business  proved  successful,  a  stock 
company  was  formed  and  incoiporated,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Amoskeag  Cotton  and  "Wool  Company."  Great 
success  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  companj*.  In  1830-31 , 
immense  tracts  of  land,  comprising  more  than  1,500 
acres,  were  purchased  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A 
new  compan}-  —  the  ' '  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "  —  was  formed,  in  which  the  old  company  was 
merged.  A  new  stone  dam  was  constructed  ;  also,  two 
canals,  with  guaid  locks.  The  present  capital  oi"  the 
compan}'  is  $3,000,000.  They  liave  ten  mills,  which  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  countr}-.  They  emplo}'  4,000 
persons,  have  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $1,100,000,  and 
manufacture  A'early  24.000,000  yards  of  cloth. 

Besides,  this  corporation  owns  all  the  land  and  all  the 
water-power  used  and  occupied  hy  all  the  other  mills  and 
shops.  The  needful  land  and  power  is  rented  to  the 
other  corporations  at  low  rates.  From  a  recent  report 
of  the  treasurer,  it  appears  that  the  annual  di\  idcnds  for 
the  last  40  years  have  averaged  13  per  cent.  ;  the  total 
value  of  the  propert\'  is  now  §5,300,000  ;  there  is  also  a 
reserve  fund  of  some  81,700,000. 

The  Stark  Mills  Companj'  was  incoqjorated  in  1838, 
with  a  capital  of  81,250,000. 

The  Manchester  Print  "Works,  originating  in  183!),  has 
a  capital  of  §2,000,000,  and  occupies  six  mills. 

The  Langdon  Mills  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1857,  with  a  capital  of  8500,000. 

The  Manchester  Gas-light  Company,  incorporated  in 
1841,  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  had  laid,  in  1873^ 


twent3'-one  miles  of  gas-pipe,  and  has  capacitj-  to  furnish 
daily  300,000  feet  of  gas. 

The  Manchester  Locomotive  "Works  has  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  employs  675  hands,  and  has  an  annual  product 
of  150  locomotives,  besides  castings  of  every  description. 

Besides  the  above,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Mancliester  "Water  "Works,  which  bring  water  from  Lake 
Massabesic,  and  arc  capable  of  furnishing  over  five  mil- 
lions of  gallons  daily, —enough  to  supply  a  citj'  of 
125,000  inhabitants.   The  entire  cost  was  about  $625,000. 

Manchester  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  other 
literar}'  institutions.  It  has  45  schools,  36  of  which  arc 
graded.  The  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  lots 
is  $220,000. 

Xo  citj-  in  New  England  makes  better  provision  or 
more  generous  appropriations  for  school  purposes  than 
does  Manchester. 

The  State  Reform  School,  chartered  in  1856,  stands 
on  a  delightful  eminence,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  grounds  contain  110  acres,  and  the  buildings  are  of 
suitable  size  and  character.  The  institution  is  reforma- 
tory rather  than  penal,  and  is  supported  l>y  annual  ap- 
propriations b}'  the  Legislature,  and  hy  donations,  and 
the  income  of  certain  legacies. 

The  leading  newspapers  arc  the  ' '  Mirror  and  Ameri- 
can "  (dail}-),  "Mirror  and  Farmer"  (weekly),  "Man- 
chester Daily  Union,"  "Union  Democrat"  (weekly), 
and  the  "  Isew  Hampshire  Journal  of  Music  "  (monthly) . 

Manchester  has  a  fine  public  library  of  some  20,000 
volumes,  in  a  beautiful  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  banks,  in  which  is 
placed  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  depos- 
ited in  all  the  savings  banks  of  the  State. 

There  are  15  public  halls,  of  which  the  Citj-  Hall, 
built  in  1845,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000,  Sm3-th's  Hall, 
and  Music  Ilall  are  tlie  chief. 

The  combined  Valley  and  Pine  Grove  cemeteries,  con- 
taining some  60  acres,  arc  pleasantly'  located  along  the 
meandering  Mill  Brook,  and  arc  laid  out  with  nuieh  care 
and  taste.  Otlier  cemeteries  —  three  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  —  arc  found  within  the  city  limits. 

The  cluirches  of  the  city  represent  the  leading  denom- 
inations, and  are  17  in  number. 

There  are  some  singular  circumstances  connected  with 
the  early  religious  history  of  tlie  town.  Not  till  90  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was  a  minister  settled 
within  its  liniits.  No  house  of  worship  was  completed 
within  the  town,  nor  were  public  schools  introduced,  till 
very  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  a  correlative 
fact,  it  may  1)e  added  that  "  for  nearly  a  century  after 
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the  settlement  of  the  town,  neither  hiMTer,  doctor,  nor 
niinistor  was  found  among  its  penn.Tnent  inhabitants. 
And  so  far  as  known,  no  man  born  in  town  dining  that 
period  devoted  his  life  to  the  piu'snit  of  an}'  one  of  those 
professions."  These  circumstances  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  paralleled  in  American  history. 

Tlie  CongTegational  pulpits  of  the  city  have  been  ably 
fiUed.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  for  nearly-  30  ^-ears.  The  Franklin  Street 
Church  has  enjoyed  the  pastoral  ministrations  of  such 
men  as  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
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Pres.  S.  C.  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Rev. 
W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

The  gubernatorial  chair  has  been  filled  since  1865, 
eight  3'ears  in  tlie  thirteen,  by  gentlemen  from  Manches- 
ter. Messrs.  Frederick  Smyth,  James  A.  Weston,  Eze- 
kiel  A.  Straw,  and  P.  C.  Cheney  each  occupied  the  chair 
of  State  for  two  years. 

The  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Press  have  found  able 
representatives  in  Manchester.  We  need  not  montion 
such  men  as  Hon.  Daniel  Clark,  Hon.  John  B.  Clarke, 
Hon.  G.  W.  Morrison,  Hon.  David  Cross,  Hon.  C.  R. 
Mon-i-son,  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  Judge  C.  W.  Stanley, 
Hon.  Samuel  N.  Bell,  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Clark,  Hon.  James 
F.  Briggs,  Hon.  Moody  Curric)',  Hon.  J.  P.  Newell, 
and  Cr.  \V.  RirUUe.  Esq. 


The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 
professions,  in  trade,  and  in  transportation,  is  estimated 
at  2,700,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  cit}' 
has  an  extensive  trade,  affording  a  good  market  for  the 
country  around  within  a  radius  of  eight  to  fifteen  miles, 
thus  furnishing  facilities  for  marketing  to  an  outside  pop- 
ulation of  some  15,000  persons. 

Nashua  is  the  second  and  only  remaining  city  in  Hills- 
borough Count}'.    It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Merrimack,  and  is  nearlj'  equally  divided  hy 
the  Nashua  River,  which  gives  name  to  the  cit}-.    On  the 
south  the  cit}'  extends  to  the  State  line.    It  has 
an  area  of  18,898  acres,  and  has  an  agreeably 
diversified  surface.     Together  with  the  other 
towns  which  were,  as  we  have  seen,  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  "old  Dunstable,"  Nashua 
was  chartered  in  1G73.    It  took  its  present  name 
Jan.  1,  1837.     Its  present  population  is  about 
13,000.    It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water- 
power,  furnished  hy  the  Nashua  River  and  b}' 
Salmon  Brook. 

In  June,  1823,  the  Nashua  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  Mill  No.  1  was  erected,  and  went 
into  partial  operation  in  1825.  The  corporation 
now  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  ;  employs  1,100 
hands,  and  manufactures  17,500,000  j-ards  of 
cloth  per  annum. 

About  1825  the  Indian  Head  Company'  was  in- 
corporated, which,  in  1830,  became  the  Jackson 
Compan}'.  This  companj'  runs  22,000  spindles, 
and  turns  out  9,000,000  yards  of  cloth  each  year. 

The  Vale  Mills,  at  the  Harbor,  erected  about  j 
1845,  have  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  employ  j 
some  80  hands.  | 
About  184:5,  several  manufacturing  enterprises  ; 
sprung  up.    Among  them  were  the  manufacture  of  shut- 
tles and  bobbins  ;  that  of  locks  and  knobs  ;  also,  Wil- 
liams's Iron  Foundry,  with  Gage's  Machine  Shop.  The 
Nashua  Iron  Company  was  incorpoi'ated  in  1847.    It  j 
now  has  a  capitirt  of  $500,000.    At  a  somewhat  later  | 
period,  the  Underhill  Edge-Tool  Compau}',  Otterson's 
Iron   Foundry,   the   Francestown    Soapstone  Works, 
Gregg's  Door,  Sash  and  Blind  Factory,  the  Nashua  Card 
and  Glazed  Paper  Company,  and  other  similar  enter- 
prises, were  started,  and  came  into  successful  operation. 

Nashua  ranks  second  among  the  cities  of  the  State  in 
respect  to  the  value  of  its  manufactures. 

The  schools  and  school-houses  of  Nashua  are  highl}'- 
creditable  to  the  city.  The  high-school  liuilding  is  the 
finest  structure  of  tlie  kind  which  the  State  affords.  It 
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was  completed  in  1874,  and  cost  SlOO.OOO.  In  location, 
architectural  beauty,  and  in  furniture  and  equipments,  it 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Altogether,  the  citj-  has 
17  school-houses. 

The  Nashua  Literary  Institution,  incorporated  in  l<s40^ 
is  under  the  chai'ge  of  David  Crosby,  so  long  and  fiivor- 
ably  known  as  an  educator. 

Nashua  has  an  excellent  public  librarv,  comprising 
more  than  6.000  volumes,  free  to  ever}-  citizen  of  the 
city. 

Two  newspapers  —  the  "Telegraph"  and  the 
zette"  —  are  published  in  the  city,  each  appear- 
ing in  a  daily  as  well  as  a  weekl}-  edition. 

There  is  no  lack  of  banks  and  hotels  in  Nashua. 

The  first  church  was  organized  Dec.  16,  1685, 
and  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  was 
ordained  on  the  same  day.  It  has  had.  during 
the  interval  of  193  years.  15  pastors,  of  whom 
Rev.  Joseph  Kidder  held  the  pastorate  51  years. 
There  are  now  11  churches  in  the  city.  There 
are  many  public  and  private  edifices  which  do 
credit  to  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  Nashua.  The  city  hall  is  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  brick. 

The  Pennichuck  Water  Works  were  constructed 
in  1854,  and  furnish  the  city  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  soft  water. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Nashua,  comprising 
six  radiating  lines  of  road,  are  excellent. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Nashua  were  the 
names  of  Weld,  Blanchard,  Waldo,  Cummings 
and  Lovewell. 

Nashua  counts  among  her  prominent  citizens 
at  the  present  time.  Gen.  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
Hons.  G.  Y.  and  A.  AY.  Sawyer,  Hon.  Samuel 
T.  Worcester,  Hon.  George  A.  Ramsdell.  Col. 
Gilman  Scripture,  Hon.  B.  E.  Emerson,  Hon.  Charles 
Williams,  Dr.  Edward  Spalding.  Hon.  Frank  IMcKean 
and  Hon.  O.  C.  Moore. 

The  several  cemeteries  are  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
good  condition.  , 

MiLKoui)  is  situated  on  the  Souhegan  River,  about  11 
miles  north-west  from  Nashua.  Tlu;  location  is  pleasant. 
The  citizens  are  enterprising  and  prosperous.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  174G,  and  took  its  present  name  in 
17!)4.  It  has  a  population  of  2,G06.  Manufacturing  and 
trade  are  important  branches  of  business.  Still,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  thrive  liy 
it.  There  are  annually  manufactured  in  this  town  813,- 
000  yards  of  cotton  goods;  8260,000  worth  of  caipets, 
&c.,  and  153,000  pounds  of  knitting  and  tidy  yarn, 


valued  at  8107,000.  Nearly  all  branches  of  business  are 
carried  on  here. 

There  are  13  schools  in  tlie  town,  5  churches,  2  banks, 
and  1  newspaper,  —  the  "  Milford  Enterprise." 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  Nov.  19, 
1788.    Rev.  H,  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  and  installed  j 
Oct.  13,  1802,  and  continued  in  office  till  1836.  | 

Milford  has  a  fine  town  hall,  erected  at  an  expense  of  1 
$45,000.  j 

Among  tlie  early  settlers  of  Milford  we  find  the  names  j 
of  Burns,  Hopkins,  Jones,  Peabody,  Hutchinson,  Brad 
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ford.  Town,  AA^allace,  and  Capt.  Josiah  Crosln',  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

The  citizens  of  Milford  evinced  their  patriotism  in  the 
late  war  of  the  Rebellion  ;  no  less  than  60  men,  among 
them  Col.  O.  W.  Lull,  having  laid  down  llieir  lives  in  ilu- 
war,  or  in  consequence  of  it. 

Those  famous  singers,  the  "Hutchinson  FMniily,'"  are 
lineal  descendants  of  tlie  Nallian  Hutchinson  nicntidnccl 
in  the  early  records  among  the  first  settlers. 

Prominent  citizens,  at  the  i)resent  time,  arc  Hon. 
Bainbridge  AVadleigh  ;  Gill)ert  A\'adleigh,  Esq.  ;  Robert 
Wallace,  Esq.;  C.  S.  Averill,  Escj ;  Hon.  William 
Ramsdell,  AV'illiam  Gilson,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Petkubouough  is  a  thriving  and  energetic  town,  situ- 
ated in  the  western  ji.'irt  of  the  county,  on  the  Contoo- 
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j  cook  River.    The  first  permanent  settlement  was  Bffected 

in  1749.  All  of  the  first  settlers  were  of  the  Scotch- 
I  Irish  nationality.  The  town  was  incorporated  Jan.  17, 
I  17G0,  and  took  its  name  from  Peter  Prcscott  of  Concord. 

]Mass.    The  present  population  is  2,23G. 

There  are  several  villages  in  the  town,  each  of  which 

is  more  or  less  a  centre  of  trade  and  manufacturing 

interests. 

The  centre  village  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Xubanusit  and  Contoocook  rivers,  and  is  a  very  thriving 
and  enterprising  place.  Peterborough  is  predominantly 
a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  town,  although  it  com- 
prises some  valuable  and  productive  farms.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  money  invested  in  manufactures  is  said 

'  to  be  $525,900  ;  giving  employment  to  some  500  persons. 
The  town  has  14  schools,  including  a  high  school;  a 
town  library  of  some  4,000  volumes  ;  a  newspaper,  —  the 
"  Transcript,"  —  and  five  church  edifices. 

The  first  church  was  organized  as  Presbyterian,  at  or 

I  before  the  year  1766.  At  a  later  period  this  church 
became  Unitarian. 

i  Of  prominent  citizens  in  the  past,  Jeremiah  Smith 
stands  at  the  head.    Col.  James  Miller,  afterwards  gen- 

,  eral  and  governor  of  Arkansas,  who  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  who,  on  being 
ordered  by  Gen.  Brown  to  take  a  certain  batter^',  made 
the  ever-memorable  reply,  "  I'll  try,  sir  !  "  w^as  a  native 
of  Peterborough.  In  the  words  of  another:  "Peter- 
borough has  furnished  manj'  eminent  men,  who  have 
adonied  the  bench,  the  chair  of  State,  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  halls  of  legislature  and  of  Congress." 

Weare  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  wealth}' 
fanning  towns  in  the  count}'.  Its  population  is  2,093. 
The  town  took  its  name  from  Hon.  Meshech  "Weare,  an 

I  earlj'  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  incorpo- 

'  rated  in  176  1. 

i  The  inhabitants  arc  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  although  there  are  some  important  manufac- 
tories in  the  town.  Tlie  products  of  the  soil  are  esti- 
mated at  tlie  annual  amount  of  $192,399. 

I  Tlierc  are  16  schools  in  the  toAvn,  and  6  churches, 
l)esides  2  societies  of  Friends.  Clinton  Grove  Seminary, 
C.  IL  Jones,  principal,  is  located  here. 

^^'II.■I<)N  is  located  on  the  Souhegan  River,  some  15 
miles  west  fi'om  Nashua,  and  on  the  Lowell,  Nashua  and 
Greenfield  Railroad.     The  situation  is  beautiful  and 

!  romantic,  particularly  so  with  reference  to  the  East  vil- 
lage.   It  was  first  settled  in  1738  by  three  families,  two 

;  named  I'utnam  and  one  named  Dale,  from  Danvers, 

{  Mass.  Hannali  I'utnam  was  the  first  white  cliild  l)orn  in 
the  town. 


The  town  was  incorporated  June  25,  1762,  and  derives 
its  name  from  Wilton,  a  manufacturing  district  in  En- 
gland.   It  has  at  present  a  population  of  1,974. 

There  are  manufactures  of  various  kinds  in  the  town. 
Jt  is  said  that  but  one  other  town  in  the  State  —  Bed- 
ford —  produces  annually  a  greater  quantity  of  milk. 

The  soil  of  Wilton  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  yields 
rich  returns  to  the  industrious  husbandman. 

The  town  has  13  schools.,  a  public  library  of  some 
1,200  volumes,  and  4  churches. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  Dec.  14, 
1763,  Rev.  Jonathan  Livermore,  pastor.  Under  its  third 
pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Bcdee,  it  became  distinctively  Unitarian 
in  its  faith  and  relations,  and  so  continues. 

The  second  Congregational  church  was  formed  July 
18,  1823,  consisting  of  17  seceders  from  the  first  church. 

Among  the  enterprising  men  still  remaining  in  Wilton, 
are  C.  H.'  Burns,  Hon.  D.  Whiting,  and  Dr.  Josiah 
Freeman. 

GoFFSTOwN  lies  on  the  Piscataquog  River,  west  from 
Manchester.  The  town  was  named  from  Goffe,  one  of  the 
early  settlers.  It  was  incorporated  June  16,  1761. 
Present  population,  1,656. 

The  common  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agri- 
,culture.  Over  200,000  quarts  of  milk  are  annually  sold. 
Considerable  manufacturing  of  various  kinds  is  carried 
on. 

The  town  has  14  schools  and  4  churches.  The  first  of 
these  churches  (Congregational)  was  organized  Oct.  30, 
1771.  Rev.  Joseph  Currier  was  the  first  pastor.  A 
Presbyterian  church  was  formed  in  the  town  soon  after. 
On  the  settlement  of  Rev.  D.  L.  Morrill  in  ISIarch,  1802, 
the  two  churches  were  united  as  a  "Congregational- 
Presbyterian  church."  Mr.  INIorrill,  at  a  later  period,  was 
United  States  senator,  and  also  governor  of  the  State. 
Another  pastor  was  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  afterwards  editor 
of  the  "  Congregational  Journal"  ;  also  American  consul 
at  Beirut,  Syria. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  town  are  those  two  I'emarlv- 
able  mountain  ptotuberances  known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  the  "  Uncanoonucs." 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  days  gone  by  were 
Robert  McGregor,  who  built  the  first  bridge  across  the 
Merrimack  at  Amoskeag  Falls  ;  Charles  Frederic  Gove, 
Esq.,  who  filled  several  high  offices  in  the  State  and 
county  ;  Jonathan  Aiken,  attorney-at-law,  and  father  of 
Rev.  James  Aiken,  once  settled  in  HoUis. 

HiLLsnoROUGn  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  and  is  watered  by  the  Contoocook  and  Hills- 
borough rivers,  which  unite  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  the  soil 
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strong  and  productive.  The  first  settlemeut  -was  made 
j  iu  1741,  b}-  Samuel  Gibson,  James  McCalley,  Robert 
I  McCliire,  James  Lyon,  and  others. 

Col.  John  Hill  of  Boston  obtained  a  grant  of  tlie 

township  from  the  Masouiun  proprietors,  and  hence  the 

name. 

'     The  first  white  children  born  iu  the  town  were  John 
McCalley  and  jMary  Gibson,  who  intermarried  at  a  later 
,  period,  and  received  as  a  gift  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
j  proprietors. 

,  The  town  was  incorporated  Nov.  li,  1772.  Its  present 
I  population  is  l..")9.'). 

j  The  chief  employment  is  agriculture,  although  there  is 
j  also  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing.   IMore  than 

$60,000  -worth  of  leather  is  manufactured  ^'earl}- ;  also  an 
,  equal  amount  of  gentlemen's  underclothing. 
I     The   town    has   17   schools,   one    newspaper,  the 
Hillsborough  Bridge  Messenger,"  two  banks,  and  three 

churches. 

I  The  First  Congregational  Church  (at  the  Centre)  was 
organized  Oct.  12,  1769.  Rev.  Jonathan  Barnes  was  set- 
tied  as  ijastor  Nov.  25,  1772,  and  continued  iu  office  till 
1803. 

The  CongTegational  Church  at  the  Bridge  was  organ- 
ized Ma}-  29,  1839.  Its  first  preacher  was  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Tenne}'. 

Col.  Benjamin  Pierce,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  XewHampsliire,  was  a  jjrominent 
and  influential  citizen  of  this  town  and  of  the  count}-. 
He  came  from  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  Hills- 
borough shortly  after  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  gallant  part.* 

Col.  Pierce  w-as  the  father  of  Franklin  Pierce,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States. 

Among  professional  and  business  men  at  the  present 
time  may  be  mentioned  H.  D.  Pierce,  Esq.,  F.  II.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  Dr.  A.  C.  Burnliam,  and  J.  S.  Butler,  Esq. 
!  Amhekst  is  situated  on  the  Souhegan  River,  about  ten 
miles  north-w-est  of  Nashua.  The  village  is  located  in  a 
fine  plain,  some  two  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery. 
I  Amherst  w-as,  for  many  j-ears,  the  most  important 
town  of  the  county :  latterly,  however,  Manchester  and 
Nashua  have  borne  awa}-  the  pahn. 

It  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  in  1728,  and  was 
early  known  as  Souhegan  West."  The  first  settlers 
were  Samuel  Walton  and  Samuel  Lampson,  who  came  to 

•  When  Col.  Pierce  was  called  to  fill  the  ofllcc  of  sheriff  of  the  county, 
he  found  three  aged  men  lying  in  Amherst  jiiil  for  debt :  one  had  been 
incarcerated  for  four  years.  No  crime  but  poverty  had  Ijecn  alleged 
against  them.   The  heroic  colonel  was  moved  with  compa-ssiou,  and' 


the  place  in  July,  1731.  It  was  incorporated  hi  1760, 
and  took  its  name  from  Gen.  Amherst  of  the  English 
army. 

The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,353.  The 
people  of  Amherst  are  principally  engaged  in  farming. 
Over  90,000  gallons  of  milk  are  sold,  and  over  36,000 
pounds  of  butter  are  annually  made  in  the  town. 

There  is  one  large  foundry,  and  several  smaller  manu- 
factories. 

One  newspaper,  estabhshed  Nov.  11,  1802,  entitled 
the  "  Fanner's  Cabinet,"  is  published. 

The  town  libraiy  contains  1,000  volumes.  There  are 
eleven  schools  and  three  churches.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  Sept.  22,  1741,  "  b}-  six  members, 
in  the  simplest  form  of  Congregationahsm,  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  fourteen  families."  On  the  following  day, 
Sept.  23,  Rev.  Daniel  Wilkins  was  ordained  pastor.  He 
has  been  followed  hy  an  able  succession  of  ministers, 
including  such  men  as  Pres.  Nathan  Lord,  Rev.  Dr.  Silas 
Aiken,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Savage,  and  the  present  able  and 
efficient  pastor,  Rev.  J.  G.  Davis,  D.  D. 

Among  prominent  natives  or  residents  of  the  town,  in 
former  days,  or  at  the  present  time,  we  may  mention 
Judge  Samuel  Dana,  from  whom  descended  Judge  Samuel 
Dana  Bell,  Senator  James  Bell,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  and 
Hon.  Samuel  N.  Bell ;  William  Gordon,  who  though 
d^-ing  at  the  age  of  39,  had  filled  the  offices  of  senator, 
member  of  Congress,  and  attorne3--general ;  Col.  Robert 
Means,  of  the  State  Senate,  grandfather  of  Rev.  James 
Means,  formerly  of  Concord,  Mass.  ;  Hon.  Jedediah  K. 
Smith,  who  filled  important  State  and  national  olfices  ; 
Hon.  Clifton  Claggett,  a  member  of  the  eighth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  congresses,  and  a  son  of  Wyzeman  Clag- 
gett, for  some  years  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Atherton,  who  was  for  more  than 
40  3-ears  register  of  probate  for  the  count}',  and  for  more 
than  50  years  a  leading  member  of  the  Hillsl)orough  bar. 
His  son,  Hon.  Charles  G.  Atherton,  who  settled  iu 
Nashua,  was  representative  to  Congress,  also  senator 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  died  while  holding  the  senatorial 
office. 

Amherst,  it  appears,  furnished  more  soldiers  for  the 
Revolutionary  army  than  any  other  town  in  the  State. 

New  Ipswich  is  situated  in  the  south-west  corncn-  of 
the  county,  and  is  some  24  miles  west  from  Nashua. 
The  Souhegan  River  flows  tlu-ougli  tiie  tow-n,  furnisliing 
excellent  w-ater-power  for  mills  and  factories. 

actually  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  debts  of  tlic  three  unfortunate 
men,  and  restored  them  to  their  families  and  to  liberty.  Thi.s  generous 
act  gave  him,  as  was  fitting,  unbounded  popularity  throughout  tlie 
8t;ite. 
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The  principal  village  is  at  tlie  t-entre  of  the  town,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley. 

The  town  was  settled  prior  to  174!). 

The  first  settlers  were  lieiiben  Kidder,  ArchibaldWhite, 
Joseph  and  Ebenezer  BuUard,  and  others.  These  were 
soon  re-enforced  by  the  Adamses  and  Appletons  from  Ips- 
wich, 3Iass.,  the  F^rrars  from  Lincoln,  and  the  Bai'retts 
from  Concord. — names  which  have  since  been  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  the  township.  The  town  was  incorpor- 
ated Sept.  9,  1762.    Present  population,  1,380. 

The  people  are  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet 
their  manufacturing  enterprises  are  important.  The 
••  Columbian  Manufiicturing  Company"  owns  a  large  cot- 
ton manutactory  in  the  town. 

Appleton  Academy,  a  famous  institution,  incorporated 
in  1789,  is  an  honor  to  the  town. 

There  are  thirteen  public  schools,  one  savings  bank,  a 
good  public  library,  and  three  churches. 

The  First  Church  was  organized  in  1751.  Rev.  Stephen 
Farrar  was  ordained  pastor  in  1760.  He  continued  in 
office  for  49  years. 

Pres.  Jesse  Appleton  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  a  native 
of  this  town  ;  also  Jonas  Chickering  of  pianoforte  fame  ; 
also  Prof.  Ebenezer  Adams  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  like- 
wise Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of 
Boston  ;  and  John  Preston.  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawj^er  in 
the  county-. 

The  people  of  the  town  have  been  somewhat  marked 
literary  tastes  and  habits.  Its  college  graduates, 
prior  to  1853,  numbered  some  45.  Tiie  first  cotton-mill 
in  the  State  was  built  in  this  town  in  1803. 

New  Boston  is  situated  due  west  from  Manchester, 
and  some  ten  miles  distant.  Several  streams  of  water 
fiow  through  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  south 
brancii  of  the  Piscataquog  River.  The  town  is  hilly,  with 
a  strong,  productive  soil.  "Jo  English  Hill"  is  in  the 
south  part  of  tliis  town. 

New  Boston  was  settled  in  1733,  and  incorporated 
Feb.  18,  17G3.  The  first  settlers  were  Cochrane, 
"Wilson,  Caldwell,  McNeil,  Person,  and  Smith. 

Tlie  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,241.  Most  of 
the  peoi>le  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

There  are  ILfteen  schools  in  the  town. 

The  Presb^'terian  Church  was  organized  in  1768. 
Rev.  Solomon  Moore,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  in 
Sejitember  of  that  year.  The  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized Dec.  6,  1787. 

This  town  has  produced  a  large  number  of  men  of 
eminence  in  the  learned  professions  and  in  business. 
The  Cochrane,  Crombic,  Gregg,  Dodge,  Buxton  and 
Clark  families  have  been  prominent  in  the  State. 


Rev.  Edward  Buxton,  Rev.  W.  R.  Cochrane,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Marden  of  the  Turkey  mission,  belong  to  this 
town.  Hon.  Perley  Dodge,  Hon.  Clark  B.  Cochrane, 
and  Hon.  Roj'al  Parkinson  also  belong  here. 

HoLLis  was  settled  in  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1746. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
family  name  was  HoUis.  The  first  settler  was  Capt. 
Peter  Powers.    Eleazer  Flagg  came  in  1722. 

The  present  population  is  said  to  be  1,080.  The 
business  of  the  town  is  mainlj'  agricultural.  This  town 
ranks  highest  in  the  county  in  the  products  of  the 
orchard.  The  annual  production  of  milk  amounts  to 
more  than  350,000  quarts.  The  coopering  business  has 
assumed  considerable  importance  in  the  town. 

The  town  has  14  schools,  and  a  social  library  of  1,600 
volumes. 

The  only  church,  the  Congregational,  was  organized 
at  some  time  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Emerson,  which  took  place  April  20,  1743.  He  retained 
the  sole  pastorate  till  Nov.  27,  1793. 

The  town  of  Hollis  has  hitherto  held  a  very  high  I'ank 
in  a  literar}'  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  Many  men 
of  distinguished  business  enterprise,  and  in  the  learned 
professions,  have  gone  forth  from  this  ancient  town. 

From  a  catalogue  now  before  the  Avriter,  it  appears 
tliat,  up  to  1877,  no  less  than  62  of  the  natives  or  resi- 
dents of  Hollis  have  been  college  graduates.  Probably 
no  other  town  in  the  State  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  this 
case. 

Among  the  mnnber  we  may  mention  Benjamin  Mark 
Farley,  an  able  and  successful  lawyer ;  Rev.  Samuel 
AVorcester,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
Salem,  Mass.  ;  Prof.  Ralph  Emerson  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.,  the  dis- 
tinguished lexicographer  ;  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Worcester  of 
Nashua ;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  pastor  of  the  Third 
Congregational  Church  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  afterwards 
principal  of  a  female  seminar}- ;  also  Rev.  Noah  Worces- 
ter, D.  D. ,  author  of  "  Bible  News." 

Bedford,  the  second  town  of  the  county-  in  agricul- 
tural importance,  was  incorporated  May  19,  1750.  Its 
population  is  1,221.  C.  W.  Wallace,  D,  D.,  Silas  Aiken, 
D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan,  Avere 
born  in  tliis  town. 

Merrlmack,  a  farming  and  manufacturing  town  of 
1,066  inhabitants,  was  incorporated  in  1746.  Rev. 
Jacob  Burnap,  D.  D.,  was  pastor  in  the  town  for  a 
period  of  49  years.  Robert  McGaw,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
deceased  some  years  since,  founded  "McGaw  Normal 
Institute,"  a  thriving  school  in  the  town. 

Hudson  lies  on  the  Merrimack  River,  opposite  Nashua. 
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It  was  incorporated  June  5,  174G,  as  "  Nottingham 
"West,"  and  received  its  present  name  in  1830.  Popula- 
tion, 1,0G6. 

Fraxcestown,  incorporated  June  8,  1772,  present 
population  932,  is  the  site  of  Francestown  Academ}-,  a 
flourishing  institution.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  A  quarry  of  freestone  here  has  been 
ver}-  extensivch'  worked.  From  James  "Woodbuiy,  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  war,  and 
who  stood  beside  Gen.  Wolfe,  when  he  fell  at  Quebec, 
have  sjjrung  Hon.  'Levi  Woodbury,  Eev.  Marsh  Wood- 
bury, and  other  eminent  men. 

Antrim,  named  from  a  town  in  Ireland,  mainly  a  farm- 
ing town,  but  manufacturing  silk  and  twist,  and  also 
seed-sowers,  was  incoq^orated  March  22,  1777.  The 
population  is  1,056.  Rev.  John  M.  Whiton,  D.  D.,  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbj-terian  church  in  Antrim  for  45  years. 
Rev.  John  Nichols,  missionary  to  India,  Rev.  Seneca 
Cummings,  missionary  to  China,  Hon.  D.  M.  Christie  of 
Dover,  and  Judge  G.  AV.  Nesmith,  were  natives  of  this 
town. 

Pelham,  a  town  of  8()1  inhabitants,  was  settled  in 
1721,  and  incorporated  in  1746.  Agriculture  is  the  lead- 
ing industr}-.  It  has,  however,  some  manufactures,  and 
stone  quarries. 

Greenville,  population  975,  has  large  cotton-mills, 
liunber-mills,  a  furniture  manufactory  anda  flouring-mill, 
besides  various  smaller  mills  and  shops.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Mason,  and  was  incorporated  in  June,  1872. 

Lyndeborough,  named  from  Benjamin  Lj-nde,  Esq., 
and  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  count}',  was  incor- 
porated April  23,  1764.  It  contains  820  inhabitants. 
Centre  Mountain  occupies  a  portion  of  this  town.  Rev. 
W.  Boutwell,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  born  here. 


Hancock,  an  agricultural  town,  was  incorporated  Nov. 
5,  1779.    Present  population,  792. 

Mason  was  incorporated  Aug.  26,  1768.  Some  of  the 
iinest  graperies  and  peach-orchards  in  the  State  are  to  be 
fouud  here.  The  celebrated  soldiers'  monument,  ei'ccted 
in  Salisbury  in  1878,  was  quanied  and  wrought  at  the 
Glen  quarr}'  in  this  town.    Population,  685. 

Other  towns  in  the  count}'  are  : — Buookline,  incor- 
porated in  March,  1769,  under  the  name  of  Raby,  which 
name  was  changed  to  Brookline  in  1778  ;  population,  741  ; 
tlie  industries  being  agriculture  and  manufacturing : 
Greenfield,  given  town  privileges  June  15,  1791  ;  a 
farming  town  of  560  inhabitants  :  Deering,  named  by 
Hon.  John  Wentworth  in  honor  of  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Deering ;  incorporated  Jan.  17,  1 774  ;  popula- 
tion, 722  ;  the  native  place  of  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Merrill, 
D.  D.  of  Middlebuiy,  Vt.,  and  containing  11  schools  and 
an  academy  :  Mount  Vernon,  incorporated  Dec.  15, 
1803  ;  population,  601  ;  having  a  flourishing  village  on 
an  eminence  noted  for  its  fine  scenerj' :  Litchfield,  a 
small  but  prosperous  town,  situated  on  the  Merrimack  ; 
incorporated  as  a  township  by  Massachusetts,  July  5, 
1734,  and  chartered  b}-  New  Hampshire,  June  5,  1749  ; 
containing  345  inhabitants,  and  for  12  years  the  residence 
of  Hon.  Wiseman  Claggett,  an  able  lawj'er  who  came 
here  from  England,  and  purchased  a  farm :  Temple,  in- 
corporated Aug.  26,  1768,  population,  421  ;  having  a 
small  but  pleasant  village  nestling  among  towering 
lulls  :  Bennington,  manufacturing  cutleiy,  paper,  huu- 
ber,  &c.,  incorporated  in  1842  ;  population,  405  : 
Sharon,  incorporated  June  24,  1791;  population,  182; 
and  Windsor,  having  a  deep  and  productive  soil,  ob- 
taining town  privileges  in  1798,  and  containing  less 
than  100  inhabitants. 
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M  E  R  R  I  M  A  C  K    C  O  U  l^T  T  Y. 


BY  ASA  McFARLAND. 


The  incorporation  of  Merrimack  Countj'  arose  out 
of  the  necessities  of  people  who  dwelt  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  great  and  populous  count}'  of  Rocking- 

,  ham,  which  extended  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 

I  Ocean  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  the  confluence  of 
Slerrimack  and  "Wimiipiseogee  rivers,  and  those  who 
inhabited  the  equall}' large  countj'  of  Hillsborough,  which 
embraced  all  the  towns  from  the  border  of  Massachusetts 
near  Pcppcrcll  and  Tyngsborough,  to  the  town  of  Wil- 
niot,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.    The  towns  severed 

j  from  Rocldngham  County  to  form  Merrimack,  were 
AUenstown,  Bow,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Concord,  Ep- 

^  som,  Loudon,  Korthfield,  Pembroke  and  Pittsfield  ;  from 
Hillsborough  were  taken  Andover,  Boscawen,  Bradford, 
Dunbarton,  Henniker,  Hooksett,  Plopkinton,  Newbmy, 
New  London,  Salisbmy,  Sutton,  Warner  and  Wilmot. 
Since  the  formation  of  Merrimack  County  the  town  of 
Franklin  (in  1828)  was  constituted  of  portions  of  San- 
bornton,  Salisbmy  and  Northfield,  and  the  towns  of 
Danbmy  and  Hill  have  been  severed  from  Grafton  Coun- 

;  ty  and  annexed  to  Merrimack. 

I     The  territory  now  witliin  the  county  of  Merrimack 

i  was  first  inhabited  by  white  people  about  the  3'ear  1725. 
These  were  the  successors  of  an  al^original  race,  by  whom 

j  the  early  settlers  were  kept  in  peril  many  j  ears.  The 
tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Pennacook,  had  their  head- 
quarters in  what  is  now  Concord  ;  but  according  to  well 

[  authenticated  history,  that  tribe  sustained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  white  settlers.  It  M\as  wandering  Indians 
l)y  whom  the  infant  settlements  were  assailed,  instigated 
to  savage  deeds  by  inhabitants  of  Canada.  AVitliin 
100  j-ears  of  tiiis  time,  near  tlie  site  of  the  dwelling  in 
wliich  this  histor}'  was  prepared,  stood  tlie  log  meeting- 

j  house  in  w^hich  tlie  pastor  and  his  little  flock  assembled 
every  Sunday,  with  loaded  muskets  at  tlieir  side,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God.    This  house  was  built  in  1727, 

j  was  40  liy  25  feet,  with  holes  at  its  sides  and  ends 

I  through  wliich  to  point  and  discharge  fire-arms,  should 
the  company  be  assailed  by  Indians.  Several  towns  ad- 
jacent to  Concord  were  frequent!}-  ))ut  in  peril  ly  tlie 
same  dusky  foe. 

Within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  State  House,  is  a 


granite  shaft,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  about  eight  feet 
in  height,  erected  in  memory  of  five  men  who  were  killed 
by  Indians  on  the  11th  of  August,  1746.  Six  miles 
north  of  the  State  House,  on  an  island  at  the  confluence 
of  Contooeook  and  Merrimack  rivers,  is  the  spot  where 
occurred  an  event  of  such  tragic  character  as  to  obtain  a 
permanent  place  in  tlie  early  annals  of  New  England. 
This  small  tract  is  known  as  Dustin's  Island.  Mrs.  Dus- 
tin  was  taken  from  the  dwelling  she  inhabited  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  and  conveyed  up  the  Merrimack  River,  to 
the  far-off  and  lonel}'  island,  where  her  captors  laid  down 
to  sleep,  and  passed  "from  the  slumber  of  midnight  to 
the  slumber  of  death." 

Mrs.  Hannah  Dustin  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Dustin 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  when  an  attack  was  made  upon 
tliat  place  hy  the  Indians,  March  15,  1G97,  she  was  in 
bed,  with  an  infant  seven  days  old  at  her  side.  Hearing 
the  war-whoop  of  savages  as  they  approached,  Mr.  Dus- 
tin, at  work  in  a  field  near  his  dwelling,  ran  to  the  rescue 
of  his  famih',  seven  of  whom  appear  to  have  reached 
such  an  age  as  to  take  to  flight.  Seizing  his  gun,  and 
finding  it  iinpossible  to  remove  the  mother  and  infant,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  urged  his  children  onward,  de- 
fending them  against  their  pursuers.  He  appears  to  have 
saved  all  his  household  who  accompanied  him  in  the  flight, 
and  all  found  temporary  refuge  in  an  unoccupied  house. 
Mrs.  Dustin  had  for  nurse  one  Mary  Neff,  several  j-ears 
her  senior,  a  woman,  according  to  tradition,  of  kindl}' 
disposition  and  much  fortitude.  Mrs.  Dustin  and  Mary 
were  seized,  the  infant  killed  by  being  dashed  against  a 
tree,  and  the  two  women  compelled,  in  an  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year,  to  accoinpau}^  their  savage  captors  to 
the  far-off  island,  50  miles  from  the  place  of  departure. 

The  deadly  plan,  formed  by  Mrs.  Dustin  it  is  supposed, 
was  conceived  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  spot  destined 
to  be  a  resting-place  between  Massachusetts  and  Canada. 
The  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Dustin  and  Mary  Nefl", 
two  Indian  men,  three  women,  seven  children,  and  a  lad 
named  Lannardson.  Mrs.  Dustin  learned  that  her  des- 
tination was  Canada,  and  had  no  doubt  of  barbarous 
treatment  when  there  ;  and  ascertaining  through  the  boy 
Lannardson  the  place  on  the  head  where  blows  would  be 
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I  most  fatal,  and  how  scalps  are  removed,  at  once  formed 
the  plan  for  hor  deliverance  froni  such  fearful  bondage. 

I  The  nurse  and  Lannardson  M-ere  at  once  made  aware  of 
the  purpose,  and  at  the  midnight  hour,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  Mrs.  Dustin  made  an  end  of  the  dusk}'  group. 
Ten  were  slain  ;  one  woman  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
arose  and  ran  into  a  tliicket,  and  a  tavorite  Indian  boy 
M  as  spared. 

Mrs.  Dustin  followed  up  her  sanguinary  deed  b}'  re- 
moving the  scalps  of  the  victims,  took  such  food  as 
was  in  the  camiD,  the  gun  and 
the  tomahawk  with  which  slie 
killed  her  captors,  scuttled  all 
the  canoes  except  one,  and 
with  that  set  out  upon  the 
homeward  journey',  and  after 
great  hardship,  reached  Hav- 
erhill in  safety.  These  are  the 
most  material  facts  regarding 
a  transaction  which  causes  the 
little  island  in  the  Merrimack 
River  to  be  of  enduring  in- 
terest, and  which  the  distin- 
guished ]Mrs.  tSarah  J.  Hale, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  na- 
tive of  Newport,  in  this  State, 
commemorated  in  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Eather's  Choice." 

A  few  3"ears  since  a  monu- 
ment, to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Dustin  and  the 
transaction  with  which  her 
name  is  so  closel}'  connected, 
was  erected  on  the  island. 
Tlie  figure  of  a  woman  of 
lieroic  proportions,  tomahawk 
in  hand,  rests  upon  a  mas- 
sive pedestal,  all  of  gi-anite. 

South-west  of  the  State  house  in  Concord  is  the  pre- 
viouslj-  mentioned  granite  shaft,  which  was  erected  with 
imposing  soniccs,  Aug.  22,  18.37,  to  peq)ctuate  the 
Indian  massacre  of  174G.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  has  upon  the  side  nearest  the  highway,  this  inscrip- 
tion :  —  "'This  moninnent  is  in  memory  of  Samuel  Brad- 
ley. Jonathan  Bradley,  Obadiah  I'eters,  Jolni  Bean, 
and  John  Lufkin,  who  were  massacred  1)v  Indians, 

•  The  remark  ascribed  to  a  company  of  New  ILiinpsliirc  patriots  on 
their  way  to  Bunlicr  Hill,  indicates  the  mettle  of  her  sturdy  sons  in 
those  early  days.  "  Stand  aside  and  let  us  pass  if  you  arc  not  going  to 
march,"  they  cried  to  a  party  of  militia  who  were  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue.  / 
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Aug.  11,  1740.  Erected  1837  by  Richard  Bradley,  son 
of  Hon.  John  Bradley,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  Brad- 
ley." Tins  tragical  occurrence  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  profound  grief  in  the  infant  settlement. 
The  little  companj'  were  on  their  way  from  one  portion 
of  the  town  to  another,  and  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  seven 
men,  all  armed  with  muskets.  Two  were  captured  and 
taken  to  Canada,  whence  the  Indians  came  who  com- 
mitted the  deed.  Tlie  part}'  of  savages  is  supposed 
to  have  numbered  about  100.  The  conflict  was  se- 
vere before  the  terror-stricken 
little  company  were  destroj-ed. 

Between  the  joavs  1 744  and 
1760,  frequent  incursions  were 
made  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Xew  Hampshire,  by 
Indians  of  the  St.  Francis 
tribe.  Some  of  the  settlers 
were  killed,  some  carried  into 
captivity  and  their  property 
destroj'ed.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Canterbury,  Epsom,  Salis- 
bur}-,  Boscawen,  Hopkinton, 
and  Concord.  To  protect  the 
settlers  against  these  assaults, 
block-houses  were  constructed 
at  suitable  places,  into  which 
the  inhabitants  retired  in  times 
of  danger ;  while  parties  of 
armed  men  ranged  the  forests 
in  search  of  their  lurking  foes. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the 
settlers  we  find  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Clough  at  Canterbury',  one  of 
the  first  inhabitants  there  ; 
Peter  Brown,  also  of  Canter- 
bury' ;  Capt.  Ebenezer  East- 
man of  Concord,  and  several 
of  his  sons ;  and  later,  Ebenezer  Webster,  Nathaniel 
Abbott  and  Jolui  Shute.  Some  of  the  last  were  among 
tiie  rangers  wlio  served  under  Rogers  and  Stark,  and  en- 
dured almo.st  incredible  sufferings  in  their  campaigns.* 

The  county  of  Merrimack  is  the  most  central  of  the  ten 
into  which  the  State  is  divided.  Its  surface  is  sufliciently 
diversified  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  topograpliy 
of  a  mountainous  State.     Kearsarge  Mountain  f  —  the 


t  This  eminence,  2,943  foot  aliovc  tlic  spa-lcvcl,  has  recently  aeciuii-ed 
national  celeln-ity,  since  a  war-vessel  named  for  it  performed  galliuit 
service  during  the  Ilchellion  by  destroying  the  "Alabama,"  wliicli 
was  sunk  l)cneatli  tlic  waters  of  the  English  Channel,  after  a  luii  f 
encounter  with  the  "Kearsarge,"  Capt.  Winslow,  June  19,  1861. 
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highest  land  in  central  New  Hampshire  —  is  its  most 
conspicuous  object. 

From  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  a  prospect  of 
great  extent,  beauty  and  grandeur  is  obtained.  In  clear 
iveather  the  eye  takes  in  portions  of  cxery  count}'  in 
New  Hampshire,  from  Monadnock  in  tiie  south-west, 
near  the  border  of  Massachusetts,  on  to  those  sul)lime 
peaks  in  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Grafton  and  Coos, 
wliich  have  become  magnets  b}'  which  people  from  all 
portions  of  the  Union  are  drawn  within  our  borders  dur- 
ing the  sunnner  months.  ' 

Through  this  county  several  rivers  of  magnitude  and 
importance  make  their 
way  ;  chief  of  these  is 
the  Merrimack,  which  is 
said  to  propel  more  ma- 
chinery than  an}-  other 
stream  of  water  in  the 
world.  The  waters  of 
the  Wiunipiseogee  joni 
the  Merrimack  at  Frank- 
lin ;  and  the  Contoocook 
—  the  sources  of  which 
are  in  the  south-west, 
near  Monadnock  Moun- 
tain—  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Merrimack  at 
Fisherville,  a  bus}^  set- 
tlement at  the  moutli  of 
the  Contoocook,  com- 
posing Ward  1,  Concord. 

The  largest  portion  of 
the  people  of  Merrimack 
Count}'  arc  employed  in 
agriculture  ;  relatively, 
however,  less  than  in 
Hampshire. 


EAllLY  HOME  OF  FKANKLIN  rilillCK,  H ILLSHOHOVGH, 


several  other  counties  of  New 
The  county  is  of  somewhat  compact  form, 
and  most  of  the  towns  are  within  15  miles  of  tlie  shire 
town. 

The  wholesomeness  of  the  climate  of  this  county  may 
lie  inferred  irom  the  remai-kal)lc  longev  ity  of  many  of 

•  Concord  is  the  ljirth-i)lacc  of  men  who  l)ccamc  conspicuous  in 
various  positions,  some  of  whose  names  arc  here  given  :  Hon.  Richard 
H.  Ayer,  born  Jan.  12, 1778;  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Mcrrimaclc  County. 
He  died  in  Manchester  Feb.  .5,  1853.  Rev.  Ezra  E.  Adams,  born  Aug. 
29,  1813 ;  was  seamen's  chaplain  at  Cronstadt  and  Havre,  and  pastor  in 
Xashua  and  Philadelphia.  He  died  Nov.  3, 1871.  Nathaniel  IT.  Carter, 
Esq.,  editor  of  tlie  "  New  York  Statesman,"  distinguished  in  literature, 
died  Jan.  2,  1830,  at  Marseilles,  France,  aged  42.  Abiel  Chandler, 
bom  Feb.  20,  1777 ;  teacher  and  niereliant,  and  founder  of  Cliandler 
Scientific  School ;  died  at  Walijolc  March  21, 1851.  George  Kent,  Esq., 
bom  May  G,  17'JG;  was  a  leading  lawyer,  and  several  years  one  of  tlie 
Irt-oprietorw  and  editor  of  tlic  "  New  Hampshire  Statesman."  Hon. 


its  people  —  not  less  than  45  having  celebrated  their 
centennial  within  the  past  75  years,  while  four  reached 
the  extremely  advanced  age  of  105  years.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
was  42,151. 

Towns. 

CoNCOED,  *  a  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  the 
second  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  numbers  and  date  of 
incorporation,  obtained  its  charter  as  a  city  in  1853. 
When  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1725,  it  was  an  inhospitable  waste,  on  the  frontiers  of 
ci^'ilization,  and  there  yet  remain  within  its  borders  sev- 
eral ancient  buildings 
that  were  fortified  by 
the  eai'ly  settlers  against 
the  savages,  and  be- 
neath the  roofs  of  which 
men,  women  and  chil- 
dren alike  sought  shelter 
when  the  shades  of  night 
gathered  around  them. 

Jan.  17,  1725,  a  tract 
of  land  was  granted  by 
the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  103  pro- 
prietors, and  the  name 
of  Pennacook  was  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Such 
of  these  proprietors  as 
dwelt  here  in  the  first 
twenty  years  were  sub- 
ject to  great  privations, 
and  were  often  in  dead- 
ly peril.  They  were  in 
danger  by  night  and  by 
day.  They  labored  in  fields  and  sustained  i^tiblic  worship 
in  a  log-house  on  Simdays  with  fire-arms  at  hand  or 
within  easy  reach.  On  one  occasion  their  worst  appre- 
hensions were  realized.  Aug.  11,  1746,  when  a  small 
company  of  men^were  on  their  way  from  one  of  the  scat- 
tered settlements  to  another,  distant  about  two  miles, 

Edward  Kent,  horn  Jan.  8, 1802,  was  governor  of  Maine  from  1838  to  1841, 
and  subsequently  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  minister  to  Brazil.  He 
died  May  19,  1877.  Asa  McFarland,  Esq.,  born  May  19,  1804,  spx;nt 
most  of  the  business  portion  of  his  life  in  tlio  ofHce  of  the  "  New  Ilamp- 
sliirc  Statesman,"  as  proprietor  and  editor.  Chandler  E.  Potter,  Esq., 
born  March  7,  1807,  editor  and  historian,  died  in  Flint,  Mich.,  Aug.  3, 
1868.  Hon.  Philip  Carrigain,  born  Feb.  20,  1772,  was  secretary  of  State, 
and  author  of  a  map  of  New  Hampshire.   He  died  March  15,  1842. 

The  list  of  men  who  occupied  conspicuous  positions,  but  whose 
birth-place  was  elsewhere,  is  very  considerable.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned :  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  chaplain  in  the  army  of  tlie 
Revolution ;  successor  of  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  as  pastor  of  the  only 


the}'  Tvere  assailed  by  Indians  lying  in  ambusli,  and  five 
Avere  killed. 

Pcnnacook,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  friendly  Indians, 
became  Rumford  a  few  years  after  the  grantees  took 
possession  of  the  tract  assigned  them.  It  bore  the  latter 
name  from  1733  to  1765.  The  first  settlers  were  a 
religious,  self-denying  and  self-reliant  people.  Rum- 
ford  had  its  representatives  in  what  was  known  as  the 
French  war —  174-1-4.")  —  and  men  from  this  infant  set- 
tlement were  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  Com- 
ing up  to  the  war  for  independence,  every  requisition 
made  upon  the  men  of  Concord  was  promptlj'  answered. 
They  were  quick  to  realize  the  public  danger  and  prompt 


poses  of  the  State  are  the  prison,  built  more  than  60 
years  ago,  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  extensive 
building,  to  which  additions  are  still  made,  as  occasion 
requires.  Concord  is  also  the  shire  of  Merrimack 
County.  The  churches  are  as  good  at  least  as  the  best 
domestic  habitations,  and  the  school-houses  afford  visi- 
ble and  conclusive  j^roof  of  the  interest  made  manifest 
for  popular  education. 

The  chief  or  central  portion  of  the  city  is  upon  tlic 
Mest  or  right  bank  of  IMerrimaek  River,  and  from  rising 
ground  a  mile  from  that  stream  extensive  views  are 
obtained.  From  the  dome  of  the  State  house  the  pros- 
pect is   beautiful  and   extensive.     Fertile  meadows. 


in  responding  to  the  call  to  arms.  The  men  of  that  day  1  through  which  the  river  passes,  and  the  majestic  sweep 
rendered  effective  service  at  Bunker  Ilill  and  Benning-  1  of  that  stream  as  it  passes  on  to  mingle  its  waters  with 

the  ocean  ;  the  many  and  beau- 
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ton.  an  entire  company  march- 
ing on  short  notice  to  the  last- 
named  battle-ground,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  discomfiture  ol 

j  Burgoyne,  and  to  the  risii;; 
hopes  inspired  by  that  event. 

By  an  act  of  tln'  legislatur. 
of  New  Hampshire,  passed  M;i  - 
25,  1765,  Rumford  became  a 
town,  and  was  given  the  nann 
of  Concord.  At  tliat  time  tli 
population  was  less  than  1,000. 
The  New  Hampshire  legisla- 

I  tare  had,  from  an  carlj'  time  up 

!  to  the  year  1808,  been  a  mi- 

I  grator}"  body,  its  sessions  haA'- 

I  ing  been  held  in  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Concord. 
From  the  3'ear  abo^e  given  the  sessions  of  what  was 
known  in  the  beginning  as  the  ''Great  and  General 

I  Court,"  have  been  held  here. 

The  present  State  house  was  commenced  in  1816,  and 
completed  in  1819.    More  than  ten  years  ago  the  l)uild- 
ing  —  a  structure  composed  of  granite  —  underwent  en- 
largement and  improvement,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000. 
Exclusive  of  the  Capitol,  edifices  tlevoted  to  the  pur- 

clinrcli  in  town  at  that  time,  ordained  in  .Inly,  1784.  Rev.  Asa  ^Ic- 
Farland,  D.  D.,  third  pastor;  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  died  Feb. 
18,  1827,  aged  .57;  in  office  27  years.  Hon.  Isaac  Ilill,  founder  of  the 
"  New  Hampshire  Patriot";  native  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  U.  S. 
senator  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire;  died  Marcli  22,  18;j1,  aged 
62.  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  V.  S.  senator,  died  Oct.  1,  1821,  aged  55. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  42  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Cluircli ;  died  June  6,  1878,  aged  78.  Jolm 
Farmer,  Esq.,  l)om  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. ;  a  distinguished  antiquariiin 
and  historian ;  died  Aug.  13, 1838,  aged  49.  Hon.  Nathaniel  G.  Upliiuii, 
native  of  Rochester;  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner in  London;  died  Dee.  11,  1869,  aged  68.  Hon.  Franklin  Pierre, 
a  native  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. ;  president  of  the  United  States;  died 


tiful  public  buildings  beneath 
the  eye  ;  and  habitations  of  the 
people,  together  with  gai'dens 
and  lawns,  compose  a  picture 
the  remembrance  of  which  long 
remains  in  the  memory. 

Tliere  are  three  considerable 
\  illages  outside  the  centre,  not 
including  Fisherville,  namel}-. 
East  and  West  Concord  and 
Millville.  Fisherville,  upon  the 
Contoocook  River,  is  six  miles 
from  the  State  house,  and  has 
become  a  busy,  enterprising 
and  prosperous  manufacturing 
village  of  about  2,500  inhabitants.  Manufacturing  is  also 
conducted  in  West  Concord,  a  village  of  several  hundred 
inhabitants,  about  three  miles  from  the  Capitol.  East 
Concord  is  tkrce  miles  awav,  and  is  reached  bva  massive 
iron  bridge  across  Merrimack  River.  Millville,  two 
miles  from  Main  Street,  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
St.  Paul's  School  —  tiie  Eton  and  Rugb}'  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  boys,  of 
wliom  there  are  now  about  200. 

Oct.  8, 1869,  aged  G4.  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Plymouth  ; 
one  of  the  earliest  anti-slavery  advocates,  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
"  Herald  of  Freedom  " ;  died  Oct.  16,  1S46,  aged  52.  Hon.  Ira  Perlcy, 
born  in  Boxford,  Mass. ;  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  died  Feb. 
26,  1874,  aged  74.  Hon.  David  I>.  Morrill,  native  of  Epping;  U.  S. 
senator  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  died  Jan.  28,  1849,  aged  76. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Bellows,  a  native  of  Walpole;  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  died  March  11,  1873,  aged  69.  Gen.  Joseph  Low, 
native  of  Amherst ;  first  mayor  of  Concord ;  died  Aug.  29,  18.59,  aged 
69.  Hon.  Walter  Harriman,  born  in  Warner;  colonel  of  the  eleventh 
regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  governor,  secretary  of  State, 
naval  ofFiccr  in  Boston  during  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Grant.  Hon. 
Onslow  Stearns,  governor  of  the  State. 
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In  its  course  through  Concord,  Merrimack  River  is 
crossed  by  two  railway  and  five  highway  bridges.  Con- 
toocook  River  forms  a  junction  with  the  Merrimack  at 
Fishcrville,  where  are  two  bridges,  one  of  iron,  costing 
817,000. 

There  is  an  ancient  house  in  Concord  known  as  ' '  The 
Count  Rumford  Ph\ce."  It  occupies  an  agreeable  posi- 
tion near  the  west  bank  of  Merrimack  River,  about  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  south  of  the  State  house ;  and, 
although  it  has  become  dccaved,  wears,  even  in  its 
decline,  the  air  of  an  ancestral  abode.  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son (Count  Rumford)  was  a  native  of  Woburn,  Mass., 
and  came  to  Concord  as  a  teacher  of  j  outh.  ITo  here 
married  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Rolfe,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  more  than  50  years  pastor  of  the 
onl}'  church  existing  in  Concord  through  his  entire  min- 
istry. Thomjison  was  of  imposing  presence,  engaging 
manners  and  enterprising  spirit.  He  became  acquainted 
with  influential  men  in  the  Province,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Gov.  John  Wentworth,  from  whom,  in  1774, 
he  received  a  commission  of  major  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire juilitia.  He  subsequently,  however,  went  abroad, 
having  contracted  the  dislike  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  because  of  his  presumptive  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  against  the  mother  countr}-.  After 
visiting  England  and  France  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Because  of  inventions  and 
reforms  b}'  which  the  subjects  of  the  Elector  were  mate- 
riallj'  benefited,  the  title  of  Count  was  conferred  upon 
Thompson,  to  which  he  appended  Rumford,  in  token  of 
his  having  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  Rumford, 
on  the  Merrimack.  Sarah  Thompson,  a  daughter,  was 
born  in  Concord,  and  here  spent  the  early  portion  of  her 
long  life,  but  joined  her  father  abroad,  and  there  spent 
man}'  years  after  his  decease,  residing  much  of  the  tune  in 
London.  She,  however,  in  1845,  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  3'outh,  and  here  died,  Dec.  2,  1852,  aged  78. 
The  pension  of  $1,000  a  ycav  bestowed  b}'  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  upon  her  father  was  continued  to  her ;  and  so 
extremely  frugal  were  her  tastes  and  parsimonious  her 
liabits,  that  she  left  an  estate  of  more  than  $40,000, 
and  by  will  set  apart  $15,000  with  which  to  found  an 
as3dum  for  orplum  female  children  born  in  Concord. 
When  that  becjuest  shall  have  become  sufficient,  this 
charitalile  institution  will  be  put  in  operation  on  the 
Count  Rumford  Place  here  spoken  of ;  a  site  well  adapted 
for  tiie  purpose. 

The  business  of  Concord  is  of  ver}'  mixed  character ; 
textile  fabrics,  however,  being  manufactured  only  at 
Fislierville  and  West  Concord.  But  it  is  a  noticeable 
and  gratifying  fact  that  it  lias  not  felt  reverses  in  Imsi- 


ness  affairs  to  the  same  extent  as  some  other  populous 
New  England  towns. 

Concord  granite  is  becoming  as  famous  as  Carrara 
marl)le,  and  the  suppl}'  is  inexhaustible.  This  granite  is 
of  light  color,  easil}-  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty,  and 
is  without  those  particles  of  iron  which  cause  discolora- 
tion of  walls  hy  the  action  of  the  elements. 

Franklin,  a  populous  and  busy  town,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1828,  and  formed  of  portions  of  Sanbornton, 
Northfield,  Andover  and  Salisbury.  From  its  incorpo- 
ration there  has  been  no  check  to  its  growth.  The  con- 
fluence of  the  Winnipiseogee  and  Merrimack  rivers  is  in 
Franklin,  and  the  water-power  is  abundant  all  the  year 
round. 

It  is  a  town  of  moderate  territorial  extent,  containing 
only  about  9,000  acres.  Paper-making,  and  other  indus- 
tries requiring  Avater-power,  were  conducted  in  this  place 
more  than  50  years  ago,  a  significant,  though  feeble, 
prophecy  of  its  present  magnificent  enterprises.  The 
Franklin  mills  produce  flannels  ;  the  Franklin  Woollen 
Company,  broadcloths ;  and  there  are  machine-shops, 
saw  and  grist  mills,  door,  sash  and  blind  manufactories, 
&c.  The  manufactured  products  of  Franklin  are  put 
down  at  not  less  than  $2,000,000  annually'. 

The  circumstance  that  Daniel  Webster,  the  great 
American  statesman,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Salisbury 
which  now  constitutes  a  portion  of  Franklin,  invests  the 
town  with  additional  interest.*    The  Webster  mansion 

i 

is  agreeably  situated  amongst  elms  on  the  western  bank 
of  Merrimack  River,  and  not  fixr  distant  is  the  cemetery '[ 
to  which,  about  70  years  ago,  was  committed  the  body  ; 
of  his  father,  a  man  of  much  distinction  in  his  day  and 
generation.    The  mansion  of  the  son  has  been  converted  ' 
into  an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  an  edifice  of  brick,  for 
the  uses  of  that  institution,  was  erected  a  few  3-ears  ago 
near  the  original  structure.    To  this  portion  of  Franklin, 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  fertile,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  the 
habit,  down  to  near  the  close  of  life,  of  going  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Webster  Pond  ♦upon  which  Mr.  Webster  often  sailed, 
has  now  become  famous  amongst  the  picturesque  sheets 
of  water  which  abound  in  New  Hampshire. 

Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith,  a  native  of  Antrim,  Hills- 
borough County,  a  lawj'er,  now  far  advanced  in  3-ears, 
and  until  disqualified  by  the  constitutional  limit  (70 
years) ,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
resided  in  Franklin  from  early  manhood,  and  constantly 
labored  to  shape  the  character  and  promote  the  growth 
of  his  adopted  town.    Population,  2,300. 

*  The  track  of  the  Northern  Railroad  passes  through  the  Webster 
farm. 
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Pembrokk  has  bad  large  increase  of  its  inhabitants 
within  a  few  years,  in  conseqnence  of  mannfactnring 
operations  in  Snncook,  a  village  on  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  and  partly  in  Allenstown.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  Allenstown  by  Snncook  River,  a  stream  by 
which  a  great  amount  of  machinery  is  propelled.  Sun- 
cook  village  was  the  site  of  manufacturing  to  some  i 


extent  early  in  the  present  century,  and  there  were  two 
paper-mills  in  the  village  60  years  ago.  Of  late  it  has 
become  a  i)opulous  Inisiness  place,  with  two  cliuroh  edi- 
fices, and  the  usual  equipments  of  a  town. 

Pembroke  was  granted  by  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1727.  to  Capt.  John  Lovewell  and  his  brave 
associates,  in.  consideration  of  their  services  against  the 
Indians,  and  was  called  Snncook,  its  Indian  name.  The 
first  survey  was  in  1728,  and  settlement  commenced  soon 
after,  but  inhabitants  came  in  slowly,  because  of  fre- 
quent alarms  caused  by  Indians.  The  number  of 
grantees  was  60,  of  whom  46  accompanied  Capt.  Love- 
well  to  Pecjuawkett.  James  C'arr,  an  earl}'  inhabitant, 
was  killed  by  Indians  May  1,']748,  tAvo  years  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Bradleys  and  others  in  Concord. 

Pembroke  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  chief  highway  extends  from  Suncook 
River. — the  boundary  line  between  Pembroke  and  Con- 
cord.— through  a  highl}'  cultivated  region,  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  the  town,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  towns  in  the  State  which  have  paid  the 
last  dollar  of  indebtedness  caused  hy  the  civil  war. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Amos  Blanchard,  a  young  phj'si- 
cian,  died  in  Pembroke,  and  made  a  bequest  by  Mhich 
he  founded  Pembroke  Academy,  which,  going  into  oper- 
ation soon  after  the  decease  of  its  founder,  has  been  well 
sustained  ever  since. 

The  soil  is  good  in  this  town,  especially  its  interval 
lands,  on  the  Merrimack  and  Suncook  rivers.  Popula- 
tion, 2,;j18. 

Among  the  natives  of  Pembroke  may  be  mentioned 
Hon.  Asa  Fowler,  born  Feb.  23,  1811,  justice  of  tlie 
.Supreme  Court. 

HoPKiXTON,  nntil  tlie  formation  of  Merrimack  County 
(182:3),  was  the  half-shire  of  Hillsborough  County.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  State,  and  the  cliief  vil- 

•  A  history  of  the  town,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  Esq.,  a  native, 
was  recently  issued ;  a  large  and  fully  illustrated  volume. 

t  The  town  is  renowned  for  natives  who  arquircd  distinction  ;  namely  : 
Hon.  William  Pitt  Fesscnden,  bom  Oct.  IG,  1800;  lawyer  at  Bridgton 
and  Portland,  Me. ;  United  States  senator  and  sccretaiy  of  the  treasury  ; 
died  Sept.  8,  18G9.  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  born  July  21, 1798;  officer  in  the 
United  States  army  at  the  age  of  1-5;  lawyer  at  Coopeistown,  Y. ; 
United  States  senator;  minister  to  France;  governor  of  New  York; 
major-general  in  the  United  States  anny,  and  seeretarj'  of  war,  and 


lage  the  place  of  abode  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people  ;  while,  scattered  over  its  hills,  are  educated,  in- 
dustrious and  prosperous  tillers  of  the  soil.  On  Contoo- 
cook  River,  three  miles  from  the  town-house,  are  falls 
where  are  several  mill-sites,  and  a  populous  settlement  j 
of  several  hundred  inhabitants.  Hopkiuton  was  granted  j 
by  Massachusetts,  Jan.  16,  1735,  to  inhabitants  of  Hop- 
kinton,  of  that  State,  and  was  for  a  time  known  as  New 
Hopkinton.  The  early  settlers  were  so  much  molested 
by  Indians  during  the  French  war,  that  they  abandoned 
their  farms,  and  returned  only  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
strife. 

There  are  few  if  any  places  in  the  >State  that  leave  a 
more  agreeable  impression  upon  the  traveller  than  Hop- 
kinton. There  is  an  air  of  ancestral  grandeur  in  many 
of  the  dwellings  ;  and  rows  of  statcl}'  trees  along  the 
streets,  in  summer  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  present 
generation,  and  at  all  times  affording  gratifying  proof  of 
the  forethought  of  those  who  went  before,  are  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  this  goodly  town.  The  legislature  ' 
held  several  sessions  in  Hopkinton  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  centurj'  and  early  in  this.  Hon.  Matthew  Har-  j 
vey,  when  governor,  resided  in  Hopkinton.  Hon.  John 
Harris,  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court ;  Hon.  Horace 
Chase,  judge  of  probate  manj-  years  ;  Hon.  Joshua  Dar- 
ling, a  public  man  widely  known  in  his  day  ;  Hon.  Ba- 
ruch  Chase,  president  of  the  Merriinack  County  Bank, 
were  severally  residents  of  Hopkinton.  An  Episcopal 
church  was  formed  eaiij-  in  the  present  century.  Popu- 
lation, 1,814. 

BoscAWEN,*  supposed  to  be  named  for  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  of  the  British  navy,  was  settled  about  the  same 
time  as  Concord,  and  incorporated  in  1760.  Until  sun- 
dered, and  the  western  portion  incorporated  as  AVebster, 
in  compliment  to  Ezekiel  Webster,  a  brother  of  Daniel, 
Boscawen  was,  territorially,  one  of  the  large  towns  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  1860  the  numl^ei'  of  inhabitants  j 
was  2,274,  and,  after  the  division,  1,637.  From  the  first  | 
the  town  has  sustained  a  highlv  reputable  cliaracter.t 
Indeed,  Scotland  is  no  more  renowned  for  tlic  honesty, 
intelligence  and  sturdy  character  of  its  inlmliitants,  tlmn 
Boscawen  for  its  sons  and  daugliters,  wlio.  wliether  in 
"Western  States, — to  which  some  emigrated  more  than 

recently  deceased.  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esti.,  l)orn  May  20,  1797,  printer, 
editor  and  postmaster  of  Boston,  died  Nov.  29,  1877.  Charles  Gordon 
Greene,  bom  July  1,  1804,  printer,  editor  and  naval  officer  in  Boston. 
Charles  C.  Coffin,  war  correspondent  of  the  Boston  "  Journal,"  and  ■ 
journalist,  born  July  20,  1823.  Moses  G.  FaiTner,  Esq.,  Ijorn  Feb.  9, 
1820;  said  to  ".stand  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  men."  Kcv.  Samuel 
Wood,  D.  D.,  ordained  in  Boscawen,  and  installed  pastor  of  tlio  Con- 
gregational church  Oct.  17,  1781,  sustaining  the  position  until  near  the 
close  of  a  long  life. 
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50  3-e:\rs  ago. — in  various  parts  of  New  England,  or 
upon  the  paternal  acres.  ha\e  well  perlbrniccl  their  part, 
\vliate\'er  stations  in  life  they  occupied.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent tarniing  town.  A  busy  and  populous  manufacturing 
place,  known  as  Fisherville.  is  partly  in  Boscawen. 
Merrimack  River  is  tlie  lioundarv  between  this  town  .and 
Canterbury. 

PiTTSFiEi.D  is  a  prosperous  town  of  over  1,G00  inhab- 
itants, 17  miles  north-east  of  Concord.  Suncook  River 
[)asses  thougli  the  place,  and  propels  the  wheels  of  a  fac- 
tory which  has  been  in  operation  many  years.  The  sur- 
face of  the  town  is  imeven  and  rocky;  but  some  of  the 
best  farms  and  most  skilful  agriculturists  in  the  county 
are  found  in  Pittsfield.  The  town  was  incorporated 
March  27,  1782,  and  was  in  early  times  a  part  of 
Chichester.  Hon.  Moses  Norris,  Jr.,  a  native  of  this 
town,  was  Lnited  States  senator,  and  died  in  Washington  | 
Jan.  11,  1855,  aged  51  years.  j 

AxDOVER,  settled  in  174G,  incorporated  June  25,  j 
1779,  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  town,  though  its  manu-  | 
factured  products  are  bj-  no  means  inconsidei'able.  Being  | 
within  the  shadow  of  Kearsarge  Mountain,  and  having  | 
an  excellent  hotel,  the  town  has  become  the  resort  of  | 
summer  travellers.    Population,  1,206. 

Warner  is  large  in  territory,  and  has  a  population  of 
1,667.  Its  chief  village  is  upon  a  stream  known  as 
Warner  River,  and  is  one  of  those  busy  and  agreeable  set- 
tlements, of  which  there  are  many  among  the  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  which  excursionists  resort  in  the  summer 
months.  Tlie  famous  Kearsarge  Mountain  is  chiefly  in 
Warner,  and  a  carriage-road  thither  was  recently  built  by 
a  few  inhabitants  at  great  expense  and  patient  toil,  under 
an  act  of  incorporation. 

Warner  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  17.35  to  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  and  was  for  several  years  known  as  New  Ames- 
Ijury  ;  afterwards  as  Jenness  Town.  It  was  incorpoi-ated 
Sept.  4,  1774,  by  the  name  it  has  since  borne. 

Among  tlic  natives  or  inhal^itants  of  Warner  wlio 
acquired  distinction,  may  be  named  Le^  i  Baillett,  widely 
known  as  a  contributor  to  agricultural  pul)lications ; 
Walter  Harriinan  (see  Con(;ord)  ;  Neheniiaii  (J.  Ordwa}', 
sergeant-at-arms  in  United  States  House  of  Repi'esenta- 
tives,  and  Aquila  Davis,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Henxikeh,  situated  upon  Contoocook  River,  has  long 
sustained  the  reputation  of  an  industrious,  thriving  and 
moral  town.  Many  natives  received  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. The  centre  village  is  of  attractive  appearance. 
Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  west  village. 

Hcnniker  M-as  granted,  July  10,  1752,  to  James  and 
Robert  Wallace  and  others  of  Londonderry,  but  settle- 


ment did  not  begin  till  1761.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1768,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  for  John  Hen- 
niker,  a  London  merchant.  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bradlej' 
Baker,  governor  of  the  State  in  1855,  was  born  in  Hen- 
niker  Sept.  29,  1819.  He  died"  in  Iowa  Sept.  12,  1876, 
aged  56.  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  of  Hanover,  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  senator  one  term,  is  a  native 
of  Henniker.    Population,  1,288. 

IIooKSETT  was  incorporated  Jul}'  3,  1822,  and  is  com- 
posed of  territor}'  severed  from  Chester,  Goffstown  and 
Dunbarton.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-cloth  was  com- 
menced at  the  falls  on  the  Merrimack  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  is  still  contini\ed.  The  manufacture  of  brick  is 
the  source  of  nmch  income  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
it.  The  house  of  Gen.  Natt  Head,  governor  of  the 
State,  constructed  of  brick  made  by  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  is  an  imposing,  elegant  and  conspicuous  object 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Hooksett  is  situated  on  the 
Merrimack,  midway  between  Concord  and  Manchester. 
The  population  is  1,.3.S0. 

Loudon,  formerly  a  part  of  Canterbury,  was  settled  in 
1760,  and  incorporated  in  1773.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  agriculturists,  and  possess  manj^  excellent  farms. 
Loudon  Ridge,  a  long  swell  of  land,  constitutes  an 
agreeable  feature  in  the  landscape,  whence  an  extensive 
view  is  obtained  into  adjacent  and  more  distant  towns. 
Population,  1,282. 

Salisbury,*  justly  celebrated  for  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  born  within  its  limits,  was  granted  by 
Massachusetts,  and  known  ttrst  as  Bakerstown  ;  after- 
ward changed  to  Stevenstown.  It  was  incorporated 
March  1,  1768,  when  it  was  named  Salisbury.  Among 
its  early  inhabitants  were  Philip  Call,  Nathaniel  Meloon, 
Benjamin  Pettengill,  and  John  and  Ebenezer  Wel)ster. 
The  earl}'  occupants  of  the  soil  were  much  molested  by 
the  Indians.  Nathaniel  Meloon,  his  wife  and  their  three 
children,  were  taken  to  Canada  by  the  savages,  and  sold 
in  Montreal.  The  wife  of  Philip  Call  was  killed  ;  and 
on  the  same  day  in  1753,  Samuel  Scribner,  Robert  Bar- 
ber and  Enoch  liishop  —  the  latter  of  Boscawen  —  were 
captured,  and  Scribner  and  Barber  sold  to  the  French. 

Until  the  construction  of  railways,  Salisbury  was  upon 
the  o-reat  thorou<z;hl;ire  between  Concord  and  Connecticut 


*  Hon.  Ichal)0(l  Bartlett,  of  tlii.s  town,  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress six  years.  He  died  Oct.  19,  18.53,  aged  fi7.  Ilcv.  Samuel  Colcord 
Bartlett  is  president  of  Dartnioutli  College.  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  ))oni 
Jan.  17,  1782,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boscawen,  Portsmouth  and  Boston ;  rep- 
resentative and  senator  in  Congress,  and  secretary  of  state.  He  died  at 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852.  Hon.  Ezckiel  Webster,  born  April  11, 
1780,  a  lawyer  in  Boscawen,  was  a  senator  in  the  State  legislature.  He 
died  April  10,  1829,  .aged  49.  Hon.  William  H.  Bartlett,  born  Aug.  20, 
1827,  an  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  Sept.  24, 1867. 
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River,  and  all  the  travel,  by  stage-coach  and  other  car- 
riages, and  Tvagons  with  heavy  merchandise,  passed 
through  it,  and  the  place  was  correspondingly  prosperous. 
Its  location  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  having 
the  noble  Kearsarge  Mountain  on  its  western  border,  and  | 
other  hills  in  more  distant  positions  ;  the  whole  compos- 
ing a  prospect  with  which  the  eye  never  becomes  weary. 
Population,  8t)7. 

DuxBAKTOX,  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  town,  is 
al)out  nine  miles  from  Concord.  In  early  times  it  was 
known  as  Starkstown,  but  l)ecame  Duubarton  for  Dun- 
barton,  Scotland.  The  first  settlements  were  made  about 
1 749  by  people  of  Scotch  descent.  The  town  has  from 
the  first  sustained  a  high  rank,  and  been  distinguished 
for  the  rectitude,  intelligence  and  general  thrifb  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  soil  is  productive,  and,  from  its  rising 
ground,  a  perfect  ^•iew  is  obtained  over  a  large  area  of 
the  State. 

Several  natives  of  Duubarton  obtained  distinction  bv 
no  means  confined  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  Rev. 
Abraham  Burnham,  D.  D.,  born  Kov.  15,  1776,  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Congi'egational  chuixh  in  Pembroke  43  j-ears  ; 
died  Sept.  21,  1852.  Rev.  Amos  W.  Burnham,  his 
brother,  born  Aug.  1,  1791,  was  clergyman  iu  Rindge  46 
years;  died  Apr.  9,  1871.  Prof.  Charles  G.  Burnham, 
l)orn  in  1807,  was  a  teacher  and  the  author  of  an  arith- 
metical work.  Prof.  IMark  Bailey  was  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion in  Yale  College.  Amos  Hadlc}-,  Esq.,  born  Ma3- 14, 
1825,  was  a  teacher  in  Concord,  and  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated in  the  management  of  the  "  State  Capital  Re- 
porter." Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  LL.  D. ,  was  teacher  in  Exeter 
Academy,  and  chancellor  of  "Washington  Universit}-,  St. 
Louis,  where  he  died  Nov.  26,  1862,  aged  47.  Caleb 
Stark,  P2sq.,  born  Dec.  3,  1759,  son  of  Gen.  Jolm 
Stark  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  served  as  aid  to  his 
father  ;  was  a  merchant  iu  Boston,  manufacturer  in  Sun- 
cook  Village  in  the  early  jx'ars  of  this  century,  and 
fanner  in  Duubarton,  where  his  mansion  is  still  1o  l)o 
seen.    He  died  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1838. 

The  first  ordained  clergyman  in  Duubarton  was  Rev. 
Walter  Harris,  D.  D.,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  8, 
1761,  whose  pastorate —i  liis  only  one  —  commenced  in 
1789,  and  ceased  not  long  before  his  death,  Dec.  25, 
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1843.  He  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary-  influence,  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  town.  Population  of  Duubarton, 
778. 

The  remaining  towns  of  this  county  are :  Suttox, 
granted  in  1749;  settled  in  1767;  population,  1,155; 
containing  a  portion  of  Kearsarge  Mountain,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Jonathan  and  IMatthew  Harvej',  formerly 
representatives  in  Congress  ;  Gen.  John  Eaton,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  at  Washington  ;  Hon. 
John  S.  Pillsburv,  governor  of  Minnesota  ;  Hon.  Bain- 
bridge  Wadleigh,  United  States  senator  :  Wilmot,  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Kearsarge,  June,  1827  ;  popula- 
tion, 1,072;  agriculture  being  the  leading  industry: 
Caxtekbury,*  a  farming  town  of  1,170  inhabitants; 
granted  in  1727,  containing  a  settlement  of  Shakers:  ; 
Bradford,  incorporated  in  1787;  population,  1,080;  j 
the  home  of  Mason  W.  Tappan,  an  eminent  law3'er, 
representative  in  Congress  six  j'ears,  and  at  present 
attornej'-general  of  the  State  :  Epsom,  granted  May  18, 
1727;  an  agricultural  town;  the  native  place  of  Dr. 
Koah  Martin,  governor  of  the  State  in  1852-3  : 
Allexstown,  chartered  Jul}-  2,  1831  ;  settled  aliout  tlie 
year  1728  ;  population,  804 :  Kew  Loxdox,  incoi'po- 
rated  June  25,  1779,  by  tlie  name  of  Dantzic  ;  the  seat 
of  Colby  Acadera}-,  a  beautifuU}'  located  and  flourishing 
institution  ;"  the  native  town  of  Gen.  Anthony  Colby, 
governor  of  the  State  in  1846,  and  Hon.  Jonathan  E.  [ 
Sargent,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  population, 
960:  NoRTHFiELD,  incorporated  Juuc  19,  1780;  popula- 
tion, 833  ;  maiul}'  devoted  to  farming :  Chichester, 
incorporated  in  1727,  bat  not  settled  until  1758  ;  contain- 
ing a  number  of  A'aluable  farms  ;  population,  871  :  Bow, 
a  hill}' and  rugged  town;  granted  in  1727;  population, 
745  :  Webster,  incorporated  July  3,  1860  ;  population, 
690  :  Hill,  formerly  New  Cliester  ;  incorporated  Nov. 
20,  1778,  and  given  its  present  name  iu  1836  for  Hon. 
Isaac  Hill,  then  governor  of  the  State  ;  population,  620  : 
and  Newbury,  incorporated  as  Fishersfield  in  1778  ;  re- 
ceiving its  present  name  in  1836  ;  one  of  the  hill  towns 
of  Now  Hami)sliire,  Sunapee  Mountain  being  u  con- 
spicuous object  iu  tlie  landscape  ;  population,  GOO. 

*  Since  tlic  ycnr  1812,  nine  persons,  ciich  100  years  old  or  over,  luivo 
died  in  this  town. 
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'eOCKIN^GHAM  COTTIS'TY. 


BY  PROF.  LAROY   F.  (JRIFFIN. 


KocKi>"GHAM  CotrsTY  oiigiiiall}'  contained  all  the  ear- 
lier settlements  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  a  centiuy 
its  history  is  that  of  the  State.  Its  later  history,  so  far 
as  it  is  material,  is  embraced  in  that  of  the  several  towns 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

This  count}'  comprises  the  southern  portion  of  New 
Hampshire,  including  all  its  coast.  It  has  but  one  har- 
bor, that  at  Portsmouth.  The  surface  along  the  coast  is 
generall}'  level,  with  marshes  of  considerable  extent, 
j  especially  in  Hampton  and  Hampton  Falls.  Inland  it  is 
hill}-,  though  there  are  no  very  high  mountains.  The  Pis- 
I  cataqua,  in  the  eastern  border,  is  the  ou]y  river  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Exeter  River,  formerly  known  as  the 
Swampscot,  is  the  next  in  size,  and  is  navigable  at  high 
tide  as  far  as  the  falls,  at  Exeter.  But  the  soil  is  well 
watered,  and  between  the  ranges  of  hills  small  streams  are 
found.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment,  the 
soil  yielding  good  returns  ;  but  there  are  some  manufac- 
tories, especial!}-  at  Exeter  and  New  Market. 

The  population  constantly  increased  from  the  time  of 
the  first  settlements  imtil  after  1860  ;  since  that  time,  the 
tendenc}-  to  congregate  at  villages  and  cities  has  caused 
a  constant  diminution,  especiall}-  in  tlie  northern  por- 
tion. In  some  of  these  towns  man}'  farms,  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  highly  productive,  have  been  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  again  to  forests. 

j  Towns. 

PoKTSMODTH,*  the  Only  seaport  in  the  State,  is  situ- 
ated OM  a  peninsula,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua. 

•  Sevcriil  interesting  Revolutionury  incidents  arc  connected,  witli  the 
history  of  this  iincient  town.  Upon  tlie  enactment  of  the  celebrated 
"  Stamp  Act,"  in  1765,  George  Meserve  was  appointed  distrilmtor  for 
New  Hami)shire,  but  before  landing  at  Boston,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
excited  opposition  of  the  people,  he  resigned.  On  liis  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, he  was  compelled  to  make  a  second  and  more  formal  resigna- 
tion, before  going  to  his  house.  When  the  stamps  arrived  they  were 
dejKjsitcd  in  the  aistle,  as  there  was  no  one  to  receive  them. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  November  1.  On  the  preceding  day 
the  "  New  Hampshire  Gazette,"  a  paper  established  at  Portsmouth  in 
1756,  appeared  with  a  luouniing  Ijorder.  On  November  1st  a  funonil 
ceremony  was  held  over  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  On  depositing  her  in 
the  grave  she  showed  signs  of  life,  and  was  Ijonie  (jff  by  a  rejoicing 
multitude. 

I     There  was  a  rumor  tliat  Meserve  intended  to  distribute  tlie  stamps 


three  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  location  is  pleasant 
and  healthy,  the  buildings  principally  of  brick,  and 
though  somewhat  antiquated,  it  contains  many  elegant 
mansions. 

In  1G23  the  Plymouth  Company  sent  men  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  place.  David  Thompson,  a  Scotch- 
man, built  a  house  at  Odiorne's  Point,  the  first  house 
erected  in  town,  and  afterwards  called  Mason's  Hall. 
About  eight  years  after,  Humphrey  Chadborne  built  the 
"  great  house,"  on  the  back  of  the  river,  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Water  streets. 

May  28,  1653,  the  name,  which  by  the  accident  of  an 
abundance  of  strawberries  had  been  Strawberry  Bank, 
was  allowed  by  the  General  Court  at  Boston  to  be 
changed  to  Portsmouth.  There  were  then  between  50 
and  GO  families. 

The  harbor  of  Portsmouth  is  safe  and  capacious,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  whole  country.  At  low  tide  the  chan- 
nel contains  40  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  protected  from 
storms  by  islands  and  headlands.  The  river  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  70  feet  at  low 
water,  and  a  current  of  five  miles  per  hour.  The  tide 
rises  ten  feet,  so  keeping  the  channel  free  from  ice. 

The  scenery  around  the  city  is  charming.  Every  ele- 
vation presents  a  magnificent  landscape,  the  drives  are 
delightful,  and  the  climate  favorable. 

The  place  has  suffered  much  from  fires.  In  December, 
1802,  102  buildings  were  bimied  ;  four  years  later,  1 4  ; 
and  finally,  in  December,  1813,  15  acres  were  burned 
over,  consuming  397  buildings. 

In  spite  of  his  resign.ltion.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  alarmed,  compelled 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  do  nothing  with  his  office,  and  took  away 
his  commission. 

The  first  cargo  of  tea  that  arrived  at  Portsmouth  was  stored  in  the 
custom-house,  and  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  town,  Mr.  Parry,  the 
consignee,  sent  it  to  Halifax.  A  second  cargo,  after  causing  some  dis- 
turbance, found  a  similar  destination. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1774,  an  express  from  Boston  brought  the 
intelligence  that  the  king  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  gunpowder 
into  the  Colonics.  Armed  vessels  were  also  on  their  way  with  troops. 
A  company  of  men,  led  by  John  Sullivan  of  Durham,  and  John  Lang- 
don  and  Thomas  Pickering  of  Portsmouth,  at  once  seized  the  fort,  re- 
moved 100  Ijarrcis  of  powder  and  several  small  cannon,  and  distributed 
them  among  the  towns.  On  the  next  day  the  armed  frigate  "  Scar- 
borough "  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort. 
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The  first  church  was  erected  at  least  as  early  as  1(539, 
and  was  for  the  Episcopal  service.  It  was  upon  what  is 
now  known  as  Church  Street,  north  of  the  court-house. 
St.  John's  C'hurcii 
is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  this 
old  first  nieeting- 
liouse.  There  are 
five  clunehes  be- 
side this  one,  tlie 
North  Congrega- 
tional being  or- 
ganized as  early 
as  1G71.  There 
are  also  two  mar- 
ket-houses and  ail 
almshouse.  The 
Athenannn  is  a 
prominent  institu- 
tion, and  contains  a  lilnaiy  of  vahialile  works.  The  city 
is  a  part-shire  town,  and  has  a  c  ua't-hoiise  and  a  jail. 

There  are  foin-  light-houses  in  tlie  district.  Fort  Con- 
stitution is  on  the  nortli-west  jjoint  of  Great  Island. 

The  na\y  yard  is  on  Navy  IsUind.  ami  has  every  facil- 
ity for  building  the  largest 
A'essels.  It  contains  about 
G')  acres,  principally  en- 
closed by  quay  walls  of  split 
granite.  The  wharves  have- 
water-depth  enough  for  the 
largest  men-of-war,  and  the 
tide  has  worn  so  deep  a 
channel  as  to  pi'echide  the 
l)ossibility  of  forming  ])ari^. 
A  corps  of  marines,  witii 
their  oflicers,  are  stationed 
at  the  yard.  There  is  a 
lialanced  dry  dock,  capal)le 
of  receiving  and  raising  the 
largest  men-of-war.  The 
facilities  Cov  ship  -  buihling 
h»'re  are  such  that  .several 
of  the  largest  and  most  el- 
fective  vessels  have  been 
launched.  Among  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  the 
'•Portsmouth,"  the  steamer  "Saranue, 
'•  Congress." 

Within  the  city  are  several  iianks  and  newspapers. 
The  ••  New  Hampshire  Gazette  "  was  tlie  first  lujwspaper 
established  in  the  State. 
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The  Auburn  Street  Cemetery,  or  '-Proprietors'  Bury- 
ing Ground,"  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  Auburn  Street,  and  comprises  13  acres.    In  the  cen- 
tre is  an  artificial 
pond  surrounded 
by  a  lawn.  The 
"  grovmds  are  hand- 

somely laid  out, 
and  contain  some 
elegant  and  taste- 
ful monuments. 

The  manufac- 
tures of  the  city 
include  cotton  fa- 
brics, some  iron, 
and  ship-building. 
The  steam  factors- 
has  a  capital  of 
S  530, 000.  The 
spacious  mill  contains  27, Odd  s[)iudles  and  450  looms, 
and  about  three  million  yarils  of  hnvn  are  made  yearly. 

The  town  was  organized  in  1033,  and  included  Kit- 
tery.  Me.  On  May  28,  1()43.  it  was  incorporated  with 
its  present  limits.    It  was  chartered  as  a  city  .Tidy  (i, 

1849.  The  wealth  of  the 
city  is  considerable,  and  it 
has  Ijcen  very  prosperous, 
though  the  transfer  of  the 
import  trade  so  lai'gel}-  to  \ 
Boston  has  materially  re- 
tarded its  growth.  In  1870 
the  population  was  9,211. 

Among  the  early  settlers 
of  Portsmouth  were  three  ' 
brothers  from  "Wales,  John, 
Ivobert  and  Richard  Cutt 
(afterwards  Cutts).  ,]t)\\n 
was  the  first  president  ol" 
New  Hampshire,  ai)i)oiuted 
in  Ki?!).  He  and  Richard 
were  the  largest  landhold- 
ers in  the  town  in  ](!()(). 

Thomas  Pickering,  a  sou 
of  .bihu,  !ind  a  grandson  ol" 
tlu-  .lohu  who  settled  here 
in  1().")5.  was  a  marke(l  man 
in  the  Rcjvolutionaiy  jjeriod.  lie  i)laniied  the  seizure  of 
the  powder  in  tin;  castle,  in  1771,  and  led  the  party  who 
accomplished  the  feat.  He  was  killed  in  March.  1779. 
The  estate!  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 
\o  i)erson  in  New  Hampshire  e.xerled  a  greater  in- 
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fluence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Revolutionary  period  than 
John  Langdon.  born  in  1740.  After  a  niereantile  ednea- 
tion.  he  entered  upon  a  sea-faring  life,  but  ^va^;  drawn 
from  it  l)v  the  disturbances  of  the  Revolution.  .Vfter  his 
part  in  the  removal  of  the  powder  from  thi'  fort,  he  be- 
came a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775. 
He  was  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender,  in  command  of 
a  company  of  cadets.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  177(1,  and  also  in  1777. 

He  subsequently  held  important  official  positions,  and 
in  1778  was  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
United  States  Constitution.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  inember  of  the  United  States  senate, 
and  was  its  first  presiding  (jlticer.  Dai'tmouth  College 
conferred  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  upon  him 
in  1805.  He  died 
Sept.  18,  1811». 

Daniel  "Webster  be- 
came a  resident  of 
Portsmouth  in  1807, 
and  married  Grace 
Fletclier  in  June  of 
the  following  year. 
He  went  there  as  a 
young  lawyer,  and 
his  influence  was  at 
once  felt  at  the  bar, 
and  in  tlie  cominu- 
nit\'.  After  a  short 
time,  his  State  placed 
him  in  the  council  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the 
end  of  nine  years  he  remo\ed  from  Portsmouth  and 
made  Boston  his  place  of  residence. 

KxKTKK.  —  The  second  town  in  the  county,  and  the 
sliii'e  town,  is  Exeter.  Tlic  village  is  situated  around 
the  falls  of  the  river,  known  liy  the  Indians  as  Swainp- 
scot.  but  now  generally  called  Exeter  River.  Below  the 
falls,  the  river  spreads  out  to  a  c(Misidcrable  breadth, 
and  the  tide  rises  to  the  falls.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  and  contains  many 
fine  private  residences.  The  peo[)le  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  ])ursuits,  Ihe  soil  l>eing  generally 
productive. 

'i'he  prosperitj-  of  Exeter  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  success  of  her  mechanics.  The  largest 
and  most  imjKjrtant  industry  luis  been  the  Exeter  Manu- 
facturing Company,  incorporated  in  1828.  Its  principal 
building  is  1  75  feet  long,  44  feet  in  width,  and  six  stories 
hiidi.  and  it  has  several  smaller  mills.    It  manufactures 
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cotton  cloth,  producing  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  yards  annually. 

There  are,  besides,  several  carriage  manufactories,  the 
largest  producing  about  200  carriages  per  year.  The 
Exeter  Machine-shop  is  largel}'  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steam-engines,  with  boilers  of  a  peculiar 
pattern,  consisting  of  cast-iron  tubes,  called  the  safety 
boiler;  a  paper  mill,  a  tanmuy,  and  several  small  manu- 
factories are  also  located  here. 

Exeter  was  settled  in  1638  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwright, 
his  sister  Aime  Hutchinson,  and  others  from  Massachu- 
setts. A  part  of  a  house  still  standing  is  pointed  out 
by  tradition  as  Anne  Hutchinson's  residence.  They  pur- 
chased llie  land  directly  IVom  the  Indians,  and  at  once 

formed  a  church  and 
a  town.  This  church, 
organized  1638,  was 
the  first  in  the  State. 
There  are  at  present 
six  churches  in  the 
town.  The  Baptist, 
erected  in  1875,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  The  town 
also  has  a  ver}'  fine 
building  containing  a 
town  hall,  a  court- 
room, and  a  jail. 

Phillips  Academy 
was  founded  in  1781 
by  the  liberal  dona- 
tion of  Dr.  John  Phil- 
lips, a  resident  of  the 
town.  His  endowment  was  sufficient  to  give  the  acad- 
emy a  wholesome  independence,  and  make  it  a  power 
for  furnishing  bo3-s  a  superior  training  in  preparation 
for  a  college  course. 

The  first  principal  was  Benjamin  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  who 
commenced  his  labor  in  1788,  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  fifty  ^.ears.  He  was  succeeded  in  1838  by 
Gideon  L.  Soule,  LL.  D.,  who  had  already  been  his  as- 
sociate nearly  eighteen  years,  and  who  still  lives,  princi- 
pal emeritus.  He  retired  from  active  duty  in  1873.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  institution  has  always  been  the 
lilieral  aid  furnished  to  indigent  pupils,  some  twentj'  of 
whom  receive  assistance  from  funds  given  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  present  principal,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Perkins,  is 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  five  teachers. 

The  jjresent  beautiful  building  was  erected  in  1872  to 
take  the  place  of  one  previously  destroyed  b}'  fire  ;  and 
there  are  two  boarding-houses  also  belonging  to  the  in- 
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stitiition.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  about  S9o,000, 
and  the  endowment  funds  amount  to  §140,000. 

[  The  Eobinsoa  Female  Seminaiy  was  designed  b}-  its 
founders  to  do  for  girls  what  Phillips  Academj'  does  for 
boys.  It  is  free  to  pupils  residing  in  town.  A  fund  of 
about  SloO,000  was  given  by  the  will  of  the  late  "William 

I  Robinson.    The  institution  was  chartered  in  1SG7,  and 

!  organized  the  same  year.    The  school-building,  valued 

!  at  $80,000,  is  very  beautifully  located. 

Exeter  has  alwajs  had  among  its  citizens  men  of 
marked  abilitj'  and  influence  in  the  State.  Hon.  Samuel 
Tcnney  was  noted  for  his  scientific  attainments  ;  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Folsom,  and  Gen.  Nathaniel  Peabody  were 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  Hon.  Nicholas 
Gilman  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress,  president  of 
the  State  senate,  and  a  United  States  senator  from  1805 
to  his  death  in  1814  ;  Hon.  John  Taylor  Gilman  was  an 
active  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  governor  of  the 
State  fronr  1794  to  181 H.  Lewis  Cass,  too,  was  a  native 
of  this  town,  but  went  to  Ohio  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  was  distinguished  both  in  the  history  of  his  adopted 

I  State  and  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  having  been  a 
member  of  Gen.  Jac'.cson's  cabinet,  a  minister  to  France, 
and  several  times  in  the  U .  S.  senate.  Exeter  can  claim 
several  members  of  the  bar,  too,  at  the  present  day,  who 
have  gained  a  national  reputation.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Hon.  Amos  Tuck  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell. 
Hon.  Gilman  Marston  was  colonel  of  one  of  the  earlier 
New  Hampshire  regiments  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general. 
The  population  of  P'xeter  is  3,437. 

New  Mauket  is  the  third  town  in  the  count}-,  and  has 
a  population  of  1 ,987.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Exeter, 
and  was  detached  and  incorporated  as  a  separate  town, 
Dec.  1.),  1727.  Great  Bay,  a  bodv  of  water  four  miles 
wide,  after  passing  through  Little  Ba}-,  forms  the  current 
which  becomes  the  Piscataqua.  It  is  fonned  by  the 
united  waters  of  the  Swampscot,  Winnico,  and  Lampre}' 
rivers.    The  Piscassick  River  flows  through  the  northern 

I  portion  of  the  town  into  Durham  ;  the  Lamprey  through 
the  north-east  part,  and  the  Swampscot  through  the  soutli- 
east.  These  rivers  furnish  good  water-power,  and  tlie 
larger  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  soil  is,  however,  good,  and 
many  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  New  Market  Manufacturing  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  sheetings,  was  incorporated  in 
1823. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  17.'50. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Shute,  who  died  in  1819,  was  noted  for 
her  youthful  adventures.    When  13  months  old,  she  was^ 


taken  by  a  part}'  of  Indians,  carried  to  Canada,  and  sold 
to  the  French.    She  was  educated  in  a  nunnery,  but  was 
redeemed  and  restored  to  her  friends  after  thirteen  years  1 
of  captivit}". 

Dekry.  — This  town  was  originall}'  a  part  of  London- 
derry, from  which  it  was  taken  and  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town  Jul}'  2,  1827.  It  has  a  population  of 
1,809. 

The  town  possesses  a  productive  soil,  is  well  culti- 
vated and  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  people  are 
remarkal)le  for  industry,  wealth  and  length  of  life. 
Beaver  Pond  is  one  mile  in  length  by  IGO  rods  wide, 
nearly  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  hills.  There  are 
three  religious  societies  in  town  :  one  Presb}'terian,  one 
Methodist  and  one  Congregational. 

The  Pinkerton  Academy,  with  a  fund  of  $16,000, 
accommodates  both  sexes,  giving  special  attention  to 
fitting  students  for  college.  The  Adams  Female  Acad- 
emy has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  Miss  Taylor,  for  many  years 
principal,  has  won  an  excellent  reputation  for  her  ability 
and  her  many  sterling  qualities.  She  was  appointed 
in  1860,  and  continues  the  principal.  Miss  Mary  Lyon, 
the  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  was  once  a 
teacher  here  ;  and  also  Miss  Grant,  noted  throughout 
New  England. 

Deerfield  *  is,  superficially,  one  of  the  largest  towns 
in  the  county,  containing  25,815  acres.  It  is,  however, 
rather  sparsely  settled  in  many  parts,  and  only  contains 
1,768  inhabitants.  Originally  a  part  of  Nottingham,  it 
became  a  distinct  town  Jan.  8,  1766.  It  possesses  some 
of  the  finest  natural  scenery  in  the  State,  and  some  of 
the  elevations  command  an  extensive  prospect.  Pleas- 
ant Pond  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  North- 
wood.  Moulton's  Pond,  a  small  basin  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  has  no  visible  inlet,  but  two  sti'eams  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  sounding  has  never  dis- 
covered the  bottom.  One  of  the  streams  flows  east  to 
the  Lamprey  River,  and  the  other  west  to  the  Suncook 
in  Epsom. 

The  surface  is  very  uneven,  furnishing  large  swells 
and  deep  valleys.  The  soil  renders  good  returns  to  the 
hu.s])andman,  though  dillicult  of  cultivation.  Pine, 
maple  and  hemlock  limber  grows  extensively  hereabouts, 
wliile  considerable  mai)le  sugar  is  annually  made. 

Tile  Pawtuckaway  IMounlains  are  on  tlu;  line  between 
this  town  and  Nottingham,  and  the  higliest  elevations 
are  in  the  latter  town.  They  consist  of  tiiree  distinct 
elevations,  the  Upi)er,  Middle  and  Lower  mountains, 
and  are  based  on  mica-slate,  whicii,  decomposing  rapidly, 

•  So  callcil  Ih  cuusc  a  Mr.  Bachcldcr  killed  a  deer  and  iircscntcd  it  to 
Gov.  Wcritworth  just  at  the  time  of  incorporation. 
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furnishes  a  fertile  soil  at  their  base.  The  highest  is  892 
feet  above  the  sea.  Saddleback  Mountain,  between  the 
town  and  North  wood,  consists  of  niica-slate,  and  is 
1,072  feet  above  sea  level.  From  its  top,  the  ocean,  30 
miles  distant,  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Notting- 

j  ham  Mountain  is  on  the  line  between  this  town  and 
Epsom.  On  its  south  side  is  a  shelving  ridge  of  rocks, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  known  as  "Indian  Camp." 
A  natural  flight  of  stone  stei)s,  on  the  east  of  the  ledge, 

I  leads  to  the  top.    There  is  a  bed  of  iron-ore  in  the  east 

!  part  of  the  town,  and  various  compounds  of  iron  are 
everywhere  distributed  among  the  rocks. 

In  the  east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Pawtuckawaj' 
Mountains,  for  about  20  years  subsequent  to  1840,  sub- 
terranean reports  or  explosions  were  heard,  of  a  volcanic 
nature.    The3'  resembled  the  blasting  of  rocks,  or  the 

:  reports  of  cannon,  and  were  accompanied  by  movements 
of  the  earth,  sometimes  sufficient  to  overthrow  stone 
walls.    The}'  have  now  entirely  ceased. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1756  and  '58,  b}'  John  Rob- 
ertson, Jacob  Smith,  Isaac  Shepard,  Benjamin  Bachel- 
der  and  others.  Theophilus  and  Eliphalet  Griffin  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  here  in  1749.  and  settled  upon  the 
farm  which  still  remains  in  possession  of  their  descend- 
ants. The  names  of  18  persons  are  recorded  as  killed 
during  the  Revolution. 

I  The  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  December, 
1772,  and  Rev.  Timoth}-  Upham  ordained,  who  remained 
its  pastor  until  his  death,  Feb.  21,  1811.  Many  quaint 
reminiscences  of  his  ministry  are  still  preserved  in  the 
town. 

Hon.  Richard  Jenness,  respected  as  a  magistrate,  rep- 
resentative, senator  and  judge,  died  July  4,  1819. 
Joseph  Mills  was  an  officer  in  Col.  Cilley's  regiment  in 
the  Revolution. 

Seabrook  is  one  of  the  coast  towns.  Its  southern 
portion  was  formerly  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
old  line  from  the  "Bound  Rocks,"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  which  is  the  inscription,  "A.  D.  1G57,  II.  B.," 
can  still  be  traced  to  a  rock  near  the  "Brick  School 
House,"  marked  "  B.  T.,"  thence  inland. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
is  light  but  productive,  while  along  the  coast  there  are 
extensive  marslies.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  farming ;  l)oat-l)uilding  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, and  man}'  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  shoes. 
Several  men  lielonging  in  town  command  vessels,  and 
fishing  is  quite  an  imlustry. 

The  earl}-  settlers  of  the  town  were  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  came  as  early  as  1638.  At  that  early  day 
they  suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of  hostile 


Indians.*  Among  the  early  settlers  may  be  named 
Christopher  Hussey,  Joseph  Dow  and  Thomas  Philbrick. 
The  land  cleared  by  the  latter  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants. 

The  are  five  churches  in  the  town.  The  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  near  the  centre,  was  erected  in  1763,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
societies  alternately.  The  Friends'  meeting-house  is  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  was  built  in  1765. 

Dearborn  Academy,  founded  in  1851,  is  a  substantial 
brick  building,  54  by  40  feet.  The  late  Dr.  Edward 
Dearborn,  an  eminent  physician  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen, secured  to  it  an  endowment  of  $15,000. 

Meshech  Weare,  usually  mentioned  as  a  resident  of 
Hampton  Falls,  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  influence  in  the  Revolution, 
and  he  became  the  first  governor  of  the  State.  A  hand- 
some monument  to  his  honor  stands  in  the  village  of 
Hampton  Falls. 

Seabrook  was  granted  June  3,  1768,  to  Jonathan 
Weare  and  others.    Its  present  population  is  1,609. 

Salem,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  was 
chartered  May  11,  1750,  and  now  contains  1,603  inhab- 
itants.   The  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile. 

The  Spiggot  River  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
place,  and  furnishes  good  mill-privileges.  The  town 
contains  a  woollen-mill  and  several  factories  and  ma- 
chine-shops. The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
Jan.  30,  1740,  and  Rev.  Abner  Bagley  ordained.  There 
are  two  other  churches.  Hon.  Silas  Betton,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1802. 

Candia,  a  town  of  1,456  inhabitants,  is  on  the  highest 
land  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  ocean,  so  com- 
manding an  extensive  view,  and  rendering  the  town 
exceptionally  healthy.  The  White  Mountains,  Wachu- 
sett.  Plum  Island  and  the  ocean  can  be  seen  from  the 
village.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  ;  the  soil  is 
good,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  find  a  ready  market  at 
Manchester,  with  which  city  the  town  is  connected  by  the 
Portsmouth  and  Concord  Railroad.  Shoe  manufacturing 
is  also  carried  on. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1748  by  William  Turner  ;  and, 
in  1755,  John  Sargent  and  others  joined  him,  and  it  was 
incorporated  Dec.  17,  1762,  being  taken  from  Chester. 
The  town  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  Revolution, 
and  69  names  of  soldiers  are  found  in  its  records.  A 
Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  1771,  with  Rev. 
David  Jewett  as  pastor  ;  and  there  are  two  other  churches. 

*  A  widow  Hussey,  of  high  repute  among  the  Friends,  was  liilled; 
also  Thomas  Lancaster,  while  on  his  way  to  mill,  a  Mr.  Jonathan 
Green,  Nicholas  Bond  and  a  young  child. 
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NoRTHWooD,  population  1,430,  was  originally  a  part 
of  Nottingham,  and  was  made  a  separate  town  Feb.  G, 
1773.  It  was  settled  March  25,  1763,  by  Moses  God- 
frey, John  Batchelder  and  Increase  Batchelder,  from 
North  Hampton.  Solomon  Bickford  and  family  of  Dur- 
ham followed  in  December,  and  his  son  Solomon  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  town.  The  Baptist  church  was 
organized  Nov.  17,  1779,  and  Rev.  Ednuind  Pillsbur}' 
ordained.  The  Congregational  church  was  erected  in 
1781.    There  is  also  a  Freewill  Baptist  church*. 

There  are  six  ponds  in  the  town,  Suncook,  the  largest, 
being  7nO  rods  long,  and  100  wide.  The  north  branch 
;  of  the  Lamprey  River  has  its  source  near  Saddleback 
!  Mountain,  where  there  is  a  single  farm  from  which  the 
water  flows  in  four  directions.  On  the  side  of  the  ridge 
crystalline  spar  is  found.  Plumbago  also  exists  in  small 
quantities. 

Northwood  Academy,  founded  in  18GG,  is  a  flourishing 
institution,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cogs- 
well, who  has  been  principal  since  its  organization.  It 
is  located  at  the  part  of  the  town  called  "  the  Narrows." 
Northwood  Seminary,  also  founded  in  1866,  is  located  at 
I  the  east  part  of  the  town. 

LoxDONDEHRY,  population  1,405,  covered,  originally, 
64,000  acres  ;  but  several  towns  have  been  taken  from  it. 
The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  reported  to  be  the  best 
town  for  agriculture  in  New  England,  and  there  are  no 
waste  lands.  Beaver's  Pond  is  a  beautiful  circular  sheet 
of  water,  about  300  rods  in  diameter,  and  is  the  source  of 
Beaver's  River.  The  town  contains  three  churches,  the 
oldest  being  the  Presbyterian,  which  society  dates  from 
1719. 

This  town  was  settled  in  1719  b}'  a  colonj'  of  16 
families  from  Londonderry,  Ireland.    Its  original  name 
was  Nutfield.    Tiie  land  of  the  town  was  included  in 
I  Rev.  John  "Wheelwright's  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
I  the  settlers  bought  it  from  Col.  Jolin  "Wheelwright. 
Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  McGregore,  and  his 
son  Da\  id  was  the  second.    The  town  was  incorporated 
'  June  1,  1722. 

I     The  original  settlers  gave  their  attention  to  farming  ; 

■  and,  though  none  of  them  became  wealthy,  they  were 
industrious  and  forehanded.  They  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  IIk!  5>ot:ito,  and  the  jnanufactui  e  of  linen  cloth, 
with  the  use  of  tlie  small  wliccl  driven  by  the  foot.  They 

j  were  never  molested  by  the  Jmlians. 

;     A  company  of  70  men,  conunandcd  by  Capt.  Crcorge 

I  Reid,  took  part  in  tlut  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  about 
the  same  number  were  at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

I  Capt.  David  McClary,  a  brave  officer,  was  killed.  Maj.- 

I  Gen.  John  Stark,  who  was  prominent  in  the  early  part  of 


the  Revolution,  especially  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

These  so-called  Scotch-Irish  have  produced  many  noted 
men,  and  their  descendants  can  now  be  found  in  promi- 
nent positions  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  as  natives  of  the  town,  Joseph  M.  Keene, 
D.  D.,  first  president  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Arthur 
Livermore,  Jonathan  Steele  and  Samuel  Bell,  judges  of 
the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court ;  Samuel  Bell,  afterwards  i 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  was  also  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Smith.  Matthew  Thornton  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776;  and  Gens.  Miller 
and  McNeil  were  distinguished  officers  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

Epping  was  originally  a  part  of  Exeter,  but  was  made 
a  separate  town  Feb.  12,  1741.  Lamprey  River  is  here 
joined  by  the  Pawtuckaway ,  and  furnishes  water-power  for 
several  small  woollen-mills.  The  town  has  three  churches, 
and  a  population  of  1,270. 

The  Congregational  church  was  the  first  organized, 
and  Rev.  Robert  Cutler  was  the  first  minister,  ordained 
in  1747.  He  w^as  succeeded  March  8,  1758,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  Stearns,  who  died  July  23,  1788.  His  son  was  a 
deacon  of  the  same  church,  and  his  grandson  is  the 
present  pastor.  AVhen  the  town  contained  only  this 
church,  taxes  were  laid  upon  all  to  support  preaching  ; 
and,  in  1769,  Jonathan  Norris,  a  Quaker,  was  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  tax. 

Hon.  "WiUiam  Plumer  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens.  He  held  high 
positions  in  the  State,  being  governor  for  four  ^-ears,  and 
at  one  time  was  United  States  senator.  Henr}'  Dearborn 
was  an  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution  ;  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  ;  secretary  of  war  ;  m.njor-general 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  United  States  minister  to  Portu- 
gal. John  Chandler,  a  native  of  the  town,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  ;  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  1812  ; 
president  of  the  IMaine  senate,  and  United  States  senator. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Prescott,  an  ex-governor  of  the  State,  is  a 
citizen  of  the  town. 

Hampton,  population  1,177,  has  a  fertile  soil,  well 
adapted  to  tillage  and  mowing.  All  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  near  the  ocean  is  delightful.  The  beach  is  one 
of  the  most  noted  sunnner  resorts.  Boar's  Head,  an 
abrupt  eminence  extendiiig  into  tlie  sea,  divides  the  two 
beaches.  There  are  several  liolcls  lu'.-ir  the  l)each,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  cottages. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  AVinnieuinet.  The 
first  house  was  ereeted  in  IG.'JG,  and  tlie  place  was  settled  j 
two  years  later  liy  emigrants  from  Norfolk,  Eng.    It  was  , 
incorporateil  the  same  yt-ar,  and  included  North  Hamp-  i 
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ton,  Hampton  Falls,  Kensington,  and  part  of  Seabrook. 
A  Congregational  oliureh,  the  second  in  the  State,  was 
formed  in  the  same  year,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelor 
ordained.  This  clunrh  now  possesses  a  fnnd  of  $12,000 
for  ihc  support  of  the  ministry.  A  Baptist  society  was 
organized  in  1817.  Hampton  Proprietar}-  School  was 
incorporated  in  1810.  It  has  a  large  and  convenient 
Iniilding,  and  has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  the 
Hampton  Academ}-. 

Chester,  a  town  of  1,153  inhabitants,  and  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Exeter  River,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and 
contains  several  large  and  valuable  meadows.  Good 
graphite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sulphur 
imbedded  in  tremolite.  Massabesic  Pond,  Ij'ing  partly- 
in  the  town,  is  the  largest  bod}'  of  water  in  the  county, 
and  contains  about  1,500  acres.  The  Indians  had  a 
settlement  upon  its  banks.  There  are  also  two  caves, 
somewhat  noted,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  pond,  and 
the  other  on  Rattlesnako  Hill. 

In  October,  1719,  about  80  persons  from  Hampton 
and  Portsmoutli  associated  to  obtain  a  grant  in  the 
"chestnut  country-,"  and  stationed  three  men  to  hold 
possession.  After  some  difficult}'  they  obtained  a  grant 
of  10  miles  square,  thus  including  a  pai't  of  De;  ry,  the 
whole  of  Auburn  and  Ray  mond,  and  part  of  Ilooksett. 
A  settlement  was  immediately  commenced  by  several 
persons  from  Raj-mond  and  Hampden,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  were  Samuel  Ingalls,  Jonathan  Goodhue, 
Ebenezer  Dearborn,  Robert  vSmith,  B.  and  E.  Colby, 
and  John  and  S.  Robie.  For  a  time  Love  well's  war 
with  the  Indians  retarded  the  growth  of  the  place. 
The}',  however,  committed  no  depredations,  save  that 
the}'  seized  and  bound  Thomas  Smith  and  John  Carr, 
and  carried  them  thirty  miles  ;  but  they  escaped  while 
the  Indians  slept.  IMay  8,  1782,  the  town  was  chartered 
with  its  present  name. 

A  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1729,  and  Rev.  Moses 
Hale  was  settled  the  next  year.  The  same  year  the  first 
comers  settled  Rev.  John  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
erected  a  meeting-house  in  17o8.  They  now  resisted  all 
attempts  to  install  a  Congregational  minister,  and  after 
one  was  finally  settled,  they  refused  to  pay  taxes  for  his 
support,  and  James  Campbell  and  ,]u\m  Tolford  were 
lodged  in  Exeter  jail  for  the  refusal.  After  a  long  law- 
suit a  decision  was  given  in  their  favor.  The  place  con- 
tains two  other  churches  and  an  academy. 

Nottingham,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  has 
a  population  of  1,1.30.  The  centre  of  tkt  town  is  an 
eminence,  rising  450  feet  above  sea  level,  and  a  few 
years  since  it  was  tiie  centre  of  all  the  business  of  the 
town.    Now  tiie  stores,  hotels,  and  all  business  are  to  be 


found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
square.  A  large  part  of  the  town  is  rocky  and  uneven, 
but  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  Pawtuc  kaway  Moun- 
tains, on  the  line  between  the  town  and  Deerfield,  con- 
sist of  three  distinct  elevations,  rising  abruptly  from 
near  Round  Pond,  known  as  the  Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  mountains.  A  dike  of  greenstone  trap  crosses 
the  latter,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
This  dike  is  columnar,  and  inclines  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degree's,  while  on  the  east  it  forms  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  each  about  nine  inches  high,  called  "  The  Stairs." 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  ledge  of  white 
granular  quartz. 

Nottingham  was  incorporated  May  10,  1722,  and  set- 
tled in  1727,  by  Capt.  Joseph  Cilley  and  others.  A  i 
Congregational  church  was  formed  in  1742.  Gen.  Joseph 
Cilley  commanded  the  first  New  Hampshire  regiment  in 
the  Revolution,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery 
and  patriotism.  Hon.  Thomas  Bartlett  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  ;  lieutenant-colonelunderStarkatthe 
capture  of  Burgoyne  ;  and  commanded  a  regiment  when 
Arnold  betrayed  West  Point  in  1780.  Gen.  Henry  But- 
ler was  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  major-general  of 
the  State  militia. 

Raymond,  south  of  Jiottingham,  has  a  population  of 
1,121.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  a  cave,  in  a 
ledge,  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  100  feet  high, 
called  from  its  appearance,  "  The  Oven." 

Raymond  was  originally  a  part  of  Chester,  and  called 
Charming  Fare,  but  was  made  a  town  May  9,  1765. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  about  1800,  and 
there  are  two  other  churches.  Hon.  John  Dudley,  who 
died  May  21,  1805,  was  a  distinguished  Revolutionary 
patriot,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  speaker 
of  the  House,  and  judge  of  the  Stiperior  Court. 

Kingston,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  has  a 
population  of  1,054.  ■ 

Lieut.  Gov.  Usher  granted  the  charter  of  this  town 
Aug.  6,  1G94,  to  James  Prescott,  Ebenezer  Webster  and 
others,  from  Ilaijpton,  and  it  included  East  Kingston, 
Danville  and  Saudown.  The  proprietors  at  once  erected 
garrisons  and  began  to  cultivate  the  lands,  but  were  ver}' 
much  annoyed  by  Indians.  In  1707  Stephen  and  Joseph 
Oilman  were  seized  near  Exeter,  but  escaped.  In  1702 
Ebenezer  Stevens  was  wounded,  and  Stephen  Oilman 
killed;  and  in  September,  1724,  Jabez  Colman  and  son 
were  killed  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  four  children 
captured.  One  of  them  escaped  at  the  time,  and  the 
rest  were  afterwards  redeemed. 

The  Congregational  society  was  formed  about  1725, 
and  Rev.  Ward  Clark  was  the  first  minister.    The  town 
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now  contains  two  churches,  several  carriage  factories, 
and  a  tannery.  Kingston  Academy  is  a  flourishing 
school,  with  a  fine  edifice.  Hon.  Josiah  Bartlett  was  a 
physician  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  ravages 
of  the  throat  distemper ;  he  was  also  prominent  in  the 
Revolution,  first  president  of  the  State,  and  first  gov- 
ernor under  its  free  constitution. 

Rye,  extending  along  the  seacoast  for  six  miles,  has  a 
population  of  993.  There  is  a  small  harbor  near  Goss's 
mill.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house  is  a  granite 
quarrj'.  There  are  three  beaches,  which  have  become 
famous  for  summer  resort,  Wallis's,  Sandy  and  Jenncss's. 
There  are  five  hotels  open  to  visitors  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1635,  and  incorporated  in 
1719,  and  the  Congregational  church  was  organized  July 
20,  1726.  There  are  two  other  religious  societies  in  the 
place.  When  first  settled  the  inhabitants  suffered  much 
from  Indians.  Breakfast  Hill,  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  takes  its  name  because  during  the  Indian  invasion 
of  1696.  the  savages,  after  fishing  at  the  shore,  stopped 
here  for  their  morning  meal,  and  were  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  a  paity  of  rangers.  Two  j'ears  before,  John 
Locke  was  killed  while  reaping  grain.  At  Sandy  Beach, 
in  the  same  year,  21  persons  were  killed  or  captured. 
During  the  French  war  14  persons  lost  their  lives,  and 
:iH  persons  during  the  Revolution. 

The  remaining  towns  of  tlie  county  are: — Hamp- 
STEAD,  granted  by  Gov.  Benning  AVentworth,  in  1749, 
population  93.5  :  Bkentwood.  incorporated  in  1742,  pop- 
ulation 895,  a  manufacturing  town  of  considerable  impor- 


tance :  Plaistow  (1749,  847),  where  considerable  quan- 
tities of  biick  are  manufactured  :  Newton,  settled  in 
1720,  population  856,  where  was  organized  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  the  State  :  Auburn,  incorporated  in 
1845,  population  815,  with  its  famous  cavern  called  the 
"  De^^l's  Den"  :  South  Newmarket  (1849,  808),  hav- 
ing an  iron-foundry  and  machine  works :  Stratham 
(1716,  769),  a  famous  fruit-growing  place:  Windham 
(1739,  753),  with  its  woollen-mill  and  mattress  factory- : 
North  Hampton  (1742,  723),  the  birth-place  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Henr}'  Dearborn:  Greenland  (1703,  695),  witli 
its  productive  gardens  and  orchards :  Hampton  Falls 
(1712,  697),  formerly  a  part  of  Hampton  :  New  Castle 
(1693,  667),  a  rocky  island  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  the 
site  of  Fort  Constitution,  and  the  native  town  of  Hon. 
Theodore  Atkinson,  for  man}*  3'ears  chief  justice  of  the 
Province  :  Kensington  (1737,  642),  originalh' belonging 
to  the  town  of  Hampton  :  East  Kingston  (1738,  553)  : 
Danville,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Roake,  in 
1760,  and  receiving  its  present  name  in  1836,  population 
496  :  Fremont,  incorporated  in  1764,  and  called  Poplin 
until  1854,  population  587  :  Sandown  (1756,  496),  con- 
taining Pliillips'  Pond,  the  source  of  Exeter  River :  At- 
kinson (1767,  488),  named  in  honor  of  Theodore  Atkin- 
son, for  many  j^ears  secretary  of  State,  the  site  of  one 
of  tlie  oldest  academies  in  New  Hampshire :  South 
Hampton  (1742,  448),  with  its  Barnard  free  school: 
Newington  (1764,  414),  connected  with  Goat  Island  by 
Piscataqua  Bridge,  erected  in  1793,  at  a  cost  of  $65,461  : 
and  Gosport,  on  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  formerly  a 
famous  fishing  town,  and  now  a  favorite  resort  for  sum- 
mer recreation. 


STKAFFORD  COUI^TY. 


BY  ■WILLIAM   E.   GRAVES,  ESQ. 


Like  the  Swiss  cantons,  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the 
"  Switzerland  "  of  America  are  noted  for  irregularity  of 
shape.  Strafford,  with  its  strange  outline,  is  certainly  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  If  not  the  oklest  county  in  the 
State,  no  other  can  claim  seniority  of  age,  —  its  act  of 
incor])oration  bearing  date  March  19,  1771,  when  the  first 
five  counties  formed  in  New  Hain|)shire  were  created  by 
a  colonial  legislature. 

By  common  consent  John  Wentvvorth  —  then  the  pop- 


ular provincial  governor  of  the  State  —  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  naming  these  counties.    Prompted,  per- 
haps, b}'  fecling-t  similar  to  those  which  led  iiim  later  to  | 
name  a  new  town  in  honor  of  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Frances  Deering,  the  royal  governor,  it  is  j 
said,  "called  the  counties  after  his  friends,"  —  Angus-  ' 
tus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton;  tlie  Karl  of  Hills- 
l)orough,  of  tiie  l)rivy  council  of  George  III.;  Clnuics 
Watson  Wentworth,  Manpiis  of  Rockingliani,  and  Wil-  , 
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liam  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  being  thus  specially 
honored. 

To  this  large  county  of  Strafford,  reaching  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  Mountains,  Conway  was  annexed  in  1778. 
From  the  summit  of  its  loftiest  elevation  could  be  seen 
broad  masses  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  surrounding  large 
lakes  and  wide-spreading  ponds  ;  hills,  vaUeys  and  moun- 
tain streams,  with  dense  forests  hanging  around  the  base 
and  creeping  up  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  or  stretch- 
ing miles  awa}-  as  far  the  eye  could  reach.  The  oak, 
maple  and  walnut ;  the  beech,  fir  and  hemlock,  and  the 
tall,  stately  pine,*  flourished  on  their  native  hills,  while 
in  the  plains  and  the  valleys  grew  the  graceful  elm  ;  the 
ash,  birch  and  clierry  ;  the  poplar  and  the  locust,  or  the 
gay  sumach,  with  its  red-clustered  berries  covered  with  a 
crimson  down. 

Few  lands  surpassed  Strafford  in  the  wild  beauty  of  its 
scenerj-. 

Rich  in  botanical  specimens,  almost  everj'  indigenous 
plant  grew  here  in  wild  profusion.  The  red  man  knew 
their  various  virtues,  as  did  the  Winnecowetts  and 
Newichawaimocks,  who  had  their  homes  in  Strafford 
Count}'  before  the  white  man  trod  the  soil.  The  Great 
Spirit,  it  was  said,  had  taught  these  things  to  the 
Indians,  whose  moccasined  feet  crushed  the  wild  blue  sage 
of  the  wilderness,  or  softly  pressed  the  vervain  growing 
in  grassy  fields.  There  were  the  green  flowers  of  the 
sweet  fern  ;  the  golden-colored  tans}' ;  the  white-flower- 
ing boneset,  and  the  mountain  cranberry,  with  its  creep- 
ing, shrubby,  evergreen  leaves,  growing  in  thick  beds  on 
dr}'  sandy  ridges  sloping  gracefull}'  away  to  the  valleys. 

There  were  acres  of  grassy  plains  dotted  with  daisies, 
and  valleys  through  which  man}"  a  sparkling  brook  ran 
murmuring  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles  resting  on  its 
gravelly  bed ;  mountain  rivulets,  whose  clear  waters 
were  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  and  ponds,  upon  w  hose  reed}' 
shores  grew  the  gaudy  j'ellow  tiger-lily  and  the  delicate 
fleur-de-lis ;  island-studded  lakes,  lovely  as  a  poet's 
dream  ;  ])eautiful  ba3-s  and  inlets,  where  low  lands,  bear- 
ing tiie  solitary  flower  of  the  wake-robin  and  the  purple 
qucen-of-the-meadow,  were  flanked  by  dark-green  moun- 
tain forests  ;  and,  beyond  all,  wei'e  ridges  of  a  bolder 
aspect  and  a  loftier  height ;  picturesque  rocks,  looking 
in  the  distance  like  cath(?dral  towers,  behind  which  rose 
the  loft}-  summit  of  the  "  Crystal  Hills,"  whose  shining 
tops  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  or  were  lost  in  the  clouds. 


•  Mention  is  made  of  .a  white  pine  gi'owing  here  to  the  height  of  200 
feet.  The  "  broad  arrow  "  which  marked  them  for  the  English  navy, 
was,  not  infrequently,  found  on  trees  of  the  largest  size  in  early 
colonial  times,  not  only  in  Kew  Hampshire,  but  in  the  neighboring 
forests  of  Maine. 


But  this  beautiful  wilderness  was  the  red  man's  home. 
To  his  wild  fanc}',  fleecy  clouds  floating  in  the  calm  blue 
sky  seemed  like  heavenly  realms.  The  bright  stars  and 
the  silver  moon  ;  the  summer  sunshine  and  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  woods  ;  the  moaning  winds  and  the  driving 
storm,  were  his  teachers ;  and  the  smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit  was  in  the  glassy  lake  over  M  hose  still  bosom  the 
unlettered  Indian  softly  paddled  his  birch  canoe.  Yet  all 
this  was  to  pass  away.  It  was  enough  that  his  lands 
were  wanted  by  a  stronger  race  of  people,  whose  love  of 
fame  and  the  profits  of  discovery  led  them  to  plant  a  col- 
ony in  "the  land  of  their  dreams,"  where  the  valleys 
were  veined  with  silver,  and  the  sands  sparkled  with 
gold. 

It  was  as  early  as  the  year  1598  that  European  vessels 
visited  the  shores  of  New  Hampshire.  No  important 
discoveries,  however,  were  made  of  the  bays  and  rivers 
until  the  spring  of  1G03,  when  Capt.  Martin  Pring  sailed 
for  three  or  four  leagues  up  a  river  which  he  called  Pis- 
cataqua  {piscatus,  fish,  aqua,  water) ,  from  the  abundance 
offish  foimd.  The  first  settlement  made  by  the  English 
in  any  part  of  the  State  occurred  at"  or  near  Dover,  in 
1623,  —  only  three  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth. 

In  the  west  of  England,  during  the  summer  of  1622, 
several  merchants  and  men  of  wealth,  two  at  least  of 
whom  had  been  governors,  and  one  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  formed  a  partnership  which  they  called  "  The 
Company  of  Laconia."  These  men,  having  heard  the 
romantic  tales  told  by  a  few  ignorant  natives  from  the 
"New  World,"  had  conceived  extravagant  ideas  of 
immediate  wealth,  waiting  only  for  development  in  a  wild, 
mountainous  region  of  the  western  continent  called  La- 
conia, believed  to  be  full  of  precious  metals  concealed  in 
mines.  By  colonizing  the  country  they  could  work  these 
mines,  grant  lands  subject  to  quit-rents  and  feudal  ten- 
ures, establish  a  fanciful  system  of  lordships,  and  live 
like  princes  of  the  realm. 

The  scheme  throughout  was  impracticable.  No  schools 
were  instituted,  no  form  of  government  adopted,  and 
agriculture  was  entirely  neglected.  Of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, many  of  whom  embarked  their  whole  property 
in  the  purchase  of  these  American  possessions,  one 
afterwards  became  president,  and  the  other  secretary  of 
the  famous  English  "  Council  of  Plymouth,"  —  a  body  of 
men,  who,  during  the  15  years  of  their  official  existence, 
seem  to  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  perplex  the  Col- 
onies of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  many 
worthy  persons  in  the  mother  country,  by  continually 
conferring  on  various  people  interfering  parcels  of  land. 
Neither  of  these  two  wealthy  English  proprietors  lived  to 
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see  success  ;  but  they  transmitted  to  their  heirs  a  succes- 
sion of  lawsuits,  crushed  hopes  and  mortifications. 

Early  in  the  year  following,  they  set  to  worlc  to  people 
the  vast  region  the}'  had  bought  in  "New"  Hampshire, 

'  as  one  of  them  called  it  from  liis  old  Hampshire  home  in 
England.  They  had  hard  work  to  hire  any  to  reside  in 
the  country  they  claimed,  and  to  face  and  endure  the  dis- 
tresses of  an  American  wilderness  three  thousand  miles 
from  home.  However,  money,  tools  and  provisions  were 
supplied  in  abundance  ;  and,  thus  equipped,  they  sent 
out  a  small  compan}-  of  London  fishmongers,  among 
whom  were  the  brothers,  Edward  and  William  Hilton,  to 
plant  a  colony,  which,  by  establishing  fisheries,  miglit  be 
self-supporting.    On  a  neck  of  land  which  the  Indians 

I  called  Winnichahannat,  the}'  landed,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  State.  The 
settlement  was  at  first  called  Northam  ;  finally,  Dover. 
For  many  years  it  was  familiarly  known  as  Hilton  Head, 
or  Hilton's  Point.  Not  unlike  many  of  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England,  they  purchased  the  soil  of  its  rightful 
owners  —  the  Indians  —  as  far  north  as  Little  John's 
Creek,  giving  in  payment  a  barrel  of  rum  !  The  simple 
natives,  it  is  said,  received  with  friendship  those  whom  it 

i  would  have  been  easy  to  exterminate  ;  and  the  party  of 
emigrants  hastily  erected  salt-works  and  one  rude  house. 

Five  years  later,  in  1628,  we  are  told,  the  colonists 
were  surprised  to  meet  Indians  in  the  woods  of  Dover, 

j  hunting  with  firearms.    The  sale  of  these  had  been  for- 

j  bidden,  and  such  a  violation  of  the  law  had  not  even  been 
suspected.  The  colonists  soon  learned,  however,  that 
the  Indians  had  purchased  their  guns  and  ammunition  of 
a  trader  at  Weymouth,  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
The  offender  was  at  once  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
England.  But  the  Indians  had  already  learned  with  fatal 
skill  the  use  of  firearms.  Charmed  with  an  instrument  of 
destruction  so  potent,  when  compared  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  the  colonists  rued  to  the  latest  day  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  traffic  at  Weymouth. 

In  16.31  Capt.  Thomas  Wiggen  was  sent  over  by 
"  the  company  of  Laconia."  to  look  after  their  interests 
around  Dovt^-.  and  with  him  came  a  few  emigrants  to 
recruit  the  Colony,  which  was  in  need  both  of  m(!n  and 
money.  Two  years  later,  a  number  of  families  came 
from  the  west  of  EngUuid  to  join  tin;  people  of  Dover, 
and  brought  with  them  the  Kev.  William  Levcridge,  who 
is  mentioned  as  a  pious  Piuitan,"  and  the  first  min- 
ister who  preached  the  gospel  in  New  Hampshire."  This 
second  company  of  emigrants  included  some  "  men  of 
property,"  and  others  "  religiously  ificlin(?d."  Their 
principal  object,  however,  was  trade,  and  they  commenced 
to  build  a  town  by  dividing  the  land  on  Dover  Neck  into 


small  lots,  and  building  a  meeting-house.  It  was,  prob- 
ably, but  a  year  or  two  from  the  time  of  this  minister's 
arrival,  that  the  first  church  was  built.  They  selected  a 
beautiful  eminence  commanding  a  \iew  of  the  rivers  on 
its  borders  stretching  their  arms  in  ever}-  direction,  and 
of  the  placid  Piscataqua  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  —  where 
one  could  stand  and  watch  the  busy  settlers  down  by  the 
beach,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  staid  matron,  pail  in 
hand,  on  her  way  to  the  spring.*  Here  they  built  their 
first  house  of  worship,  and  surrounded  it  with  "  entrench- 
ments and  bastions."! 

With  no  eflScient  government,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Dover  experi- 
enced a  variety  of  troubles.  Finally,  for  want  of  sup- 
port, Mr.  Leveridge  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  He 
retired  south  into  Massachusetts,  and  found  a  home  in 
Pl}Tnouth  Colony. 

Years  passed  on.  Around  the  colonists  was  a  repul- 
sive wilderness,  in  which  they  had  scarcely  gained  a  foot- 
hold. Instead  of  subduin";  forests  and  cultivating:  the 
soil,  they  had  searched  for  mines,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  uncertain  and  meagre  profits  of  Indian  trade, 
the  fisheries  and  salt-making.  Before  them  was  priva- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  struggling  forever  with  pov- 
erty, sickness  and  the  undying  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
"The  same  cold  wilderness  still  stretched  before  their 
eyes.  The  river,  broad  and  deep,  rolled  on,  reflecting 
only  the  wildwoods  that  had  intermingled  their  branches, 
and  cast  the  shadow  of  ages  over  the  waters.  The  same 
soil,  rugged,  but  strong  and  productive,  yet  waited  for 
the  hand  of  industry,  and  refused  to  yield  to  anything 
but  to  patient  toil.  It  could  not  give  what  it  did  not 
possess.  It  furnished  wood  and  iron  in  abundance.  But 
silver  nor  gold  would  it  reveal."  J  After  ten  years  the 
English  proprietors  began  to  feel  the  Colony  a  burden, 
and  most  of  them  abandoned  it  to  its  fate. 

These  scenes,  so  intimately  connected  witn  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  took  place  in  territory  now  known 
as  Strafford  County.  The  town  of  Dover,  in  those  days, 
included,  in  addition  to  its  present  limits,  Madbury, 
Durham,  Lee,  Somersworth,  RolUnsford,  and  a  part  of 
Newington.  Excepting  the  Society  of  Friends,  whom 
the  magistrates,  by  cruel  penalties,  drove  from  Dover  as 
"vagabond  Quakers,"  in  1662,  the  Congregationalists 
seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  rehgious  organization  in  the 
place.    The  church  with  which  it  was  united  in  the  sup- 

♦  Hall's  Spring,  where  the  first  settlers  obtained  their  water,  is  pointed 
out  at  tlie  present  day. 

t  Keinains  of  tin;  iiitr(-neliinents  and  bastions  still  mark  the  place 
wlierc  the  old  inceting-liousc  stood  on  Dover  Neck. 

t  liarstow. 
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port  of  public  worship,  was  organized  in  1G38,  about  15 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  According 
to  the  usage  of  man}-  churches  at  that  time,  it  elected  as 
officers  a  pastor,  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  No  record 
is  found  of  ruling  elders  in  the  church  here  later  than 
1GG2.    At  that  time  there  were  three,  —  Elders  Nutter, 

I  Starbuck  and  Wentworth.  Elder  AVentworth  preached 
occasional!}-,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  several  New  Hamp- 

I  shire  governors  of  that  name.* 

In  1G41  Dover  was  taken  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  General  Court,  to  settle  long- 

I  existing  church  troubles  in  the  former  place,  appointed 
Daniel  Maud,  its  minister,  in  1G42.  Soon  after  his 
death,  —  at  the  close  of  a  successful  ministerial  service, 
continuing  13  years,  —  the  Rev.  John  Raj-ner,  who  came 
from  England,  M'here  he  had  served  18  3-ears  as  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Ph-mouth,  became  his  successor.  He  con- 
tinued at  Dover  to  the  last,  d^-ing  in  1GG9.  His  son. 
Rev.  John  Rayner,  Jr.,  a  Harvard  graduate,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  ordained  in  1671.  The  next  pastor  of  the 
church  was  Rev.  John  Pike,t  who  died  in  1710.  The 
following  year  witnessed  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Nicholas 
Sever,  who  withdrew  in  1715,  on  account  of  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech.  He  died  in  17G4.  The  Rev.  Jona- 
than Gushing  became  pastor  in  1717,  and  for  a  period  of 
47  years  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  minis- 
terial office.    He  retired  in  1764,  and  died  in  1769. 

The  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian of  New  Hampshire,  was  ordained  colleague  with 
Mr.  Gushing  in  February,  1767.  After  a  ministr}-  of  19 
years  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  settled  in  the 
following  j-ear.  He  died  in  that  city  June  20,  1798,  at 
the  age  of  54.    Rev.  Robert  Gray  succeeded  Dr.  Bel- 

I  knap  at  Dover,  and  removed  from  the  town  in  1805.  Two 

j  j-ears  later.  Rev.  Galeb  H.  Sherman  was  ordained, 
remaining  until  1812,  when  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Glary 
assumed  pastoral  relations  with  the  church.  The  Metho- 
dist society  in  Dover  was  incorporated  in  1819  ;  and,  at 
one  time,  the  Society  of  Friends,  established  here  at  an 
earl}-  period,  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  earl\-  settlers  of 
Dover  was  Maj.  Waldron,  who,  in  1640,  built  a  saw-mill, 
and,  soon  after,  a  grist-mill  at  Gocheco  Lower  Falls. 
For  years  Waldron's  was  the  frontier  house  and  trading- 

•  It  may  possil)ly  be  a  matter  of  some  little  local  pride,  that  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  Strafford  County  furnished  for  tlie  State  three  gov- 
ernors bearing  the  name  of  Wentworth,  —  fatlicr,  son  and  nephew, — 
all  of  whom  were  born  within  its  borders.    To  the  last  of  these  Strafford 
I  County  is  indebted  for  its  name,    ile  was  the  ablest  of  the  Wentworths. 
[  Notwithstiinding  his  English  proclivities,  he  was  widely  esteemed  for 
I  his  affable  manners,  liis  love  of  agriculture,  and  his  administrative 
ability.    Favoring  the  cause  of  the  mother  county  at  the  breaking  out  of 


post  for  the  people,  whose  principal  occupations  were  cut- 
ting and  exporting  masts,  planks,  boards  and  staves,  in 
addition  to  the  fishing.  At  Dover  Neck  the  descendants 
of  Job  Clements  still  retain  the  sword  worn  by  him  as 
one  of  the  councillors  of  Edward  Cranfield,  the  English- 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1682. 

Very  few  settlements  suffered  more  from  Indian  depre- 
dations than  Dover.  During  the  summer  and  winter  of 
1675,  the  people  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
business,  and  take  the  gun  in  defence  of  their  families 
and  their  homes.  Sentries  were  stationed  on  roofs,  and 
the  principal  houses  were  intrenched.  It  was  in  1676 
that  Maj.  Waldron  committed  a  deed  that,  13  j-ears  after, 
cost  him  his  life.  In  pursuit  of  savages,  after  the  death 
of  Philip,  two  companies  of  soldiers  from  the  south, 
under  command  of  Capts.  Syll  and  Hawthorne,  came  to 
Gocheco,  where  they  met  about  400  Indians  of  different 
tribes  assembled  at  the  house  of  Maj.  Waldron,  with 
whom  the}-  had  just  formed  a  treaty  of  peace.  Syll  and 
his  colleague  were  determined  to  attack  them,  but  were 
prevented  by  Waldron,  who  proposed  to  take  them  by 
stratagem.  The  plan  succeeded.  Two  hundred  of  the 
most  friendly  Indians  were  released  ;  seven  or  eight,  who 
were  known  to  have  murdered  white  people,  were  hanged, 
and  the  remainder  were  taken  to  Boston,  from  whence,  it 
is  said,  they  were  "  sold  into  slavery."  A  peace  was 
declared  in  1677. 

For  twelve  years  the  people  of  Dover  had  lived  in 
comparative  peace  with  the  Indians,  who,  true  to  their 
natural  temperament,  rarely  forgive  a  wrong.  Though 
troubles  of  a  lesser  form  beset  the  comnuuiity,  it  increased 
in  population  and  power.  Even  the  poorer  people  were 
prospering,  and  the  frugal  and  industrious  were  growing 
wealthy.  The  Indians  came  and  went  at  pleasure,  — 
trading  with  the  whites,  or  seeking  food  and  shelter. 
But  the  seizure  of  the  400,  thirteen  years  before,  still 
rankled  in  their  breasts.  Those  who  had  been  released 
remembered  the  breach  of  hospitality,  while  many  of 
those  who  were,  sold  into  slavery  had  found  the  way 
back  to  their  native  wigwams,  only  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  against  the  whites. 

In  the  forenoon  of  June  27,  1689,  the  Indians  were 
observed  to  be  gathering  in  unusual  numbers.  Many  an  un- 

the  Revolution,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  was  governor  for  several  years.  lie  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Aberdeen,  and 
from  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  made  a  baronet  before  he  left  New 
Hampshire.    He  died  at  Halifax  April  8,  1820,  aged  84. 

t  llev.  John  Pike  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  Pike,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1766,  and  was  afterward  author  of  a  popular  school- 
book  known  as  "  Pike's  Arithmetic." 
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known  face  was  seen  among  them,  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  apace,  the  number  seemed  to  multipl}'.  Some  of 
the  people  were  suspicious,  and  suggested  to  Waldron 
that  the  Indians  meditated  mischief.  In  a  laughing  man- 
ner he  replied,  "Go,  plant  your  pumpkins,  and  I  will 
tell  3-ou  when  the  Indians  will  break  out !  "  A  young 
man  told  him  during  the  evening  that  the  town  was  full 
of  Indians.  He  answered,  "  I  know  the  Indians  well 
enough,  and  there  is  no  danger."  Some  squaws  had 
thrown  out  dark  hints  a  short  time  previous,  but  they 
were  not  heeded.  Mesandowit,  while  supping  at  the 
Waldron  house,  said:  "Brother  Waldron,  what  would 
j-ou  do  if  the  strange  Indians  should  come?"  "I  could 
assemble  a  hundred  men  b^-  lifting  m^-  finger,"  the  major 
carelessly  replied. 

There  were  five  garrisoned  houses  about  Cocheco  ;  viz. , 
Waldrou's,  which  stood  near  the  present  corner  of  Second 
and  Franklin  streets ;  Heard's  and  Otis's,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river ;   Peter  Coffin's  house,  and  another 
belonging  to  his  son,  on  the  south  side.    In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  two  squaws  called  at  each  of  the  five 
houses,  begging  permission  to  spend  the  night  by  the  fire, 
as  was  frequently  the  custom,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
i  all  except  the  younger  Coffin's.    Near  the  midnight  hour, 
when  everything  was  still,  save  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  or 
the  roar  of  the  falls,  the  squaws  carefully  opened  the 
doors  of  the  different  houses,  and  gave  one  prolonged 
whistle.    Ere  its  last  echoes  had  died  awaj-,  the  Indians 
I  sprang  from  their  hiding-places,  and  began  the  attack. 
.  After  placing  a  guard  at  the  door  of  the  Waldron  house. 

they  pushed  their  way  to  the  major's  apartment.  Although 
I  78  years  of  age,  he  seized  his  sword  and  vigorously 
defended  himself  until  stunned  by  a  blow  from  behind. 
TLey  dragged  him  to  the  hall,  placed  him  in  a  chair,  and 
dancing  around  him,  cried,  "  Who  siiall  judge  Indians 
now?"  After  compelling  his  famil}'  to  spread  the  table 
with  catabk!s,  each  of  the  savages  successively  cut  him 
across  the  breast,  exclaiming,  "  I  cross  out  my  account !  " 
and  then  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  placed  them  in  his 
mouth,  and  at  last  despatched  him  with  his  own  sword. 

Otis  was  killed,  and  his  family  captured, — as  was  also 
the  Waldron  famil}-.  Botli  houses  were  burned.  Heard's 
garrison  was  saved  by  tlie  barking  of  a  dog,  and  the 
presence  of  mind  of  Elder  Wentworthof  Rollinsford,  who 
happened,  that  night,  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  house. 
Coffin's  house  was  entered  ;  but,  1)earing  liim  no  malice, 
'  they  only  searclied  the  rooms  for  valuables.  The  younger 
!  Coffin  refused  to  sunender  ;  but  tiiey  brought  liis  parents, 
!  and  threatened  to  killtlicm  before  his  face,  wiien  i)arciital 
'  affection  confiiu-red,  and  he  opened  the  door.    I'.olli  of 
tlie  Cofliii   f'limilies  were  taken  prisoners,  but  escaped 


before  morning.  Mrs.  Heard,  her  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  with  others,  were  returning  from  Portsmouth 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Hearing  the  noise,  thej^  all 
escaped  but  Mrs.  Heard,  who,  weak  from  fright,  crawled 
to  the  nearest  bush,  Mliere  she  remained  until  morning. 
Towards  daylight,  an  Indian  came  and  looked  at  her 
several  times,  and  after  gazing  at  her,  retired.  At  last 
she  recognized  in  him  an  Indian  whom  she  had  con- 
cealed thirteen  years  before,  when  the  400  were  captured. 
At  that  time  he  declared  that  he  would  never  harm  her, 
nor  her  famil}',  in  any  future  war. 

Twentj'-three  people  were  slain,  and  29  taken  prison- 
ers. Both  of  the  mills  and  six  houses  were  destroyed. 
News  of  the  intended  attack  had  reached  Boston  some- 
time before,  and  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to  in- 
form the  people  of  Cocheco  of  the  impending  danger. 
Unfortunately  he  was  detained  at  Newbury,  and  arrived 
2i  hours  too  late. 

A  long  and  wearisome  Indian  war  followed,  in  which 
Dover  was  a  continual  sufferer.  On  Sunday,  July  2(3, 
1693,  the  people  living  about  Cocheco  were  attacked  while 
returning  from  church  at  the  Neck.  Three  were  killed, 
three  wounded,  and  three  taken  prisoners.  Peace  was 
declared  in  1699. 

Two  meeting-liouses  had  been  built  on  the  Neck, — 
the  first  in  1638,  the  other  in  1653.  In  1665,  it  was 
"  ordered  that  mr.  Petter  CoflSn  should  be  Impowered 
by  this  meitting  to  A  Gree  with  some  workmen  to  Build 
a  Terrett  upon  this  meitting  house  for  to  hang  the  Bell 
wich  wee  have  bought  of  Capt.  Walldren."  Business  for 
a  number  of  years  having  centred  about  Cocheco,  a 
vote  was  taken  to  build  a  meeting-house  on  Pine  Hill. 
Nicholas  Sever  was  pastor  at  that  time,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  frontier  town  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace. 

Another  contest  with  the  savages  commenced  in  1723, 
when  Joseph  Ham  was  killed,  and  three  of  his  children 
were  captured.  Not  long  after  the  Indians  killed 
Tristram  Heard.  Nor  did  they  spare  the  Quakers,  who 
were  quite  niunerous  in  Dover.  One  of  these,  John 
Hanson,  who  lived  in  Knox  Marsh, — half  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  Fair  grounds,  —  was  away  with  liis  eldest 
daugliter,  attending  a  weekly  meeting.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked liis  house,  killed  and  scali)cd  two  small  children, 
captured  his  wife  with  her  infant  Ibiirtecn  d;iys  old,  her 
nurse,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  and  carried  them  to 
Canada.  The  following  summer  Hanson  redeemed  his 
wife,  three  younger  children,  the  nurse,  and  Ebenezer 
Downs,  —  another  Quaker  taken  about  the  same  time. 
The  eldest  daughter,  seventeen  years  of  age,  li:id  married 
John  Siberoix,  a  FremliiiKin,  mid  rcriiscd  to  icliini. 
'  Several  uioiilhs  iiCterw  ind.  Ilif  >-:iiiic  Iiidiaus  lliat  had 
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bonie  away  the  Hanson  lamily  returned,  intending  to 
capture  them  again.  Being  discovered,  their  plan  was 
frustrated. 

P^rom  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars  to  the  Revolution, 
nothing  peculiar  marks  the  history  of  Dover.  Durham 
(including  Lee)  was  taken  from  the  town,  receiving  its 
act  of  incorporation  in  1732.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Dur- 
ham had  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  town  in 
1GG9.  About  twelve  years  after  the  Ililtons' settlement 
at  Dover  Point,  a  number  of  families  found  their  way 
up  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  settled  on  what  is 
now  called  Durham  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Oyster  River 
(so  called  from  the  excellent  oj-sters  found  in  its  waters) . 
The  place  was  included  in  the  limits  of  Dover,  and  called 
Oyster  River  settlement.  The  names  of  Mathews,  (or 
Mathes) ,  Williams,  Goddard,  and  Smart,  are  mentioned 
as  among  the  first  settlers.* 

In  1G49,  Valentine  Smith,  a  merchant  from  Boston, 
and  Thomas  Beard,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  falls  on 
Oyster  River  (now  the  site  of  Durham  Village),  and 
erected  a  saw-mill.    In  a  few  years,  the  Falls  had  mono- 
polized the  business  of  the  vicinity.    Durham,  being  a 
frontier  settlement,  also  suffered  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians,  but  was  not  molested  to  an}'  con- 
siderable extent  until  1G94,  during  the  "French  and 
Indian  War,"  w"hen  the  settlement  at  the  Falls  was  sur- 
prised by  about  200  Indians  from  the  Norridgewock  tribe 
of  Maine,  and  the  Peunacooks  of  Amoskeag  Falls  ond 
vicinity.    Twelve  garrison-houses  defended  the  settle- 
j  ment ;  but  for  many  years  the  people  had  grown  care- 
j  less,  passing  the  nights  in  their  unprotected  dwellings, 
:  while  those  in  the  garrison-houses  had  but  little  ammu- 
;  uition. 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  July  18,  1694,  when  an  Indian  discharged  his  musket 
in  the  air.  At  the  signal  a  host  of  savages  rushed  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  commenced  a  general  attack  on 
the  place.  Of  the  twelve  garrison-houses,  those  be- 
longing to  Adams,  Drew,  Edgerly,  Meeder  and  Beard 
■were  destroyed.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed  in  the 
house  of  Adams.    Drew  surrendered  on  the  promise  of 

•  There  arc  in  Durham  several  farms  that  have  remained  in  the  same 
family,  without  change  of  name,  since  tlicir  first  occupation  by  wliite 
people,  for  six  or  seven  generations,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Such  is  the  Woodman  place,  owned  by  Prof.  Wood- 
man of  Dartmouth  College.  The  lands  of  Buinham,  Bunker,  Mathews, 
and  others,  have  come  down  in  smiilar  succession  ;  also  the  Smith  place, 
owned  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  liears  in  full  the  name  of  the  original 
settler. 

t  It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  persons  living  back  in  the  settle- 
ment, to  collect  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  for  jirotection,  proceed  in  a  body 
to  church.  Thomas  Chesley,  a  young  nnm  living  in  Durham,  was  be- 
trothed to  a  Miss  Randall  living  in  what  is  now  Lee.    As  people  were 


his  life,  but  was  afterwards  killed.  The  remaining  three 
houses  were  abandoned,  their  occupants  escaping  to  the 
woods.  Other  garrisons  were  preserved  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  inmates.  Bickford's  house  being  situated 
near  the  river,  he  sent  his  family  off  in  a  boat  before  it 
was  attacked.  Retiring  to  his  house  he  defended  it  by 
keeping  up  a  continual  fire  upon  the  enemy,  changing 
some  portion  of  his  garments  every  time,  and  giving 
orders  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  a  number  of  men  were  there. 
The  defenceless  houses  were  all  set  on  fire,  some  of  their 
occupants  escaping  to  the  woods,  while  others  were  shot 
in  the  attempt.  The  wife  and  child  of  John  Drew  were 
taken  two  miles  up  the  river,  and  left  in  the  care  of  an 
Indian.  Feeling  suddenly  sick,  he  asked  Mrs.  Drew 
what  was  good  for  him.  She  replied,  "Occapee"  (rum). 
Not  disliking  the  remedy',  he  drew  forth  a  bottle  which 
he  had  stolen,  took  about  half  its  contents  at  a  dose,  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  Mrs.  Drew  and  her  child,  of  course, 
escaped.  Thomas  Drew  and  his  wife,  a  recently  wedded 
couple,  were  taken  prisoners.  He  was  carried  to  Can- 
ada ;  she  to  an  Indian  village  at  Norridgewock,  in  Maine. 
Four  years  after,  they  returned  and  lived  together  until 
she  was  89  and  he  90  years  of  age.  After  her  captivity 
she  was  the  mother  of  14  children  ! 

The  good  people  of  Oyster  River  settlement,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  those  of  Dover,  obtained  a  meeting- 
house of  their  own  in  1651,  agreeing  to  pay  a  minister 
an  annual  salary  of  $250.  Previously,  through  mud  and 
snow,  over  hill  and  stream,  —  unless  prevented  by  sick- 
ness,— they  had  been  obliged  to  attend  meeting  at  Dover 
Neck.  Men,  women,  and  children,  would  gather  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  through  the  crooked,  intricate  paths,  find 
their  way  to  the  little  meeting-house  on  the  hill,  t 

The  first  minister  that  preached  in  Durham,  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  left  in  1G56,  after  remaining  in  the  town  a  3'ear  ; 
and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  officiated  there  in  1662-63,  con- 
titming  but  a  short  time.  Dissensions  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  continued  till  1G75,  about  which  time  John  Buss, 
a  physician,  —  never  ordained  as  a  preacher,  —  com- 
menced to  minister  to  the  parish  as  its  pastor,  and  held 
the  position  more  than  30  years.    His  valuable  library 

returning  from  meeting,  one  Sabbath,  —  the  old  folks  on  horseback  and 
the  younger  ones  afoot,  —  Chesley  and  the  young  lady,  lover-like,  loit- 
ered behind.  As  they  were  talking  of  their  future  prospects  in  life,  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  some  lurking  Indian  pierced  the  neck  of  the  girl, 
who  fell  back  a  corpse  into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  A  shout  from  Chesley 
brought  back  the  people,  who  bore  the  dead  girl  to  the  nearest  house. 
As  they  entered,  some  blood  fell  to  the  door-stone,  and  to  this  day  the 
stone  is  pointed  out,  with  the  blood-marks  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
still  visible !  From  that  time  young  Chesley  swore  vengeance  against 
tlie  Indians,  and  ended  his  days  fighting  them.  It  is  asserted  that,  at 
one  time,  meeting  twelve  of  the  savages  skinning  a  heifer,  he  killed 
eleven  of  tlicm ! 
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was  burned  by  the  Iiidiaus  in  1G94.  He  died  in  173G, 
at  the  age  of  108.  In  1718,  a  Congregational  Churcli 
was  organized,  with  Rev.  Hugh  Adams  as  its  pastor, 
who  continued  21  years.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1741,  by 
Rev.  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  who  died  after  seven 
j-ears  of  ministerial  service.  Rev.  John  Adams,  —  a 
nephew  of  the  first  Congregational  minister,  —  was  the 
third  settled  pastor.  His  ministry'  continued  nearly  30 
3'ears,  and  ended  in  1778.  Rev.  Curtis  Coe,  called  to 
occupy  his  place,  was  ordained  in  1780.  His  term  of 
office  occupied  a  period  of  26  years.  He  was  the  last 
minister  of  Durham  supported  by  a  town  tax.  The  next 
pastor,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  was  Rev. 
Federal  Burt,  ordained  in  1817.  He  died  in  1828,  at  the 
close  of  a  successful  ministr}-  of  nearl}'  eleven  j-ears. 
Rev.  Robert  Page  occupied  the  pastorate  from  1828  to 
1831,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alvan  Tobey,  ordained  in  1833. 
The  Christian  Baptists,  now  called  the  "  Church  of  the 
Disciples,"  a  successful  religious  organization  in  Durham, 
have  flourished  here  for  60  or  70  j^ears. 

From  1703  to  1724,  the  town  suffered  more  or  less 
from  Indian  atrocities. 

A  portion  of  Durham  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Lee  in  1766.  Joseph  Sias  signed  the  warrant  calling 
the  first  town  meeting.  Miles  Randall  was  chosen  mod- 
erator, and  afteiTvards  town  clerk.  Robert  Thompson, 
f^ly  Clark  and  Nicholas  Dudy,  comprised  the  first  board 
of  .selectmen.  At  a  meeting  held  in  December,  the  same 
year,  it  was  "  voted,  that  Zaccheus  Clough  inspect  into 
the  affairs  of  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Hutchins."  Mr.  II.  was 
preaching  in  the  parish  when  the  town  was  incorporated, 
lie  continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  about  the  j  ear 
1800.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Osborne, 
wlio,  after  thirty  or  more  j'ears  of  service,  was  followed 
liy  the  Rev.  Israel  Chesley.  The  ministry-  of  the  three 
filled  a  centur}- ! 

Something  of  historic  interest  to  the  people  of  Lee 
attaches  to  Wheel wriglit's  Pond,  —  named  from  the  Rev. 
John  AVhcel Wright  (founder  of  Exeter),  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  famous  Anno  Hutchinson.  Some 
time  in  Ma}  ,  1690,  a  party  of  Indians  burned  several 
houses  in  tlie  vicinit}'  of  the  pond,  killing  many  persons, 
and  canyii.g  others  into  captivity.  A  number  of  whites, 
—  including  two  companies  of  scouts  raised  in  Exeter, 
and  other  i)laces,  —  a  few  weeks  later,  surprised  the  sav- 
age's near  this  Ijeautiful  pond,  where  a  severe  engagement 
followed.  Three  officers  and  twelve  men  were  killed, 
l)esides  a  ver}'  large  number  of  Indians. 

Two  years  after  the  incorporation  of  Lee,  a  wedge- 
shaped  tract  of  land  called  Madbury, — taken  from  Dover 
and  Durham,  —  was  incorporated  as  a  town.    Tliis  oc- 


curred in  1768,  after  an  existence  of  tliirteen  years  as  a 
separate  parish.  The  families  of  Demeritt,  Drew,  Em- 
erson and  Davis  were  among  its  earlier  settlers,  —  the 
warrant  for  the  first  parish  meeting  being  signed  bj- 
Solomon  I^merson,  who  was  afterwards  chosen  moderator, 
Ebenezer  Demeritt  being  appointed  town  clerk,  and  John 
Wingatc,  Paul  Gerrish,  and  James  Davis,  selectmen. 
John  Demeritt  was  selected  to  represent  his  parish  in  the 
General  Assemblj-  at  Exeter,  in  December,  1776.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Hyde  was  the  first  minister  settled  in  Mad- 
bury, where  he  continued  as  pastor  for  man}'  3"ears.  A 
meeting-house  erected  soon  after  he  came  into  the  parish, 
has  long  since  been  used  as  a  town-house.  Although  we 
find  no  record  of  a  regular  church  organization,  the  Rev. 
Eliphaz  Chapman  officiated  as  minister  from  1771  until 
1773,  when  the  Rev.  William  Hooper,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
formerly  of  Berwick,  became  his  successor,  and  continued 
preaching  for  several  j-ears.  Man}'  of  the  people  attend 
public  worship,  as  formerly,  in  Dover  and  adjacent 
towns  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  Friends  in  Madbury 
that  belong  to  the  church  in  Dover.  Mahorrimet's  Hill 
(now  Hick's  Hill),  named  from  an  old  Indian  chieftain, 
who  made  the  spot  his  home,  recalls  to  mind  the  original 
occupants  of  the  place  which,  —  not  unlike  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  —  suffered  severely  during  the  Indian 
wars  ;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  gave  its 
mite  to  the  country  towards  gaining  independence. 

The  same  patriotic  spirit  manifested  by  the  people  of 
Madbur}'  was  shown  by  the  men  of  Barrington,  who,  in 
town  meeting  assembled,  Feb.  7,  1774,  passed  resolu- 
tions affirming  the  right  of  her  citizens  to  liberty,  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  oppose  the  introduction  and  use  of 
tea,  and  all  other  taxed  articles  among  the  people." 
The  teiTitory  comprising  Barrington  and  Strafford  was 
granted  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  incorporated  as  i 
Barrington  by  proclamation  of  Samuel  Shute,  goven'.or 
of  the  I^'ovincc  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  May  10,  1772. 
It  Mas  divided  among  tlie  tax-payers  of  Portsmouth,  in 
proi)ortlon  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  them  as 
individuals,  on  condition  that  a  house  of  worship  and 
40  dwelling-houses  be  built  within  seven  years,  — 
the  dwelling-houses  to  be  surrounded  by  at  least  three 
acres  of  cleared  land,  to  be  occuipicd  by  families  of  actual 
settlers.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  the  Gate 
family,  who  built  the  garrison-house?  taken  down  several 
years  ago,  and  James  Swain,  whose  dwolling-liouse  is 
now  standing,  —  said  to  be  the  first  franie-iiouse  built  in 
town.    Many  of  his  descendants  arc  now  li\  ing. 

Tlic  first  aiinii:il  meeting  of  tlic  proin  ictors  was  iicld 
in  PortsM)outii  two  or  three;  weeks  after  the  act  of  incor- 
poration was  signed  by  the  governor.    Robert  Wil)i  rt 
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was  iiioderator,  and  Clonicnt  Hughes,  clerk.  The  first 
annual  meeting  held  in  Barrington  was  at  the  house  of 
Capt.  William  Cate  in  1759.  Arthur  Danielson  was 
moderator,  and  Clement  Huglies,  elerk.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Prince,  ordained  in  1754. 
His  ministerial  labors  closed  in  1768.  His  successor, 
the  Rev.  David  Tennej-,  settled  in  1771,  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  dismission  in  1778.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Balch, 
whose  pastorate  commenced  in  1784,  continued  till  his 
death  in  1815. 

I  Prominent  among  the  active  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centur}' were  Thomas  W.  and  Samuel' Hale, 
John  and  David  Waldron,  and  Jol)  Otis. 

In  1820,  the  town  of  Barrington  being  inconveniently 
large,  and  dissatisfaction  arising  from  other  causes,  the 
northerl}-  part  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Strafford.  Its  earliest  settlers  were  the  families  of 
Berrv,  Foss,  Winkly  and  Perkins,  — ■  the  mimes  of  Berrj' 
and  Foss  being  now  borne  by  about  one-fourth  of  its 

j  voters.  Elder  Micajah  Otis  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  Freewill  Baptist  Church  in  1799.  The  society  has 
llourished,  and  the  pulpits  of  its  four  churches  are  sup- 
plied b}'  four  settled  pastors.  The  first  minister  ordained 
in  Strafford,  after  its  separation  from  Barrington,  was 
the  Rev.  AVilliam  Sanders,  installed  in  1822. 

The  same  hand  that  approved  the  act  creating  Bar- 
rington, also  signed  the  charter  incorporating  Ruchester, 
on  the  same  day,  May  10,  1722.  One  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  State,  the  main  road  to  Dover,  now  as 
then,  passes  over  Rochester  Ilill,  where  the  earl}-  settlers 
made  their  homes.  The  name  given  to  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England.  Fragments  of  the  original  charter 
beai-ing  the  Provincial  seal  and  the  signature  of  the 
British  governor,  Samuel  Shute,  are  still  preserved  in 
the  town  clerk's  office.  The  earl}-  settlement  of  Rochester 
was  delaj-ed  by  the  Indian  wars.  Capt.  Timotlij-  Roberts, 
to  whom  the  honor  of  being  the  first  permanent  settler 
has  usuall}-  been  given,  moved  his  family  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  township,  and  settled  near  the  line  of 
Dover.  lie  was  soon  followed  by  I^leazer  Ham,  and 
others,  mostly  from  Dover.  In  17.'37,  there  were  GO  fami- 
lies in  the  town,  and  in  1744  nearly-  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  This  edifice  is  the  present  house  of  worship  of  tlie  Congregational 
society,  which  received  its  act  of  incorporation  in  1823.  It  has  had  12 
settled  pastors,  one  of  whom.  Rev.  Joseiili  Haven,  was  their  minister 
for  nearly  .50  years.  Three  of  the  pastors  died  and  were  buried  in 
Rochester. 

1     t  The  llirec  villages  in  the  town  are  Rochester  village,  Gonic  and 
'  Kast  Rochester.    Rochester  village  is  situated  upon  an  extensive  plain, 
and  was  formerly  called  "  Norway  Plains,"  from  the  fact  that  Norway 
pines  oucu  covered  that  whole  region.    A  hundred  years  ago,  the  village 


In  1746,  Joseph  Richards,  John  Wentworth,  Joseph 
Head,  and  Gershom  Downs  were  surpiised  on  Rochester 
Hill,  by  Indians  in  ambush,  and  killed,  others  being- 
taken  prisoners.  At  this  time  there  were  serious  thoughts 
of  abandoning  the  settlement.  The  cultivation  of  their 
little  farms  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Neighbors  assisted  each  other  by  working  together  in 
companies,  with  armed  sentinels  continuallj' on  the  watch. 
The  number  of  settlers  was  constantly  being  reduced  b}' 
those  who  were  killed,  or  captured  and  carried  to  Canada. 
In  1747,  Samuel  Drown  was  wounded  in  the  hip  by  the 
bullet  of  an  Indian  sharpshooter.  In  1748,  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Ilodgdon  was  killed  by  the  Indians  for  refusing 
to  go  with  other  captives  to  Canada. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Rochester  Hill, 
by  the  proprietois  of  the  township,  in  1731.  It  was 
"forty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet 
stud."  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  in  1737,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  (no  longer  the  proprietors), 
were  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  money  to  support 
the  ministry.  Rev.  Amos  Main,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  v/as  the  first  settled  minister,  —  a  church  being 
organized  the  same  year.  Joseph  Walker,  Elizabeth 
Ham  and  Mar}'  McFee  were  the  first  persons  admitted 
to  the  church,  and  Stephen  Berry  and  Joseph  Walker 
were  the  first  deacons.  Rev.  Mr.  IMain,  the  pastor,  died 
in  17G0,  and  the  town  —  as  usual  in  those  days  —  paid 
the  funeral  expenses.  One  item  in  the  bill  was  $56.25 
for  rum ! 

In  1780  the  town  was  divided  into  parishes,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  the  present  towns  of  Rochester,  Farm- 
ington  and  Milton.  The  first  parish  (Rochester)  built  a 
new  meeting-house  that  year,  on  what  is  now  the  com- 
mon. In  1842  this  house  was  removed  to  a  more  central 
location,  where  it  was  enlarged  and  improved.* 

In  1781  the  Society  of  Friends  built  a  meeting-house 
in  Rochester  on  the  Dover  road,  near  Judge  Dame's. 
This  building  was  afterwards  taken  down,  and  its  materials 
were  used  in  building  a  new  meeting-house  near  Gonic 
from  which  place^it  has  since  been  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent location.  A  Friends'  meeting-house  was  also  built 
at  Meaderborough,  |  some  time  previous  to  1805.  In 
1823  there  were  20  families  belonging  to  one  meeting,  and 

consisted  of  only  18  or  20  dwellings.  "  Gonic  "  is  a  contraction  of  the 
word  "  Squamagonic,"  the  Indian  name  of  the  falls  near  that  place. 
The  word  i.s  supposed  to  mean  "  wiiter  from  the  clay  place  hill." 

X  Meaderborough  road,  extendingalong  a  ridge  of  land  toward  Farm- 
ington,  is  thickly  settled  by  prosperous  and  intelligent  fanners,  many  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  settler  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  was  Benjamin  Header,  who  was  soon  followed  by  four 
brothers.  From  them  and  their  descendants  is  derived  the  name  Meader- 
borough. 
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15  to  the  other.  In  1838  a  collection  of  books  for  a. 
Friends'  library  was  commenced. 

The  first  Methodist  preaching  in  town  occuiTcd  in 
1807,  at  the  school-house,  on  the  Rochester  Hill  road. 
Warren  Bannister  and  Ebenezer  Blake,  of  the  Tiifton- 
borough  circuit,  preached  once  in  four  weeks,  on  week 
da3-s.  In  1825  a  meeting-house  was  built,  the  corner- 
stone being  laid  with  imposing  Masonic  ceremonies.  In 
1826  the  society  was  incorjiorated.  In  1867-G8  the 
i  present  beautiful  church-edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
820,000.  The  society  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  conference. 

In  1767  there  were  in  Rochester  four  slaves:  two 
I  male  and  two  female.    The  last  slave  died  in  1783. 

In  1752  Master  John  Forst  kept  the  first  school  in 
town,  and,  as  the  records  say,  "boarded  'round."  Prob- 
ably he  taught  onlj*  the  indispensable  branches,  reading 
and  writing,  with  a  very  little  of  arithmetic.  Paper  was 
scarce  in  those  days,  and  most  of  his  "  scholars"  used 
white-birch  bark  as  a  substitute.    The  school  continued 

16  weeks  and  the  town  paid  him  $75  for  his  services,  in 
depreciated  currenc}' !  The  schools  were  very  irregular 
for  some  AX'ars  after  this. 

During  the  RcA-olution  the  town  bore  its  part,  sending 
a  full  company  to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge  immedi- 
ately after  the  Concord  fight.  The  men  were  recruited 
at  Stei)hcn  Wentworth's  tavern  ;  the  town  paying  boun- 
ties and  supi)lying  lead  and  blankets.  Capt.  David 
Place  commanded  a  company  of  minute-men  at  Ports- 
mouth and  at  Cambridge  ;  afterwards,  with  Capt.  John 
Brewster,  eommantling  companies  in  the  second  Conti- 
nental regiment,  which  served  in  the  northern  arm}- 
under  Gen.  Sulhvan,  in  1777.  Capt.  John  McDuffie, 
also,  commanded  a  company  in  the  same  army,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  at  Saratoga  and  Stillwater  and  at 
Ticonderoga. 

The  first  magistrate  in  tlie  town  was  John  Plumer,  * 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  by  Gov.  Wentworth  when 
the  county  was  organized.  Josiah  Main,  son  of  the 
first  settled  minister,  served  33  3'ears  as  town  clerk, 
having  accepted  the  office  in  1771,  —  the  year  in  which 
Strafford  County  was  incorporated.  Wild  animals  were 
abundant  in  tiie  earlv  history  of  tlie  town.  Six  bears 
were  killed  in  1751.  The  first  mention  of  a  pauper  was 
made  in  1749.  After  a  lawsuit,  the  town  of  Somers- 
worth  was  held  liable  for  his  support. 

That  part  of  Strafford  County  that  now  bears  the 
name  of  Somersworth.  was   settled  some  time  after 

•  JudRo  Plumer  continned  in  ofBce  through  and  after  the  Revolution, 
the  hitter  part  of  the  time  as  chief  Justice.  He  lived  to  he  95  years  old, 
and  died  in  1815. 


Waldron  began  the  settlement  at  Cocheco  Lower  Falls, 
probably  about  1670,  at  or  near  Humphrey's  (now  Hus- 
sey's)  Pond.  The  people  gradually  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness.  The  Heai  d  family  had  com- 
menced a  clearing  and  built  a  gaiTison  north-west  of 
Varney's  (now  Garrison)  Hill.  Others  found  their 
way  still  farther  into  the  north  of  Dover,  seldom  going 
bc3'ond  two  or  three  miles  from  a  garrison-house,  to 
which  they  could  flj'  in  time  of  peril.  About  1675  a 
family  settled  two  miles  north  of  Salmon  Falls,  on  the 
Indigo  Hill  road,  and  tradition  says  they  built  a  garrison. 

During  the  earlier  Indian  wars,  Somersworth  experi- 
enced very  little  of  the  desolating  effects  that  befell 
other  more  populous  neighbors.  The  Indians  roamed 
the  country  in  small  bands,  and  on  their  way  to  some 
large  communit}',  often  attacked  the  lonely  farm-houses 
l^  ing  in  their  track.  Many  names  might  be  mentioned 
among  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  prowling  savages 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  marsh  between  Varney's  and 
Otis's  Hill.t 

Created  a  parish  in  1729,  Somersworth  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1754.  Before  this,  it  was  a  part  of 
Dover.  Its  earliest  settlers  were  William  Wentworth, 
John  Hall  and  William  Stiles,  who  came  here  between 
1650  and  1700.  The  first  meeting-house,  built  in  1729, 
was  taken  down  in  1773,  a  more  commodious  edifice 
having  been  erected  the  previous  year.  The  steeple  of 
this  building  was  struck  by  lightning,  in  a  violent  thun- 
der-storm at  mid-day,  May  4,  1779,  and  in  about  an 
hour  the  house  was  in  ashes.  The  bell  was  melted,  and 
fell  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  third  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1780.  The  first  minister  of  Somersworth, 
Rev.  .James  Pike,  a  Harvard  graduate,  was  ordained  in 
1730,  and  died  in  1792.  Rev.  Pearson  Thurston,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  installed  in  1792,  re- 
moved in  1812,  and  died  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1819. 
The  house  in  which  Mr.  Thurston  lived  was  consumed  l)y 
fire  in  1812,  together  with  the  church  records,  communion 
vessels  and  a  valuable  library.  Col.  Paul  Wentworth 
by  his  will  V)equcathed  to  tiie  parish  in  this  town  the  siun 
of  $2,500,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  for 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  also  gave  a  silver  tankard 
and  cup  for  the  use  of  the  church.  He  died  on  St. 
.John's  day,  June  24,  1748. 

It  was  about  1750,  that  Andrew  Home  came  from 
Dover  and  purchased  land  where  Great  Falls  is  now 
located.  H(!  erected  a  house  near  the  present  site  of  tiie 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  depot;  and,  shortly  afttu-- 

f  From  the  summit  of  Otis's  Mill,  the  hifrhest  in  Somersworth,  may  lie 
seen  the  Wliito  Mountulns,  tlie  steeples  of  the  nieetinK-hoiiscs  iii  I'oi  is- 
mouth,        the  masts  of  the  8hipi>in^  in  the  barl)or. 
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ward,  a  grist-mill  at  the  falls.  Those  who  had  explored 
this  region,  years  before,  had  returned  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  that  vicinity,  and  of 
the  magnificence  of  a  fall,  where  the  water  dashed  from 
ledge  to  ledge  down  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or 
more.  It  being  the  largest  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River, 
the}' termed  it  the  "Great  Falls."  Hence  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  New  England. 

From  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  to  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution,  the  historj-  of  Somersworth 
is  one  of  uninteresting  progression.  From  a  few  scat- 
tered farms  in  a  wilderness,  it  had  sprung  up  into  a 
populous  town.  The  first  breath  of  wind  that  bore  the 
news  of  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  mother  country'  to  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  stirred  the  blood  of  this  hitherto 
quiet  people.  In  their  little  meeting-house,*  nearly  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  town  gathered  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1775,  and  "voted  that  twentj' men  immedi- 
atelj'  march  from  the  town  to  meet  the  enemj'."  From 
their  rendezvous  on  the  "training  lot,"  they  marched 
over  the  winding  roads,  — through  Dover,  through  Dur- 
ham, New  Market  and  Exeter, —one  and  another  in 
the  various  towns  grasping  the  musket  and  joining  the 
ranks,  initil  thoy  had  swelled  to  a  thousand,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  The  town  furnished 
more  than  50  men  during  the  war. 

Before  business  began  to  centre  at  Great  Falls,  the 
people  of  Somersworth  attended  church  at  RoUinsford 
Junction.  In  1825  the  pioneer  preacher  of  Great  Falls, 
Rev.  Eleazer  Steele,  a  Methodist  divine  stationed  at 
Dover,  preached  to  a  small  audience  the  first  sermon  ever 
delivered  in  the  place. 

The  territor}'  included  in  the  present  limits  of  Rollins- 
ford  was  settled  as  earl}'  as  1G30,  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Sal- 
mon Falls,  by  pei-sons  sent  over  from  England  by  the 
"  Company  of  Laconia"  ;  and,  in  1634,  were  built  at  the 
falls  saw  and  grist  mills,  which  were  burned  several 
3"ears  after. 

About  the  year  1700,  a  party  of  men  commenced  a 
rival  settlement  near  RoUinsford  Station,  and  began  to 
clear  land  and  build  liouses.  For  manj'  years  the  set- 
tlers in  these  parts  travelled  the  rough,  circuitous  road 
to  Dover  Neck,  on  the  Sabbath,  until  1713,  when  a 
place  of  worship  was  erected  at  Cocheco  Falls,  where 
the  law  compelled  attendance,  —  a  law  which  was  repeat- 
edl}'  enforced  !  There  the  people  from  the  remotest  part 
of  RoUinsford  gathered  until  1729,  when  a  church  was 
established,  a  meeting-house  built,  and  tliis  town,  includ- 
ing Somersworth,  was  set  olT  as  a  separate  parish  by  the 
name  of  Somersworth.  Three  houses  of  worship  were 
*  Near  tbc  present  location  of  llollinsford  Junction. 


successively  built  near  the  old  bm-jing-ground,  the 
village  in  its  vicinity  being,  at  that  time,  the  centre  of 
business.  Among  the  earlier  settlers  we  find  the  names 
of  Wentworth,  Rollins,  Pike,  Carr  and  Wallingford. 
The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  families  of  Rollins 
and  Wallingford. 

The  Indians  made  savage  raids  upon  the  people  of 
this  section  in  1675,  and  at  intervals,  during  the  j'ears 
that  followed.  In  1690  they  destroj-ed  the  whole  village, 
and  burned  the  barns,  with  the  horses  and  cattle  in  them. 
Cocheco  and  other  neighboring  settlements  immediatel}' 
raised  a  large  company  of  men  who  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  One  Thomas  Toogood,  it  is  said,  joined 
this  party,  and  during  the  fight  was  taken  prisoner  b}' 
an  Indian.  After  inquiring  his  name,  the  Indian  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  strings  to  secure  him.  While  thus 
engaged,  Toogood  snatched  his  gun,  and  retreated 
gradually,  keeping  his  weapon  pointed  toward  the  Indian, 
and  threatening  to  fire  if  he  made  any  noise  that  would 
alarm  the  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The 
Indian  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  shout  after  him, 
"  No-good!  No-good!"    Toogood  safely  escaped. 

Elder  Wentworth,  a  resident  of  this  town,  was  at 
Dover  the  night  Maj.  Waldron  was  killed.  He  was 
spending  the  time  at  the  Heard  garrison,  wliile  Mrs. 
Heard  and  a  portion  of  her  famil}'  were  gone  to  Ports- 
mouth. Wentworth,  aroused  by  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
closed  the  door,  and,  falling  on  his  back,  placed  his 
feet  against  it.  The  Indians  fired  several  shots  at  the 
door,  but  failed  to  hit  him.  Thus  the  occupants  of  the 
house  were  saved. 

From  Dec.  19,  1754,  to  July  3,  1849,  RoUinsford  was 
a  part  of  Somersworth. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  of  Freewill  Baptists,t  so 
numerous  in  this  county,  was  Elder  Benjamin  Ran- 
dall, who  commenced  his  labors  in  New  Durham  in 
1780.  This  town  was  incorporated  in  1762,  the  tract 
embracing  it  having  been  granted  to  Ebenezer  Smith  and 
others,  13  3'ears  l)efore  that  date,  on  condition  that  40 
families  should  permanently  settle  in  it  within  five  years 
from  the  declaration  of  peace.  Another  article  in  the 
agreement  required  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  a 
grain  and  a  saw  miU,  within  two  years  ;  also,  the  support 
of  a  preacher.  Maj.  Thomas  Tash  \  made  early  exer- 
tions in  founding  the  settlement  of  this  town,  and  built 
the  two  mills  at  his  own  expense.  With  the  assistance 
of  Paul  March  and  others,  the  required  number  of  set- 

t  This  denomination  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  sect  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  Dec.  7,  1804. 

X  He  served  as  captain  and  major  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
and  as  colonel  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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tiers  was  obtained  liy  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of  land  to 
each  settler. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Porter,  a  Congregationalist,  was  or- 
dained in  New  Durham  in  1775.  He  removed  from  the 
town  about  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  Elder  Ran- 
dall,* who,  in  the  house  of  Elder  Joseph  Boode}-,  organ- 
ized the  first  Freewill  Baptist  church  in  America.  The 
liouse  is  still  standing.  Elder  Nathaniel  Berry,  who 
died  in  1865  at  the  age  of  77,  had  charge  of  the  Free- 
will Baptist  church  in  this  town  nearly'  40  years. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  past  may  be 
mentioned  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  born  on  a  farm 
about  two  miles  south  of  Farmington  village.  This 
town,  formerly  a  part  of  Rochester,  was  incorporated 
Dec.  1,  1798.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  had  a 
population  of  1,000.  The  population  in  1868  was  3,300. 
Benjamin,  Samuel  and  Richard  Furber  were  among  the 
first  who  settled  in  this  section,  together  with  Samuel 
Jones,  Benjamin  Chesley  and  Paul  Demeritt.  They 
selected  a  spot  near  Men-ill's  Corners,  where  Furber's 
Store  "  is  known  as  the  oldest  in  town.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  on  Roberts'  Hill,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Farmington  village.  The  first  school-house 
was  built  at  Merrill's  Corners,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  about  1791.  From  its  superior  adaptation  to 
farming  pursuits,  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Another  section  of  Rochester  was  taken  from  it  and 
incor^iorated  as  the  town  of  Milton,  in  1802.  The  town 
was  first  settled  in  1775.  The  first  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1803.  It  was  really  the  town  house,  and  was 
open  to  all  denominations.  Its  first  minister  was  Rev. 
James  Walker,  a  Congregationalist.  The  plan  of  the 
meeting-house  is  on  record  at  the  town  clerk's  oflice, 
together  with  the  names  of  early  pew-owners,  among 
which  may  be  found  those  of  Plumer,  Jones,  Bur}'  and 
Lord,  manj'  of  whose  descendants  arc  now  living  in 
Milton.  The  pews  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  thirtj'  to 
a  hundred  dollars,  the  highest-priced  pew  being  bought 
by  Joseph  Plumer,  an  old  and  esteemed  citizen  of  those 
times.  His  descendants  still  live  in  tlic  old  homestead 
on  I'lumer's  Ridge,  where  was  built  the  first  school-house 
on  a  site  now  occupied  for  the  same  purpose,  in  District 
No.  1 .  The  first  saw  and  grist  mill  was  built  by  a  Mr. 
Knox,  in  1805,  on  a  site  now  utilized  by  the  felt  works. 

Between  Milton  and  New  Durham,  in  the  extreme 
northern  ])art  of  the  count}',  is  the  small  town  of  Mid- 
(lleton,  whose  first  settlers  came  here  a  hundred  3  ears 
ago,  mostly  from  Lee,  Somersworth   and  Roch(!stcr. 

•  Elder  Randall  rontinuwl  prciirliini;,  and  travelled  more  or  lens  until 
at  last  be  died  of  consumption,  in  1808,  aged  60  yeurti.    A  plain  marble 


The  town  was  incorporated  March  -I,  1778  ;  and  in  1794 
the  town  of  Brookficld  was  severed  from  it.  For  many 
years  these  two  towns  united  in  sending  a  representative 
to  the  legislature.  In  1826  David  Davis,  Esq.,  who  repre- 
sented these  towns  in  the  General  Assembly,  caused  a 
special  act  to  be  passed  allowing  each  town  a  member, — 
neither  of  which  had  the  constitutional  number  of  voters. 

Milton's  increase  in  population  has  been  notably  small : 
numbering  476  persons  in  1859,  the  census  of  1870  re- 
turned only  482.  Its  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Ordway,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1764,  and  settled  here  in  1778.  His  successor,  Elder 
John  Buzzell,  established  a  Freewill  Baptist  church, 
which  has  since  been  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment. 

Although  the  soil  of  Milton  j'ields  scanty  returns, 
and,  like  most  northern  towns  in  the  count}',  is  better 
adapted  to  grazing,  yet  many  of  its  people  are  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  All  the  lands  in  Strafford  County 
are  somewhat  hard  of  cultivation,  but  the  patient  laborer 
finds  an  ample  reward  for  his  toil.  The  count}'  possesses 
a  large  hydraulic  power,  and  manufacturing  establish-  ' 
ments  are  constantly  increasing  on  its  streams.  Losing 
a  large  share  of  its  territory  in  1840,  by  the  formation  of 
Belknap  and  Carroll  counties, — tlie  former  taking  18  j 
towns,  the  latter  14, — it  is  now  smaller  than  any  county 
in  the  State,  but  still  retains  its  former  independence 
and  power. 

Bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Maine,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Carroll  and  Belknap  on  the  north — Merrimack 
and  Rockingham  counties  lying  on  the  south  and  west — 
the  Lamprey,  Bellamy,  Cocheco,  Isinglass  and  Salmon 
Falls  are  its  principal  rivers.  The  Salmon  Falls  is  navi- 
gable for  sloops  to  South  Berwick,  and  the  Cocheco  to 
Dover.  Prior  to  1841  these  two  rivers  furnished  the 
principal  mode  of  travel  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  county. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which  extends 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  was  com- 
pleted in  1843.  The  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee  (for- 
merly Cocheco)  Railroad,  from  Dover  to  Alton  Bay, — a 
distance  of  28^  miles, — was  incorporated  in  1847.  It 
was  commenced  in  1848,  and  finished  in  1850.  The 
Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  Railroad  was  in- 
corporated in  1844.  This  road,  commenced  in  1847,  was 
finished  to  Rochester  in  1849,  and  to  Union  Village,  in 
Wakefield,  in  1850.  Thence  its  line  extended  to  the 
White  Mountains.  The  Portland  and  Rochester  Rail- 
road, from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Rochester,  N.  H.,  was 
completed  in  1871. 

shaft  marks  his  rcMtinf,'-placc  in  the  family  burying-ground,  on  New 
I  ^>urliam  llidfe'C. 
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Of  the  eight  national  banks  in  Strafford  Count}',  Dover 
has  tlirec  ;  while  Fannington,  C!onic,  Great  Falls,  Roch- 
ester and  Somersworth  have  one  each.  The  only  State 
bank  in  New  Hampshire  is  at  Rollinsford,  having  a  cap- 
ital of  S50,000. 

Of  the  eight  savings  banks  in  the  count}',  Farmington 
has  one  ;  Somerswortli  one  ;  Rochester  and  Dover,  three 
each. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  population 
of  Strafford  County  is  30,199.  Before  Carroll  and 
Belknap  counties  were  taken  from  it,  in  1840,  its  popu- 
lation was  61,095.  • 

Stratford  Countj'  belongs  to  the  first  judicia;l  district 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  law  term  of  which  is  held  annu- 
ally' at  Dover.  The  trial  terms  of  the  court  are  held  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March,  and 
fourth  Tuesday'  of  October ;  and  the  term  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  and 
the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  of  each  jcslv. 

Towns. 

Dover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
cities  in  New  Hampshire,  owes  much  to  the  Bellamy  and 
Cocheco  rivers,  which  flow  through  it  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  adding  greatly  to  its  beaut}',  as  the  county  seat 
of  Strafford.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
introduction  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  town  greW 
slowly.  There  had  been  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  fulling- 
mills,  oil-mills,  a  nail-factory,  and  ship-yards,  in  con- 
tinuous succession,  extending  through  a  period  of  180 
years,  ending  in  1821,  when  the  Dover  Factory  Company 
was  incorporated.  This  was  afterward  merged  into  the 
Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1836.  In  addition  to  the  Print  Works,  which 
manufacture  the  well-known  Cocheco  prints,  the  com- 
pany has  in  operation  in  its  mills  50,000  spindles  and 
1,200  looms,  manufacturing  11,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
aniuially. 

Here,  also,  are  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  and  factories  for  making  glue  and  sand- 
paper, oil-cloth  and  carnages ;  a  planing-mill,  soapstonc 
works,  tlie  Dover  Gas-light  Comi)any,  &c.,  &c.  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  an  important 
industry. 

B(!sides  the  jail,  court-house  and  county  offices,  the 
city  has  many  handsome  business  blocks,  neat-looking 

•  In  enforcing  the  law  requiring  each  town  to  "  provide  a  schoolmas- 
ter," the  court  made  a  special  exception  of  Dover,  in  1693,  tlic  town 
l)eing  at  that  time  "  too  much  impoverished,  ]>y  tlic  frequent  incursions 
of  Indian  enemies,  to  sustam  any  considerable  burden  for  other  pur- 
jKtses  tliaii  its  own  defence." 


dwellings  and  costly  private  residences,  with  a  few  old- 
time  mansions,  upon  whose  generous,  well-kept  grounds 
and  tasteful  surroundings,  increasing  population  and  the 
growth  of  trade  will  sooner  or  later  make  sad  inroads. 

As  an  enterprising  city,  Dover  possesses  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  rapidly-growing  manufacturing  metropolis, 
two  of  the  sciiool-houses  *  near  its  central  part  being 
rarely  surpassed  for  their  convenience  and  beauty.  It 
has  four  national  banks  ;  several  institutions  for  savings  ; 
10  churches,  each  having  a  commodious  edifice  ;  com- 
fortable hotels ;  societies  for  agricultural  and  literary 
improvement ;  a  library  and  post-office  f  ;  one  high  and 
12  district  schools  ;  the  Franklin  Academy,  chartered  in 
1818  ;  with  other  social  and  business  advantages  pro- 
portionate to  its  wealth.  Dover  received  its  city  charter 
Sept.  1,  1855.  The  Hon.  Andrew  Peirce  was  its  first 
mayor. 

The  little  flags,  waving  in  the  breeze  at  Pine  Hill 
Cemetery,  tell  the  story  of  Dover's  patriotism  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Population,  1870,  9,874;  State,  1878,  10,360. | 

SoMERSVFOETH,  joining  Dover,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
a  part,  is  situated  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River, — the  old 
Indian  Newichawannock, — where  it  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  sites  in  all  Strafford  County. 
It  has  but  one  village,  called  Great  Falls,  where  most  of 
its  inhabitants  reside,  and  where  all  of  its  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  centered.  On  the  same  spot,  in  1820, 
there  was  only  one  house,  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill. 
Three  years  later  was  incorporated  the  Great  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  at  one  time  owned  the  largest 
broadcloth  and  carpet  mill  in  America.  The  woollen 
business  was  abandoned  in  1834.  The  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,500,000;  five  mills,  with  92,500 
spindles  and  2,155  looms.  Annually,  4,924,374  pounds 
of  cotton  are  consumed,  manufacturing  16,000,000  yards 
of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drilling  and  cotton  flannels. 
Fifty  looms  for  weaving  bags  were  introduced  in  1868, 
turning  out  2,000  bags  daily.  The  average  number  of 
o2)eratives  employed  (three-fourths  being  females)  is 
1,800.    The  montlily  pay-roll  aggregates  $36,000. 

A  bleachery,  belonging  to  the  company,  employs  about 
35  hands. 

The  Great  Falls  Woollen  Company,  owning  a  substan- 
tial, fine-looking  mill,  100  by  54  feet,  five  stories  high, 
with  dye-house,  store-house  and  counting-room  building, 

t  The  post-offlce  at  Dover  (one  of  the  first  ten  created  in  the  coun- 
try) was  cstaljhshcd  in  1791.  It  required  three  weelcs,  at  that  time,  for 
a  letter  from  Philadelpliia  to  reach  the  post  office  at  Dover. 

X  The  word  "  State  "  has  reference  to  the  rctums  made  by  the  selectmen 
in  1878.  In  some  towns  the  selectmen  failed  to  make  reliable  returns. 
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was  incori)orate(l  in  ISGo,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
It  emploj  s  120  liiiiuls,  v,it\i  eight  sets  of  machinery,  on 
fanc}-  cassimercs,  tweeds  and  flannels,  consuming  0,000 
pounds  of  clear  wool  daily,  and  paying  out  $3,000 
monthly  for  labor. 

The  Somersworth  Machine  Company,  incorporated  in 
1848,  with  a  capital  of  $.jO,000,  consumes  annually  700 
tons  of  coal,  and  7, 000, COO  pounds  of  iron.  The  weekly 
compensation  to  employes  is  $1,800.  The  compan}'  liave 
three  foundries,  one  at  Dover,  one  at  Salmon  Falls,  and 
one  at  Great  Falls.  Tiiat  at  Salmon  Falls  manufactures 
mostl}'  stoves,  of  which  4,000  are  made  per  ^  ear.  At 
Great  Falls,  mill-machinery,  gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
all  kinds  of  heavy  and  light  castings  are  made.  Here, 
also,  are  large  jewelr}',  watch-making  and  di'3'-goods 
establishments. 

The  town  has  six  churches  ;  14  graded  public  schools, 
including  a  high  school ;  a  library  of  4,000  volumes  ; 
two  banks,  a  post-office,  and  an  institution  for  savings. 

But  the  glory  and  pride  of  Somersworth  are  its  manu- 
factories.   Population,  1870,  4,504;  State,  1878,  5,857. 

EocHESTER,  the  birth-place  and  home  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  has  also  many  enterprising  manufacturers, 
who,  by  industry'  and  perseverance,  have  surmounted 
povertj'  and  amassed  wealth. 

Its  first  manufacturing  corporation,  the  Mechanics' 
Company,  which  commenced  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets at  "  Norway  Plains  "  in  1834,  failed  in  1841,  fol- 
lowed b}'  the  Gonic  Company,  which  met  a  similar  fate. 
Wetmore  and  Sturtevant  took  the  remains,  dividing  the 
mills  and  priA-ileges  between  them.  Wetraore  eventu- 
ally failed,  or  abandoned  the  business.  Sturtevant,  by 
skiU  and  business  ability,  succeeded.  In  1846  other 
persons  were  admitted,  and  a  company  was  incorporated 
as  the  "  Norway  Plains  Company."  The  capital  has 
been  from  time  to  time  increased, — in  a  great  measure 
from  tlie  profit*  of  the  1)usincss, — until,  from  SCO, 000  in 
1847,  it  now  amounts  to  8250,000.  The  mills  have  25 
sets  of  macliinery,  and  make  95,000  j^airs  of  blankets 
and  620,000  yards  of  flannel  annuall}-. 

At  Rochester  Village,  E.  G.  &  F.  Wallace  have  estab- 
lished what  is  believed  to  be  tiie  largest  shoe-factory  in 
the  State.  With  it  is  connected  a  large  tainiing  and 
currj  ing  establishment — so  that  raw  hides,  taken  in,  are 
sent  to  market  in  the  form  of  slioes  of  many  descriptions. 
Three  hinidrcd  thousand  pairs  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally. The  Wallaces  commenced  wilii  nothing.  V>y  \ni- 
tient  industrj'  they  have  built  up  a  large  business,  and 
made  themselves  wealthy. 

At  the  \'illage  of  (Jonic,  and  at  East  Rochester,  there  arc 
also  successful  manufactories  of  plain  and  twilled  llannels. 


Two  railroads  enliven  the  appearance  of  Rochester, 
which  has  two  lines  of  telegraph,  three  churches,  three 
banks,  three  postal  villages,  and  19  graded  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Of  its  205  soldiers,  enlisted  during  the  Rebellion,  63 
were  lost  in  the  service. 

In  addition  to  its  eminent  men,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  histor}'  of  Rochester  would  be  incomjjlete  without 
some  brief  notice  of  prominent  persons  who,  by  birth  or 
adoption,  maj*  justly  claim  a  place  on  the  list  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  McDuffie,  born  in  1724,  was  at  the 
capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  men  under  G(^n.  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  served  in  the  Revolution,  from  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  until  1778,  and  was  afterward  representative  and 
State  senator.    He  died  in  1817,  aged  93. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Upham,  a  successful  merchant  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  resident  in  Rochester  from 
1802  to  1829,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1817  to 
1823. 

Hon.  David  Barker,  Jr.,  born  in  Rochester,  and  a 
lawyer  of  fine  talents,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1827  to  1829. 

Hon.  James  Farrington,  a  physician  of  some  celebrity,  j 
resided  here  from  1818  till  his  death  in  1859,  and  was  a  j 
member  of  Congress  from  1837  to  1839. 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Ela,  born  here,  has  been  U.  S.  marshal 
for  New  Hampshke,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  has 
filled  A'arious  political  offices  of  distinction. 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  has  been  for  more 
than  30  yeavs  a  professor  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Jonathan  P.  Cushing,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth, 
paid  his  expenses  through  college  hy  working  at  his 
trade  as  a  saddler,  and  afterwards  be'came  president  of 
Hampden  S3xlney  College,  Va.    He  died  in  1835. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  G.  Upham,  formerly  judge  of  the  i 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  was  U.  S.  commissioner! 
to  Great  Britain,  in  President  Pierce's  administration.  j 

Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of  Rochester, 
and  formeily  law-partner  with  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul, 
afterwards  became  Professor  of  IMental  IMiilosopliy  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  York. 

Hon.  Noah  Tebbetts,  a  native  of  Rochester,  and  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  served  as  representative 
in  the  Legislature,  and  af't(!i  wards  as  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  till  his  death  in  LSI  1. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Woodman,  l)orn  in  Rochester,  and  a 
l)ractising  lawyer  in  Dover,  was  a  judge;  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1851  to  \^')'>. 

Hon.  Tlii'odorc  C.  "Woodman,  ;i  unlive  of  Rochester, 
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j   

and  a  lawyer  in  Bucksport.  Me.,  lias  been  Speaker  of 
the  j\laine  House  of  Representatives. 

Richard  Dame,  a  representative  and  State  senator, 
served  as  executive  councillor  in  1809-10,  and  as  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Comuiou  Pleas,*  from  1816  to  1820.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  much 
esteemed  in  1828,  aged  72. 

I  Isaac  and  Seth  Adams, t  poor  in  early  life,  by  ability 
and  perseverance  attained  great  wealth.  The  former 
invented  the  famous  Adams  printing-press.  The  latter 
was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  sugar-refining  busi- 
ness at  South  Boston. 

I  Hon.  James  H.  Edgerlj^  was  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Strafford  County  in  1866. 

Charles  Main,  a  descendant  of  the  first  minister  of 
Rochester,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  suc- 
cessful merchants  of  San  Francisco. 

Hon.  John  V.  Hale,  formerly  a  distinguished  law3-er 
of  Rochester,  is  said  to  have  held  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion in  the  arm}',  received  from  the  hands  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. He  died  in  1819.  He  was  father  to  the  late  U. 
S.  senator  and  minister  to  Spain,  Hon.  John  P.  Hale, 
who  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1823,  with  ex-President 
Pierce  and  NathaniQl  Hawthorne  as  his  classmates. 
Population,  1870,-5,137;  State,  1878,-5,137. 

j  RoLLiNSFORD,  whosc  manufacturing  interests  centre  in 
its  one  village  of  Sahnon  Falls, — pleasant  in  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  its  buildings,  and  its  many  ornamental 
shade  trees, —  has  two  substantial  mills,  one  being  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  its  predecessor,  built  in  1821  and 

i  burned  in  1830,  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and,  with  its 

'  companion  mill,  merged  into  the  flourishing  cotton-fac- 
tories of  the  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Compau}-,  run- 
ning 32,000  spindles  and  980  looms, —  using  10,000  bales 
of  cotton  per  year. 

For  a  small  town  RoUinsford  takes  high  rank  in  agri- 
culture, and  is  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  towns  in  the 
State. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Doc  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a 
resident  of  RoUinsford. 

Population  1870,-1,500;  State,  1878,-1,596. 
j     Fakmington,  a  very  good  "farming  town,"  as  its  name 
j  implies,  has  one  notably  enterprising  village,  with 
stores  and  17  shoe-factories,  turning  out,  in  18G8,  1,015,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars. 

;  •  Before  the  division  of  Strafford  County  in  1840,  Kochestcr  was  one 
'  of  the  three  towns  where  terms  of  court  were  rcguhvrly  held.  Tlie 
town  furnished  a  court-house  for  tlie  use  of  the  county,  and  at  one  time 
efforts  were  m.idc,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  to  have  the  jail  located 
here.  Daniel  Webster  and  Jonathan  Mason  used  to  visit  Rochester  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession. 


In  connection  with  its  fame  as  the  birth-place  of  Heni  y 
Wilson,  it  appears  that  Jeremiah  Jones  was  the  first  man 
born  in  this  town  that  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  He 
was  elected  six  successive  terms,  and  nominated  for  the 
seventh,  but  refused  to  run.  His  majority  at  the  first 
election  was  one  ;  at  the  last,  158. 

Two  former  members  of  Congress  —  both  old  resi- 
dents—  were  the  Hon.  Nehemiah  Eastman,  an  able  law- 
yer and  State  senator,  who  died  in  1856  ;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Hammond,  for  many  years  Farmington's  only  physician, 
who  died  in  1836. 

Population,  1870,— 2,300;  State,  1878,-2,776. 

Barkington,  with  its  many  ponds  and  admirable  mill- 
sites  ;  with  its  woollen-mill,  and  its  wooden-ware  indus- 
tries, has  also  its  "Devil's  Den,"  a  cave  of  some  noto- 
riety, extending  100  feet  into  the  solid  rock. 

Stone-house  Pond,  nearly  circular,  and  shaded  by  for- 
est trees,  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  pleasure-seek- 
ers. On  its  north-western  shore  rises  a  perpendicular 
ledge,  150  feet  in  height.  A  fissure  in  the  base,  capable 
of  sheltering  several  persons,  gives  the  name  to  the  pond. 

Prof.  S.  Waterhouse,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis ;  Col.  J.  W.  Kingman,  justice  U.  S.  Court, 
Wyoming  Territory ;  and  Hon.  Frank  Jones,  formerl)' 
maj'or  of  Portsmouth,  and  member  of  Congress,  were 
l)orn  in  this  town. 

Population,  1870,-  1,583;  State,  1878,-1,468. 

Durham,  in  the  extreme  south,  where  ship-building 
was  in  former  times  extensively  carried  on,  exports  an- 
nually 1 ,000  tons  of  hay. 

Of  the  manj'  distinguished  men  who  have  had  their 
homes  in  this  town,  perhaps  none  will  be  held  in  more 
grateful  remembrance  than  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan,  of  Rev- 
olutionaiy  fame. 

Population,  1870,-1,260;  State,  1878,-981. 

Lee,  with  its  lovely  scenery  and  healthful  atmosphere, 
so  inviting  to  extreme  old  age  that  few  physicians  have 
ever  made  it  their  home  ;  with  its  valuable  mill  sites,  and 
inexhaustible  body  of  excellent  clay  for  bricks,  is  one 
of  the  few  towns  which  early  took  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  securing  efficient  and  successful  schools.  It  is 
a  patriotic  little  place,  having  always  chcerfull}- furnished 
its  quota  in  all  our  national  struggles. 

Population,  1870,-776;  State,  1878,-694. 

Milton,  mainly  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  town, 
manufactures  about  $100,000  worth  of  woollen  and  cotton 

t  By  the  will  of  Seth  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Rochester  in  1806,  and 
died  in  1873,  the  income  of  a  pcqjetual  fund  of  $000,000  was  appropriated 
for  founding,  building  and  supporting  the  "  Adams  Nervine  Asylum," 
where  persons  not  insane  may  find  rest  and  protection,  without  liaving 
the  stigma  of  insanity  branded  upon  them.  This  institution  in  Boston 
(W.  Roxbury  district),  will  be  opened  for  patients  about  Jan.  1,  1880. 
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goods,  and  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

Population,  1870,-1,598. 

Madburt,  a  small,  triangular-shaped  town,  contains 
J  mostly  a  farming  population  ;  while  IMiddleton,  a  better 
!  grazing  town,  is  nearly  half  woodland  and  swamps, 
j  Population,  Madbury,  1870,— 408  ;  State,  1878,— 419. 
j  Middleton,  1870,-540;  State,  1878,-350. 
I  New  Dckiiam,  in  whose  principal  ^^llagc  arc  the 
j  Eureka  gunjsowder  works,  is  a  town  of  saw-mills,  grist- 
I  mills,  and  shingle-mills, —  M  ith  wood  and  lumber  as  the 
chief  articles  of  trade. 

Population,  1870,-974;  State,  1878,-864. 
Strafford  is  the  youngest  and  last-incorporatea  town 
in  the  county,  which  it  honored  in  adopting  its  name. 
Formerly  the  agricultural  part  of  Barrington,  it  joins 


Farmington,  and  shares  with  it  some  of  the  best  farming 
lands  in  the  State.  Lumbering  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  stock-raising  receives  a  large  share  of  attention. 

From  the  tops  of  its  "Blue  Hills,"  to  the  east,  a  fine 
view  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  pre- 
sented ;  while,  to  tlie  south-east,  the  ocean  with  its  snowy 
sails  is  distinctly  seen.  To  the  south,  the  highlands  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Unconnunucs  Mountains  in  Goffs- 
town,  rise  full  to  view. 

To  the  west,  the  Sunapee  and  Kearsarge  mountains 
rear  their  bald  summits  to  the  clouds  ;  while  to  the  north 
that  "Switzerland  of  America,"  the  White  Mountain 
region,  towering  above  the  rest  of  New  England,  meets 
the  astonished  vision  of  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime. 

Population,  State,  1878, — 1,668. 


SULLIYAi^^  COU^sTTY. 


BY   WILLIAM  E.  GRAVES. 


Ne^r  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire's  western  border, 
washed  by  the  majestic  Long  River,*  lies,  or  rather 
rises  —  seemingly  from  all  points  of  the  compass  —  a 
naturalh'  picturesque  and  wildly  romantic  region,  cover- 
ing nearly  600  square  miles  of  land,  swollen,  as  it  were, 
to  a  lofty  height  between  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack 
rivers,  and  called  the  County  of  Sullivan,  from  that 
grand  old  patriot,  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  of  Revolutionary 
fame. 

Remarkably  rich  in  its  scencr}'  and  in  its  history,  the 
county  has  the  same  general  aspect  that  it  wore,  within 
the  writer's  remembrance,  50  years  ago.  The  same  un- 
dulating hills  and  quiet  valleys  ;  the  same  romantic  and 
pastoral  glens ;  the  same  lakes  and  ponds,  streams  and 
water-courses, — all  of  surpassing  loveliness  ;  the  same 
rocks  piled  on  rocks ;  and  the  same  varieties  of  forest 
trees,  —  the  rock  f  and  white  maple  ;  the  black  ash  ;  the 
black,  3'ellow  and  white  birch  ;  the  lieech,  elm  and  bass  ; 
the  red  oak  ;  the  pine,  spnice  and  liemlock  ;  the  fir  and 
the  cedar,  —  are  still  lu  re  in  all  their  glor}-.  The  same 
lightning-scarred,  tall  old  pines,  wearing  the  weather- 
stains  of  centuries,  and  sharing  the  solitude  with  an 

•  Tlic  Indian  word  spelled  "  CoiiiKjrticiit,"  Kiffnifies,  in  English,  the 
"  Long  Ilivcr." 

Y  Th(;  hiird,  or  roclt  maple,  is  the  sugar  maple  of  this  region. 


occasional,  but  inevitable  crow,  wheeling  aloft  or  perched 
on  some  splintered  stem,  still  stand  stark  and  stiff  like 
ghosts  or  spectres,  at  twilight  or  in  the  moonlight,  — 
clinging  to  lofty  mountain-sides  as  in  days  of  yore. 
The  Grand  Monadnock,  the  Haystack,  and  old  Kear- 
sarge, in  neighboring  counties,  look  from  within  its 
limits,  just  the  same  ;  and  for  more  than  250  years,  the 
physical  features  of  the  county  have  undergone  little  or 
no  change. 

Long  ago  were  found,  here  and  there,  relics  of  the 
Indians,  who  probably  never  made  this  elevated  land  a 
place  of  permanent  abode.  Through  these  valleys,  now 
teeming  with  culture,  no  doubt  thej-  tracked,  with  fleet 
and  silent  foot,  the  wary  game.  But  the  woods  and 
fields  echo  no  longer  to  the  thrill  of  the  Indian  bow- 
string, and  the  wild  beasts  who  shared  the  forests  with 
the  red  men  have  long  since  disapi)eared. 

Were  it  in  our  i)ower  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  top 
of  Croydon  or  Grantham  Mountain,  to  the  smnmit  of  the 
Sunapee,  or  to  the;  granite  apex  of  the  cone-shaped 
Lovewell's  Mountain,  —  all  h'ing  in  this  county,  —  there 
would  be  no  need  for  wearisome  detail,  while  he  feasted 
his  eye  on  som(!  ol'  flif  liricst  scenery  in  Western  New 
Hampshire.  Alas  tiiiit  her  mountains  —  not  excelled  in 
grandeur  by  the  loftier  pinnacK's  of  Kurope  —  may  not 
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vet  lay  claim  to  the  enchanting  associations  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  or  of  the  famous  Pass  of  St. 
Bernard ! 

The  streams  that  course  the  western  slopes  of  this 
romantic  highland  region  dash  from  ledge  to  rock,  and 
go  rippling  and  murmuring  on  through  fertile  meadows 
to  the  blue  Connecticut,  whose  shores  of  scenic  beauty 
are  lovelier  far  than  the  bolder  lands  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  "  beautiful  blue  Danube."    Not  generally  uneven, 
i  here  and  there  loft}'  mountain-peaks  and  ridges  lift  their 
I  rounded  but  rock^^  summits  almost  to  the  clouds.  Near 
I  one  of  these  A-ast  elevations  lies,  in  its  broad  expanse,  — 
nine  miles  in  length,  —  Lake  Sunapee,  known  to  the  In- 
d'lans  as  "  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  high  land."  Here, 
^  too,  well  stored  with  pickerel  and  trout,  are  other  placid 
I  lakes,  embosoming  green  islands  ;  and  beyond,  pleasant 
valleys  and  cultivated  farms.    From  these  lofty  moun- 
tain-heights, the  eye  suitcj's  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
enchanting  scenes.    Here,  also,  on  its  eastern  slope, 
spring  the  sources  of  that  might}'  river,  the  Merrimack, 
having  more  than  half  a  million  inhabitants  within  the 
reach  of  its  waters  ;  and,  with  its  countless  tributaries, 
playing  down  from  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
turning  hundreds  and  thousands  of  spindles,  set  in  mo- 
tion b}'  a  strong  and  sturdy  tide  of  water  that  "docs 
more  work  in  a  month  than  any  other  river  in  the  world." 

The  people  who  inhabit  these  hills  and  vallej's  include 
men  of  all  avocations,  trades  and  professions,  but  mostly 
hardy  and  honest,  independent  farmers,  cultivating  their 
own  farms.  Besides  the  Connecticut  on  its  western 
boundary,  the  Ashuelot  and  other  smaller  streams  run 
through  the  count}'  in  different  directions,  supplying 
abundant  water-power,  enabling  the  loom,  the  spindle 
and  the  forge  to  elaborate  their  products  of  utility  and 
beaut}'.  The  soil  along  the  valleys  of  the  numerous 
streams  is  particularly  fertile,  and  is  easily  tilled  ;  but 
where  the  lands  are  stony,  or  moist  and  strong,  the 
laborer  wrings  from  the  earth's  reluctant  lap  the  bread  of 
toil.  The  early  settlers  came  mostly  from  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Some  of  their 
number  were;  present  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Monmouth 
and  at  Bennington.  They  followed  Stark,  and  Sullivan, 
and  Cilley,  Henry  Dearborn  and  James  Reed  ;  and  were 
actively  engaged  on  every  battle-fleld,  from  Bunker  Hill 
down  to  the  sun-ender  of  Cornwallis  in  1781. 

With  Cheshire  on  the  south,  Hillsborough  on  the  east, 
Grafton  on  the  north,  and  Vermont  just  across  the  Con- 
necticut River  on  its  western  boundary,  Sullivan,  l)y  no 
means  the  youngest,  is  comi)aratively  a  new  county,  — 
Cheshire  being  despoiled  of  about  one-half  of  its  original 
lands  to  give  Sullivan  an  existence,  at  the  time  of  its 


incorporation,  July  5,  1827.  It  belongs  to  the  third 
judicial  district  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  law  term  of 
which  is  held  at  Newport  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  De- 
cember. The  trial  term  of  this  court  is  held  in  the  same 
town  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  and  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September ;  and  the  terms  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  the  same  days  of  each  year.  Gen- 
erally, the  people  of  Sullivan  have  no  especial  fondness 
for  "  going  to  law."  Nevertheless,  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  claiming  what  ])elongs  to  them  ;  and,  as  the  State 
took  an  early  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  her 
sons  in  Sullivan  County  seem  to  have  brought  with  them 
that  indomitable  will,  and  that  love  of  theii"  rights,  which 
have  clung  to  them  to  this  dav. 

The  commencement  of  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  greatly  retarded  settlements  in  this  county, 
notably  that  of  the  town  of  Acworth,  incorporated  in 
1766,  and  first  settled  in  1768.*  A  town  government 
was  organized  in  1771,  when  there  were  less  than  four- 
teen houses  in  the  place.  Acworth's  first  minister  was 
Rev.  Thomas  Archibald,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth,  settled  in  1789  over  a  Congregational 
church  formed  by  eight  members  in  1773.  From  Feb. 
28  to  May  13,  1812,  of  58  deaths  in  the  town,  53  were 
caused  by  spotted  fever.  The  town  is  famous  for  large 
crystals  of  beryl,  of  a  brilliant  aqua-marine  color.  One 
of  these  beautiful  precious  stones,  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, was  sold  in  New  York  for  a  large  sum,  and  is  now 
in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.  In  all  the  wars  in 
which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  the  military  history 
of  Acworth  has  been  not  merely  creditable,  but  brilliant. 
In  1812,  the  town  was  compelled  to  make  a  draft  to  de- 
termine who  should  stay  at  home,  rather  than  who 
should  go  to  the  defence  of  New  Hampshire's  seacoast. 
Twenty-nine  Acworth  soldiers  lost  their  lives  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

One  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  this  corset-shaped  coun- 
ty, boasts  of  Lovewell's  Mountain,  where  snow  is  found 
in  its  northern  gullies  almost  any  year  as  late  as  the 
4th  of  July.  The  township  was  originally  granted  by 
Masonian  proprietoi^  to  Reuben  Kidder  of  New  Ipswich, 
by  whom  its  settlement  was  commenced  in  1768.  It  was 
then  called  "  Monadnock  No.  8"  ;  afterwards,  from  the 
date  of  its  settlement,  "Camden,"  which  name  it  re- 
tained till  Dec.  13,  1776,  when  the  town,  in  honor  of  the 
country's  greatest  Revolutionary  general,  was  incorpo- 
rated under  its  present  name  of  Washington.  The  set- 
tlers were  encouraged  to  come  to  the  place  by  the  offer 
to  each  of  150  acres  of  land.    A  grist-mill  and  a  saw- 

*  TJie  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Acworth  was  cele- 
brated, Sept.  16,  1868. 
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I  mill  were  erected  the  j^ear  after  the  settlement,  most  of 
the  early  inhabitants  coming  from  Massachusetts.  The 
records  show  that  they  not  only  practised  great  self- 
denial  and  economy,  but  were  men  of  industrious  habits, 
and  accustomed  to  toil  and  hardships  that  would  be 
deemed  intolerable  by  the  present  generation.  The  first 
settlements  were  on  the  elevation  of  land  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Lovewell's  Mountain, —  so  named  from  Capt. 
John  Lovewell,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  who  slew  seven 
of  the  savages  in  single  combat,  near  the  spot  where  the 
First  Congi'egational  meeting-house  was  afterwards  built 
in  1780,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  George  Leslie,*  its  first 
minister,  was  installed.    Washington  Village  —  or  the 

j  "  middle  of  the  town,"  as  it  is  usuall}'  called — was  a 
place  of  great  business  activity  in  old  "stageingand 
turnpike  daj-s,"  but  the  railroad  has  ruined  it,  leaving  the 
place  —  like  many  other  New  Hampshire  hill-towns  — 

j  high  and  dry  above  the  level  of  the  locomotive.  Wind- 
ing around,  and  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  graduall}' 
creeping  down  the  side  of  Lovewell's  Mountain,  the 
road  reaches  a  sunny  valley  lying  at  its  base,  forming  the 
site  of  East  Washington,  first  settled  by  Dea.  William 
Graves,  a  native  of  Sudbury,  Mass.  He  was  then  a 
young  man,  fresh  from  the  battle-field  of  Bunker  Hill, 
for  which  seiwice  he  received  a  pension  from  government 
during  the  declining  yea.is  of  his  life.  To  this  day,  nearly 
all  the  residents  of  that  place — now  the  most  thriving 
portion  of  the  town — are  more  or  less  directly  related  to 
his  family  of  one  son  and  eleven  daughters,  who  on  manj' 
a  cold  wintei-'s  midnight  were  aroused  to  help  drive  away 
the  bears  that  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and  hung 

,  around  their  humble  habitation. 

West  of  Washington  lies  Lempster,  high  on  the  west- 
erl3--sloi)ing  boundary  of  the  '•  height  of  land"  between 

:  tiie  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1761,  and  settled  about  the  3-ear  1770  by 
emigrants  from  Connecticut.    The  first  church,  formed 

I  with  seven  male  members  in  1781,  was  of  the  Congrega- 

!  tional  denomination,  and  the  Rev.  Elias  Fisher  Avas  its 
pastor  from  1787  till  his  death  in  1831,  a  period  of  al)out 
44  years. 

In  the  extreme  south-western  comer  of  the  county, 
about  six  miles  from  Bellows  Falls,  is  Langdon,  incoipo- 
ratcd  in  1787,  and  named  from  Gov.  John  Langdon,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Setli  Walker  commenced  a  settle- 
ment here  in  1773,  and  was  followed  the  j'car  after  by 
Nathaniel  Rice  and  Jonathan  Willard.    The  first  church 

•  Mr.  Leslie  was  nine  days  on  the  road  travelling  from  Ipswich,  Mass., 
to  ■Washington,  N.  H.    Sucti  were  the  facilities  for  travel  in  thof-e  days. 

t  Rev.  Grant  Powers,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Coos  County,"  states 
that  the  only  family  in  Plainfield  in  1765,  was  that  of  Francis  Smith, 


of  the  Congregational  order,  was  founded  in  1792. 
Among  the  names  of  the  early  jireachers  were  those  of 
Lazell,  Hartwell,  Spaulding  and  Taft,  the  latter  of  whom 
did  most  of  the  preaching  from  1795  to  1803,  when  he 
turned  politician,  and  was  chosen  representative  to  the 
General  Court.  After  this  all  real  interest  in  religious 
matters  calmed  down  to  the  chilling  coolness  of  Cold 
River,  a  considerable  branch  of  which  passes  through 
Langdon,  uniting  with  a  main  branch  near  the  south  line. 
As,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  unalloyed  low  tempera- 
ture never  lasts  long,  this  frigidity  of  feeling  in  spiritual 
matters  was  followed  by  a  warm  conflict  between  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  partly  Universalists  and  in  part  Congre- 
gationalists.  In  1804,  Abner  Kneeland — afterwards 
widely  known  as  a  noted  preacher  in  New  England — was  ' 
invited  to  settle  as  pastor  in  opposition  to  a  strong  re- 
monstrance by  a  minority  of  the  chm-ch.  In  1810  he 
was  chosen  representative,  and  in  1811  left  to  settle  over  ! 
the  First  Universalist  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
The  church  clerk  moved  to  the  West,  and  carried  off  all 
the  records,  with  which  also  the  visible  organization  of 
the  church  for  many  ^'ears  disappeared. 

This  lapse  of  religious  fervor — common  to  all  coun- 
ties— found  no  counterpart  in  the  zeal  with  which  its 
educational  needs  have  been  so  fully  supplied  b}'  numer- 
ous high  schools  and  academies,  justly  the  pride  of  Sul- 
livan County.  One  of  the  best  endowed  and  most  pop- 
ular in  the  State  is  "Kimball  Union  Academy,"  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  incorporated  in  1813,  and  pleasantlj' 
situated  on  a  beautiful  plain  in  Meriden,  the  principal 
village  of  Plainfield,  whose  forests  of  pine  trees  border  I 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Hartland, 
Vt.  Plainfield  was  incorporated  in  1761,  receiving  its 
name  from  a  place  in  Connecticut  where  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  held  their  first  meeting.  Its  earliest  known 
settlers  — bearing  the  names  of  Nash  and  Russell  —  came 
in  1764.t  In  1765,  or  about  that  date,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  organized  the  first  church,  over  which  Rev. 
Abraham  Carpenter  was  settled,  it  is  said,  "  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  town," — Mr.  Smith  Carpenter 
receiving  in  1779  the  grant  of  land  allotted  to  the  first 
settled  minister.  The  old  church  in  East  Plainfield  is  ; 
occasionall}'  occupied.  About  one-half  of  Grantham 
was  annexed  to  Plainfield  in  1856. 

The  town  of  Grantham,  about  12  miles  distant  from 
Dartmouth  College,  was  incorporated  in  1767.  Here, 
as  in  Croydon,  arc  the  higliest  iiiount;iins  in  Sullivan 

whose  wife  was  "  terribly  "  homesick,  and  declared  she  "would  nut 
stay  there  in  the  woods."  Those,  therefore,  who  are  represented  as  bein;,' 
settlers  in  1764,  must  have  become  discouraged  and  left,  or  the  date 
^ust  be  wrong. 
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County.*  Tomahawks  and  other  Indian  implements  have 
heeii  found  in  Croydon,  but  no  indications  of  an}'  per- 
manent settlement  by  the  savages.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1763,  and  settled  three  3-ears  later  bj"  families  from 
Grafton  and  Sutton,  Mass.  The  first  minister,  Rev. 
Jacob  HaA-en,  was  ordained  in  1778.  Many  of  its  early 
inliabitants  continued  in  the  Revolutionar}'  armj'  till  the 
surrender  of  BurgoA'n 

In  1769,  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers  from  the  failure 
of  tlie  crops  was  great.  In  Goshen,  —  a  township  in- 
corporated in  1 79 1 ,  —  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
go  to  "Walpole  for  supplies  On  one  of  these  journe^-s, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Rand  M'as  detained  hy  a  severe  snow- 
storm, preventing  all  progress  for  six  days,  his  wife  and 
children,  in  the  meantime,  being  left  entirel}'  destitute 
of  provisions.  One  of  his  children,  5  years  of  age,  was 
kept  alive  by  the  mother  witli  milk  from  her  breast,  her 
infant  having  died  a  short  time  previous. 

One  of  the  16  towns  that  seceded  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  joined  Vermont  in  1788,  is  Cornish,  incorpo- 
rated in  1763.  The  famil}' of  Moses  Chase  of  Sutton, 
Mass.,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  settle  in  the 
town  in  1765.-j-  Its  first  minister  was  Rev.  James 
Wellman,  settled  in  1768. 

About  100  miles  from  Boston  is  Claremont,  named 
from  the  countr}^  residence  of  Lord  Clive,  an  English 
nobleman,  and  incorporated  in  1764.  The  first  settlers 
were  Moses  Spafford  and  David  Lynde,  in  1762.  The 
first  minister.  Rev.  George  Wheaton,  a  Congregational- 
ist,  ordained  in  1772,  died  the  following  year  at  the  age 
of  22,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Hub- 
bard, settled  in  1774. 

Man}-  3-ears  ago,  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  by  a  canal  through  Lake  Sunapee,  was  a 
!  favorite  project  in  this  count}-,  and  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  were  to  share  the  expense.  In  1816, 
the  result  of  a  survc}-  demonstrated  that  the  fall  from 
the  lake  to  either  of  these  rivers  exceeded,  each  wa}-, 
about  820  feet,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  as  im- 
piacticable.  The  town  of  Sunapee,  on  the  M^estern  bor- 
der of  the  lake,  was  settled  in  1772  b}-  emigrants  from 
Kiiode  Island,  and  M-as  incorporated  in  1781  under  the 
!  name  of  Wendell,  from  John  Wendell,  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal proprietors.  The  change  to  the  present  name  was 
made  in  18.'>0. 

The  town  of  Unity  received  its  name  from  the  happy 
termination  of  a  dispute  which  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween certain  inliabitants  of  Kingston  and  Harapstead 
claiming  tlic  same  tract  of  land  under  two  different 

•  The  Croydon,  or  Graritliain  Mountuins. 

t  When  they  arrived  lliey  found  a  caiii]),  for  many  years  known  as 


grants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1764,  the  first  settlement 
being  made  in  1769.  Charles  Huntoon,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  died  here  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  93. 

A  branch  of  the  Sugar  River  has  its  source  in  Spring- 
field, first  granted  in  1769  as  the  township  of  "  Protect- 
worth,"  which  name  was  changed  to  Springfield  when 
incorporated  in  1794.  Israel  Clifford  was  the  first  set- 
tler in  1772.  Heath's  Gore  was  annexed  to  the  town  in 
1817,  and  a  small  Congregational  church  was  organized 
about  the  year  1820.  Latterly-,  the  town  has  greatly 
fallen  oflT  in  population. 

The  lively  town  of  Newport  was  a  famous  place  sixty 
years  ago,  when  the  old  Masonic  Corinthian  Lodge  was 
in  all  its  glor}-,  and  when  the  mail-stage  ran  regularl}' 
tln-ee  tim.es  a  week  over  the  old  Croj'don  and  Cornish 
turnpikes,  from  Boston  to  Windsor,  Vt.  Incorporated 
in  1761,  Newport's  first  settlers  came  mostly  from  North 
Killingworth,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1763.  Upon  the  first 
Sabbath  they  assembled  for  public  worship  under  a  tree  ; 
afterwards  they  met  in  a  private  log-house,  where  they 
continued  their  services  for  seven  3-ears.  The}'  had  no 
preaching,  but  listened  to  one  of  their  number  who  read 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  from  published  sermons. 
Both  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  organized  soci- 
eties in  1779,  the  latter  church  being  one  of  the  earliest, 
in  1831,  to  make  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  a  condition  of  membership. 

Of  all  towns  in  the  count3-,  Charlestown  —  formerly 
known  on  the  frontier  as  "  Number  4,"  and  distant  40 
miles  from  an3'  settlement  —  suffered  the  most  from  hos- 
tile attacks  b}-  the  Indians.  The  old  fort  built  in  1 743 
was  assailed  in  1746  1)3-  the  savages,  who  killed  Seth 
Putnam,  one  of  its  defenders,  carr3-ing  several  captives 
to  Canada.  For  15  3-ears,  the  early  settlers  suffered 
almost  everything  from  savage  cruelties,  abandoning  the 
town  in  1747,  when  Gov.  Shirley  ordered  Capt.  Phineas 
Stevens,  a  native  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  to  defend  the  frontier.  His  unquestioned  brav- 
ery, in  holding  the  fort  three  days,  with  only  30  men, 
against  the  continued  assaults  of  a  combined  force  of 
400  French  and  Indians,  who  repeatedly  set  the  fort  on 
fire  with  combustibles,  at  length  disheartened  the  enemy, 
who  abandoned  the  attack  and  returned  to  Canada. 
For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  a  costly  sword  was 
presented  to  him  by  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Knowles, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  town,  when  incorporated 
in  1753,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown  (Charles'  town). 
The  first  minister  was  Rev.  John  Dermis,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  ordained  at 

the  "  Mast  Cami),"  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  company  em- 
ployed in  procuring  masts  for  the  royal  navy. 
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Northfield,  Mass.  (40  miles  distant),  Dec.  4,  1754. 
,  During  the  Revolution,  Charlestown  *  nobly  bore  her 
I  part. 

I  TOAVXS. 

Claremont.  whose  smoothly-sloping  hills  are  crowned 
with  rounded  suuauits,  and  whose  handsome  l)uildinos 
indicate  the  wealth  and  prosperit}-  of  the  town,  may  well 
boast  of  its  ileliglitfiil  meadows  h'ing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut,  which  waters  its  western  border.  But 
the  larger  share  of  its  prosperity  is  due  to  the  Sugar 
River,  which  runs  through  its  principal  village,  affording 
immense  water-power,  —  the  fall  in  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  being  150  feet.  Each  20  feet  fimiishes  sufficient 
water-power  to  carry  20,000  spindles,  the  entire  fall  in 
the  town  being  250  feet.  Here  are  the  Sunapee  and  the 
Monadnock  cotton-mills,  and  the  Claremont  Machme 
Works,  manufacturing  engine-lathes  and  planers  for 
which  the  highest  premiums  were  awarded  at  the  Crj'stal 

i  Palace.    Here  also  are  the  Home  Mills :  a  cassimerc 

I 

factory ;  and  the  Claremont  Manufacturing  Company, 
incorporated  in  1852,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
8500,000.  The  company  has  three  mills  and  nine  en- 
gines, manufacturing  250  tons  of  paper  per  year,  and 
[  blank-books  to  the  amount  of  S50,000.  Two  weekly 
[  newspapers,  four  hotels,  and  fifty  stores,  enliven  the 
town  and  its  village  of  West  Claremont.  Number  of 
inhabitants,  4,053  ;  valuation,  over  $2,000,000. 

Newtort  is  an  attractive  place,  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  shire  town  of  the  county,  and  its  central  situation, 

•  About  the  year  1760,  Cbarlestown  was  a  principal  stopping-place, 

j  during  the  French  war,  for  soldiers  and  officers  passing  to  and  from 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  across  the  Green  Mountains.  As  a 
small  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  young  lieutenant  (afterwards  Col. 
William  Henshaw,  of  Leicester,  Mass.),  near  the  close  of  the  war,  were 

j  returning  Lome  through  a  dense  forest  over  these  mountains,  by  marked 
trees,  tbey  found  a  soldier  by  the  wayside,  apparently  dying,  left  by  his 
companions  five  or  six  days  before.  It  was  late  in  the  fall,  when  the 
nights  were  cold.  The  little  stock  of  food  and  fuel,  which  liis  compan- 
ions had  kindly  provided,  and  supposed  would  last  longer  than  his  life, 
was  nearly  consumed.  On  offering  him  assistance  the  sick  man  begged 
them  to  let  him  alone,  to  die  in  peace.  But  the  young  lieutenant,  be- 
lieving his  life  might  be  saved,  determined  to  act  the  part  of  the  Good 

I  Samaritan.    Contrarj'  to  the  sick  soldier's  entreaties,  the  lieutenant 

!  ordered  his  foul  gannents  to  be  carefully  removed ;  the  soldier  himself 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed;  to  he  clothed  in  comfortable  rai- 
ment, with  which  the  company  were  fortunately  provided ;  and  directed 
his  attendants  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  and  kindness;  to  stay 

■  by  him,  supi)lying  his  wants,  till  able  to  walk,  and  then  help  him  to 
reach  the  first  settlement.    It  was  all  he  needed.    In  three  days  he  ar- 

I  rived  at  the  public  house  in  Charlestown,  where,  with  tears  of  joy,  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  kind  deliverer,  and,  with  feelings  which  choked 
his  utterance,  told  him  that  no  words  coidd  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  bad  saved  his  life  against  his  own  remonstrance. 

'  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Charlestown,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  Although 

'  a  native  of  Sudbury,  bis  father  removed  from  that  town,  with  his  fam-. 
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rendering  it  a  place  of  consitlerable  business.  Including 
Northville,  its  other  village,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  2,163.  Its  principal  village  is  almost  walled  in  by 
hills,  surrounded  by  lofty  elevations,  and  mountains 
towering  in  the  distance.  The  scenery  in  summer  is 
romantic  and  beautiful,  while  in  winter  it  is  wild  and 
sublime.  A  broad  street,  a  mile  long,  bordered  with  neat 
and  tasteful  dwellings,  surrounded  b^-  well-kept  gardens  ; 
with  meeting-houses,  stores  and  hotels,  runs  through  the 
\'illage.  The  county  buildings  are  substantial  and  con- 
veniently located.  Rare  opportunities  for  hunting  and 
trout-fishing  render  the  town  a  place  of  considerable 
resort.  It  contains  four  church-edifices,  three  woollen- 
mills,  two  tanneries  and  a  scythe-factory,  an  academy, 
incorporated  in  1818,  and  the  Sugar  River  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 

Charlestowt*,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  the  count}- 
in  1771,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  delightful  and  fertile 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  over 
which  is  a  substantial  bridge,  connecting  the  town  with 
Springfield,  Vt.  Here  are  few  mill-privileges,  but  its 
three  villages  have  each  a  post-oftice  and  a  railroad 
station,  and  the  main  avenue  in  the  princi[)al  village 
is  a  long,  pleasant  street,  shaded  on  either  side  with 
beautiful  trees.  The  town  numbers  1,742  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  considerable  mart  for  wool,  bought  up  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  sent  from  here  to  various 
markets. 

Col.  William  Hej^vood,  42  years  town  clerk ;  Col. 

ily,  at  an  early  jtcriod,  to  Ilutland.  Here,  at  the  age  of  16,  young  Phin- 
eas, with  his  three  little  brothers,  followed  his  father  one  morning  to  the 
meadow,  where  they  watched  his  movements  while  engaged  in  making 
hay.  Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,  several  Indians  sprang 
from  an  ambush,  and  with  savage  yells  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon 
the  unoffending  family,  aipturing  them  all,  save  two  of  his  little  broth- 
ers, who  were  instantly  killed.  To  relieve  themselves  of  a  burden  the 
cruel  savages  were  about  to  slay  the  youngest  brother,  a  child  four  years 
old,  when  young  Phineas,  l)y  signs  to  the  Indians,  made  them  under- 
stand that  if  they  would  spare  the  child's  life,  he  would  carry  his  little 
brother  on  his  back  all  the  way  to  Canada — which,  with  their  permis- 
sion, he  actually  did!  The  captives  were  conveyed  there  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain ;  and,  after  reaching  their  place  of  destination,  were 
sold  to  the  P'rench, — as  usual  in  such  cases, — but  were  afterwaixls  i  c- 
deemed.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Indians  who  visited  Charlestown 
seemed  to  prefer  prisoners  to  scalps,  killing  only  those  who  were  too 
weak  or  too  young  to  accompany  them  on  the  march ;  or  those  who 
attempted  to  escape,  or  who  appeared  too  formidable  to  be  successfully 
encountered.  Capt.  Stevens's  only  surviving  son,  Sanmel  Stevens,  af- 
tcnvards  became  the  first  representative  of  Charlestown  to  the  General 
Court,  in  1768,  the  year  in  which  the  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
that  town,  [(,'harlestown  was  originally  supposed  to  be  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  when  the  boundary  lino  was  established  in  1741,  the  town  was 
located  in  New  Hampshire.]  Later  in  life,  this  same  son  served  as  reg- 
ister of  probate  for  Cheshire  County,  continuing  to  hold  that  office  till 
nearly  90  years  of  age.  His  father,  Cajil.  Phineas  Stevens,  continued 
-in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  died  in  November,  1756. 
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Samuel  Hunt,  20  years  sheriff  of  the  countj' ;  Hon.  Sim- 
eon Olcott,  chief  justice  Supreme  Court,  and  M.  C.  from 
1801  to  1805 ;  Hon.  Benjamin  West,  a  distinguished 
hiwyer;  Hon.  Caleb  Ellis,  M.  C.  in  1804;  Gov.  Henry 
Hubbard  ;  Chief  Justice  John  J.  Gilchrist;  and  the  late 
Hon.  Ralph  Metcalf,  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1855  to  1857,  were  distinguished  resi- 
dents of  this  town. 

Plaixfield,  with  its  1,589  inhabitants,  has  also  at 
Meriden  the  "■Kimball  Union  Academj',"  intended 
mainl}-  for  the  instruction  of  pious  .young  men  for  the 
ministr}-.  To  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  established  so  meritorious  an  institution. 

Cornish  has  a  bridge  crossing  the  Connecticut,  con- 
necting this  town  with  Windsor,  Vt.  Good  mill-priv- 
ileges are  on  Briant's  and  on  what  is  called  Blow-me- 
down  biiooks.  Its  onlj'  village  is  Cornish  Flats.  The 
town  contains  1,334  inhabitants,  a  tannerj-,  and  two 
carriage  manufactories. 

The  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  late  chief  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Coui't,  and  the  Rev.  Carlton  Chase, 


bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Hampshire, 
were  born  in  Cornish. 

AcwoRTH,  containing  1,050  inhabitants,  has  a  few 
mill-privileges  on  Cold  River,  its  only  important  stream. 
The  remaining  towns  in  the  county  are  :  Washington 
(839),  most  of  whose  vitality  seems  centred  in  the  pros- 
perous village  of  East  Washington,  with  its  churches 
mirrored  in  the  mill-pond  reflecting  Lovewell's  Moun- 
tain ;  Unity  (839),  justly  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  Sunapee  (808),  always 
romantic,  and  of  late  a  favorite  summer  resort ;  Spring- 
field (781),  priding  itself  on  its  fine  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
Lempster  (678),  a  well-watered  stock-raising  town, 
having  a  high  school,  a  tannery  and  a  boot  and  shoe 
manufactory ;  Croydon  (652) ,  a  farming  and  cattle- 
raising  town;  Grantham  (608),  with  its  medicinal 
spring  and  its  bed  of  yellow  ochre;  Goshen  (507), 
famous  for  its  fine  sheep;  and  Langdon  (411),  a 
quiet  town,  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising,  whose  daiiy 
products  have  given  it  a  wide  reputation  throughout 
Sullivan  Count}'. 


Part  III. 


History  of  Vermont. 


Y  E  R        O  N  T  . 


BY  REV.  11.  II.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 


"  'Tis  a  roush  land  of  rock  and  stone  and  tree, 
"S^Ticre  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave. 
But  thoughts,  and  hands,  and  tongTies  are  free."  —  A)io7i. 

It  is  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  we  believe,  a  native  of 
the  State,  to  -svhom  is  attributed  the  -n-ell-known  saving, 
that  Vermont  is  an  excellent  place  to  emigrate  from. 
Yermonters  generallj-,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  far  more  appropriate  motto  for  their  rock-ribbed,  3-et 
plucky  and  enterprising  State,  is:  "  AVe  build  school- 
houses  and  raise  men," 

Lying  between  42°  4i'  north  latitude  and  the  Canada 
line,  and  comprehending  the  territor}'  between  the  Con- 
necticut Eiver  and  Lake  Champlain,  a  territory  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Grants,  Ver- 
mont constitutes  the  north-western  part  of  that  section  of 
the  United  States  known  as  Xew  England.  The  length 
of  the  State  from  north  to  south  is  157^^  miles.  The 
average  width  is  about  57  miles,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  State  about  9,000  square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  uneven,  and  the 
central  parts  mountainous.  The  Green  Mountains, 
which  give  name  to  the  State,  and  which  extend  quite 
through  the  State  from  south  to  north,  keeping  nearly  a 
middle  course  between  Connecticut  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  are  found  to  rise,  in  several  places,  to  a 
lieight  not  less  than  4,000  feet.  The  loftiest  of  these,  — 
Mansfield,  Camel's  Hump,  Shrewsbury  and  Killington 
peaks,  —  lifting  up  their  blue  heads  among  the  clouds, 
and  clad  with  the  perpetual  verdure  of  their  hardy  ever- 
greens even  to  their  towering  summits,  command  the 
attention,  and,  by  their  sublimity,  insi)ire  and  impress  the 
observer  throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
State. 

The  principal  streams  of  Vermont,  rising  among  these 
mountains,  and,  following  the  several  declivities,  finding 
tlieir  way  into  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  east,  or  into 
Lake  Champlain  on  the  west,  are  West  River,  Black, 

I 

•  The  late  Hon.  David  Read  of  Burlington,  in  his  sketch  of  the  town 
j  of  Colchester  in  the  "Vcniiont  Historical  Magazine"  (p.  754),  says 
that  the  IsU;  Ijv  Motte,  in  the  comity  of  Grand  Isle,  has  the  lionor  of 
being  the  first  point  u  ilhin  the  limits  of  Vcrnioiit  where  a  civili/cil  estab- 


Ottaquecheo,  White,  Wells  and  Passumpsic ;  and  Otter 
Creek,  W^inooski  or  Onion,  Lamoille  and  Missisque. 
Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  rivers  run  northerly  into  Lake 
Memphremagog.  All  these  are  quite  considerable 
streams,  are  well  stored  with  fish,  and  abound  in  falls 
and  rapids  capable  -of  affording  water-power  for  propelling 
machinery  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  earl}'  history  of  this  State  is  altogether  unlike  that 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  Vermont  was  never  organized 
as  a  Province  under  the  crown  of  England  ;  was  never 
recognized  hy  the  crown  as  a  separate  jurisdiction.  She 
constantly  refused,  moreover,  to  submit  to  any  provincial 
government,  —  never  once  recognized  the  authority 
either  of  the  Province  she  was  nominally  placed  imder,  or 
of  any  other  external  power.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, found  themselves,  from  the  first,  without  a  gov- 
ernment, —  a  community  bound  together  only  by  their 
common  interests  and  their  social  affections.  "  The  his- 
tory of  Vermont  is  hence,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  that  of 
a  people  assuming  the  powers  of  government,  and  ad- 
vancing 1)3'  successive  steps  from  a  state  of  nature  to  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  compact,  and  to  a  regular  and 
efficient  organization." 

Eakly  Settlkment. 
It  was  not,  according  to  Prof.  Zadock  Tliompson, 
until  after  the  final  con({uest  of  Canada  by  the  English, 
in  17G0,  that  any  considerable  settlements  were  effected 
in  the  territory  now  known  as  Vermont.*  Hitherto,  and 
especially  during  the  colonial  and  Indian  wars,  this  terri- 
tory had  served  oid}'  as  a  thoroughfare  and  battle-ground 
for  the  two  great  contending  parties.  Situated  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  French  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  English  on  the  other,  it  was  constantly  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  both,  and  liecanie  tlu;  favorite  lurking- 
place  of  their  respective  and  cn  i  r-iln  aded  Indian  allies. 

lisbment  and  occupancy  were  coninienced ;  and  that  Colchester  Point 
was  occupied  by  the  French  (as  a  military  post)  about  the  same  time, 
—  1G04, —  nearly  100  years  earlier  than  the  dale  of  the  estublishmeiit 
on  the  T'onnectictit  River. 
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Indecnl,  it  was  principal!}'  on  tliis  account  tliat  tlie  set- 
tlement of  this  soction  of  the  conntiy  had  so  long  —  for  a 
whole  centurj'  after  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had 
become  prosperous  and  populous  Colonies — been  regarded 
as  dangerous  and  impracticable, 
j  "  The  first  civilized  establishment  within  the  present 
limits  of  Vermont,"  saj's  Prof,  Thompson,  "  was  made 
in  1 by  the  erection  of  Fort  Dummer  in  the  south-east- 
j  ern  corner  of  the  township  of  Brattlcborough.  Hitherto, 
the  whole  of  this  tract  of  country'  had,  from  time  immemo- 
j  rial,  been  in  possession  of  the  native  Indians,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that,  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  this 
countr\'  by  Champlain  in  1609,  the  natives  had  ever 
resided  here  in  ver}^  considerable  numbers.  The  western 
parts,  including  Lake  Champlain,  were  claimed  by  the 
Indians  ;  the  north-eastern  parts,  including  Lake  Mem- 
l)hremagog,  l)y  the  St.  Francis  and  other  Canadian  tribes  ; 
while  the  south-eastern  parts  on  the  Connecticut  River 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  natives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Massachusetts  Baj'.  Certain  establishments 
:  were,  at  times,  made  upon  the  shores  of  these  waters  by 
several  tribes  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
territor}'  was  rather  regarded  by  them  as  a  hunting-ground 
than  a  permanent  residence." 

As  early  as  the  year  1752,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay 
out  a  township  where  the  town  of  Newbury  now  stands  ; 
but  before  the  surve}^  was  completed,  a  party  of  St. 
Francis  Indians,  perceiving  the  design  of  the  English, 
j  forbade  their  proceeding  ;  and  to  that  extent,  at  this  early 
I  period,  was  the  resentment  of  the  Indians  dreaded,  that 
the  undertaking  was  immediately  abandoned. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Dummer,  several  block- 
houses were  built  for  the  protection  of  settlers  in  what 
is  now  called  Vernon  ;  and  before  the  year  1754,  settle- 
ments had  been  commenced  in  Vermont  as  far  up  the 
Connecticut  as  Westminster  and  Rockingham.  This 
advance,  however,  was  checked  by  the  breaking-out  of 
what  is  called  the  French  war,  terminating  only  with  the 
;  (Inal  conquest  of  Canada  in  1 760.    During  this  war,  these 
I  feeble  settlements  were  continually  harassed  and  annoyed 
'  I)}' the  French  and  Indians,  —  the  inhabitants  being  hardly 
able  to  cultivate  their  fields  without  being  every  moment 

*  The  early  settlers  of  Vermont  were  principally  from  the  Colonies 
named  above.    Thomas  Chittenden  and  the  Aliens  were  all  from  Con- 
'  neeticut. 

t  In  1763  the  government  of  New  York,  liaving  acquired  authority 
from  the  British  crown  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  New  Hampshire 
I  gi-ants  as  far  eastward  as  the  Connecticut  River,  caused  a  division  of  the 
tcrritoi"y  to  lie  made  inio  counties.  The  south-westeni  parts  about  Ben- 
nington were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Albany ;  the  north-westeni, 
towards  Lake  Champlain,  were  erected  into  the  county  of  Charlotte ; 
and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  Cumljerland  County  was  formed 
of  tlic  80utli-eastc)-ii  i)ortion,  and  Gloucester  County  of  the  uorth- 


exposed  to  serious  molestation,  if  not  to  the  deadly  fire 
of  a  lurking  foe.  "  Their  block-houses  were  frequently 
surprised  and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred 
or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity." 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  a 
few  scattered  settlers,  probably  not  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  more  than  two  or  three  hundred,  had  located  along 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  present  county 
of  Windham.  But,  meanwhile,  in  their  expeditions  to 
and  fro  against  the  French,  the  English  colonists,  prin- 
cipally from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,*  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  M-ith  the  fertilit}'  and  value  of  the 
lands  lying  between  the  Connecticut  River  —  more  par- 
ticularly, between  the  Green  Mountains  —  and  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  now 
finally  removed  all  the  difficult}^  and  danger  connected 
with  settling  them,  swarms  of  adventurers  commenced 
directly  to  emigrate  thither  ;  so  that,  from  the  year  1760, 
the  population  of  Vermont  began  rapidly  to  increase. 

In  1764  settlements  had  been  begun  in  most  of  the 
townships  on  Connecticut  River  as  far  north  as  Newbury-, 
and  in  several  townships  also  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  Previous  to  the  year  1770,  scarcely 
any  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  northward  of  the  present  county  of  Benning- 
ton. But  during  the  next  year,  1771,  settlements  were 
begun  in  several  townships  in  Rutland  County.  Tliis 
year  was  memorable  as  that  in  which  was  taken  the  first 
census  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  grants  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains.  By  this  enumeration  it  appears  that, 
in  1771,  the  two  eastern  counties  f  contained  4,669 
inhabitants.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
tcrritorj^  at  this  time  is  roughl}-  estimated  as  about  7,000. 
No  complete  census  of  the  State  was  taken  till  the  year 
1791.  As  the  settlements,  however,  were  rapidly  extending 
during  the  five  years  succeeding  the  year  1 771,  it  is  thought 
that  we  may  safely  conclude,  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  the  whole  population  of  Ver- 
mont was  not  less  than  20,000.  And,  though,  upon  the 
advance  of  Bur^oyne  along  the  lake,  the  settlers  retired 
toward  the  south,  ver}"-  few  of  them  remaining  upon  their 
farms  to  the  northward  of  Bennington  County,  J  yet,  at 

eastern.  This  was  the  first  division  of  Vermont  into  counties,  and  the 
only  division  of  the  kind  previous  to  the  Kevolution.  Subsequently,  as 
the  population  increased,  these  counties  were  divided  and  subdivided, 
until  they  assumed  their  present  and  fixed  proportions. 

%  That  these  settlers  were  true  to  the  American  cause  we  are  assured 
by  the  testimony  of  Burgoync  himself.  In  his  private  letter  to  Lord 
Germain,  dated  Saratoga,  Aug.  20,  1777,  he  says :  "  The  Hampshire 
grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled  and  almost  unknown  in  the  last 
war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active  and  rebellious  race  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  hangs  like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  Ml."  —  Thompson's  Ilis- 
tory  of  Vermont. 
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the  close  of  the  war,  we  nevertheless  find  the  population 
incidentally  estimated,  sa\s  Prof.  Thompson,  by  Dr. 
"Williams,  as  not  less  than  30,000  souls.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Vermont  again 
set  in  in  greater  volume  than  ever  before.  Invited  by  the 
mildness  of  the  government,  the  comparative  exemption 
of  the  State  from  taxation,  and  the  fertility  and  cheapness 
of  the  land,  settlers  now  came  flocking  in  from  all  the 
older  States,  so  that,  from  this  time,  not  only  were  large 
additions  annuallj'  made  to  the  population,  but  withal  to 
the  various  resources  of  the  State. 

Early  Struggles  and  Controversies. 

Vermont  was  born  in  the  midst  of  tumults  and  of 
strife.  No  otiier  State,  we  may  safel}'  affirm,  save 
Kansas,  ever  suffered  such  persecution,  or  came  up  out 
of  such  tribulation. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  haA'ing  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  Fort  Dummer,  that  post  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  fallen  Avithin  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Province.  As  this  fort  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Connecticut,  it  was  assumed  that  New  Hamp- 
shire extended  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts. 

Jan.  3,  1749,  Gov.  Benning  "Wentworth  made  a  grant 
of  a  township  of  land,  six  miles  square,  situated,  as  he 
conceived,  on  the  western  border  of  New  Hampshire, 
and,  in  allusion  to  his  own  name,  called  it  Bennington. 
Other  like  grants  were  also  made,  until  in  1754  they  had 
amounted  to  IG  townships.  After  the  declaration  of 
peace  between  England  and  France,  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  by  advice  of  his  council,  ordered  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  Connecticut  River  for  GO  miles,  and  three 
tiers  of  townships  to  be  laid  out  on  either  side.  So 
numerous  meanwhile  did  the  applications  for  lands  now 
become,  that,  during  the  year  17G1,  no  less  than  GO  town- 
sliips,  six  miles  square,  were  granted  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  while  the  whole  number  of  grants,  in  one 
or  two  years  more,  had  amounted  to  138.  Gov.  Went- 
worth was  manifestly  on  the  highroad  to  wealth  ;  for  ]jy 
the  fees  and  other  emohunents  received  in  return  for 
these  grants,  and  by  reserving  500  acres  in  each  town- 
ship for  himself,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he 
was  rapidly  accumulating  a  fortune.  But  this  fortunate 
governor  Avas  not  always  thus  to  piu'siie  tliis  pros- 
perous career  unmolested.  The  government  of  New 
York,  coveting  the  profits  of  these  lands  for  itself,  sud- 
denly affected  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  these  assump- 
tions and  high-handed  proceedings  on  tlie  part  of  tiie 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  forthwith  took  vigorous 
measures  to  check  them.    To  this  end  a  [iroclamatiou 


was  issued,  Dec.  28,  17G3,  arrogating  to  itself  sole  juris- 
diction over  this  territory,  and  founding  its  claim  upon  the 
grant  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1GG4 
and  in  1674,  which  embraced,  among  other  parts,  "all 
the  lands  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  to  the 
east  side  of  Delaware  Ba}'."  To  annul  the  effects  of  this 
proclamation,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (March  13,  17G4),  put  forth  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  the  grant  made  to  the  Duke  of  York 
was  obsolete,  and  exhorting  the  settlers  to  be  diligent 
and  industrious  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  not  be 
intimidated  by  the  threatenings  of  New  York.  New 
York  now  made  application  to  the  crown  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  its  claims,  falsely  and  fraudulent^  averring  mean- 
while that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  territor}-.  The  claims  of  New  York 
were  confirmed  July  20,  17G4. 

Though  \Qvy  greatl}'  surprised  at  this  ro^-al  decree,  the 
settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  yet  regarded  it 
as  an  occasion  for  no  serious  alarm  on  their  part.  They 
considered  it  as  simply  effecting  a  change  of  jurisdiction. 
It  was  immaterial  to  them,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
which  jurisdiction  the}'  submitted.  It  had  never  once 
occurred  to  them  that  this  change  could  in  any  way  affect 
their  title  to  lands  on  which  they  had  settled  —  lands 
which  they  had  duly  purchased  and  paid  for,  and  for 
which  they  had  obtained  deeds  under  grants  from  the 
crown.  Meantime,  had  the  government  of  New  Y'ork 
been  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  have  given  the  royal 
decision  the  benefit  of  an  interpretation  in  harmou}'  with 
the  above-mentioned  and  certainly  very  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, clearly  there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  no 
controversy',  no  bitterness,  —  none  of  those  implacable, 
rancorous  animosities  Avhich  led  to  that  protracted  and 
most  painfully  exciting  border  warfare.  Unfortunately 
that  government  did  not  give  the  roy-al  decision  such  an  in- 
terpretation ;  but,  contending  thatithad  aretrospeciive  as 
well  as  prospective  application,  or  operation,  it  insisted 
that  the  order  decided  not  only  what  should  there- 
after be,  but  what  had  alway-s  been,  the  eastern  limit  of 
New  Y''ork  ;  and  that,  hence,  all  the  grants  made  by 
New  Hampshire  were,  of  necessity,  illegal  and  void. 

Imagine,  now,  the  consternation  that  seized  on  the 
minds  of  the  unsuspecting  settlers  ;  and  especially  so  as 
the  government  of  New  York  proceeded  at  once  to  en- 
force its  interpr(!tation  of  the  royal  decree  b}'  deniaudiug 
of  the  settlers  the  iuunediate  snrrcndcr  of  their  charters, 
—  by  attempting  to  comprl  thcui  <'ithcr  (o  re-purcliase 
tiieir  lauds,  or  oth(>rwise,  ineout ineully  to  abandon  thcni. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  while  a  few  complied 
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with  this  order,  the  groat  majority  of  the  settlers  per- 
cinptoril}'  refused.  Such  refusal,  not  iinnaturall}',  was 
followed  hy  actions  of  ejectment  in  the  courts  at  Alhanj', 
and  these,  in  turn,  of  course,  by  judgments  against  the 
protesting  settlers,  or  original  proprietors. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  doubtk'ss  a  somewhat  rude,  uncultivated  race  of 
men;  but,  for  all  that,  the}'  had  manhood  and  common- 
sense.  They  knew  little,  it  is  likely,  of  the  etiquette  of 
relined  society,  or  of  tlie  elegancies  of  "  starred  and 
spangled  courts ; "  but  they  had  manhness  enough  to 
know  when  the}'  were  trodden  ou,  and  to  spurn  indig- 
nantly the  heel  that  crushed  them.  Thej-  boasted  little 
skill  in  the  rules  of  logic,  but  nature  had  endowed  them 

I 

with  powers  of  reasoning  sufFiciently  strong  to  see  that, 
having  purchased  their  lands  in  good  faitli  of  one  roj-al 
governor,  to  be  required  to  re-purchase  them  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price  of  another,  was  an  outrage,  —  was  the 
sheerest  t3-rann3',  and  that  tamely  to  submit  to  it,  on 
their  part,  were  cowardly'  and  unworthy'. 

I  Indignation  meetings  were  called,  associations  were 
formed,  and  resolutions  adopted,  declaring  that,  having 
reason  to  regard  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  York- 
ers as  those  of  speculating  and  uni)rincipled  land-jobbers, 
and  satisfied,  in  view  of  what  had  already  transpired, 
tliat  the}'  had  nothing  whatever  to  hope  from  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  law,  therefore  the}'  felt  authorized,  at 

j  least  until  his  majestj-'s  pleasure  sliould  be  more  full}' 
known,  to  advise  the  most  determined  resistance  against 
the  unjust  and  arbitrar}'  decisions  of  tlie  court ;  felt  fully 
justified  in  requiring  tliat,  when  tiie  executive  ofllcers  of 
New  York  came  to  eject  the  inliabilants  from  tlieir  riglit- 
ful  possessions,  they  be  met  b}'  avowed  opposition,  and 

*  It  appears  that,  at  an  early  day,  committees  were  appointed  in  the 
several  tow  IIS  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  these  com- 
mittees, having  met  in  convention,  or  general  assembly,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  common  defence,  decreed  tliat  no  person  should  take 
gi-ants  under  the  government  of  New  York  ;  should  take,  accept  or  hold 
any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  Colony  of  New  York  ;  that  all 
civil  or  military  officers  who  shall  act  under  the  authority  of  the  gover- 
nor or  legislature  of  New  York  will  do  so  at  their  peril. 
1     These  decrees  liad  all  the  force  of  law,  and  the  infraction  of  thcni  was 
I  always  punished  with  exemplary  severity.    The  imnishment  inost  fre- 
'  quently  inflicted  was  the  application  of  the  "  iect/t  *eor' to  the  naked 
hack,  and  haiiishnient  from  the  grants.    This  mode  of  punisliment  de- 
i  rived  its  name  from  allusion  to  the  great  seal  of  the  Province  of  New 
I  Ilaiiipshire,  which  was  affixed  to  the  charters  of  the  townships  granted 
1  by  the  governor  of  that  Province,  of  which  the  beech  rod  well  laid  ui)on 
the  naked  backs  of  the  "  Yorkers  "  and  their  adherents  was  humorously 
con.'-iilered  a  confirmation. 

That  tlie  rearler  may  have  a  just  idea  of  the  summary  manner  in 
which  the  convention  committees  proceeded  against  tliose  wlio  violated 
their  decrees,  we  will  lay  Ixfore  them  the  following  seiiteiue  of  one 
Benj.amin  Ilongh  as  a  sample.  Having  been  arrested  and  brought  lie- 
forc  tlic  committee  of  safety  at  Sunderland  to  answer  to  the  charge 


in  no  case  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of 
their  business. 

This  decidcdij'  pronounced  position,  it  needs  hardly  be 
said,  at  once  occasioned  a  spirited  and  determined  resist- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grants,  to  the 
civil  officers  sent  out,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  apprehend  the  "riotous"  Vermonters, 
"  several  of  these,"  sa3's  a  quaint  writer  of  that  period, 
"  having  been  seized  by  the  people,  and  severely  chastised 
witJi  twigs  of  the  wildernesn."  * 

In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  their  re- 
sistance still  more  effectual,  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains  was  called.  This  convention,  after  mature 
deliberation,  appointed  Samuel  Robinson  of  Bennington 
an  agent  to  represent  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  the 
grievances  of  the  settlers,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
confirmation  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  Though 
only  partially  successful  in  his  mission,  j'et,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  tlms  made  at  the  British 
court,  his  majesty  issued  a  special  order  prohibiting  the 
governor  of  New  York,  upon  pain  of  his  majesty's  high- 
est displeasure,  from  making  any  further  grants  whatso- 
ever of  the  lands  in  question,  till  his  majesty's  further 
pleasure  should  be  made  known  concerning  the  same. 
In  spite,  however,  of  tliis  explicit  prohibition,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  continued  to  make  grants  ;  and  writs 
of  ejectment  continued  to  be  issued, — the  General  Assem- 
bly' of  that  Province  going  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  charac- 
terize the  recusant  Vermonters  as  "rioters,"  "a  mob," 
"outlaws,"  a  "lawless  banditti,"  and,  according!}',  to 
denounce  against  them  the  pains  and  penalties  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  to  be  inevitably  visited  on  them,  un- 

of  having  accepted  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  authority 
of  New  York,  and  of  having  officiated  in  tliat  capacity,  ho  pleaded  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  New  York,  but  was  answered  by  the 
decree  of  the  convention  to  the  contrary.  The  committee,  therefore,  in 
the  presence  of  a  largo  concourse  of  peojilc,  pronounced  upon  him  the 
following  sentence:  "That  tlie  prisoner  be  taken  from  the  bar  of  this 
committvc  of  safety,  and  he  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there,  on  his  nalied  back, 
receive  100  stripes,  andj}e  banished  fi'om  the  district,  and  to  suffer  death 
in  case  of  his  return." 

Other  punishments  were  sometimes  resorted  to,  some  of  which  were 
l)uerilo  and  trilling.  A  gentleman  of  Arlington,  an  active  partisan  of 
New  York,  having  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, and  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  having  been  requested 
in  vain  to  desist,  was  arrested,  and,  having  been  carried  to  the  Green 
Mountain  Tavern  in  Bennington,  was  tried;  when  the  committee,  after 
liearing  his  defence,  ordered  him  to  bo  tied  to  an  arm-chair,  and  hoisted 
to  the  sign  (a  catamount's  skin  stuffed,  setting  upon  the  sign-post 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  wilh  hirge  teeth  grinning  towards 
New  York),  and  there  to  hang  two  hours  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  as 
a  punishment  meriled  by  his  enmity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Ilanipsliirc  Grants.  The  sentence  was  executed 
to  the  no  small  merriment  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. —  TJtompson. 
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less  they  speedily  gave  over  their  resistance,  and  peace- 
fully and  unconditionally  submitted  to  the  lawfully  con- 
I  stituted  authorities. 

Regarding  these  threatenings  as  originating  solely  in 
the  avarice  of  an  unprincipled  set  of  speculators,  who 
}  coveted  their  knds,  ■with  their  valuable  improvements, 
and  as  designed  mainh",  hence,  to  terrify  them  into  sub- 
mission ;  and  quite  confident,  moreover,  that  popular 
sentiment  was  largely  in  their  favor — that  the  great  body 
I  of  the  people  of  New  York  even  felt  no  interest  in  en- 
forcing the  claims  of  that  Province  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion— the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  by 
no  means  intimidated  by  these  ominous  outgi\ings. 
j  Hitherto  the  op^josition  to  the  claims  of  New  York 
j  had  been  confined  principally  to  the  inhabitants  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  The  settlers  on  the  grants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  River  had,  many  of 
:  them,  sun-endered  their  original  charters,  and  taken  out 
new  ones  under  the  authority  of  New  York.  In  several 
of  the  towns,  having  thus  submitted  quietl}'  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Colony,  and  not  having  hence  been  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  executive  officers  of  New  York, 
the  people  here  stood  in  a  measure  unconcerned,  though 
by  no  means  altogether  indifferent,  spectators  of  the  con- 
troversy in  which  the  settlers  of  the  more  westerly  grants 
were  so  deeply  involved.  But  now  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  spirit  of  opposition 
to  New  York  throughout  the  grants  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains  as  well,  and  constraining  the  people  of 
that  section  to  make  common  cause  with  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side. 

The  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  Ameri- 
can Provinces  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1775,  to  consult 
upon  measures  for  the  common  safetj',  was  followed  by  an 
almost  universal  suspension  of  the  royal  authoritj'  in  all 
the  Provinces, —  the  courts  of  justice  being  either  shut 
j  up,  or  adjourned  without  doing  any  business.  New 
I  York,  however,  refused  its  assent  to  the  patriotic  meas- 
{  ures  recommended  by  that  body.  IMeanliiiie  the  stated 
session  of  the  court  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  was  to  have  been  holden  at 
Westminster,  March  13,  177.").  Mucli  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing in  the  county  because  New  York  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress,  exertions 
were  made  to  dissuade  the  judges  from  holding  the  court, 
but  in  vain.  Whereupon  certain  of  the  iniiabitants  of 
Westminster  and  the  adjacent  towns  took  possession  of 
the  court-house  at  an  early  hour,  to  prevent  the  officers 
of  the  court  from  entering.  The  court  l)arly  appeared 
before  the  court-house  armed  with  .swords,  guns  and  pis- 
tols, and  commanded  the  pcoi)le  to  disperse.    Tills  llie 


peoj^le  refused  to  do.  At  a  later  hour  some  of  the  court 
j^art}-,  being  stiU  refused  admittance  into  the  court-house, 
fired  into  the  building,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  others.  The  wounded  men,  together  with  several 
who  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  their  escape,  were  seized 
and  dragged  to  prison.  The  news  of  this  massacre  at 
once  fired  the  hearts  of  the  j-eomen  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountains  with  irrepressible  bitterness  and  rage 
against  the  authorities  of  New  York.  A  meeting  of 
committees  from  the  several  townships  was  at  once  held 
(Ajsril  11,  1775)  at  Westminster,  at  which  spirited  and 
patriotic  resolutions  relative  to  this  unhappy  transaction 
were  enthusiastically  adopted,  it  being  then  and  there 
voted,  among  other  things,  "that 't  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation,  wholly  to  renounce  and  resist 
the  administration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  until  such 
times  as  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  can  be 
secured  thereby'."  * 

Meanwhile  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  indignation  of  the 
settlers  raised  by  these  proceedings  throughout  all  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  that,  probablj',  but  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  American  war  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  the  two  communities  would  have  actually  become 
embroiled  in  open  hostilities.  So  nearly,  and  that  on  the 
verj'  eve  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  the  settlers 
of  these  two  sections  brought  to  the  direful  and  remedi- 
less disaster  of  civil  war. 

As  all  lesser  lights,  however,  pale  in  the  superior  splen- 
dor of  the  sun,  so,  upon  the  opening  at  Lexington  of  the 
first  scene  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution,  all 
minor  or  local  controversies  among  the  colonists  naturally 
were  for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  more  momentous  con- 
troversy with  the  mother  country.  And  yet,  though  thus 
for  a  season  overshadowed  by  the  novelt}-,  grandeur  and 
importance  of  the  contest  now  opening  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  the  claim  of  New 
York  to  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Vermont  was  by 
no  means  forgotten.  So  far  from  this,  New  York  im- 
proved the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  make  application 
to  Congress  for  a  confirmation  or  a  recognition  of  her 
title  to  the  territor}-  in  question.  At  this  crisis,  mean- 
while, another  claimant,  an  earlier  one,  for  these  rich 
lands,  appears.  Encouraged  by  the  strife  prevailing  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  York,  also  b}'  certain  di\'isions 

•  It  is  an  interesting^  reflection  that  tliis  little  fracas  at  Westminster 
may  have  determined  tlic  issue  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  so  tlie 
destiny  of  the  whole  American  continent.  Unifyinf:  Vermont  as  it  did, 
the  latter  was  cnaliled  to  tlnow  l;er  undivideil  strenjrth  aijtaiiist  the  Brit- 
ish at  Bennington,  seciirin;^  a  victory  which  so  broke  the  hack  of  Biu  - 
goync  as  to  render  jiossiljlc  tlio  American  victory  nt  Saratoga,  which 
was  doubtless  the  crisis  of  the  Ilevohitionary  war. 
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rife  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,*  and  by  the  unsettled 
;  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  generally,  New  Hampshire, 
"who,  since  the  roj'al  decision  of  the  controvers}'  between 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  in  fiivor  of  the  latter  in 
17G4,  had  made  no  attempt  to  continue  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  disputed  territor}-,  returns  to  the  conflict,  and 
laying  claim  to  the  whole  State  of  Vennont,  as  grants 
originall}'  made  b}'  that  Province,  made  due  application, 
in  turn,  to  Congress  for  a  confirmation  of  her  claim.  In- 
deed, at  one  time,  the  prospect  was  that,  the  other  States 
taking  naturallj*  but  little  interest  in  these  local  contro- 
versies, and  the  adjustment  of  them  being  obviously  a 
matter  of  extreme  per^jlexitj'  and  embarrassment  to  Con- 
gress, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  would  be  left  to 
cut  and  carve  and  divide  up  this  territor}^  between  them- 
selves, just  about  as  Vciej  could  themselves  mutuallj' 
agree — New  York  probably  accejiting  for  her  share  the 
western  and  New  Hampshire  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
State.  Just  at  this  juncture,  also,  strange  to  sa}-,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  if  this  stripling  Vermont  had  not  already' 
enough  to  contend  with,  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
either  to  disappoint  parties  which  seemed  to  be  thus  re- 
solved upon  the  annihilation  of  Vermont,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  interposed  her  claim  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  disputed  territory  as  clearly'  within  her  jurisdiction. 
And  thus,  at  the  same  time  that  with  one  hand  she  was 
doing  braA-e  battle  against  the  common  enemy,  an  enemj'^ 
hanging  constantly  upon  her  borders,  and  everj^  moment 
threatening  invasion,  Vermont,  though  yet  in  her  infancy', 
was  called  with  the  other  to  combat  this  triangular  or 
tri-headed  foe,  —  was  left,  year  after  year,  to  maintain 
her  independence  against  the  plots  and  policy  of  these 
three  beleaguering,  veteran  and  powerful  States. 

In  this  emergency,  and  while  civil  war  between  these 
factions  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  imminent,  — 
four  parties  claiming  the  same  tract  of  countr}-,  of  whom 
three  appeal  to  Congi'ess  to  settle  the  controversy,  while 
the  fourth  appeals  to  that  body  simply  for  recognition  as 
a  State,  and  for  even-handed  justice,  —  Congress  could 
not  well  avoid  taking  up  the  matter.  And,  preliminary 
to  some  future  adjustment  of  difficulties,  Congress  recom- 
mended on  the  one  hand  that  those  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampsliire  Grants  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  aforementioned  States,  re- 
frain from  exercising  anj'  power  over  such  of  tlie  inhab- 
itants as  did  acknowledge  such  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  States  refrain  in  the  meantime  from 
executing  their  laws  over  such  inhabitants  as  did  not 
acknowledge  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

•  At  about  this  time,  a  few  of  the  Vermont  towns  in  tlie  Oonnccti- 
ciit  valley  agitated  the  project  of  uniting  willi  (■eilaiii  New  Hampshire 


These  tentative  advices  seem  to  have  quieted  all  par- 
ties but  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
especially  promptly  complied  with  the  aforesaid  recom- 
mendations, and  authorized  Congress  to  settle  the  whole 
difficulty.  Not  so  the  stanch  and  sturdy  Green  Moun- 
tain State.  She  had  already  duly  declared  herself  free 
and  independent ;  had  assumed  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  had  exercised  them  in  all  parts  of  her  territorj' ; 
and  she  should  now  commit  herself  to  no  policy  that 
might  involve  the  possible  surrender  of  her  sovereignty 
at  the  behests  of  partisan  members  of  a  body  in  which 
she  was  not  represented.  Ready  she  was,  and  always 
had  been,  to  bear  her  full  proportion  of  the  burden  and 
expense  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  she  was  not 
so  lost  to  all  sense  and  honor,  that  after  years  of  war 
with  Britain,  in  which  she  had  expended  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  she  should  now  give  up  everything  worth 
fighting  for  —  the  right  of  making  her  own  laws,  and  of 
choosing  her  own  form  of  government  —  to  the  arbitra- 
ment and  determination  of  w.y  body  of  men  under 
heaven. 

June  2,  1780,  Congress  showed  its  teeth  a  little  by  re- 
solving ' '  that  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  were  highlj'  unwarrantable,  and 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  : 
and  that  they  be  strictly  required  to  abstain  in  the  future 
from  all  acts  of  authoritj',  civil  or  militar}-,  over  those 
inhabitants  who  profess  allegiance  to  other  States." 
Undaunted,  however,  by  this  grim  reprimand,  Vermont, 
through  her  governor  and  council,  at  once  responded  to 
these  instructions  by  declaring  that  she  considered  the 
same  altogether  impertinent  and  subversive  of  her  own 
natural,  inalienable  rights  to  liberty  and  independence  ; 
as  well  as  clearly  incompatible  at  once  with  the  principles 
on  which  Congress  grounded  its  own  independence,  and 
that  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  which  Con- 
gress was  expressly  forbidden  to  intermeddle  with  the 
internal  policy  and  government  of  unrepresented  territo- 
ries. She  further  intimated  that,  if  Congress  and  the 
neighboring  States  persisted  in  the  course  they  were  at 
present  pursuing,  she  could,  in  the  end,  have  no  motive 
to  continue  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  maintain 
an  important  frontier  for  the  benefit  of  a  country  that 
meantime  insisted  on  treating  them  as  slaves ;  and  con- 
cludes by  observing  that  if  the  present  policy  be  stead- 
fastly pursued  by  Congress,  it  will  simpl}'  remain  for  her 
finally  to  appeal  to  God,  and  to  an  impartial  world,  to 
say  who,  under  the  circumstances,  must  be  accountable 
for  the  awful  consequences  which  must  ensue.  After 

towns  along  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  and  forming  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction.    It  amounted  to  nothing. 
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mature  deliberation,  the  sottlemoiit  of  the  controversj', 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  was  voted  indefinitely  post- 
I  poned. 

I     Such  was  still  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Vermont  at  the 

'  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

jMcanwhile,  unsettled  and  embarrassing  as  was  the 
state  of  her  relations  to  Congress  and  to  the  neishborinsr 
States,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Vermont  had  yd  been 
for  some  time  but  little  disturbed.    Ilor  political  institu- 

i  tions  had  been  graduall}'  maturing,  and  the  organization 
of  her  government  had  assiuned  a  regularit}'  and  efR- 
cienc}'  whicli  commanded,  to  saj'  the  least,  the  obedience 

I  and  respect  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  New  York, 
to  be  sure,  had  not  relinquished  her  claim  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  ;  but  she  had  of  late  made  no  serious 
eflfort  to  exercise  it,  contenting  herself  with  opposing 
the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  and  encourag- 
ing, as  she  had  opportunity,  the  few  disaffected  citizens 
of  the  latter  State  to  resist  its  authorit}-,  and  to  stir  up 
disturbance  and  strife.* 

,     Meantime,  before  the  ciose  of  the  war  of  1784,  all 

'  disturbances  whatsoever  had  been  completel}^  quieted 
throughout  the  State.  The  Yorkers  on  the  territory, 
finding  themselves  very  harshly  handled  b}'  the  civil  and 
militarv  authority  of  A^ermont,  concluding  final!}',  mani- 
festly, that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  either 
submitted  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  otherwise 
abandoned  the  countrj'.  This  effectual  dispersion  of  her 
partisans  practicalh'  terminated  the  attempts  of  New 
York  to  maintain  her  authority  in  Vermont.  Though 
continuing  nominally  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  State, 
until  persuaded  in  1790  to  acknowledge  her  indepen- 
dence, she  probably  from  this  period  relinquished  all 
hope  of  ovcrthrowuig  her  government,  or  of  preventing 
the  final  acknowledgment  of  her  independence  by  Con- 

)  gress. 

Vermont  ix  tiik  Kp:volution. 
Tlie  career  of  Vermont  in  the  Revolution,  though  not 
conspicuous,  was  yet  active  and  honorable.  She  did 
■what  she  could.  Beset  upon  ever}'  hand  l)y  States  seek- 
ing in  every  way  to  embarrass  and  overturn  her  govern- 
ment, and  steadfastly,  and  even  haughtily,  denied  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  the  Union,  and  lience  the  com- 
forting assurance,  that  in  the  event  of  the  final  success  of 
the  Colonies,  she  should  share  the  fniits  of  th(!  victory, 

j 

•  During  the  year  1783,  there  wns  more  or  less  disturbance  in  Wind- 
ham County  on  the  ])art  of  certain  jiartisans  of  New  York,  wlio,  beinj; 
naturally  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Vermont,  cnihraeed  every 
opportunity  to  embarrass  tlic  newly  organized  government,  and  at  sev- 
eral times  had  actually  resisted  its  authority  by  force.  In  this  state  oP 
I  things,  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  was  directed  to  call  out  the  militia  for  cnforc- 


Vermont  yet  promptly  responded  to  the  call  of  patriotic 
duty,  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Colonies,  and  cheerfully 
bore  her  share  of  the  burden  connected  with  that  great 
contest  for  liberty,  union  and  American  independence. 

It  early  became  obvious  to  the  Americans,  that  if  they 
were  effectually  to  withstand  invasion  and  subjugation  at 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  they  must  obtain  possession 
of  the  military  posts  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  first 
active  measures  for  accomplishing  an  undertaking  so 
desirable  as  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  several  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Con- 
necticut. Hastening  forward  to  Bennington,  with  a  view 
to  engaging  Ethan  Allen  in  this  business,  they  proceeded 
to  Castleton,  where,  at  an  early  day,  they  were  joined  by 
AUen  and  his  recruits. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  controversy  with  New  York, 
a  military  association  had  been  formed,  of  which  Ethan 
Allen — ardent,  unyielduig  and  bold,  a  man  eminently 
fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  the  times — was  appointed  colonel  command- 
ant, and  Seth  Warner,  the  cool,  calm,  cautious,  yet 
intrepid  mountaineer,  was  appointed  second  in  command. 
This  organization,  under  the  direction  of  men  thus  so 
peculiarly  qualified,  by  virtue  of  an  unwonted  vigor  of 
both  body  and  mind,  for  the  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  them,  subsequently  became  renowned  in  our  earlier 
and  Revolutionary  annals  as  the  "  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  —  a  band  of  hai'dy  and  brave  men  long  a  terror  at 
once  to  Yorkers  and  red-coats. 

Allen  readily  undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprise  look- 
ing towards  the  reduction  of  the  military  posts  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Ticonderoga  was  to  be  the  first  point  of 
attack.  In  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  1775,  Allen, 
with  liis  men,  reached  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga, 
without  the  garrison  having  obtained  any  intimation  of 
his  proceedings,  or  having  had  their  suspicions  awalcened 
of  any  contemplated  hostile  visit.  Though  his  whole 
force  consisted  of  270  men,  200  of  whom  were  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  yet,  in  consequence  of  unavoidable 
delays,  but  83  men  liad  l)ecn  landed  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  lalvc,  when,  a  little  after  dayl)reak  on  tlie 
morning  of  tlie  10th  of  May,  1775,  Ahcn  was  ol)Hge<I  to 
begin  his  march  toward  the  fortress.  With  so  great 
expedition  and  silence,  meantime,  was  this  marcii  efreetcd, 
and  with  so  little  ditliculty  was  liis  cntiancc  iiiti)  the  lort 
attended,  tliat  it  was  not  until  ;i\vakciH'(l   IVoni  liu'ir 

ing  the  laws  of  Vermont,  and  for  siippressini,'  ilisturbanres  and  insur- 
rection in  the  county  of  Wimlhani.  Allen  proceeded  from  Bennington 
at  the  head  of  100  Gn  cti  Mountain  Boys,  and,  on  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
disturbance,  issued  the  following  i)roclanialion  :  "  1,  ]'',than  Allen,  declare 
that  unless  the  people  of  Guilford  peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  of 
Vermont,  thr  toion  sliaUbr  miulc  as  denolatr  as  Sin/om  lun/  dDiiiorriih ." 
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slumbers  b}'  the  huzzas  of  the  Greeu  Mountain  Boys, 
already  in  possession  of,  and  drawn  up  on,  the  parade- 
ground  within  the  fort,  that  the  garrison  and  its  com- 
mander, Capt.  De  Laplace,  were  aware  of  what  had 
occurred.  How  this  doughty  commander,  without  wait- 
ing to  dress,  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  barrack,  and 
how  Allen  stcrnlj^  commanded  him  to  sun'ender,  and 
how,  when  the  British  officer  inquired  by  what  authority 
the  surrender  was  demanded,  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress ;  and  how  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  how  that,  on 
account  of  this  exploit,  Ethan  Allen  has  alwaj'S  been 
known  as  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  —  are  not  these 
facts  familiar  to  cverj-  American  school-bo}'  ? 

Elated  b}'  this  success,  the  Yermonters  pressed  on  until 
they  obtained  full  possession  of  Lake  Champlain.  Un- 
happily, in  consequence  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Maj. 
Brown  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  contemplated  assault 

j  upon  Montreal,  Allen,  though  fighting  with  desperate 
courage,  yet,  being  greatly-  outnumbered,  was  finally 

'  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  September, 
with  38  of  his  men.  He  was  immediately  loaded  with 
irons  and  sent  to  England,  continuing  in  caj^tivity  there 
until  finall}'  exchanged. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  British  general  (Carleton)  who 
had  captured  Allen  was  in  turn  himself  severely  pun- 
ished by  Col.  Seth  Warner.  Attempting  to  cross,  with 
his  troops,  from  Montreal  to  Longueil,  they  were  sur- 
prised, just  before  reaching  the  south  shore,  by  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  Warner,  M'ho,  having  been  watching  them 
ever  since  their  embarkation,  opened  upon  them  such  a 
well-directed  and  incessant  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
that  the  enemy  was  thrown  into  the  gi-eatest  confusion, 
and  soon  retreated  with  precii)itation  and  disorder. 

Only  two  ])attles  were  fought  on  the  soil  of  Vermont 
during  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  —  the  battles  of  Hubbard- 
ton  and  of  Bcuuiugton. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  was  driving  everything  before  him 
down  the  Champlain  \^illc3'.  The  Americans,  retreating 
from  Ticonderoga,  were  pursued  by  Gen.  Eraser,  who,  on 
the  moniing  of  the  7th  of  July,  1777,  overtook  and 
attacked  them  at  Hubbardton,  under  Seth  Warner.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  blood}'.  With  only  seven  or  eight 
hnndi'od  men,  AV^arner  disputed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution.  The  gallant 
Col.  Francis  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Warner,  well  supported  by  his  officers  and  men,  charged 
the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were  thrown 
iuto  disorder,  and  at  first  gave  wa}-.  Re-enforced,  how- 
ever, at  this  critical  moment,  the  latter  recovered,  formed 


anew,  and  again  advanced  upon  the  Americans.  The 
fortunes  of  the  day  were  soon  decided.  Overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  the  Americans  fled 
from  the  field  in  every  direction.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
in  lolled,  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  324. 

The  British  having  supposed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  opposed 
to  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  necessary  only  to 
march  an  enemj'  into  their  country,  and  furnish  them  with 
arms,  to  bring  them  all  round  the  royal  standard,  Bur- 
goyne had  issued  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countr}',  assuring  them  of  his  protection  on 
condition  of  submission  to  the  king.  To  their  honor, 
however,  be  it  said,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and 
gloom  which  at  this  time  enveloped  American  affairs,  very 
few  were  found  disposed  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
countr}^  So  far  from  this,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  of  Vermont,  assembled  at  Manchester, 
not  only  agreed  to  raise  all  the  men  they  could  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  the  most  urgent 
terms  to  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to  send  on 
a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistan(;e.  In  response  to  this 
call,  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  immediately  ral- 
lied their  militia,  and  hurried  them  forward,  under  Gen. 
John  Stark,  an  officer  of  some  reputation  in  the  French 
war,  and  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Agreeably  to  his  orders,  Stark,  with 
about  800  men,  made  haste  to  join  the  Vermont  troops, 
who,  to  the  number  of  about  GOO,  were  collected  at  Man- 
chester under  the  command  of  Col.  Seth  Warner.  Not 
long,  meantime,  were  these  patriots  to  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  courage,  and  to  win  unfading 
laurels. 

Having  learned  that  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  were 
collected  at  Bennington,  designed  for  the  American  army, 
and  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  that  quarter  were  friendly  to  the  royal 
cause,  Burgoyne  detached  a  select  body  of  about  500 
I'egular  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Baum,  to  sur- 
prise the  place  and  secure  these  stores,  of  which  he  was 
in  perishing  need,  for  his  own  army.  Gen.  Stark,  who 
was  now  at  Bennington,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  con- 
templated attack,  proceeded,  on  the  16th  of  August,  to 
intercept  and  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
After  about  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  enemy  Avere 
overpowered  and  utterly  routed,  —  their  commander, 
mortally  wounded,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Americans,  as  also  nearly  all  his  men.  The  enemy's  loss 
was  207  killed.  That  of  tlie  Americans  was  trifling  in 
comparison. 

Though  the  battle  of  Bennington  was  of  no  great  magni- 
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tiule,  — a  mere  outlying  skirmish,  —  yet,  in  consideration 
of  its  influence  npon  the  fortunes  of  the  ■n'ar,  it  was,  after 
all,  important  and  decisive.  Since  the  fall  of  the  gallant 
Montgoinerj',  an  nninterrupted  series  of  reverses  and 
defeats  had  attended  the  American  arms  in  the  northern 
department ;  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  the  cause  of  ficedom  had  begun  to 
despond.  But  this  splendid  victor}-  of  Stark,  achieved 
principally,  too,  hy  imdisciplined  militia  over  veteran 
regular  troops,  proved  naturally  as  encouraging  to  the 
patriots  as  it  vras  disheartening  to  the  British,  and  volun- 
teers from  everj'  quarter  now  flocked  to  the  American 
standard. 

Meanwhile,  as  brilliant  and  signal  as  had  been  their 
j  feats  with  the  sword,  even  more  brillant  and  signal,  if 
!  possible,  during  this  Revolutionary  era,  were  the  feats  of 
i  these  Vermonters  in  diplomac}-.    Indeed,  the  history  of 
j  the  American  Revolution  is,  perhaps,  marked  by  a  no 
i  more  singular  and  notable  episode  than  that  to  which 
I  reference  is  now  al)out  to  be  made  ;  while  one  cannot  but 
I  be  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  a  handful  of  men  accom- 
I  plishing  b)'  ])olicy  what  they  could  have  never  done  l)y 
j  power,  — baflling,  and  for  two  or  three  j'ears  holding  at 
bay,  an  army  10,000  strong,  and  tlius  averting,  notwith- 
standing an  utterly  exposed  and  xuiprotected  frontier, 
ruinous  invasion  and  devastation. 

The  Revolutionarj-  war  was  still  wearing  on.  The  claims 
to  independence,  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  were  still 
imacknowledged  b}'  Congi'ess,  and  New  York  was  still 
importunate  and  vexatious.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  British  generals  in  America  entertained  hopes  of 
turning  these  disputes  to  their  own  account  by  detaching 
Vermont  from  the  American  cause,  and  making  it  a 
British  Province.    The  first  intimation  of  their  views  and 
wishes  in  this  regard  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  from 
Col.  Beverly  Robinson,  dated  New  York,  March  30, 
I  1 780,  to  Ethan  Allen.    The  British  agents  gave  assurance 
I  that  if  Vermont  would  return  to  her  allegiance  she  should 
j  ])ccome  a  ro^'al  Colony,  with  privileges  equal  to  those 
!  enjoj'cd  b}'  any  other  Colon}' ;  while  those  who  assisted 
in  accom[)lishing  this  object  would  be  suitabl}'  honored 
and  rewarded.     Allen  immediatel}'  comminiieated  tiio 
contents  of  this  letter  to  Gov.  Chittenden,  and,  not  long 
after,  inclosed  the  communication  itself  in  a  letter  to 
Congress.     Subsequently  the  governor  ap[)ointcd  Ira 
Allen  one  of  a  commission,  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  British  officials 
in  Canada.    A  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Vermont  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  tiiis  exchan<4(!.    During  tiiis 
i  interview  the  British  agents  .ivnili  d  tlicmselves  of  tlic 
opportnnity  to  explain  tlicir  \  ir\\>,,  ;ind  lo  ni:ikc  ibrinal 


proposals  for  the  establishment  of  Vermont  under  the 
royal  authority'.  The  Vermont  commissioners  received 
these  23roposals  with  some  attention,  and,  though  they 
avoided  expressing  an}-  definite  opinions,  they  yet  inti- 
mated that  they  would  hold  these  proposals  under  advise- 
ment. They  separated  pleasantly  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  armistice,  which  had  already  been 
agreed  upon,  should  be  continued  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  pending,  the  British  ofl^cials  meantime  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  eff'ect  their 
purposes.  In  April,  1781,  Ira  Allen  was  appointed  to 
settle  a  cartel  with  the  British  for  another  exchange  of 
l)risoners.  The  cartel  being  soon  agreed  to,  the  subject 
of  the  armistice,  and  the  establishment  of  the  ro3ul 
authorit}'  in  Vermont,  of  course,  came  once  more  under 
<liscussion.  Allen  acknowledged  that  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont were  growing  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  fears  were  beginning  to  be  entertained  hy  some  lest 
its  termination  in  favor  of  America  might  subject  them  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  —  a  government  by  them 
esteemed  to  be  the  most  detestable  in  the  known  world. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  to  any  such  an  event 
they  would  vastly  prefer  to  become  a  separate  Colon}'  ' 
under  the  crown,  and  that  tlie  United  States  should  be  j 
again  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  j 

In  September,  1781,  Col.  Allen  and  Maj.  Fa}-  had 
another  interview  with  the  British  agents,  on  wliicli 
occasion  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
government  for  the  Colony  of  Vermont ;  all  of  which  was 
duly  discussed  and  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
Ikit  the  British  agents  were  now  growing  somewhat 
impatient,  and  were  beginning  to  insist  that  Vermont  | 
should  at  once  declare  herself  a  British  Province.    The  ' 
Vermont  commissioners,  however,  urged  that  such  a 
proposition  would  then  be  pi-emature,  —  that  the  inhabi-  ' 
tants  in  some  parts  of  the  territory  were  not  yet  sulfi-  ] 
ciently  brought  over  to  British  interests  to  warrant  so 
pronounced  and  decisive  a  step. 

The  British  agents  yielded  this  point  with  reluctance. 
They  thought  the  present  an  eminently  lavorable  opixjr- 
tunity  for  bringing  their  negotiations  to  a  decision,  nnd 
accordingly  used  every  art  to  persuade  tlu;  Vermont  com- 
missioners to  advise  their  State,  witiiout  delay,  to  declare 
herself  a  British  Province.  At  lengtli  tlu;  Hritisli  agcnls 
suggested  one  further  proposition, — tlic-ir  ultimatum, — 
one  wliich  nmst  l)e  compiicil  with,  or  llu;  armistice  would 
positi\'cl\'  be  ended  ;  ami  tli:it.  \\:is,  (lint  a  proclanialion 
should  lie  issued  liy  tlie  Urilisli  general  in  October,  dui  ing 
the  session  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  declaring  Vermonl 
a  Colony  uniier  llie  crown,  and  conlirming  Ihe  |)l.ni  nt' 
governuienl- .-ihciMh'  agree(l  on  ;  and  lh:il  (he  Irijislnt iirr 
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of  Voi-mont  must  accept  the  same,  and  take  suitable 
measures  for  carrj'ing  it  into  effect. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  Vermont  commis- 
sioners judged  it  better,  on  the  wliole,  to  accede  to  tliis 
proposition,  unpalatable  as  it  was,  than,  in  the  present 
defenceless  state  of  the  frontier,  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
discontinuance  of  the  armistice. 

The  legislature  met  at  Charlestown  earl}'  in  October, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  powerful  British  army  was 
landed  at  Ticonderoga.  The  aforesaid  negotiations, 
meantime,  were  known  to  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  in 
Vermont.  The  crisis  is  approaching.  A  communication 
from  Col  Allen  to  the  British  agents  announces  that  mat- 
ters are  going  on  favorably  for  their  designs  ;  but,  in 
view  of  certain  unfavorable  news  just  received  from  the 
scat  of  war,  suggests  that  it  would  hardl}'  be  expedient 
to  publish  the  proposed  proclamation  just  yet.  A  brief 
delay  would,  doubtless,  render  it  far  more  timely  and 
effective.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  communication 
reached  Ticonderoga,  an  express  arrived  there  from  the 
south  with  the  news  of  the  capture  f>f  Cornwallis  and  his 
whole  arm}'.  Before  night  the  British  had  embarked  all 
tlieir  troops  and  stores,  and,  with  all  haste,  had  returned 
to  Canada.  Thus  were  the  negotiators  in  Vermont,  at 
the  last  moment,  relieved  from  their  embarrassment  and 
dangci  ;  and  thus  was  finally  terminated  an  enterprise  in 
winch  a  few  sagacious  and  daring  individuals,  by  their 
negotiations  and  management,  secured  the  extensive 
frontier  of  Vermont,  exposed,  though  it  was,  to  an  arm}' 
of  10,000  of  the  enemy. 

The  Civil  Polity  of  Vermont. 
The  New  Hampshire  Grants,  having  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  king  as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  having 
ever  refused  submission  to  the  authority  of  New  York, 
were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  nearly  in 
a  state  of  nature,  so  to  speak  ;  that  is,  they  were  with- 
out anv  internal  organization  under  which  the  inhabi- 
tants could  act  with  system  and  efl'ect, — their  only  rally- 
ing point,  or  Ijond  of  union,  being  their  common  inter- 
est in  resisting  tlie  claims  and  authority  of  New  York. 
Yet,  while  tlie  same  interests  which  tlnis  drove  thein  to 
resistance  gave  quite  all  the  effect  of  law  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  committees,  and  invested  with  su- 
preme authority  the  dictum  of  the  few  bold  and  daring 
spirits  whose  sagacity  and  energy  served  to  give  impulse, 
system  and  direction  to  their  operations,  the  partial 
relief,  on  the  other  hand,  now  experienced  from  the 
oppressions  of  New  York,  served  clearly  to  discover  to 
the  inliabitants  of  the  grants  the  frailty  of  their  bond  of 
union,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  a  l)etter 


organization,  both  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
grounds  which  they  had  assumed  in  relation  to  New 
York,  and  to  render  efficient  aid  to  their  countrymen  in 
the  contest  now  opening  with  Great  Britain. 

With  a  view  to  moving  wisely  in  this  important  mat- 
ter, counsel  was  first  sought  of  Congress.  A  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  assembled  at  Dorset 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1776,  forwarded  a  petition  and 
an  address  to  that  body,  in  which,  after  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  controversy  with  New  York,  they  avowed 
their  unwavering  attachment  to.  the  cause  in  which  the 
Colonies  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  expressed  their 
wiUingness  to  bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
prosecuting  the  war ;  but  were  careful  to  declare  their  j 
unwillingness  to  be  considered  in  any  manner  subject  to 
the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  New  York  ;  or  to  be 
called  upon,  whenever  their  services  should  be  required, 
as  inhabitants  of  that  Province. 

To  this  first  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grants 
to  Congress,  it  was  answered,  by  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred,  that  the  petitioners  had,  for  the  present, 
better  submit  to  the  government  of  New  York,  and 
assist  their  countrymen  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  such  submission 
should  not  prejudice  their  right  to  any  lands  in  contro- 
versy, or  be  construed  to  affirm,  or  admit,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  York  over  the  country,  when  the  present 
troubles  should  be  ended.  Considering  this  report  of 
the  committee  unfavorable  to  the  grants,  the  agent,  Mr. 
Hcman  Allen,  by  whom  this  petition  had  been  forwarded,, 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  Congress  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
having  now  been  by  Congress  published  to  the  world,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  what 
course  it  were  best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pursue, 
it  was  determined  that  a  general  convention  should  be 
called  for  that  purpose.  Delegates  accordingly  from  3  > 
towns  assembled  at  Dorset,  July  24,  1776.  At  this  ses- 
sion it  was  agreed:  (1)  To  enter  into  an  association 
among  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country  ;  (2)  That  they  would  not  associate  with, 
or  submit  to,  the  provincial  government  of  New  York, 
while  all  such  inhabitants  of  the  grants  as  should  thus 
associate,  or  submit,  should  l)e  regarded  as  enemies  to 
the  common  cause  ;  (3)  That  suitable  measures  be  taken, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  "  to  declare  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  a  free  and  separate  district."  *  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1777,  the  convention  met  again  at  Westminster. 
The  sentiments  of  their  constituents  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  well  ascertained,  and  being  fully  convinced 
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that  there  was  now  no  other  waj-  of  safety  left,  the  dele- 
gates, on  the  16th  of  that  month,  published  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :  This  convention,  whose  members  are 
duly  chosen,  by  the  free  voice  of  their  constituents,  in 
the  several  towns  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  pub- 

'  lie  meeting  assembled,  in  our  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  our  constituents,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
the  district  of  tcrritor}'  comprehending,  and  known  b}' 
the  name  and  description  of,  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
of  right  ought  to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  forever  here- 
after to  be,  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  or  State, 

]  to  be  forever  hereafter  called,  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vermont." 

This  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  con- 
A-ention,  after  which  resolutions  were  adopted  notifj'ing 
Congress  of  the  steps  they  had  taken,  renewing  their 
expressions  of  loyaltj'  and  attachment  to  the  common 
cause,  and  pra3'ing  that  their  declaration  might  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  delegates  from  Vermont  might 
be  admitted  to  seats  in  that  bodj-. 

■•Happy  was  it,"  sa3s  another,  "for  the  new  State 
that  these  measures,  so  wise  and  so  judicious  in  them- 
selves, were  adopted  and  supported  with  that  firmness 
and  temperance  which  were  alone  adequate  to  secure  a 
happy  I'csult." 

I     Fully  persuaded  that  their  independence  nmst  now  be 
supported  with  the  same  firmness  and  spirit  with  which  it 
had  been  declared,  Vennont  at  once  addressed  herself  to 
j  the  task  of  forming  a  constitution.    Meeting  by  adjourn- 
ment at  Windsor,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  the 
same  convention  which  had  declared  the  independence 
of  Vermont  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  draft  of  a 
constitution  for  the  .State.    They  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reconnnending  that  the  several  towns  appoint  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  convention  at  AVindsor,  on  the  2d  day 
j  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
I  adopting  said  constitution.     In  compliance  with  this 
I  resolution,  the  convention  asseml^led  at  Windsor,  on  the 
:  2d  of  July,  and  a  draft  of  a  constitution  was  read, 
and,  after  due  delil)eration,  adopted. f    Having  apiiointed 
a  committee  of  safctv  to  act  dining  their  recess,  and 
having  ordered  tiiat  the  first  election  under  tlie  constitu- 
j  tion  sliould  take  place  in  December,  1777,  and  that  the 

•  Third  resolution  adopted  at  an  adjourned  session,  Sept.  25. 

t "  While  the  convention  \v;i,s  deliberating  upon,  and  adopting  tliu 
several  articles  of  llji.s  important  in.strumcnt,  they  received  tlic  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Ticondcroga  liy  the  American  troops  on  the  6th  of 
July, — an  event  whicli  left  the  whole  western  border  of  Vermont  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy,  and  spread  alarm  and  consternation  tlirougli  tliis 
and  the  neighboring  States.  '  In  tliis  awful  crisi.x,'  s.iys  Allen,  in  liis 
history  of  Vermont,  'the  convention  was  for  leaving  Windsor;  l)ut  a 
severe  thunder-storm  came  on  and  gave  them  time  to  reflect;  while 
some  meml)ers,  Icsb  alarmed  at  the  news,  calk'<l  the  attention  of  the  con- 


delegates  then  elected  should  meet  at  Bennington  in  Jan- 
uarv  following,  the  convention  adjourned.  Public  atten- 
tion, however,  having  been  so  nuich  engrossed  by  the 
advance  of  Burgoyne  as  to  j)revent  the  election  taking 
place  at  the  time  appointed,  tlie  convention  was  again 
called  together  at  Windsor  by  the  council  of  safety,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  when  they  revised  the  constitu- 
tion, and  i)ostponed  tlie  day  of  election  to  the  first  Tues- 
dn}'  of  March,  1778,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembh'  to 
the  second  Thursday  of  the  same  month.  J 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  met  for  the  first  time  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1778,  at  Windsor,  and  the  same  day  ■ 
a  petition  was  presented  from  16  towns  on  the  east  side 
of  Connecticut  River,  praying  to  be  admitted  to  a  union 
with  Vermont. 

Hitherto  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had  embraced 
simply  what  at  present  constitutes  the  territorv  of  A^er- 
mont,  nor  had  the  3'oung  State  the  least  ambition  to  ex- 
tend its  domain.  These  petitioners,  meantime,  repre- 
sented that  their  territory'  had  hitherto  been  held  in  sub- 
jection to  New  Hampshire  solel}'  b}'  force  of  the  royal 
commissions  ;  that  hence,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  ro}  al  authority  ceased 
in  the  Colonies,  their  allegiance  to  New  Hampshire 
ceased,  and  they  were  left  to  form  a  separate  government,  i 
or  to  unite  with  such  neighboring  government  as  would  j 
consent  to  the  union.  The  Legislature  was  serioush' 
embarrassed  by  this  application.  Man}'  regarded  tlie 
contemplated  union  a  dangerous  measure,  as  likely  to 
embroil  the  State  in  difficulties  with  New  Ilainpsliire. 
The  Legislature  was  disposed  to  reject  the  application  ; 
but  after  considerable  deliberation  it  was  finally'  voted, 
March  18,  1778,  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
the  people.  Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  adjourned 
Legislature  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Bennington,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  majority  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the 
union  with  the  16  towns  from  New  Ilainp-shirc,  and  June 
1 1 ,  it  was  voted  that  the  union  take  j^lace.  Meantime,  as  j 
was  by  many  anticipated.  New  Hampshire,  justly  in- 
cen.scd  at  these  proceedings,  uttered  loud  complaints, 
and  appealed  to  Congress  to  interfere  on  her  behalf; 
while  a  remonstrance  was  also  addressed  to  Gov.  C'liil- 
tenden,  urging  hiui  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  Leg!  •- 

vcntion  to  finish  the  constitntioii,  wliicli  was  then  reading,  paragrMjih  by 
paragraph,  for  the  la.st  time.    This  was  done.'  " — TJiompson.  j 

X  Since  aljout  the  time  of  the  admi.^sion  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
the  Legislature  lias  met  annually  in  the  beginning  of  October.  For  sev- 
eral years  its  sessions  were  held  in  diifcrciit  towns, — Bennington,  Wind- 
sor, Burlington,  Middlebury,  &c.  At  the  session  held  at  Banvilli',  in 
IfiO.'),  an  act  was  passed  fixing  ujum  Montpelier  as  the  ])ernmnent  scat 
of  the  govennnent  of  the  State,  from  and  after  the  year  1808.  The 
Legislature  assembled,  accordingly,  for  the  first  time,  at  Montpelier, 
the  estal)lishcd  cai)ital  of  thi-  State,  in  Octobi  r,  ISOS. 
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latiire  of  Vermont  to  dissolve  a  connection  which  would 
probabl}-  endanger  their  peace,  if  not,  indeed,  also  their 
political  existence. 

Fully  sensible,  upon  reflection,  of  the  impolicy  as  well 
as  injustice  of  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  quickened  somewhat  in  the  discharge  of 
dut}'  hy  the  earnest  and  positive  remonstrance  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  of  their  sister  State,  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont M^ere  wise  enough  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity' 
to  retrace  their  steps  in  this  regard,  and  dissolve  a  con- 
nection that  thus  threatened  their  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  this  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Vermont  and  the  16  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  the  latter  State 
were  still  anxious  to  be  annexed  to  Vermont.  At  a  con- 
vention called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matter 
(Jan.  16,  1781),  and  of  which  a  large  majority  was 
found  to  be  opposed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  favor  of  a  union  with  Vermont,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  latter  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union.  This  committee,  on  February- 10,  informed 
the  Assembly  of  Vermont,  then  sitting  at  "Windsor,  that 
"the  convention  of  the  New  Hampsliire  towns  was 
desirous  of  being  united  with  Vermont  in  one  separate 
independent  government,  upon  such  principles  as  should 
be  mutually  equitable  and  beneficial."  Vermont  resolved 
that,  "in  order  to  quiet  the  present  disturbances  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  belter  to  enable  the  inhab- 
itants to  defend  their  frontier,  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  do  \i\y  ci  jurisdictional  claim  to  all  the  towns  east 
of  the  Connecticut  represented  b}'  this  convention."  The 
convention  of  the  New  Hampshire  towns  was  at  the  same 
time  sitting  at  Cornish,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ; 
and,  after  repeated  communications  between  the  commit- 
tee of  this  convention  and  the  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont,  the  articles  of  union  were  finally^ 
agreed  upon.  By  these  articles  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
constitution  of  Vermont  should  be  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  towns,  and  that,  if  the  towns  in  Vermont  and 
also  the  New  Hampshire  towns  should  finally  favor  the 
measure,  tiie  union  should  then  l)e  duly  consummated. 

Tiie  Assembly  of  Vermont  met  again  at  Windsor, 
agreeable  to  adjournment,  April  4.  And  the  convention 
of  the  New  Hampshire  towns  also  re-assembled  at  Cor- 
nish. On  the  otli  of  April  a  committee  of  the  conven- 
tion informed  the  Assembly  that  not  less  than  35  towns 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  had  consented 
to  tiie  union.  On  examining  the  retiu'ns  from  the  towns 
in  Vermont,  it  was  found  that  36  were  in  favor  of,  and 
seven  oitpascd  to,  tlie  union.  Whereupon  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inform  the  convention  of  tlie  facts,  and 


tliat  the  Assembly  was  ready  to  receive  the  members  re- 
turned from  the  New  Hampshire  towns  on  the  morrow, 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Accordingly  on  the  next 
day'  35  representatives  from  towns  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Connecticut  River  took  their  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont. 

Meantime,  on  account  of  the  unjustifiable  measures  of 
New  York  already  referred  to,  and  in  consequence  of 
repeated  solicitations,  from  several  towns  in  New  York 
which  bordered  on  Vermont,  to  be  taken  into  union  with 
that  State,  the  Legislature  of  Vemont  had  already',  Feb. 
14,  1781,  laid  jurisdictional  claim  to  all  the  lands  west 
of  her  present  territory  and  east  of  the  Hudson.  Hav- 
ing now  completed  her  eastern  union,  she  turns  once 
more  to  attend  to  the  one  on  the  west.  On  the  15th  of 
May  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  purpose,  attended,  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  New  York 
which  desired  a  union  with  Vermont,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  effecting  the  same. 
Articles  of  union  having  been  duly  agreed  to,  and,  on 
the  IGth  of  June  following,  these  having  been  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature,  representatives  from  these  districts 
were  likewise  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont. 

By  the  unions  thus  formed,  not  only  had  Vermont 
doubled  the  extent  of  territory  within  her  jurisdiction, 
and  added  greatly  to  her  numbers  and  resources, — quieted 
the  disaffection  of  her  people  at  home,  and  restored  con- 
fidence to  her  friends  abroad  ;  placed  her  territory  in  a 
condition  to  invite  emigration  from  the  neighboring 
States,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  large  and  powerful 
community, — but  she  had  taught  her  hostile  neighbors 
tliat  this  claiming  jurisdiction  over  territory  which  did  not 
strictly  belong  to  them  was  a  game  that  two  or  more 
might  play  at, — drawing  from  them  thus  concessions  for 
which  justice  alone  had  sought  in  vain,  and  averting  that 
dismemberment  of  her  territory  which  would  otherwise 
have  almost  surely  taken  place. 

True,  when  the^objects  contemplated  by  these  some- 
what audacious  measures  had  been  fully  accomplislied, 
both  these  unions,  so  auspiciously  entered  into,  were  dis- 
solved,* and  Vermont  consented,  for  reasons  entirely 
satisfactory  to  herself,  to  assert  her  jurisdiction  only  over 
lier  original  and  proper  territory.  But,  for  the  time 
])eing,  driven  by  stern,  inexorable  necessity  to  defend 
her  own  rights,  she  determined,  and  wisely,  so  to  man- 
atre  her  own  affairs  as  best  to  secure,  at  all  events,  at 
once  her  safety  and  her  independence, — against  the  arms 

*  Though  not  without  the  earnest  protests,  in  each  case,  of  the  inhab- 
itants most  immediately  interested. 
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,  of  the  British  on  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
I  the  wiles  and  wickedness  of  her  enemies  nearer  home, 
on  the  other. 

Her  Admission  into  tiik  Union. 
Vermont  had  a  long  struggle  in  effecting  her  admission 
i  into  the  Union.    Every  advance  in  that  direction  was 
j  for  years  met  either  by  evasion  or  flat  refusal.  The 
I  reason  for  this  course  is  apparent.    Saj's  Prof.  Thomp- 
son :  "  Tiie  contest  with  the  mother  country  was  yet 
^  undecided  and  its  issue  doubtful ;  and  the  grounds  which 
the  several  parties  in  this  dispute  had  assumed  were  such 
that  Congress  could  not  hope  to  make  a  decision  which 
would  satisfy  them  all ;  and  to  irritate  either  of  the  States 
concerned  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  them  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  common  cause,  might  parah'ze  the  efforts 
of  Congress,  and  prevent  the  attainment  of  that  liberty 
and  independence  for  which  they  were  struggling."  Hence 
the  strangely  partial,  evasive  and  vacillating  policy  of  that 
body  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Vermont. 

"In  April,  1777,  Thomas  Young,  a  distinguished  citi- 
;  zen  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
,  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  in  which  he  represented  it  as 
j  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  Vermont  should  proceed  in  her  organization, 
form  a  constitution,  and  appoint  delegates  to  Congress  ; 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  his  own  individual  opinion  that 
I  Congress  would  not  hesitate  to  sanction  their  proceedings, 
I  or  to  admit  their  delegates  to  a  seat  in  that  honorable 
l)0(h'.    This  communication  was  prefixed  to  a  resolution 
which  Congress  had  passed  on  the  15th  of  Ma}',  177G, 
I  which  recommended  to  the  assemblies  and  conventions 
I  of  the  united  Colonies  where  no  government,  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  had  already  been  es- 
tablished, to  adopt  such  government  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  tlie  representatives  of  tiie  people,  should  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents.  This 
resolution  was  regarded,  by  the  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, as  a  full  license  from  Congress  to  assume  the 
powers  of  government,  and  he  recommended  that  no 
1  time  be  lost  in  availing  themselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  estaJ)lish  a  separate  dominion." 

Now,  while  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut were  ready  (that  is,  at  the  outset)  to  admit 
Vermont  as  a  new  member  of  tiu!  Federal  I'nion,  and 
applauded  tiie  spirit  and  boldness  witli  wliicli  h\w.  asserted 
and  maintained  her  rights,  New  York,  on  the  otlu  r  ii;iiid, 
regarded  all  transactions  of  the  kind  advised  al)ovo  as 
open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  tlie  lawful 
authorit}'  of  that  State,  and  hence  earnestly  remonstrated, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  Congress, 


Ma}'  28,  against  the  proceedings  of  INIr.  Young,  and  of 
those  members  of  Congress  who  had  given  him  counte- 
nance. With  a  view  to  bringing  Congress  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject  of  this  controversy',  on  the  23d  of  June, 
one  of  the  New  York  delegates  laid  before  that  body 
the  aforementioned  letter  of  Tliomas  Young  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont.  Congress  now,  for  the  first  time, 
took  up  the  matter ;  and  the  petitions  and  communica- 
tions from  New  York  and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  30th  of  June,  among  other  things,  re- 
solved:  (1)  "That  Congress  would  not  recommend  or 
countenance  anything  injurious  to  the  rights  and  juris-  | 
diction  of  the  several  communities  herein  represented  ; 
(2)  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Plampshire  Grants 
cannot  be  justified,  in  their  declaration  of  independence, 
b}'  the  example  of  the  united  Colonies,  nor  by  any  act  or 
resolution  of  Congress  ;  (3)  That  the  petition  of  Vermont 
to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  State,  and  to  have  her 
delegates  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress,  bo  dismissed." 

Still  later,  in  June,  1781,  Vermont,  having  completed 
her  eastern  and  western  unions,  as  elsewhere  related, 
appointed  Jonas  Fay,  Ira  Allen,  and  B.  Woodward  del- 
egates to  the  American  Congress  to  negotiate  her  admission 
into  the  Federal  Union.  Full  powers  were  given  them 
to  complete  the  arrangement ;  and,  if  they  effected  their 
object,  they  were  authorized  to  take  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress as  representatives  of  Vermont.  These  delegates 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
On  the  7th  of  this  month,  1781,  Congress  took  up  the 
subject  of  their  mission,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  persons  to  confer  with  the  delegates  from  Vermont 
and  agree  with  them  upon  the  terms  of  admission,  pro- 
vided Congress  should  see  fit  to  recognize  Vermont  as 
an  independent  State.  On  the  18th  of  August  a  con- 
ference took  place  between  tliis  committee  and  the  dele- 
gates from  Vermont.  On  the  20th  the  committee  made 
their  report  to  Congress,  whereupon  that  body  (Aug.  20, 
1781)  adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  intlispensabk?  preliminary  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  i)cople  inhab-  j 
iting  the  territory  called  Vermont,  and  their  admission  ' 
into  th(!  Federal  Union,  tliat  they  explicitly  rcliM(|uisii  all 
demands  of  hinds,  or  jurisdiction  on  the  east  side  of  tlie 
Connecticut,  or  the  west  side  of  its  original  State  line." 

"  Vermont  and  New  York  l)otli,"  says  i\Ir.  Tlionipson, 
"were  dissatisfied  with  tiiis  resolution,  —  \'('rnionl  lie- , 
cause  it  required,  as  a  condition  of  lier  admission  into  tiie 
Union,  tli:it  she  sliould  dissolve  the  agreeable  connections 
siie  had  just  formed,  and  alienate  one-half  of  her  present  | 
territory,  resoiu'ccs  and  importitncc  ;  New  '^'ork  because 
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I  it  recognized  the  claim  against  wliicli  she  had  so  long 
I  and  so  earnestl}'  contended — actually  allowing  Vermont 
,  to  have  something  left  which  slie  could  call  her  own." 
j     The  foregoing  resolutions,  it  is  true,  held  out  a  faint 
prospect  of  an  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  with 
j  her  original  tei'ritory  :  ^  et,  having  lost  much  of  her  con- 
j  fidence  in  the  assurances  of  Congress,  and  having  now 
I  consolidated  her  unions  at  home  very  much  to  her  own 
'  satisfaction,  Vermont  felt  heyself  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand something  better  than  the  relinquishment  of  one- 
half  of  her  territor\-  and  population  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  half.    Hence,  after  deliberating 
and  debating  on  the  subject  for  several  days,  the  Assem- 
blv,  on  the  19th  of  October,  voted  that  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  foregoing  resolution  of  Congress, 
j     In  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  mutually  bel- 
ligerent attitude  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  the 
unliappily  increasing  bitterness  obtaining  between  these 
two  connnunities,  affairs  seemed  rapidh'  to  be  reaching 
an  alarming  crisis  ;  and  all  parties  were  beginning  to 
tremlile  at  the  prospect  of  a  civil,  in  the  midst  of  their 
Revolutionarj' war,  —  a  calamity  that  must  liave  proved 
'  fatal  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  and  independence. 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  juncture,  Gov.  Cliittenden  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Gen.  Washington,  dictated  by  his 
paternal  solicitude  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  for  a 
happy  termination  of  the  troubles  in  relation  to  Vermont, 
kindly  counselling  the  State  of  Vermont  to  withdraw  her 
jurisdiction  to  the  confines  of  her  own  limits,  and  then 
seek  and  obtain,  as  he  was  morally  certain  slie  then 
would,  a  recognition  of  her  independence  and  sovereignty 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.* 

Such  a  communication  from  Gen.  Washington  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  Vermont ;  and  the 
event  showed  that  it  did.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  whicli  was  held  at  Bennington,  this  letter  was 
laid  before  that  bod}'.   Knowing  that  it  came  from  a  man 
wlio  had  the  interests  of  the  ivkole  country  at  heart,  and 
from  one,  moreover,  whose  assurances  must  be  based 
;i|)on  a  wide  and  statesmanUke  comprehension  of  facts, 
his  advice  was  received  with  tlie  greatest  deference,  and, 
I  after  mature  deliberation  upon  tlie  subject,  the  Assemblj^, 
Feb.  22,  1782,  resolved  to  compl}'  with  the  preliminary 
required  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  August  20,  and 
j  relmquisli  all  claims  to  jui-isdiction  l)eyond  tiie  l)oinids 
j  therein  mentioned. 

•  Veriiioiitcrs  may  well  cherisli  for  tlic  inciiioi-y  of  Washington  the 
profoundcf t  and  most  tender  regard.  Indeed,  it  is  l)ut  jii.st  to  say  that 
the  two  men  whose  names  arc  here  associated  were  endeared  to  the 
people  of  Vermont  by  their  lonf,',  able  and  disinterested  pnblic  services, 
as  were  none  others.    In  their  abilities  and  virtues  they  reposed  the 


Having  thus  complied  with  the  requirements  of  Con- 
gress, Vermont  now  confidently  expected  an  immediate 
recognition  of  her  independence,  and  an  admission  into 
the  Federal  Union,  and  with  it  a  termination  of  the  dis- 
agreeable controvers}'  with  New  York.  Accordingly  the 
legislature  proceeded  to  choose  four  agents,  Jonas  Fay, 
Moses  Robinson,  Paul  Spooner  and  Isaac  Tichenor,  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  admission,  and  then  take  their  seats 
in  Congress  as  representatives  of  Vermont.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  1782,  these  proceedings  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, by  which  that  State  had  fully  complied  with  the 
requirement  of  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of  August,  were 
officially  laid  before  Congress.  Congress  now  again  took 
up  the  subject,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  five, 
who,  on  the  17th  of  April,  reported  "  That,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  committee,  Vermont  had  fully  complied  with  the 
resolution  of  the  20th  of  August  as  preliminary  to  the 
recognition  of  her  sovereignty  and  independence,  and 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union  ;  and  that  the  con- 
ditional promise  of  such  recognition  and  admission  by 
Congress  is  thereby  become  absolute  and  necessary  to  be 
performed." 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  district  or  territory  known 
as  Vermont,  thus  defined  and  limited,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
recognized  and  acknowledged  b}'  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent ;  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat  and  confer  with 
the  delegates  from  said  State,  upon  tlie  terms  and  mode 
of  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Federal  Union. 

B}'  the  treatment,  however,  accorded  to  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  it  became  evident,  to  tlie 
surprise  and  utter  astonishment  of  the  Vermont  delegates, 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  even  yet  to  come  to  any 
decision  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Vermont. 

After  having  addressed  a  dignified  but  spirited  com- 
munication to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  which  they 
reminded  that  body  that,  having,  in  the  most  ample 
manner,  complied  with  their  requirements,  and  having 
officially  communicated  said  compliance  to  them,  they 
cannot  but  regard  the  failure  of  Congress  to  execute 
their  part  in  the  premises  a  violation  of  their  plighted 
faith,  as  also  an  act  of  injustice  to  themselves,  exposing 
them,  as  it  did,  to  the  main  force  of  the  enemj'  in  Can- 
ada, with  no  aid  whatever  from  the  United  States  in 
Avhose  cause  they  had  so  freel}'  fought  and  suffered,  the 
agents  immediately  withdrew  from  Pliiladelphia  and  re- 
paired to  their  homes. 

fullest  confidenc'c,  and  cordially  contributed,  in  after  years, — after  that 
Vennont  bad  Ijccomca  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  placed  upon  the  foundation  of  its  present 
constitution, —  to  bestow  upon  tliese  two  eminent  public  servants  the 
highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
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"When  these  proceedings  of  Congress  came  to  be 
known  in  Yermont,  universal  and  intense  dissatisfaction 
was  the  result.  Having  taken  the  step  she  had  in  per- 
fectly good  faith,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  in  America,  the  people 
of  Vermont  were  now  tempted  to  the  opinion  that  the 
resolution  of  tlie  20th  of  August  had  been  designed  prin- 
cipally to  dupe  the  Assembl}'  to  a  compliance  for  the 
purpose  of  so  weakening  the  State  as  to  render  it  less 
dangerous  to  contravene  her  desisjns  and  wishes.  Not- 
withstanding  the  pain  and  mortification  of  their  disap- 
pointment, and  though  tlicir  faith  in  the  virtue  and 
integrity  of  this  Congress  was  so  sadlv  shaken  that  they 
determined  never  more  to  urge  upon  it  their  right  to  a 
co-federation  with  the  United  States,  yet,  that  it  might 
appear  to  the  world  that  Vei'mont  was  not  in  fault,  at 
their  next  ensuing  assembly',  in  October,  they  again  ap- 
pointed agents  with  full  powers  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  her  admission  into  the  Union,  while  they  them- 
selves resolved,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  rely  on 
their  own  strength,  resources  and  management  for  de- 
fence and  safety,  —  to 

"  Bow  to  uo  patron's  insolence  ;  rely 
Ou  no  frail  hopes  ;  in  freedom  live  and  die." 

Years  elapse.  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  had  ceased,  and  now,  on  the  one  hand.  Con- 
gress was  freed  from  its  embaiTassments  with  regard  to 
Yermont ;  while  Vermont,  on  the  other,  on  account  of 
the  withdrawal  from  her  northern  frontiers  of  the  British 
forces  whose  efforts  had  been  so  long  palsied  by  the  art- 
ful polic}'  of  a  few  individuals,  was  released  from  all  her 
fears.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  the  preliminar}' 
articles  of  peace  were  signed,  which  formallj-  terminated  . 
the  Revolutionar}-  war,  and  established  the  independence  | 
of  tlic  united  Colonies.  Meantime  the  people  -^of  Ver- 
mont, having  now  no  external  foes  to  dread,  ceased  to 
be  specially  solicitous  for  an  immediate  organic  union 
with  the  confederated  States.  j 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  how-  | 
ever,  in  1787,  awakened  fresh  interest  in  this  matter. 
This  Constitution  was  ratified  by  tlie  States,  and  the 
first  Congress  assembled  under  it  Marcli  3,  1789. 

Tlie  policy,  ijroceedings  and  measures  of  this  new 
Congress  seemed  to  be  marked  b}'  so  iriucli  wisdom,  pru- 
dence and  equity,  that  the  confidence  of  tlu;  people  of 
Vermont  in  the  Federal  (Government,  so  elfectually  weak- 
ened by  the  evasive  and  vacillating  policy  of  tiie  former 
Congress,  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  restored.  But  the 
ancient  difficulty  witii  New  York  .still  niniaincd  unsettled. 
One  serious  difficulty  only,  however,  now  stood  in  the 
way  of  such  a  settlement.    A  new  ])oIiti('nl  gcneniMon 


had  come  upon  the  stage, — a  generation  which,  so  far 
from  inheriting  the  feuds  of  the  former,  could  not  but 
perceive  that  Vermont  was  now  to  remain  a  free  and  in- 
dependent State,  and  probably  felt  but  little,  if  any, 
anxict}"  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  "But  the  former 
governors  of  New  York  had  made  grants  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Vermont,  the  validity  of  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont  had  refused  to  admit ;  and  the  grantees 
hence  were  constantly  complaining  to  the  government  of 
New  York  of  the  ir.jurics  done  them  in  not  being  per- 
mitted to  take  possession  of  their  pro^jerty.  Now, 
though  New  York  felt  under  no  ver}-  strong  obligation  to 
refund  what  had  been  extorted  for  these  grants  b}'  that 
cupidit}-  of  the  royal  governors  of  the  Province  before 
the  war,  still  she  was  disposed,  if  practicable,  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  and  have  the  difficulties  adjusted  on 
amicable  terms."  i 

The  new  New  York,  meantime,  had  come  to  be  more 
than  willing  that  these  difficulties  should  be  adjusted, 
and  actually  to  desire  Vermont's  confederation  with  the 
United  States.  By  the  exclusion  of  Vermont  from  the 
Union,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Eastern  States  were 
deprived  of  their  just  representation  in  Congress  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  to  New  York,  that, 
once  their  old  diflficulties  composed,  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence of  Vermont  would,  in  almost  ever}'  instance, 
coincide  with  her  own.  The  result  was,  public  opinion 
called  at  once  for  a  reconciliation. 

In  accordance  with  these  conciliatory  views  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  July  1"),  1789,  passed  an  act  ap- 
pointing commissioners  with  full  powers  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Vermont,  and  adjust  all  matters  of 
controversy  with  that  State.  On  the  23d  of  October 
following,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  appointed  com- 
missioners, on  their  part,  to  treat  with  those  of  New 
York,  and  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  Union.  The  commissioners  on  both 
sides  were  very  anxious  that  an  adjustment  shoidd  be 
effected,  and  hence  approached  the  question  in  a  thor- 
oughly conciliator}'  spirit. 

There  was  but  one  point  that  admitted  of  any  (Iclmtc. 
and  that  was  the  amount  of  compensation  which  tlu; 
claimants  under  New  York  grants  should  receive  from 
Vermont  on  account  of  her  having  re-granted  tlu!  sanif 
lands,  and  excluded  the  New  York  grantees  from  their 
possession.  The  sc'ttlement  of  this  point,  after  two  or 
three  meetings,  was  amicably  agreed  upon.  Whereupon, 
Oct.  7,  1790,  the  commissioners  for  N(!W  York,  l)y  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  to  thcni  granted  for  that  purpose,  ami 
in  consideration  of  tiie  payment  by  the  State  of  VerTiioiit 
to  llic  State  of  New  York,  on  or  before  the  fir.st  of 
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January,  1792,  of  the  sum  of  $30,000,  declared  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  that  the  State  of 
Vermont  be  admitted  into  the  union  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that,  imniediatel}'  upon  such  admission,  all  claims 
I  of  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York  within  the 
State  of  Vermont,  all  rights  and  titles  to  lands  within 
said  State,  under  grants  from  the  government  of  the 
Colon}'  of  New  York,  shall  forever  cease.     Oct.  28, 

1790,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  having  formally  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  plan  concerted  by  the  commission- 
ers, passed  an  act  to  pay  the  sum  of  $30,000  to  the  State, 
of  New  Y'ork,  at  the  time  proposed. 

There  remained  now  but  a  single  step  more  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  gain  tliat  dignity  and  station  after 
which  this  struggling  young  State  had  so  long  and  hero, 
ically  aspired. 

The  difficulties  with  New  York  adjusted,  the  Legisla- 
ture proceeded  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  views  of  the  people  in  regard  to  a  union 
with  the  United  States.  This  convention  assembled  at 
Bennington,  Jan.  6,  1791,  and,  after  deliberating  and 
debating  the  subject  for  four  da^-s,  it  was  finally  voted, 
105  to  2,  that  application  be  made  for  admission  into 
the  Federal  Union. 

On  the  13th  of  Januaiy,  1791,  the  Legislature  of 
Vennont,  having  been  convened  at  Bennington,  chose 
lion.  Nathaniel  Chapman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Esq., 
commissioners  to  attend  Congress,  and  negotiate  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  Union.  The  proceedings  of 
this  convention  and  Legislature  of  Vermont  having  been 
iluly  laid  Ijcfore  the  President,  on  the  18th  of  February, 

1791,  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was  passed  without 
debate  or  a  dissenting  vote,  which  declared  "that  on  the 

I  4th  day  of  March,  1791,  the  said  State,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  '  State  of  Vermont,'  shall  be  received  and 
admitted  into  their  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  And  thus  was  ter- 
minated finally  all  controversies,  both  State  and  national, 
with  regard  to  Vermont. 

"From  the  lime  of  her  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union,  Vermont's  history  loses,"  as  Mr.  Thompson  well 
observes,  "in  a  great  measure,  its  separate  and  peculiar 
character,  and  becomes  either  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  or  resembles,  in  its  leading  features, 
that  of  the  other  individual  States." 

From  this  era,  meantime,  in  the  history  of  Vermont, 
the  government,  though  occasionall}'  slightly  agitated  l)y 

•  Durinf;  this  same  jicriod  of  liarmoiiy  and  union,  the  Legislature  of 
Vermont  adopted  and  digested  a  judicious  and  noble  code  of  laws. 
The  legislative  ijroceedings  of  Vermont  during  the  administration 
,  of  Gov.  Chittenden  were  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity.  It 

I   


the  bickerings  of  party,  and  the  tumults  of  political 
strife,  has  yet  gone  steadily  onward  in  its  career  of  pros- 
perit}-,  diffusing  its  blessings,  and  maintaining  its  benig- 
nant sway,  through  every  portion  of  the  community.  For 
several  j-ears  after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union,  and  notably  during  the  long  gubernatorial  term 
of  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden,  18  3'ears,  the  political  tran- 
quillity of  the  State  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  policy 
and  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  aspirants  for  office.* 

Subsequentl}',  at  one  time,  partisan  politics  and  the 
spirit  of  faction  attained  to  quite  a  marked  development. 
Earl}'  in  the  present  centur}',  especially,  the  popular 
mind  became  considerably  inflamed  touching  political 
issues,  and  political  affairs  were  characterized  by  more  or 
less  rancbr  and  violence.  About  the  time  of  the  "last 
war"  with  Great  Britain  (1812-15),  party  spirit  reached 
its  greatest  height,  the  Federal,  or  the  old,  conservative 
party,  assailing  with  great  bitterness  the  Administration, 
or  Democratic  party.  After  this  storm  had  passed  hy, 
however,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  it- 
self, these  internal  divisions  and  political  animosities  died 
away,  and  from  that  day  scared}^  an}4hing  has  occurred- 
to  mar  the  general  harraom'. 

Vermont,  as  well  as  her  sister  States  of  New  England, 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the 
statesmen  who  laid  the  foundations  of  her  government. 
Indeed,  if  ever  an  age  may  be  said  to  have  produced  in- 
dividuals seemingly  moulded  by  nature  particularly  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  that  may 
be  said  to  have  been  true  of  the  infancy  of  Vermont. 

Prominent  among  these  fathers  of  the  State  were  Ira 
Allen,  the  sagacious  statesman,  the  incomparable  diplo- 
mat, and  incorruptible  and  indomitable  patriot ;  Ethan 
Allen,  who,  in  a  private  communication  to  Congress, 
once,  with  characteristic  force  and  fervor,  declared,  "I 
am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  rather  than  fail,  /  will  retire  with  my  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains 
and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large;  "  and  Thomas 
Chittenden  —  Vermont's  first  governor,  her  favorite, 
fatherly  and  farmer  statesman,  and  through  whose  in- 
strumentality chiefly,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  she 
achieved  her  independence,  and  won  the  proud,  the  en- 
viable distinction  of 

" — Fair  freedom's  chosen  home— 
Our  own  beloved  Green  Mountain  State." 

was  not  then  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  make  a  speech  or  deliver 
a  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature.  Isaac  Tichenor,  his 
successor,  w.as  the  first  to  introduce  into  Vermont  this  custom  of  the 
other  States. 
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The  county  was  established  Oct.  18,  1785.    Oct.  12, 
1787,  its  limits  were  restricted  very  nearly  to  the  present 
j  boundaries.    Three  towns  were  subsequentlj'  added,  and 
I  one  was  withdrawn.    The  county  now  contains  23  towns. 
I     The  western  border  of  this  count}'  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans  in  1609.    On  the  4th  of  Jul}' 
I  of  that  3'ear,  Samuel  Champlain,  coming  from  Quebec, 
I  entered  the  northern  extremity  of  the.  lake,  accompanied 
by  two  other  Frenchmen  and  a  war  party  of  60  Algon- 
quin and  Huron  Indians.    Proceeding  up  the  lake  ia 
I  canoes,  he  encountered  on  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  a 
party  of  Iroquois  Indians,  "  at  the  point  of  a  cape  which 
juts  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side  "    These  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Algonquins  and  Ilurons  ;  and  here,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
hostile  parties.    The  place  of  this  encounter  was  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.    The  Indians  of  his 
I  party  informed  him  that  the  countr}'  east  of  the  lake  was 
1  inhabited  by  the  Iroquois.    Abundant  relics,  found  in 
j  many  places  within  the  county,  such  as  arrow-heads, 
pots,  hammers,  pestles,  stone  gouges,  &c.,  prove  that 
there  had  been  Indian  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
State.    Hostilities  with  other  tribes  apparently  induced 
them  to  retire  to  parts  of  the  countrj'  less  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  enemies ;  and  thus  the  English  settlers 
j  found  no  Indians  in  possession  of  the  lands. 

In  1G90,  Capt.  Jacobus  D'Wann,  from  Albanj',  built 
a  small  stone  fort  at  Chimney  Point  in  Addison.  This 
[  })y  some  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  occupation  by 
'  civilized  men  of  any  i)art  of  the  territor}'  of  Vermont. 
In  1730,  some  Frencli  settlers  came  from  Canada  and 
built  at  the  same  place  a  block-liouse  and  wind-mill. 
Tliis  became  a  tliriving  setilement,  and  was  tiie  first  in 
the  State  west  of  the  mountains.  The  next  year,  1731, 
tiie  French  built,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  Fort 
Frederic,  subsequently  known  as  Crown  Point.  This 
gave  additional  security  to  the  settlement  at  Cliimnej' 
Point.    During  the  next  ten  years  this  settlement  was 

j     •  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tfwns  in  Addison  County,  and  tlicir 
1  population  for  the  year  1.870:  Addison,  911;  Avcrj''8  Gore,  — ;  Brid- 
port,  1,171;  Bristol,  l.-IRo;  Cornwall,  909 ;  FcrrisburRh,  1,708;  fioshcn, 
3.30;   Granville,  720;   IlancocI;,  430;  Leicester,  G30 ;  Lincoln,  1,17-1; 


extended  north  on  the  lake  some  four  miles.  The  re- 
mains of  old  gardens  and  cellars,  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
1867,  indicate  a  somewhat  dense  population  here  at  this 
earl}'  day. 

The  settlers  at  Chimney  Point  were  undisturbed  until 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  July  27th,  1759,  by  Gen. 
Amherst.    The  French  troops  abandoned  and  burnt  the 
forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Chimney  Point,  and,  taking 
the  settlers  with  them,  retired  to  Canada.    This  was  the 
end  of  the  French  settlement  at  this  point,  after  an 
occupation  of  29  j'ears.    Amherst  immediately  began  to  ' 
rebuild  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  which  was  completed  in  : 
three  3'ears,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000,000.    While  lying 
here,  in  1759,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of  200  men 
under  Col.  Stark,  to  make  a  wagon  road  from  Crown 
Point  to  Charleston,  on  the  Connecticut  River  in  New  j 
Hampshire,  then  called  Number  Four.    A  good  militar}'  j 
road  was  made  through  Addison,  Bridport,  Shoreham, 
Whiting  and  Sudbury,  on  to  Pittsford,  Rutland  and  the 
mountains.    Thence  Lieut.  Hawks  made  a  bridle-path 
over  the  mountains. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  17G0,  perils  from  the 
French  and  Indians  being  now  at  an  end,  the  way  was 
opened  apparently  for  occupation  of  Vermont  b}'  Eng- 
lish settlers,  and  in  17G1  applications  began  to  be  made 
for  charters. 

The  controversy'  with  New  York,  which  was  not  ad- 
justed till  179-1,  retai'ded  for  a  time  the  settlement  of  the 
territory'.  The  first  settlement  of  a  permanent  character 
within  the  limits  of  this  county,  we  are  told,  was  near 
Chimney  Point,  in  Addison,  on  the  clearing  made  by  the 
French.  The  pioneer  in  this  settlement  was  Benjamin 
Kellogg,  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  liad  been  one  of  Am- 
herst's soldiers,  and  had  hinitcd  on  these  lands  wliilc 
stationed  at  Crown  Point.  On  retiu'iiing  to  Connecticut 
in  1700,  he  infoi'ined  liis  neigli])ors  of  tlu^  induccnicnls 
oU'ered  by  the  French  clearing,  and  came  up  wilii  ollu  rs 
to  hunt  in  tin'  uiituinns  of  1762,  '63,  '61.    In  tlic  sprinn' 

Middlebury,  3,080;  Monkton,  1,000;  New  Haven,  l,3.').j ;  Orwell,  1,102 ; 
Panton,  390;  Rii)ton,  017;  Salisbury,  902;  Shonhain,  \,2'2r,;  StarUs- 
horo',  1,301  ;  VerKennes,  l,.'j70;  Wallliani,  210 ;  Wi  ylirid-c,  0J7 ;  AVIiil- 
ing,  430.    Total,  23,484. 
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of  ITG,'),  Zadock  Everest,  David  Vallance  and  another 
person  came  from  Connecticut  and  commenced  clearing 
about  three  miles  north  of  Chimney  Point,  on  the  farms 
on  which  they  respectively'  lived  and  died.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  Kellogg  came  again,  together  with 
John  Strong,  and  Strong,  with  the  aid  of  Everest,  Val- 
lance and  Kellogg,  built  a  house,  on  the  foundations  and 
ai'ound  the  chimnej'of  an  old  French  house.  The  whole 
part}'  returned  that  autumn  to  Connecticut.    In  1776, 

j  Kellogg,  Strong,  I.  Everest,  T.  Vallance  and  others, 
with  their  families,  came  and  occupied  lands,  some  in 

j  Addison,  and  some  in  Panton.  Most  of  these  settlers 
were  on  lands  supposed  to  be  in  Panton,  but  afterwards 
found  to  be  in  Addison.  A  survey  of  this  tract  was 
made  as  earl}'  as  1762  b}'  Dea.  Ebenezer  PVisbee  of 
Sharon,  together  with  Isaac  Peck  and  Abraham  Jackson, 
who  surve^'od  the  lines  of  the  town  of  Panton,  and  laid 
out  seventy  50-acre  lots  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

In  the  spring  of  176G  John  Chipman  cleared  on  his  lot 
in  Jliddlebur}'  seven  or  eight  acres,  which  was  the  first 
clearing  in  that  town.  He  came  with  fifteen  other  y  oung 
men  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparation  for  a  settle- 
ment. Some  of  the  party  were  destii.ed  for  that  part  of 
New  Haven,  now  in  Waltham,  bordering  on  the  Creek 
above  the  Falls  at  Vergennes,  and  some  for  the  old 
French  settlement  in  Addison.  Among  the  latter  was 
David  Vallance,  who  afterwards  settled  in  that  place  on 
the  farm  recently  owned  b}'  David  Vallance  Chambers, 
his  grandson.  This  company'  came  from  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  with  a  cart  and  oxen,  which  conveyed  their 
farming  tools  and  other  freight.  TLey  made  their  way- 
through  the  wilderness  in  Vermont,  sometimes  cutting 

!  out  a  path,  along  the  Battenkill  River  to  Otter  Creek, 
which  they  followed  to  Sutherland  Falls  in  Pittsford. 
Here  they  made  a  canoe  from  a  large  tree,  in  which 

j  were  placed  their  tools  and  provisions  anil  men  enough 
to  row  it,  while  the  rest  with  the  oxen  travelled  along 
the  bank.  The  cart  was  fastened  to  the  stern  of  the 
canoe  ;  but  at  Middlebury  the  canoe  was  loaded  upon 
the  cart,  and  drawn  by  the  oxen  around  the  bend  on  the 
east  Ijank  to  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Falls  in  Weybridge. 

I  Here  the  canoe  was  transferred  to  the  water,  and  they 
followed  the  river  to  Vergennes. 

This  year  Donald  Mcintosh,  one  of  Reid's  men,  is 

[  said  to  have  begun  a  settlement  on  a  tract  now  included 
in  Vergennes.  During  this  year,  also.  Col.  Ephraim 
Doolittle,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  others,  among  whom 
were  Daniel  and  Jacob  Hemenway,  Paul  Moore,  John 

j  Crigo,  and  Elijah  Kellogg,  from  Worcester  County, 

1  Mass.,  came  to  Shoreham,  built  a  log-house  and  cleared 

j  about  25  acres.    Families  came  on  slowly,  and  only  six 

I 


are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  town  before  the  Revolu- 
ary  war.    In  1768  Col.  Philip  Stone  of  Groton,  Mass., 
commenced  preparations  for  a  settlement  in  Bridport, 
and  about  the  same  time  two  families  by  the  name  of 
Richardson  and  Smith  settled  under  New  York  titles, 
and  three  others  by  the  name  of  Towner,  Chipman  and 
Plumer,  imder  New  Hampshire  titles.     Several  years 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  John  Charter,  a  Scotch- 
man and  recent  immigrant,  commenced  a  clearing  on  the 
Lake  shore,  just  south  of  Mount  Independence,  in  Or- 
well.   Andrew  Barton  settled  in  Waltham,  then  a  part  i 
of  New  Haven,  in  1768,  and  several  families  from  j 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  among  whom  were  John  Griswold  ! 
and  five  sons,  came  in  1769.    A  settlement  was  com-  [ 
menced  in  Panton  in  1770  by  John  Pangborn  and  O.  I 
Squire  from  Cornwall,  Conn.,  who  were  soon  followed  1 
by  Timothy  Spaulding,  Peter  Fex-ris  from  Nine  Partners,  | 
N.  Y.,  Edmund  and  Elijah  Grandey,  Phineas  Spaulding  ! 
and  Phineas  Holcomb.     In  1773  Benjamin  Smalley. 
John  Chipman  and  Gamaliel  Painter  settled  in  Middle-  \ 
bury  with  their  families;  and  in  1774,  Robert  Torrence 
with  his  family,  and  others  who  came  without  families.. 
In  1774  eight  famihes  settled  in  that  part  of  Cornwall 
subsequently  annexed  to  Middlebury  ;  and  Eldad  An- 
drus,  Samuel  Blodget,  Sardius  Blodget,  Solomon  Lins- 
ley,  Aaron  Scott,  and  Nathan  Foot  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  Cornwall.    To  these  were  added  in  1 775 
Ebenezer  Stebbins,  Joel  Linsley  and  John  Holley,  and 
in  1776  Jonah  Sanford,  Obadiah  Wheeler,  and  James 
Marsh  Douglass.    Surveys  were  made  'in  Whiting  in 
1772,  and  John  Wilson,  from  Wrentham,  Mass.,  with 
several  other  families,  took  possession  in  1773.  Monkton 
was  first  settled  in  1774  by  Barnabas  Barnam,  John 
Bisliop,  John  Stearns  and  Ebenezer  Stearns.  This  year, 
also,  Joshua  Graves  and  Amos  Story  settled  in  Salis- 
bury, and  Jeremiah  Parker  and  Samuel  Daniels  from 
Massachusetts,  in  Leicester.    In  1775  Thomas  Sanford, 
Claudius  Brittell,  David  Stow  and  Justus  Sturdevant, 
with  their  families,  settled  in  Weybridge.    There  were 
one  or  two  settlers  in  Ferrisburgh  before  the  war. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  settlements,  it  appears 
that  during  ten  years,  from  1765  to  1775,  settlements 
had  been  bcgini  in  fifteen  towns,  and  in  some  of  them 
considerable  progress  had  been  made.  The  war,  com- 
mencing with  the  battle  of  Lexington  April  19,  1775, 
nearly  put  an  end  to  further  settlement  for  many  years. 
The  settlers  already  on  the  ground  did  not  immediately 
withdraw,  and  many  of  them  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen  in  1775,  and  took  a  more 
or  less  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
now  opening  np  so  ominously  before  them. 


vp:rmont. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Convention 
(Sept.  25,  1776),  to  consider  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  independent  State,  there  were  four  delegates 
from  this  county,  —  Da\id  Vallance  of  Addison,  Samuel 
Benton  of  Bridpoit,  Gamaliel  Painter  of  Middeburj',  and 
John  Gale  of  Panton.  This  body  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Westminster  Jan.  15,  1777,  and  in  that  session  declared 
the  district  known  as  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  a 
free  and  independent  State.  In  the  published  records  of 
that  session  no  names  of  delegates  from  this  county  are 
given.  In  the  convention  which  met  at  Windsor  July  2, 
1777,  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the  State,  Gamaliel 
Painter  of  Middlebnry  was  a  delegate,  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  onl}'  one  from  this  count}'.  Up  to  the  time  of 
this  convention  there  had  been  no  legular  government  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  All  the  authority  of  a  general 
character  was  exercised  by  conventions  and  committees 
of  safety.  But  the  people  were  peaceful  and  orderly, 
and  had,  as  yet,  very  little  need  of  a  government. 

Perils  from  wild  beasts  were  considerable,  while  the 
country  was  yet  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Forests 
heavy  and  dense  covered  the  whole  temtory,  furnishing 
lurking  places  for  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  other  ani- 
mals. Encounters  sometimes  of  a  serious,  and  some- 
times of  a  ludicrous,  character  occurred,  especially  with 
bears,  which  were  very  numerous. 

The  settlers  were  distressed  for  want  of  grist-mills, 
and  those  along  the  lake  used  to  go  as  far  as  Stillwater, 
N.  Y.,  for  grinding.  They  also  suffered  for  want  of 
stores  and  roads.  Neighbors  sometime  joined  together 
and  went  up  in  bateaux  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
thence  to  Albany  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  settle- 
ment. As  to  roads  there  were  none  other  than  foot- 
paths, or  bridle-paths,  through  the  dense  forests.  But 
the  men  were  as  hardy  and  undaunted  a  l)ody  of  pioneers 
as  ever  subdued  a  wilderness.  Wild  beasts  learned  to 
flee  at  their  approach ;  the  oak,  beech,  hemlock  and 
maple  fell  before  their  sturdy  strokes ;  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  let  in  upon  their  small  clearings,  began  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  solitariness  of  their  secluded  homes.  The 
wilderness  in  spots  was  beginning  to  blossom ;  and  the 
reign  of  peace,  law,  and  a  well-ordered  civilization 
seemed  about  to  be  set  up,  where  hitherto  the  wild  beast 
and  wilder  Indian  had  alone  held  swa}',  —  a  dawn  of 
better  days,  which,  liowever,  as  just  intimated,  was  sud- 
denly overcast,  more  especially  by  the  retreat  of  the 

•  Of  the  five  ships  known  to  have  been  sunk,  three  were  subsequently 
raised  and  two  were  visible  in  low  water,  lying,  where  they  sunk,  more 
than  80  years  afterward.  A  brass  rannon  was  taken  oiit  of  one  of  tlicin 
by  Mr.  Forri.«,  many  years  since,  which  is  said  to  liavc  l)cen  used  at  the 
tattle  of  Plattsburgh.    Arnold,  on  his  retreat  with  his  men  by  land  to 


American  forces  from  Canada  in  1776,  and  the  approach, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1777,  of  Burgoyne 
with  his  army  of  British,  Tories,  and  Indians. 

During  this  period  Addison  County  was  the  scene  of, 
or  became  associated  with,  many  interesting  Revolution- 
ary' incidents  and  transactions.  The  settlers  here  ren- 
dered Gen.  Gates  efficient  aid,  in  getting  out  timber  and 
other  material  for  the  fleet  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  recover  and  maintain  command  of  the  lake.  And  on 
Araold's  retreat  from  his  bootless  naval  enterprise,  after 
the  battles  at  Valcour  Island,  Oct.  11  and  13,  1776,  the  ' 
American  fleet  was  run  into  a  small  bay  in  Panton,  still 
bearing  Arnold's  name,  and  the  ships  *  there  were  blown 
up  and  abandoned. 

Meanwhile  strolling  bands  of  Indians  and  Tories  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  inhabitants,  and  some  families  in 
the  western  and  north-western  towns  retired  southward 
to  places  of  greater  security. 

On  the  approach  of  Burgoy'ne,  with  his  powerful  army, 
early  in  July,  1777,  many  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  ' 
their  improvements  and  fled,  some  to  the  south  part  of 
the  State,  and  some  to  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
A  few  of  the  more  daring,  or  more  hopeful,  remained  till 
1778.  The  onl}^  history  of  this  period  must  be  a  narra- 
tive of  personal  adventure,  in  which  hairbreadth  escapes, 
daring  feats,  and  great  privations  and  sufferings  come 
everywhere  to  view.  The  lake  and  forts  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  British,  the  whole  country'  on  the  east  side 
was  exposed  to  marauding  parties  of  British,  Indians 
and  Tories,  who  carried  off  all  such  movable  property 
as  was  left  and  was  desired  by  them.  Several  of  the 
men  were  taken  captive  and  held  as  prisoners  until 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  October. 

The  most  extensive  depredations  were  made  in  No- 
vember, 1778,  by  a  large  British  force  which  came  up  the 
lake  in  vessels,  and  scoured  the  country  on  both  shores. 
They  plundered,  burnt,  and  destroyed  all  property  they 
could  find,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  men  who  remained 
on  their  farms.  Every  town  in  the  county,  where  a  set- 
tlement had  been  made,  suffered  from  these  ravages,  j 
Every  house  and  barn  was  burned,  except  the  house  of 
Asa  Ilemenway  in  Bridport,  and  the  barn  of  Col.  John 
Chipman  in  Middlebury.  This  barn  was  built  of  green 
timber,  and  the  Indians  could  not  set  it  on  fire.  They  ' 
tried  their  hatchets  upon  it,  but  to  very  little  effect ;  ami 
it  stands  to  this  day  with  some  of  the  timber  partially 

Ticonderoga,  halted  for  refreshments  at  the  house  of  Zadock  Everest, 
in  Addison.  All  Mr.  Ferris's  movable  property  was  cither  taken  or 
destroyed  by  the  British.  The  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  were  shot,  the 
orchard-trees  were  cut  down,  tlie  fences  liiinit,  and  notliin:^  was  left  but 
his  house  and  barn. 
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charred,  and  marks  of  the  hatchets  plainl}'  visible.  The 
farm  on  which  it  stands  belonged  to  the  late  Jonathan 
Seeley,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  children. 

Peter  and  Squire  Ferris  of  Panton,  were  captured 
while  on  a  deer  hunt  near  the  mouth  of  Putnam's  Creek, 
on  tlie  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  carried  on  board  the 
steamer  "  Maria."  then  h  ing  at  Crown  Point.  The  same 
night,  detachments  from  this  vessel  burnt  nearly  all  the 
houses  along  the  lake  from  Bridport  to  Ferrisburgh, 
making  prisoners  of  all  the  men,  and  leaving  the  women 

I  and  children  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Ferris's 
house  and  all  his  other  buildings  were  burnt.  Fort}-  per- 
sons were  brought  on  board  the  next  da}'  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to  244. 

These  prisoners  were  all  carried  to  Quebec,  and  their 
subsequent  fortunes  were  various.  Some  died  of  cold 
and  starvation.  Some  dug  through  the  walls  of  their 
prison  at  Quebec,  and,  after  long  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  reached  their 
families.  Others  remained  in  captivity  till  exchanged 
for  British  prisoners  in  June,  1782.  Of  the  244  captives, 
however,  only  48  are  known  to  have  returned. 

It  is  said  that  Asa  Hemenway  of  Bridport  remained  on 
his  farm  during  the  war.    Paul  Moore  of  Shoreham  also 

j  remained,  though  twice  captured. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  first  settlers  nearly  all 
returned  to  the  towns  in  which  improvements  had  been 

j  begun  before  the  war.  They  were  rapidly  followed  by 
others,  and  by  1788  inhabitants  were  found  in  all  the 
towns  which  now  constitute  the  county,  except  Goshen, 
Lincoln  and  Ripton.  The  site  at  the  falls  where  the  vil- 
lage of  Middlebury  stands,  was  originally  a  dense  hem- 
lock forest,  and  did  not  attract  settlers,  who  came  for 
farms.  The  beginnings  of  a  settlement  were  made  there 
in  1774  or  1775,  by  Abijah  Washburn  of  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  who  took  possession  of  the  water-power  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  falls,  and  built  a  saw-mill.  He  did  not 
bring  his  family,  and  after  erecting  the  mill  returned  to 
Connecticut,  and  did  not  come  back  till  after  the  war. 

I  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Indians  during  his  ab- 
sence. In  178.3  John  Hobson  Johnson  built  a  cabin  at 
the  head  of  the  rapids,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  below  the  present  site  of  the  raili'oad  bridge,  being 
the  first  resident  in  that  vicinity  after  the  war.    He  kept 

j  a  ferry  and  a  place  of  refreshment  for  travellers.  In 

'  1784.  Daniel  Foot  gained  possession  of  100  acres,  includ- 
ing the  whfjle  of  the  falls,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  erected  a  laige  building  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill. 
Until  a  short  time  before  the  completion  of  tliis  grist- 
mill, the  inhabitants  went  to  Pittsford  for  their  grinding, 
taking  their  grain  up  llic  l  ivci-  in  boats  or  on  rafts. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Stillman  Foot,  who  built 
the  first  bridge,  erected  in  1786  a  dwelling-house,  the 
oldest  in  the  callage  remaining  until  a  recent  date.  It 
was  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Henshaw 
for  many  years,  and  subsequently  was  the  residence  of 
J.  S.  Bushnell.  In  the  late  extensive  fire  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bridge,  this  house  was  burned. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  Daniel  Foot  that  the  centre  of 
the  town,  or  village,  would  be  on  Foot  Street,  where  he 
had  a  large  amount  of  land  ;  and  for  many  years  town 
meetings  and  religious  meetings  were  held  there.  It  was 
a  handsome  tract ;  but  the  laws  of  business  and  of  the 
growth  of  population  were  against  it.  and  not  any  lack 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Foot.  These  laws 
Gamaliel  Painter  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive,  and  in 
1787  he  removed  his  family  from  the  south  part  of  the 
town  to  a  house  built  on  ground  near  the  south  line  of 
the  front-yard  of  Mrs.  R.  Wainwright's  residence.  To 
his  sagacity  and  enterprise  Middlebury  Village  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  early  growth.  The  public  buildings  and 
business  came  here  ;  and  in  1792  the  courts  were  trans- 
ferred from  Addison,  and  the  village  soon  became  the 
largest  in  the  county. 

Notwithstanding  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  these 
early  times,  most  of  the  towns  were  rapidly  settled,  and 
by  the  year  1800  the  total  population  of  the  county  was 
14,745.  In  some  of  the  best  farming  towns,  such  as 
Addison,  Bridport,  Waltham  and  Weybridge,  the  popu- 
lation of  that  year  was  almost  the  same  as  in  1870,  while 
in  three  of  them,  Cornwall,  Orwell  and  Shoreham,  it  was 
larger  than  in  1870  by  an  average  of  more  than  200  each. 

The  machinery  of  justice  was  put  in  operation  in  this 
county  soon  after  the  war.  The  limits  of  the  county 
were  defined  Oct.  18,  1785,  and  Addison  was  made  a 
shire.  The  situation  of  Addison  on  the  lake,  and  its 
early  settlement,  gave  it  a  leading  position  at  first,  which 
enabled  it  to  give  its  name  to  the  county,  and  caused  it 
to  be  for  seven  years  the  shire  town.  John  Strong  of 
Addison  was  appointed  first  chief  judge,  Gamaliel  Pain- 
tei'  of  Middlebury  and  Ira  Allen  of  Colchester  assistant 
judges,  and  Noah*Chittenden  sheriff.  The  first  term  of 
the  county  court  was  held  at  Addison  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  March,  178G. 

The  first  court-house  in  Middlebury  was  begun  in 
1796,  and  occupied  by  the  court  in  1798.  Previous  to 
this  time,  the  courts  were  held  in  private  dwellings,  and 
at  the  public;  Ifouse  of  John  Deming  in  Middlebury.  It 
stood  on  land  conveyed  to  the  county  by  Gamaliel 
Painter,  five  or  six  rods  north  of  the  house  now  occu- 
pi(Hl  by  Mrs.  R.  Wainwright.  A  jail  had  been  previ- 
ously ])uilt  on  the  same  lot. 
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The  court-house  was  built  vdlh  reference  to  accommo- 
dating the  legislature,  which  was  then  accustomed  to 
remove  its  annual  sessions  from  one  principal  town  to 
another.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1800 
and  1806  were  held  in  this  house,  the  interior  of  which 
was  one  high  room,  arched  o^'erhead. 

The  County  of  Addison  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  in  the  State.  In  the  early  j-ears  of  its  his- 
tory the  chief  product  of  the  soil  was  winter  wheat,  and 
the  yield  was  from  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  From 
1820  to  1830  the  agriculture  of  the  county  was  in  a 
transition  state.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  was 
increasing,  and  the  production  of  wheat  growing  less 
and  less.  About  1827  or  1828,  an  enemy  appeared  which 
no  skill  could  baffle.  This  was  the  wheat  midge  ;  and 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  put  an  end  to  the  raising  of 
winter  wheat  altogether  about  the  year  1837.  The  pro- 
cess of  transition  had  by  this  time  been  completed,  and 
the  farmers  were  found  raising  cattle  or  sheep  as  their 
main  business.  The  greater  part  turned  their  attention 
to  wool-gi'owing,  and  in  1840  more  sheep  and  a  larger 
product  of  wool,  in  proportion  to  population  and  extent 
of  territory,  were  raised  in  this  county  than  in  any  other 
in  the  United  States. 

The  tariff  of  1828  encouraged  the  growth  of  wool, 
and  prices  varied  for  years  from  50  cents  to  SI  a  pound. 
Of  late  years,  the  farmers  have  not  found  the  wool  of  so 
much  account,  but  have  raised  many  sheep  to  supply  the 
western  market ;  and  this  has  led  to  much  care  and  ex- 
pense in  introducing  superior  breeds.  Spanish  merino 
sheep  were  introduced  into  the  county  as  early  as  1816, 
and  for  years  the  large  flocks  were  a  mixture  of  these 
•with  the  native  sheep.  But  more  and  more  has  attention 
been  given  to  breeding  the  pure  merinos,  and  for  them 
large  prices  have  been  and  still  are  obtained.  The  me- 
rino sheep  raised  in  this  county  have  now  for  some  3'cars 
been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  breeders  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  The  continued  low  price  of  wool  has  quite 
generally  diverted  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the 
raising  of  cattle  for  the  dairy  and  for  beef.  The  soil  of 
the  county  is  generally  admirable  for  grass,  and  the  beef 
raised  here  and  fatted  on  grass  alone  is  the  best  found 
j  in  the  Boston  market,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  are  no- 
where excelled.  Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late 
jcars  to  the  introduction  of  Shorl-horn,  Jersc}',  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

The  reputation  of  tiie  county  for  breeding  superior 
horses  has  hardly  been  less  than  for  the  rearing  of  sheep. 
The  breed  most  valued  is  the  Morgan,  a  variety  of  which 
called  the  Black  Hawk,  from  a  c*?l(!l)ratcd  Morgan  horse 
of  that  name  owned  by  the  late  David  Hill  of  Bridpoit, 


has  been  a  favorite  not  only  in  the  count}-  and  State,  but 
throughout  all  New  England. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  Addison  County  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  eastern  part  extends  over  the  first  or 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  good 
grazing  land,  but  generally  too  steep  and  stony  for  till- 
age, except  the  alluvial  lands  on  White  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  some  other  streams. 

In  the  towns  west  of  the  mountains  the  surface  is  level 
or  rolling,  interrupted  by  two  eminences  of  some  magni- 
tude, one  called  Snake  Mountain,  1,310  feet  high,  lying 
in  the  western  part,  on  the  borders  of  Addison,  Brid- 
port  and  Weybridge  ;  and  the  other  called  Buck  Moun- 
tain, which  extends  north  and  south  centrally  through 
Waltham.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  espe- 
cially in  Addison,  Panton  and  Ferrisburgh,  are  extensive 
flat  lands  composed  of  clay  and  vegetable  mould,  which 
are  remarkably  productive  of  grass.  In  nearly  all  the 
western  towns,  clay  mixed  with  vegetable  substances 
abounds,  and  is  the  best  land  for  grass,  but  too  stiff  for 
easy  tilling,  and  liable  to  suffer  in  wet  or  dry  seasons. 
In  the  clay  districts  are  some  elevations,  which  are  gen- 
erally loam,  and  afford  easy  tillage  and  fine  crops.  On 
these  lands,  and  clay  lands  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
if  well  drained,  large  crops  of  winter  wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced. There  are  extensive  flats  on  Otter  Creek,  in 
Leicester,  Whiting,  Salisbury,  Cornwall  and  Middlebury, 
having  a  covering  of  vegetable  mould,  which  extends  to 
the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  ten  feet.  Originally  this 
tract  was  a  swamp,  and  some  of  it  still  is.  Similar 
swamps  are  found  in  New  Haven  and  Shoreham.  When 
cleared  and  drained,  these  lands  are  unsurpassed  for 
grass,  being  greatly  enriched  by  the  annual  overflow. 

The  forests  have  been  largely  cleared  off,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, from  much  rough  and  rocky  land,  once  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  which  now  bears  almost  nothing. 

Otter  Creek,  the  largest  river  in  the  count}',  and  the 
longest  in  the  State,  rises  in  Dorset,  and,  flowing  north 
through  Rutland  Count}-,  enters  this  county  in  Leicester, 
and,  passing  through  centrally,  empties  into  the  lake  in 
Ferrisburgh.  It  has  a  great  number  of  fine  mill-sites, 
as  have  most  of  its  tributaries.  There  are  many  small 
lakes  or  ponds,  especially  in  Orwell  and  Bristol,  but  the 
only  body  of  still  water  of  much  magnitude  within  the 
county  is  Lake  Dunmore,  which  lies  in  Salisbury  and 
Leicester,  and  is  about  four  miles  long  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide.  Its  outlet  is  Leicester  River.  At  its 
northern  extremity,  in  Salisbury,  is  a  fine  hotel,  M-iiicii  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  in  the  sunini<'i'. 

There  is  much  gootl  marl)le  in  tiie  count} ,  but  l)locks 
sufficiently  large  for  statuary,  and  free  from  defects,  have 
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not  yet  been  quarried.  In  the  north  part  of  Middleluir3- 
is  a  quarr\-  from  which  some  marble  is  taken  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Limestone,  excellent  for  building-stone,  is 
found  in  Cornwall,  Middlebur^-,  and  We^'bridge,  and,  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime,  abounds  in  otiier  towns.  Lime 
has  for  a  long  time  been  made  at  Leicester  Junction 
by  the  "Brandon  Lime  and  Marble  Compan}'."  The 
Leicester  Marble-Lime  Companj-,"  recently  formed, 
manufactures  lime  from  an  inexhaustible  quarrj'  of  pure 
marble-lime  rock,  closel}'  resembling  Italian  dove-mar- 

I  ble,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish. 

I  In  Leicester,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town,  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  ochre, 
kaoline,  manganese  and  iron.  This  deposit  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  well-known  lignite  beds  of  Brandon.  In 
1866-68,  a  company  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Leicester  Mineral  Paint  Compan}',"  for  manufacturing 
paint  from  the  ochre.  Steam-mills  were  erected  for 
washing,  grinding  and  packing  the  various  shaxles  of 
paints.    The  mills  have  been  in  nearly  constant  opera- 

I  tion  since  the  formation  of  the  compau}'. 

Towns. 

MiDDLEBURY,  tho  shirc  town  of  the  count}',  was  char- 
tered Nov.  2,  1761.  The  town  was  organized  March  29, 
1786.  The  village  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  called  Otter  Creek.  Its 
business  interests  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  The 
water-power  is  great  at  the  Falls,  and  is  only  used  in 
part.  There  are  two  good  newspapers  published  in  the 
village, — the  "  Middlebur)'^  Register"  and  the  "Addison 
County  Journal." 

The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  Sept.  6, 
1790.  There  are  also  Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  societies  here, 
j  The  eastern  part  of  the  township  lies  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  but  the  remainder  is  level  or  rolling,  and  the 
land  is  arable  and  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  grain 
and  grass. 

The  village,  through  its  industries,  institutions  and 
public  men,  has  long  held  a  high  position  in  the  county 

j  and  State.  It  earl^'  became  an  educational  centre  ;  and 
the  College,  the  Addison  County  Grammar  School 
and  the  Female  Seminary  were  all  valuable  institu- 
tions.   The  two  last  mentioned  have  now  been  super- 

I  seded  by  an  excellent  graded  school.  The  school-build- 
ing was  erected  in  1868-9,  at  a  cost  of  more  tlian 
.SoO,000. 

Middlebury  College  was  chartered  Nov.  1,  1840.  At 
the  first  commencement  in  1802  there  was  one  graduate. 
I  The  whole  luunbor  of  graduates  up  to  1878  is  1,243. 


The  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  cabinet  and  library 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  $125,000.  The  college  campus 
comprises  30  acres.  The  buildings  are  of  limestone, 
quarried  in  Middlebur}-,  Cornwall  and  Weybridge.  The 
library  contains  about  13,000  volumes.  The  grounds 
have  been  plentifull}-  supplied  with  shrubbery,  comprising 
about  60  varieties  of  trees,  most  of  them  indigenous  to 
our  own  soil,  but  many  of  them  of  European  origin.  Rev. 
Calvin  B.  Hulbert,  D.D.,  is  president  of  the  college. 

Samuel  Miller,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  2, 
1764,  was  the  first  lawj^er  who  settled  in  the  town.  He 
came  to  Middleburj-  in  1789,  and  soon  entered  upon  an 
extensive  practice  in  this  and  other  counties.  He  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  prosperit}'  of  the  village  and  of 
the  college.    He  died  April  17,  1810. 

Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  LL.  D.,  born  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1765,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, came  to  Middlebury  in  1794,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  State's  attorney,  and  held  the  oflSce  seven 
3-ears.  In  1814  he  was  elected  representative  to  Con- 
gress. In  1846  he  pubhshed  the  life  of  his  brother,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Chipman,  LL.  D.,  formerly  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  chief  justice  of  Vermont. 
He  subsequentl}-  published  memoirs  of  Col.  Seth  Warner 
and  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  first  governor  of  the  State. 
His  death  occurred  April  23,  1850.  He  was  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  State  and 
devoted  to  its  interests.  Quick  in  perception,  powerful 
in  argument,  and  conversant  with  constitutional  law,  he 
was  eminent  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  statesman. 

Among  other  of  the  past  residents  of  Middleburj'  may 
be  mentioned  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  LL.  D.,born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1778,  removing  to  Middlebury 
in  1799,  an  able  lawyer  and  United  States  senator  for 
two  terms,  died  Nov.  21,  1857;  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  a 
native  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  author  of  a  history'  of  Middle- 
bury- and  Addison  County,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1875,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  93  years  ;  Hon.  William  Sladc,  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  a  member  of  Congress  from  1831  to  1843,  and 
subsequently  governor  of  Vermont,  whose  death  occurred 
in  January,  1859^  Hon.  Gamaliel  Painter,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1742,  to  whom  the  village  of  Middle- 
buiy  was  largely  indebted  for  its  growth  and  early 
ascendancy  in  the  county,  and  who,  on  his  death  in 
1818,  left  to  the  college  his  property,  amounting  to  about 
$13,000  ;  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  a  native  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  but  removing  to  Middlebury  in  1812,  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  and  United  States  senator, 
died  in  1855  ;  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Middlebury  in  1822,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  at  one  time  solicitor  of  the  United  States  treasury, 
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at  present  residing  in  Burlington  ;  and  Rev.  Truman  M. 
Post,  D.D.,  born  in  Middlebury  in  1810,  a  distinguished 
pulpit  orator,  now  of  St.  Louis. 

Among  the  present  distinguished  citizens  are  Philip 
Battell,  Esq.,  who  may  truly  be  called  the  fother  of  the 
Middlebury  Historical  Society'  and  of  the  Pilgrini  An- 
niversary, commonh*  called  Forefathers'  Day,"  and  to 
whose  aesthetic  ideas  and  sagacious  forethought  the  vil- 
lage is  chiefl}-  indebted  for  the  condition  of  its  Central 
Park  and  other  attractions  ;  and  Hon.  John  W.  Stewart, 
a  successful  lawyer,  and  quite  recently  governor  of  the 
State. 

New  Haven  was  chartered  Xov.  2, 1761,  and  organized 
in  1785.  The  religious  societies  of  the  town  are  three 
in  number.  Among  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational 
Church  was  Rev.  James  Meacham,  afterwards  a  professor 
in  Middlebury  College,  and  subsequently  for  many  years 
a  representative  to  Congress.  Beman  Academj'  is  a 
thriving  literary  institution.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  iu  tlie  countv.  The  town  has  furnished 
a  large  number  of  students  to  Middlebury- College,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Otto  S.  Ilo^'t,  an  able  clergyman  ; 
Milo  P.  Squier,  D.  1)..  ajjpointed  in  1830  professor  iu 
Beloit  College,  Wis.;  Rev.  CP.  Iloyt ;  Rev.  Milo  J. 
Hickock  ;  and  Matthew  Phelps,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

Orwell  was  organized  Dec.  12,  1787,  when  33  elec- 
tors were  present.  Among  them,  together  with  settlers 
who  came  in  a  3'ear  or  two  afterwards,  were  the  ances- 
tors of  a  large  part  of  the  present  residents  of  the  town. 
The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  iu  1789,  and 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Chapin,  the  tirst  pastor,  was  settled  March 
30,  1791.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  town  is  Mount 
Independence.* 

Orwell  furnished  some  soldiers  to  the  war  of  1812  ; 
but  its  patriotic  ardor  was  especiall}'  displayed  when  the 
news  of  the  invasion  at  Plattsburgh  arrived.  The  ncM's 
came  b\'  an  express  agent  about  sunset  on  the  9th  day 
of  September,  1811.  During  the  night  measures  were 
taken  to  give  notice  of  the  danger  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  about  150  citizens  were  under  arms,  and  on 
their  way  to  repel  the  invasion.  Orwell  is  a  thriving 
town,  and  among  the  foremost  in  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  people. 

•  It  derived  its  name  ns  follows  : — In  1770,  wliilc  a  large  body  of  Con- 
necticut troops  were  stationed  on  this  mountain,  news  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Inilependencc  reached  the  garrison  on  tlie  18tli  of  July.  This 
caused  much  rejoicing  among  the  troops,  and  they  named  the  eminence 
Mount  Independence.  The  elevation  of  this  moimtain,  wliich  is  a  little 
south-east  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  is  160  feet.  It  was  originally  heavily 
timl)cred,  Imt  the  trees  were  all  cut  down  by  the  soldiers.  Across  it 
the  American  troops  retreated,  on  the  evacuation  of  Fort  TicoudcrOga 


Prominent  among  its  citizens  in  the  past  was  Hon, 
ApoUos  Austin.  Born  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  about  17G0, 
he  entei'ed  the  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war  when  he 
was  17  years  old,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Engaging  in  the  business  of  general  merchandise  in  Or- 
well, he  amassed  a  propert}'  of  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  and,  after  giving  large  sums  tolas  children  in  his 
lifetime,  left  an  estate  of  $400,000.  Other  citizens  have 
been  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Hammond,  Hon.  Roswell  Bottiim, 
Hon.  Joseph  Chittenden,  and  Hon.  William  R.  Sanford. 

There  have  been  23  college  graduates  in  this  town. 
Among  these  were  Oliver  Hulburd,  an  eminent  preacher  ; 
Carlos  Wilcox,  Congregational  minister,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  born  Oct.  22,  1794,  died  May  29, 1827  ; 
Enoch  Cobb  Wines,  an  eminent  writer  on  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  AVilliam  F.  Bascom,  teacher  and  lawyer ;  and 
Francis  Wheeler,  an  able  and  eloquent  Congregational 
preacher,  of  Poughlioepsie,  N.  Y.  i 

Cornwall  was  organized  March  2,  1784.  The  Con- 
gregational Church  was  organized  July  15,  1785.  The 
third  pastor  was  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell,  who  was  dis- 
missed after  a  pastorate  of  33  3-ears. 

The  Lane  Library  Association,  named  after  Gilbert  C. 
Lane,  a  resident  of  the  town,  has  a  valuable  hbrary  of 
about  2,000  volumes. 

Several  mineral  springs  are  found,  which  have  medi-  | 
ciual  properties.  Cornwall,  though  not  populous,  has 
been  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  educated  and 
eminent  men.  Fifty  natives  of  the  town  have  had  a 
collegiate  education.  Eighty  have  entered  the  several 
professions. 

Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.,  born  July  15,  1790,  and 
a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  was  pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  eight 
years,  and  subsequently  president  of  Marietta  College, 
Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Andrus,  born  April  3,  1791,  graduated  at 
Middlebury'  College  in  1812,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  African  colonization,  as  the  first  agent  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  He  died  in  Africa  in  January-, 
1821,  widely  lamented.  j 

Rev.  Reuben  Post,  D.D.,  son  of  Roswell  Post,  was 
born  Jan.  17,  1792,  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1814.    Stu(lying  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  he 

by  St.  Clair,  in  the  early  morning  of  July  (i,  1777.  The  military  road, 
on  which  tlicy  marched  for  Ilubliardton  and  Castlcton,  passed  on  the 
south  side  of  East  Creek  to  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west 
of  the  village,  tlu  nco  southerly,  crossing  the  crock  near  the  south  line 
of  the  town.  The  old  crossway,  always  understood  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  soldiers,  was,  as  late  as  IS.'iG,  distinguishable  where  it 
crossed  the  creek  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Joseph  Stiicy.  There  are  said 
to  be  other  iDdicatious  of  the  road  on  the  farm  of  the  late  £11  Koot. 
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was  installed  in  1818  pastor  of  the  First  l*rcsb3  teriiin 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  183G  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  -svhere  he  became  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent Congregational  Church,  with  which  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1859.  Wliile  in  Washington  he  was 
part  of  the  time  chaplain  to  Congress.  The  late  Presi- 
dent, John  Quinc}'  Adams,  was  a  regular  attendant  on 
his  ministry. 

Rev.  Lyman  B.  Peet,  born  March  1,  1809,  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College  in  1836,  and,  pursuing  theological 
study  at  Andover,  entered  the  ministr}^  and  "became  a 
missionary  first  at  Bankok,  Siam,  and  subsequentlj'  at 
Fu  Chau,  China. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1840.  He  earl}-  distinguished  himself  as  a  lec- 
turer on  Shakespeare,  and  has  published  the  "  Life,  Art, 
and  Characters  of  Shakespeare." 

Rev.  Hiram  Mead,  S.  T.  D.,  born  May  10,  1827,  and 
a  graduate  of  Middleburj^  College,  is  now  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Oberlini  Ohio,  and  professor  in  the  theological 
department  of  OberUn  College. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Mead,  brother  of  Hiram,  born  Jan. 
28,  1837,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1856.  He 
studied  thcolog}'  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
soon  after  graduating  was  appointed  a  professor  in  that 
institution,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Shoreiiam  was  organized  in  1786.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  towns  in  the  county.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  the  soil  is  cl&y  and  loam,  and  produces 
fine  crops  of  grain  and  grass.  The  attention  of  the 
farmers  is  chiefly  given  to  dairying.  There  are  four 
religious  organizations  in  the  town.  The  Congregational 
Church  was  formed,  March  25,  1794.  On  the  Common, 
south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  is  a  plain  marble 
shaft,  resting  on  a  granite  base,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
82,000  hy  the  town  of  Shoreham,  to  commemorate  her 
dead,  fallen  in  the  late  civil  war.  This  town  has  fur- 
nished one  governor  to  the  State  five  years,  and  about 
50  college  graduates.  One  of  them,  Rev.  B3'ron  Sunder- 
land, D.D.,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1838, 
and  is  the  well-known  eloquent  and  able  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Silas 
H.  Jenison,  born  in  Shoreham  May  17,  1791,  was  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  County  Court  six  years,  lieutenant- 
governor  two  years,  governor  five  years  (from  1836  to 
1841),  and  judge  of  probate  from  1842  to  1847.  He 
died  in  September,  1849.  Hon.  Charles  Rich  of  Shore- 
iiam was  born  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1771,  and 
came  to  Shoreham  in  August,  1787.  For  seven  3  ears 
he  was  assistant  judge  of  the  County  Coui't,  was  twelve 
times  representative  of  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly, 


and  ten  years  a  representative  in  Congress,  dying  before 
the  expiration  of  his  last  term,  Oct.  16,  1824. 

Bristol  was  chartered  June  26,  1762,  by  the  name  of 
Pocock,  and  was  organized  March  2,  1789,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Bristol  Oct.  21  of  that  year. 

The  four  religious  societies  all  have  church  edifices. 

About  one-third  of  the  town  lies  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  is  very  level  and  productive.  The  remain- 
der is  broken,  and  much  of  it  is  incapable  of  cultivation. 
A  mountain,  extending  tlirough  the  town  from  north  to 
south,  is  cut  through  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine  known 
as  "  The  Notch."  The  part  south  of  the  Notch  is  called 
South  Mountain,  and  the  part  north,  Hog's  Back.  This 
latter  mountain  is  a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  bears  so  infelicitous  a  name. 
New  Haven  River,  coming  down  from  the  Lincoln  Moun- 
tains, passes  through  the  village,  bends  around  to  the 
south,  and  flows  through  New  Haven  into  Otter  Creek. 
A  more  delightful  place  of  resort  for  summer  visitors  is 
not  easil}'  found.  The  Bristol  Scientific  and  Literarj^ 
Institution,  popularly  called  Bristol  Academy,  fronts  the 
Central  Park. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Danton,  late  judge  of  probate  in  Rutland 
Count}',  and  now  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury College  in  1857. 

Vergennes  was  formed  from  the  adjacent  corners  of 
Ferrisburgh,  New  Haven  and  Panton,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  by  act  of  the  legislature,  Oct.  23,  1788. 
The  town  was  organized  March  12,  1789.  The  organ- 
ization, under  the  city  charter,  was  effected  July  1,  1794. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Otter  Creek,  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth.  As  the  river  passes  through  the 
city  it  falls  manj'  feet,  and  is  divided  hy  two  small 
islands  into  three  channels,  forming  three  distinct  falls. 
Below  the  citj'  to  the  lake,  the  shore  of  the  river  is  bold, 
and  ships  of  300  tons  burthen  can  discharge  their  loads 
at  almost  any  point.  The  facilities  for  ship-building  are 
great,  and  the  flotilla  commanded  hy  McDonough  at 
Plattsburgli  was  fitted  out  here.  Vergennes  is  sur- 
rounded b}'  a  fe^ile  country,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade. 

There  is  here  a  fine  public  librarj',  founded  b}'  Susan 
B.  Stevens,  containing  1,400  volumes.  The  "Vergennes 
Vermonter,"  a  valuable  weekly  newspaper,  is  conducted 
b}'  II.  C.  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  city  contains  four  churches,  a  graded  school,  and 
the  State  Reform  School. 

Hon.  George  W.  Grandey  has  been  for  18  years  mayor 
of  the  city,  four-and-a-half  j-ears  State's  attorney  for  the 
county,  and  has  several  times  been  elected  a  member 
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and  speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  member  of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  F.  E.  "Woodbridge,  besides  filling  important 
State  offices,  was  for  six  successive  years  elected  a 
member  of  Congress.  Vergennes  is  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  John  Pierpont,  for  many  years  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  chief  justice. 

Addison  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  its 
southern  line  being  a  little  southeast  of  the  old  fort  at 
Crown  Point.  It  was  chartered  Oct.  14,  1761.  It  is 
generally  level  except  on.  the  eastern  border,  where 
Snake  Mountain  lies.  There  are  now  onl}-  two  religious 
societies  which  sustain  preaching,  the  Methodist  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Baptist  in  the  eastern- 
The  edifice  of  the  Congregational  Church  still  stands  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  but  the  society,  organized  Nov. 
24, 1803,  has  not  sustained  preaching  for  about  25  years. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Job  Swift,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  17G5.  The  oldest  living  member  of  this 
church  is  Mrs.  Marina  "V\'right,  now  in  tlie  96th  year  of 
her  age,  who  united  with  the  church  Jan.  6,  1805,  and 
still  resides  in  Addison,  retaiuing  good  health  and  men- 
tal faculties  in  a  sound  condition.  Visible  traces  of  some 
of  the  old  French  collars  remain  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  at  Chimney  Point,  but  all  traces  of  the  fort  and 
chimney's  have  disappeared. 

The  remaining  towns  of  this  count}-,  interested  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  each  well  supplied  with  schools,  and 
maintaining  two  or  three  churches,  are  Starksborough, 
chartered  Nov.  9,  1780,  and  settled  in  1788  by  George 
Bidwoll :  Ripton,*  a  mountain  toM'n.  chartered  April  13, 

*  A  historj'  of  this  town,  written  by  John  M.  "Weeks,  Esq.,  was  finished 
in  1850,  and  published  in  1860,  'vvith  revision  and  notes,  by  his  son.  Rev. 
George  N.  Weeks.  It  abounds  in  interesting  details  and  is  well  written. 
The  author,  son  of  Holland  Weeks,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May 
22, 1788,  and  came  to  Salisbury  in  1789.  The  Vermont  beehive,  patented 
in  18.36,  was  his  invention,  and  was  the  first  improvement  by  which  the 
honey  could  be  saved  without  destroying  the  bees.  He  published  a 
treatise  on  the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  honey-bee,  which  had  an 
extensive  sale  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  1841  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  eight  different  classes  of  hives,  containing  new  principles  in 
addition  to  the  old.  His  son  and  editor  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  18.5.3,  and  was  tutor  in  the  institution  from  1855  to  1856.  He  is 
a  scholarly,  cultivated  and  genial  clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

t  Among  the  few  college  graduates  from  Panton  was  Bushrod  W. 
Converse  (M.  18.33),  who  is  remembered  as  distinguished  by  superior 
scholarship  and  marked  ability.  He  died  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
about  1847. 

X  The  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  iu  Monkton  was  Joseph  Hoag,  a 


1781  :  Panton,!  organized  in  1784,  its  chief  eminence 
being  known  as  Cobble  Hill :  Salisbury,  a  hill  town  : 
Monkton,]:  chartered  June  24,  1762,  organized  March  j 
28,  1786  :  Leicester,  chartered  Oct.  20, 1761,  organized 
in  March,  1786,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Rev.  Steven 
Olin,  D.D.,  the  second  president  of  Wesleyan  University, 
and  whose  father,  Hon.  Heniy  Olin,  was  a  man  of  very 
high  repute :  Lincoln,  chartered  Nov.  9,  1780,  and 
organized  March  13,  1798,  abounding  in  picturesque 
and  romantic  mountain  sceneiy :  §  Granville,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  chartered  Aug.  3, 
1781,  as  Kingston,  and  named  Gram-ille  Nov.  6,  1834: 
Hancock,  chartered  July  31,  1781,  and  organized  June 
18,  1792  :  Goshen,  chartered  Feb.  2,  1792,  settled  about 
1807 :  Ferrisburgh,  an  eminently  flourishing  farming 
town,  organized  March  29,  1785  :  Bridport,  a  fine  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  community,  chartered  Oct.  10,  1761, 
organized  March  29,  1784,  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
distinguished  apiarist,  J.  Erwin  Crane,  who  owns  about 
225  hives  of  bees,  and  who  sold  during  the  year  1878 
three  or  four  tons  of  honey,  marketing  the  same  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Waltham,  incorporated  in  1796, 
and  organized  the  ensuing  year,  the  smallest  town  in  the 
count}',  without  one  church  organization,  3'et  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  farming  districts  in  the  State,  the  al- 
luvial deposits  along  the  margin  of  Otter  Creek  aflTording 
especiall}'  productive  lands :  AVeybridge,  ||  chartered 
Nov.  3,  1761,  a  fine  dairy- farming  town,  with  several 
water  privileges  along  the  Otter  Creek,  some  of  which 
are  improved:  and  Whiting,  chartered  Aug.  6,  1763, 
and  organized  in  March,  1785. 

Friend,  whose  daughter,  wife  of  David  Hoag,  now  lives  at  ^Monkton 
Ridge,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

§  The  scenery  is  particularly  romantic  and  grand  as  one  comes  up  into 
the  town  from  Bristol ;  and  on  the  road  descending  from  AVarren,  the 
distant  outlook,  through  Bristol  Notch,  upon  Lake  Champlain  and  its 
islands  and  the  Adirondacks  beyond,  is  very  well  worth  a  ride  over  the 
mountains  from  the  east  to  obtain.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  road,  in 
Lincoln,  towers  the  summit  of  Potato  Hill,  so  called.  This  is  another 
instance  of  a  grand  olycct  belittled  by  naming  it  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  an  insignificant  one. 

II  On  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Congregational  Church  edifice  is 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gov.  Silas  Wright,  who 
caiiic  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  when  a  year  old,  to  Weybridge  in  17S)G,  and 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1815.  He  was  meinljcr  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  two  years,  United  States  senator 
twelve  years,  and  governor  of  Kcw  York  two  years.  Among  the  Mid- 
dlel)ury  graduates  from  this  town  was  L.  P.  Lathrop,  of  the  class  of 
1839,  who  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Bcloit 
College,  Wis. 
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BEKNIi^GTOlSr  COUNTY. 


BY  D.  K.  SIMONDS. 


Bennington  County,  composed  of  17  towns,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State,  with  New 
York  on  the  west  and  Massachusetts  on  the  south. 
From  its  location  and  early  settlement,  it  bore  a  \ery 
prominent  part  in  the  earl}'  contest  with  New  York,  and 
also  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Green  Mountains  extend  through  the  county  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  Taconic  range  on  the  west.  These 
mountains  are  covered  with  wood  and  timber  to  tlieir 
tops,  at  some  points  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
j  the  sea,  while  the  valleys  are  covered  with  farms  and 
dotted  with  villages.    When  first  settled,  the  land  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  large  crops  resulting  with 
,  imperfect  tillage,  especially  of  wheat,  which,  with  pot 
j  and  pearl  ashes,  was  largely  exported  to  Albany  and 
j  New  York,  and  formed  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  A 
bad  system  of  agriculture,  however,  which  robbed  the 
soil  and  gave  nothing  back,  gradual!}'  reduced  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  land,  so  that  it  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  poorest  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  in  the 
town  of  Pownal,  in  1724,  by  some  Dutch  families  who 
followed  up  the  Hoosac  River.  They  claimed  to  haA'e 
titles  from  the  New  York  authorities,  though  some,  if 
not  all,  were  undoubtedly  squatters,  occupying  the  land 
without  any  color  of  authority.  A  few  more  families 
followed  at  different  times,  but  the  settlement  amounted 
to  little  until  1762,  when  the  land  was  taken  up  under  a 
charter  granted  by  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1760.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  eject  the  squatters, 
and  the  controversy  lasted,  in  some  instances,  for  more 
than  40  years  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  first  occupants  suc- 
ceeded, in  one  way  or  another,  in  holding  their  lands. 

The  township  of  Bennington  was  chartered  in  1749 
by  Benning  Weutworth,  colonial  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  the  first  township  granted  in  the 
State.  Owing  to  tlie  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
caused  by  the  French  and  Indian  war,  no  attempt  at 
settlement  was  made  until  1760,  wlien  Capt.  Samuel 
Robinson,  of  Hard  wick,  Mass.,  who  had  been  over  the 
territor}-  formed  by  this  township  in  the  expeditions  to 
Canada,  joined  with  some  of  his  neiglilwrs  of  TIardwick, 


Amherst  and  Sunderland  in  Massachusetts,  and  pur- 
chased titles  of  the  original _  proprietors,  with  a  \iew  to 
settlement.  The  first  company  arrived  in  June  of  that 
year.  Others  speedily  followed,  so  that  during  the  next 
few  years  there  was  a  steady  influx  of  hardy  pioneers, 
not  only  to  this  but  also  to  adjoining  townships.  Capt. 
Robinson  seems  to  have  been  a  leader  in  this  movement, 
and  gave  advice  and  direction  to  the  new  settlers.  It  is 
said  that  he  advised  them  to  locate  according  to  reli- 
gious preference  ;  the  Congregationalists  in  Bennington, 
the  Baptists  in  Shaftsbnry,  the  Episcopahans  in  Arling- 
ton, and  those  of  no  preference  in  Pownal.  Whether  by 
Robinson's  direction  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  towns  r 
were  settled  in  this  manner,  and  these  peculiarities  still  | 
exist  in  a  marked  degree.  , 

Most  of  the, towns  in  the  county  increased  in  popula- 
tion A'ery  rapidly,  though  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
their  exact  standing  until  the  first  census  in  1791,  when 
Pownal,  Sandgate  and  Rupert  had  more  people  than  in 
1870,  and  some  other  towns  nearly  as  many.  From  the 
best  data  we  can  procure,  it  appears  that  Bennington,  in 
1777,  had  a  population  of  altout  2,000,  and  was  then, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  most  important  town 
in  the  State,  PoM'nal  and  Shaftsbury  coming  next. 

While  these  people  were  exceedingly  busy  in  making 
to  themselves  homes  in  the  wilderness,  the  proclamation 
of  the  acting  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in 
December,  1763,  claiming  this  territory  as  belonging  to 
that  province,  and  that  these  people  were  all  trespassers, 
fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky. 
Gov.  Wentworth^was  at  once  appealed  to  as  the  gi'antor 
of  the  lands,  and  he  immediately  issued  a  counter  proc- 
lamation, which  for  a  time  allayed  the  fears  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  as  the  territory 
was  then  called.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
contest  was  renewed  with  exceeding  bitterness,  and 
lasted  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
This  contest  most  intimately  affected  the  people  of  Ben- 
nington County,  from  its  exposed  situation  on  the  New 
York  frontier.* 

Ethan  Allen,  who  came  to  the  grants  from  Connecti- 

*  Foi-  an  ac'couTit  of  tlicse  difficulties  see  tlie  Vermont  State  liistory. 


cut,  was  employed  to  defend  tlie  suits  brought  against 
the  settlers  by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  while  in 
Alban}'  was  approached  hy  the  York  leaders,  avIio  tried 
at  first  to  intimidate,  and  afterwards  to  bribe  him  with 
smooth  words  and  promises.  Neither  course  was  suc- 
cessful, Allen  tolling  them  that  ''The  gods  of  the  val- 
leys are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills."  When  asked  his 
meaning,  he  rej^lied,  '"Come  up  to  Bennington,  and  we 
will  show  you  what  it  means." 

Allen  was  well  calculated  to  l)ecome  the  leader  of  the 
••  Green  Mountain  Boj^s."  Of  large  stature  and  im- 
mense strength,  bold  and  defiant,  to  whom  fear  and 
weariness  were'  alike  strangers,  he  at  once  became  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  his  friends  and  a  terror  to  Ids  ene- 
mies. His  word  was  law 
with  the  settlers,  and  his 
counsel  was  alwa^ys  sought 
in  times  of  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty.  And  yet  beneath 
a  rough  exterior  he  pos- 
sessed a  remarkably  ten- 
der heart.*  At  one  time 
the  sheriff  of  Albanj-  Coun- 
ty, in  which  this  portion  of 
the  grants  was  claimed  to 
be,  summoned  a  posse  of 
over  700  armed  militia, 
and  accompanied  by  manj' 
of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Albany,  determined  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants. 
The}-  went  to  the  farm  of 
Jas.  Breakenridge,  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town  of  Bennington,  but  the  set- 
tlers had  received  word  of  their  approach,  and  had  as- 
seml)led  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  well 
armed.  These  men  were  disposed  aliout  the  woods  on 
the  premises,  so  that  their  exact  lunnber  could  not  be 
ascertained  by  the  sheriff's  party,  though  tliej'  man- 
aged to  create  the  impression  tliat  they  were  very  nu- 
merous. Fifteen  or  twenty  were  also  j^osted  in  the 
house,  which  was  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  muskets. 
A  demand  for  them  to  siu'i-cndcr  was  made  by  tlie  sheriff, 

•  A  single  anecdote  will  illustrate.  In  May,  1780,  two  daughters  of 
Eldad  Taylor,  of  Sunderland,  aged  seven  and  four  years,  wandered  into 
the  forest  and  liecamc  lost.  As  soon  as  their  absenee  was  discovered, 
search  was  made  for  them  by  their  parents,  hut  without  avail.  The 
neighbors  were  summoned,  and  the  search  proloni^ed  tbroush  the  niiiht, 
with  no  success.  The  next  d.-iy  help  was  obtained  from  the  neighlior- 
ing  towns,  .md  the  search  continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
I  day,  when,  by  previous  agreement,  all  returned,  and  still  no  traces  of 
the  lost  children.  The  tired  woodsmen,  while  deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  nfBictcd  parenl.i,  ifave  it  as  their  opinion  that  further ^urch 
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Mhic-h  was  answered  by  groans.  He  seized  an  axe  and 
started  for  the  door,  but  a  voice  from  within  warned 
him  that  the  first  blow  should  ])e  the  signal  for  his  death. 
At  the  same  time  the  demonstrations  from  the  men 
posted  in  the  woods  caused  the  sheriff's  men  to  begin  to 
stampede,  and  he  reluctanth' gave  up  the  attempt.  Sim- 
ilar attempts  were  made  in  other  quarters,  with  like 
results. 

Altercations  between  the  opposing  parties  were  quite  ' 
frequent.    John  Munroe,  a  New  York  justice  of  the  [ 
peace,  living  near  the  line  of  Shaftsbur}',  with  some  of| 
his  dependents,  surprised  and  captured  Capt.  Baker  in  | 
Arlington^  wounding  Baker,  his  wife  and  child.  Baker 
was  taken  into  a  sleigh  and  driven  rapidly  towards  Al- 
bany-.   Word  was  sent  to 
-^j.  Bennington  of  the  cap- 

ture, and  ten  men  at  once 
started  in  pursuit.  The 
captors  were  overtaken  be- 
fore reaching  the  Hudson, 
and  Baker,  half  dead  M  ith 
loss  of  blood,  was  taken 
back  to  his  family  in  Ar- 
lington. Notwithstanding 
these  frequent  personal  en- 
counters, there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  When  a  person  who 
openly  sympathized  with 
the  Yorkers  was  arrested, 
and  tried  after  the  rude 
fashion  of  the  time,  the 
sentence  of  the  committee 
was  sometimes  punishment,  l)ut  generally  the  "beech 
seal,"  which  was  defined  in  the  language  of  that  day  as 
"stripes  with  twigs  of  the  wilderness,  well  laid  on." 
One  offender  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  chair  to 
the  sign  of  the  Catamount  Tavern  in  Bennington,  there 
to  remain  two  hours  subject  to  the  taunts  and  derisions 
of  the  multitude.  The  siyn  of  tliis  tavern  was  a  hutre 
catamount's  skin  stuffed,  raised  on  a  pole  20  feet  higli. 
witii  teeth  grinning  towards  New  York.  Tiiis  tavern 
was  ii  l";iiiK)us  resort  in  those  days,  and  in  it  the  Council 

would  be  useless.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  tlio  children  could  then 
1)C  alive,  and  many  of  them  had  pressing  duties  at  home.  At  this  junc- 
ture I'.than  Allen,  who  had  been  considting  with  the  i)arcnts,  niountt-d  a 
stump  and  commanded  attention.  With  tears  streaming  down  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks,  he  asked  the  men  l)efore  hiin  to  make  one  more 
effort,  to  make  the  case  of  these  heart-broken  parents  their  own,  and 
not  to  give  up  as  long  as  there  was  a  remote  i)ossil)ility  of  success. 
The  appeal  was  irresistible;  every  man  at  once  |)reparcd  for  another 
effort,  and  before  darkness  again  shut  down  \i\»m  the  nuiuntains.  ihc 
children  were  restored  to  their  overjoyed  parents. 
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of  Safety  used  frequentlj-  to  meet,  and  here  the}-  were  hi 
session  during  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  1777.  The 
old  tavern  was  standing  as  late  as  18G0,  but  was  burned 
down  in  that  year  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiar}-. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  for  independence  swal- 
I  lowed  up  all  minor  contests.  While  New  York  was 
I  rather  slow  to  adopt  the  patriot  cause,  and  man}-  of  her 
people  remained  Loj-alists,  the  Green  Mountain  Bo^'s 
were  eager  to  join  the  ranks  against  the  common  foe. 
The}-  had  an  efficient  militia  organization,  read}'  for  ser- 
vice at  a  moment's  warning,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  first  aggressive  movement  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, VIZ.,  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  should  have  originated  among 
the  Green  Mountains. 

That  the  plan  of  taking  these  forts  originated  in  the 
grants  is  proved  b}-  a  letter  from  John  Brown  of  Pitts- 
field,  to  Dr.  Warren  and  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston, 
dated  at  Montreal,  March  29,  1775.  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Safety,  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  people  of  that 
j  Province.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Brown's 
letter : — 

"One  thing  I  must  mention,  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  The  fort  at  Ticonderoga  must  be  seized  as  soon 
as  possible,  should  hostilities  be  commenced  by  the 
king's  troops.  The  people  on  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  have  engaged  to  do  this  business,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  the  most  proper  persons  for  the  job. 
This  will  effectually  curb  this  Province,  and  all  the  troops 
that  may  be  sent  here." 

Brown  had  passed  through  Bennington  on  his  way  to 
Canada,  and  it  seems  the  people  had  communicated  to 
him  their  plans,  which  must  have  been  made  in  1774,  or 
very  early  in  1775.  The  plan  was  not  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution,  for  Allen,  in  his  narrative  of  it,  says  : 
"While  these  matters  were  deliberating,  a  committee 
from  the  Council  of  Connecticut  arrived  at  Bennington 
with  advice  and  directions  to  carry  into  execution  the 
surprise  of  these  garrisons,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  lake,  which  was  done  without  loss  of  time." 
The  committee  from  Connecticut  raised  39  men  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  on  their  way,  and  relied  on  the 
grants  to  furnish  the  balance  of  the  men  and  the  leader. 
Tlie  header  was  ready,  and  the  men  had  only  to  be  sum- 
moned.*   AVithin  tlu'ce  days  Allen  had  gathered  liis  little 

♦-force,  and  was  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  60  miles 
from  his  starting  point. 

F^arly  in  1 776  the  British  sent  large  reinforcements  to 

1  Canada,  which  enabled  them  to  take  the  oflensive,  and 
•  For  an  account  of  this  movement.Bec  page  241. 


soon  the  Americans  lost  all  they  had  gained  in  that  coun- 
try, and  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts  on 
Lake  Champlain.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under 
Warner,  formed  the  rear-guard  in  the  disastrous  retreat, 
and  saved  our  army  from  total  destruction.  Warner's 
regiment  was  mostly  from  Bennington  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  Gen.  Burgoyne  took  command 
of  a  large  and  finely  equipped  body  of  veteran  soldiers 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  control  of  the  lake,  and  open- 
ing up  communication  with  Gen.  Howe  on  the  Hudson, 
and  thus  cutting  the  American  Colonies  in  twain.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  which  should  have  proved 
a  bar  to  their  progress,  was  rendered  untenable  through 
failure  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  to  fortify  Mount  Defiance,  which 
commanded  the  fort,  and  the  American  army  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  Their  retreat  was  covered,  and  the 
army  saved  from  total  rout,  by  the  rear-guard  under  Cols. 
Warner  and  Francis,  who  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  desper- 
ate fight  at  Hubbardton.  The  check  to  the  British  was 
but  temporary ;  the  Americans,  being  greatly  outnum- 
bered, retreated  to  Manchester,  while  the  enemy  kept  oh 
the  west  side  of  the  Taconic  Mountains  towards  the  Hud- 
son. Burgoyne  issued  a  pompous  proclamation  calHng 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  grants  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  king,  in  which  case  he  would  aflTord 
them  protection  ;  but  if  they  would  not  submit,  he  threat- 
ened to  let  loose  upon  them  his  Indian  allies,  of  which 
he  had  a  large  number.  The  only  effect  this  proclama- 
tion had  on  the  settlers  was  to  cause  the  flight  of  all 
north  of  Manchester,  very  few,  if  any,  asking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British.  A  little  later  (Aug.  20th)  Bur- 
goyne wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  The  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled  and  almost  unknown 
during  the  last  war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active  and 
most  rebellious  race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs  like  a 
gathering  cloud  on  my  left." 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  grants,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
not  only  from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  liut  also 
from  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  all  other  states  or 
nations.  The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
Council  of  Safety,  composed  of  a  few  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  State,  which  council  first  assembled  at  Manches- 
ter, and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Bennington.  The  first 
question  to  be  met  by  the  council  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  — the  defence  of  the  State  from  the  victorious  army 
of  Burgoyne.  Their  only  protection  was  the  depleted 
regiment  of  rangers  under  Col.  Warner,  and  the  scat- 
tered and  poorly-armed  militia.  To  put  this  militia  in 
the  field  it  was  necessary  to  raise  quite  a  sum  of  money, 
an  article  which  the  settlers  did  not  possess  to  any  great 
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extent.  After  due  deliberation,  the  conncil  adopted  the 
bold  measure  of  confiscating  the  propei-t}-  of  all  Tories, 
which  plan  proved  successful,  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  b}- the  other  colonies.    Between  August,  1777, 

j  and  October,  1786,  the  council  and  State  confiscated 
Tory  property  to  the  amount  of  £190,433.  This  served 
the  twofold  purpose  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  patriots 
and  detemng  the  wavering  from  joining  the  British. 

An  urgent  appeal  was  also  sent  to  New  Hampshire  for 
aid,  and  Gen.  Stark  was  soon  on  the  way  with  700  New 
Hampshire  militia. 

By  the  last  of  July,  Burgoyne  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  but  his  communication 
with  his  base  of  supplies  on  the  lake  was  over  a  rough 
and  difficult  road,  and  his  army  soon  began  to  suffer  for 
want  of  provisions  and  horses.  To  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty, and  also  to  punish  the  people  of  the  rebellious 
grants,  he  sent  a  strong  force  to  Bennington  to  capture 
a  quantity  of  stores  which  had  been  gathered  there. 
His  instructions  to  Baum,  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion, were  :  "Obtain  horses,  for  your  dragoons  ;  send  me 
1,300  horses  ;  seize  Bennington  ;  cross  the  mountains  to 

'  Rockingham  and  Brattleborough  ;  try  the  aflTections  of 

^  the  countrj" ;  take  hostages ;  meet  me  a  fortnight  hence 

!  at  Albany."    Baum's  force  consisted  of  1,500  men,  a 

!  large  proportion  being  veteran  troops,  with  two  field- 
pieces,  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  Tories  and  In- 
dians.   Stark  had  imder  his  command  the  New  Hamp- 

j  shire  militia,  a  small  body  of  Berkshire  County  (Mass.) 

I  militia,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Simonds,  and  the 
Vermont  militia.    The  number  of  the  latter  will  never 

i  be  known,  as  very  many  of  them  went  into  the  battle 
"on  their  own  hook,"  armed  with  muskets,  fowling- 
pieces,  and  even  with  scythes  and  axes,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter weapons.  His  whole  effective  force,  however,  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  enemy. 

Baum  set  out  on  his  expedition  August  13th,  and  met 
with  little  opposition  until  he  reached  the  vicinity  of 

!  Bennington,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  Here  the 
eWdences  of  serious  opposition  became  so  strong  that 

'  he  determined  to  fortify  liimself  in  a  strong  position,  and 
send  back  for  reinforcements.  He  spent  the  night  of  the 
14th  and  all  day  the  15th  in  erecting  breastworks  and 
strengthening  his  position,  which  was  well  chosen  on  tiie 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  which  was  protected  in  front  and 
on  the  right  flank  by  the  Waloorasac  River,  while  exten- 
sive forests  were  on  the  left  and  in  the  rear.  Stark, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  encamped  on  tlic 
night  of  the  13th  about  two  miles  from  Baum,  on  the 
road  towards  Bennington.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  but  a 


heavy  rain  set  in  which  lasted  all  day  and  precluded  all ! 
oflTensive  operations  except  slight  skirmishing.  The 
morning  of  the  16th  dawned  without  a  cloud  in  the  skj-, 
and  Stark  was  early  on  the  move.  Arriving  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
British,  who  were  now  in  plain  sight,  he  halted  his  men, 
and  pointing  to  the  redoubt,  said  :  "  There  are  the  red- 
coats, boys,  and  they  are  ours,  or  to-night  Molly  Stark 
sleeps  a  widow." 

Stark  was  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  Congress, 
which,  during  his  absence  from  the  army  on  a  recruiting 
expedition,  had  advanced  several  officers  of  inferior 
rank  to  be  his  superiors,  causing  his  retirement.  No 
doubt  his  peculiar  situation  made  him  desperate,  and  he 
was  fully  determined  to  win  the  battle  or  die  in  tlie  at- 
tempt. His  plan  of  battle  was  to  engage  the  cnemj"  on  ' 
all  sides  at  once,  and  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  the 
thick  forests  enabling  him  to  make  the  proper  disposition 
of  his  troops.  Col.  Nichols,  with  200  men,  made  a  wide 
detour  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemj'  by  the  left  flank, 
and  Col.  Herrick,  with  300  men,  made  the  same  move- 
ment on  the  right.  Meanwhile  Stark,  with  the  main 
body,  kept  up  a  show  of  advancing  in  front,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  enem}'  and  allow  the  flanking  parties 
to  get  in  position.  It  was  tliree  o'clock  when  the  two 
detachments  met  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  the  pre- 
concerted signal  of  attack  was  given,  and  the  advance  , 
made  from  all  sides.  The  outtying  bodies  of  Tories  and  ! 
Indians  were  soon  driven  off  or  captured,  and  tlie  struggle 
for  the  redoubt  began.  It  was  a  desperate  fight,  between 
raw  militia  on  the  one  hand  and  disciplined  troops,  pro- 
tected by  breastworks  defended  by  cannon,  on  tlie  other. 
The  final  assault  was  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  for  the 
British  would  not  give  up  until  overcome  by  brute  force. 
Stark,  wiio  had  been  at  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  in  several  engagements  in  the  French  war,  said  in 
his  report,  that  it  lasted  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest 
engagement  he  ever  saw.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  ! 
valor  of  the  patriots.  Stark  wrote:  "Had  each  man 
been  an  Alexander  or  a  Charles  of  Sweden,  he  could  not 
have  behaved  more  gallantly." 

The  victory  was  complete.    Nearly  all  the  British  were 
killed  or  captured  ;  seven  hundred  prisoners  were  sent  | 
under  guard  to  Bennington  ;  the  wounded  were  l)eing 
cared  for,  and  the  spoils  of  victory  gathered.    Some  of 
the  militia  who  lived  in  the  vicinit}-,  had  started  for  i 
home  ;  others,  hungry  and  tired  out,  were  jjreparing  a  . 
hasty  meal  or  lying  down  to  rest,  wlien  tlie  noise  of 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in  lV(;nt.    Breyman  was  on  tiie 
way,  with  1,000  fresh  troops  and  witii  cannon  for  tlie 
relief  of  Baum.    It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  tlie  tired 
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pati-iots  gathered  for  another  struggle.  They  waited  for 
no  orders,  but  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Broy- 
man.  Here  a  desperate  struggle  was  going  on.  The 
cannon  of  the  British  were  taken  and  retaken,  aud  the 
militia  were  finall}-  driven  back  step  by  step.  Defeat 
seemed  inevitable.  At  this  moment  word  passed  along 
the  line  that  Warner  had  come.  His  regiment  of  ran- 
gers, which  had  been  reduced  to  120  men  at  Hubbardton, 
had  been  stationed  at  Manchester.  Learning  that  there 
was  likel}'  to  be  an  engagement  at  Bennington,  they 
hastened  to  the  field,  and  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  brave  men  who  had  borne  the  liurden  of  the  liglit 
fell  back  and  gave  them  room.  Their  well-directed  vol- 
ley carried  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  soon  on  their  way  back  to  tlie  Hudson.  Their 
retreat  became  a 
rout,  and  but  for 
the  darkness  most 
if  not  all  of  theui 
would  have  been 
cai)tured.  It  was. 
indeed,  a  glorious 
da}'  for  .Stark,  for 
A'ermont,  and  for 
the  cause  of  in- 
dependence. Bur- 
govne  lost  nearly 
one -fourth  of  las 
men.  and  the  rest 
became  dispirited. 
His  Indian  allies 
forsook  him.  the 
Tories  ceased  to  flock  to  lii.s  standard,  and  his  subse- 
quent surrender  was  only  a  (juestion  of  time.  Tlie 
American  cau.se,  wiiich  had  been  enveloped  in  gloom 
from  disasters  on  every  hand,  from  this  day  grew  brighter 
to  the  perfect  day. 

As  the  line  has  been  since  run,  this  battle  occurred  on 
the  soil  of  New  York,  though  there  were  very  few,  if 
any,  New  York  men  engaged  in  it,  unless  they  were  loy- 
alists who  joined  the  British.  All  the  settled  towns  in 
Bennington  County  wen;  well  represented  in  the  liattle, 
but  the  exact  number  will  never  be  known,  as  the  militia 
had  no  thorough  organization.  Beimington,  however, 
had  two  enrolled  companies  in  the  engagement.  Capt. 
Samuel  Robin.son's  muster-roll,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
contained  7G  names  ;  the  roll  of  Capt.  Elijah  Dewey's 
company,  which  was  also  present,  has  not  been  pre- 
served. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  ten'itorv  was  relieved  from  tlie 
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were  warded  otf  by  stratagem.  Vermont  was  refused 
representation  in  the  Continental  Congress.  She  would 
not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  either  New  York  or 
New  Hampshire,  but  was  really  independent  of  all  the 
world.  Takino-  advantage  of  this  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs,  the  British  sought  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
leaders  in  the  new  State,  either  for  the  puqjose  of  join- 
ing the  British  cause,  or  at  least  to  keep  neutral.  This 
idea  was  encouraged  on  the  part  of  Allen,  Warner,  and 
some  of  the  other  leaders,  but  was  kejit  a  profound 
secret  from  the.  people  at  large.  In  thi.s  waj',  for  three 
years,  the  country  was  protected  IVom  a  second  invasion 
from  Canada,  though  their  action  in  tlu;  matter  has  been 
severely  condemned  by  some  persons,  who  think  they 
see  treason  in  such  conduct.    The  general  verdict  of 

histoiy,  however, 
is  that  there  were 
no  stancher  pa- 
triots in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  than 
the  old  leaders  in 
V  ermont,  of  whom 
Bennington  Coun- 
ty furnished  much 
the  larger  portion. 

The  fii'st  church 
in  Vermont  was 
organized  in  Ben- 
nington in  1762, 
but  was  formed  bj' 
' '  separatists"  from 
the  Congregational 
churches  iu  llurdwick,  Siuiderhind  and  Westfield,  Mass. 
Many  of  the  dissenters  migrated  to  the  new  colony,  and 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Bennington,  with 
Rev.  Jedediali  Dewey  of  the  Westfield  Church  as  pas- 
tor, was  the  result.  TIk'  church  grew  strong  and  pros- 
perous under  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Dewe}',  who  re- 
mained its  pastor  until  his  decease  in  1778.  In  1765 
a  remarkable  revival  .occurred,  and  similar  ones  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  '^he  first  ''meeting-house,"  50  feet 
b}'  40,  with  a  porch  20  feet  square,  was  built  in  1765 
l)}-  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  aided  ))y  individual  sub- 
scriptions. In  this  primitive  church  occurred  many  in- 
tei'csting  jueetings  and  events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  church.  This  church  was  in  old  Benning- 
ton, now  called  Bennington  Centre. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  the  State  was  organized  in 
Sliaftshury  in  1768.  Subsequently  three  other  Baptist 
churches  were  organized  in  this  town,  all  more  or  less 


danger  of  invasion  b}-  the  enemy.    Subsequent  attempts  |  nourishing,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
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Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  held  meetings  in 
Arlington  as  early  as  1764,  though  no  church  was  erected 
until  1786,  and  that  was  not  completed  until  1803. 
Churches  of  this  denomination  were  also  organized  at 
Manchester  and  Sandgate  at  an  early  day,  and  later  at 
Bennington.  Rev.  Abraham  Brownson  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Arlington  for  23  j-ears.  Methodist  churches 
have  been  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  in  Ben- 
nington and  several  other  towns. 

Common  schools  were  established  in  the  several  towns 
in  the  county  immediately  after  their  settlement.  Clio 
Hall,  tlie  first  academy  in  the  State,  was  incorporated 
at  Bennington  in  1780.  It  flourished  for  several  ^^oars, 
and  afterwards  gave  place  to  Union  Academy,  which 
was  incoq^orated  in  1817.  Dorset  Grammar  School 
was  incoi-porated  in  1804,  and 
Dorset  Academy  in  1807. 
Arlington  Academy  was  in- 
corporated in  1817.  Mount 
Anthony  Seminary  was  estab- 
lished at  Bennington  at  a  later 
date,  and  is  still  doing  a  good 
work,  though  the  otl:ers  men- 
tioned have  all  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1829  Burr  Seminarv  was 
incorporated  at  Manchester, 
receiving  its  name  from  Joseph 
Burr,  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
left  Si 0,000  for  its  endow- 
ment, provided  the  citizens  of 
the  town  would  contribute  a 
like  amount  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  This  amount 
was  secured,  and  a  substantial  stone  building  erected. 
In  1849  Josiah  Burton  left  $10,000  for  the  endowment 
of  a  female  department.  The  school  at  the  outset  was 
designed  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  students.  Rev.  Dr.  Lj-man 
Coleman,  who  is  still  living,  was  the  first  principal. 
The  school  has  generally  been  very  prosperous,  and 
has  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  good,  its  graduates  being 
scattered  all  over  the  countr}',  many  of  whom  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  the  various  wulks  iu  life. 

The  people  of  this  county  have  been  generally  law- 
abiding,  and  there  have  been  but  two  cases  of  capital 
punishment  in  its  history.  The  first  person  executed 
was  David  Redding,  a  notorious  Tor}-,  wlio  canied  on 
his  operations  in  aid  of  tlie  Britisli,  until  they  could  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  sturdy  patriots.  There  wns  no  law 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  they  were  a  l.nv  unio 
themselves.  All  power  was  lodged  in  liic;  loc'il  com- 
mittees of  safety,  and  before  one  of  tliese  Redding^was 
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brought.  A  jury  of  six  men  was  empanelled  and  the 
evidence  heard.  His  guilt  was  proved  bej-ond  a  doubt, 
and,  the  verdict  being  against  him,  he  was  sentenced 
by  the  committee  to  be  hung,  and  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion fixed.  A  large  crowd  from  the  surrounding  counti}- 
assembled  to  see  the  sentence  carried  out,  and  the 
feeling  against  him  was  very  bitter.  After  the  gallows 
had  been  erected  and  he  was  brought  out,  John  Burn- 
ham,  a  3'oung  lawyer  from  Connecticut,  arrived,  and, 
learning  the  manner  of  his  trial  and  conviction,  protested 
against  his  execution,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
tried  by  a  jnvy  of  onl}'  six  men,  while  every  principle  of 
law  required  the  jury  should  be  composed  of  twelve  men. 
The  people  did  not  relish  such  fine  distinctions  of  law, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  be  hung  at  once.  Ethan 
Allen,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  captivity  in  England, 
mounted  a  stump  and  demand- 
ed attention.  He  advised  the 
people  to  return  peaceably  to 
their  homes,  and  to  assemble 
again  on  a  certain  day  and 
they  should  witness  an  execu- 
tion, for  if  Redding  was  not 
hung  at  that  time  he  would  be 
himself.  A  jury  of  twelve  men 
was  summoned,  and  Redding 
again  tried  and  found  guilty, 
and  hung  June  11,  1778. 

Archibald  Bates  of  Shafts- 
bury  was  hung  at  Bennington 
iu  1839  for  shooting  his  sister-in-law  without  provoca- 
tion.   Fifteen  thousand  people  witnessed  his  execution. 

T<  )\VNS. 

Bennington.  —  Among  the  first  settlers  of  Bennington 
are  included  the  names  of  many  who  were  prominent  in 
the  earl}-  history  of  the  State.  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson, 
Peter  and  Eleazer  Ilarwood,  Samuel  and  Timothy  Pratt, 
Leonard  and  Samuel  Robinson,  John  Fassett,  Joseph 
SafTord,  John  Smith,  Jolm  Bunihaui,  Bt'uj.  Rudd, 
Elisha  Field,  Samuel  Montague,  James  Breakenridge, 
Ebenezer  Wood,  Samuel  and  Oliver  Scott,  and  Joseph 
"Wickwire  were  among  the  immigrants  of  17G1.  Tlie 
first  child  born  w:is  Px'nj.  Ilarwood,  .Ian.  12,  1762, 
who  li\  ed  in  town  uiilil  his  dcnlli,  -Ian.  22,  l.s.')l.  Among 
latca"  arri\als  wc!rt;  Stei)lie:i  and  .lonas  l'"ay,  also  .bjseph 
and  David  Fa}-,  (ien.  El)enezcr  Wnlbi  idgc,  jS'atlian  Clark, 
Col.  Seth  Warner,  Gen.  Etliiin  Allen,  (iov.  I.saae  Ticli- 
enor.  Col.  Samuel  Herriek  and  Natiianiel  Fillnioro. 
Tlic  latter  was  <rrandfaliier  of  tiu;  late  I'lcsideiil  I'  ilhnore. 
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Anthony  Haswell  was  an  early  settler  anil  established 
the  old  '-Vermont  Gazette  "  in  1783,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  him  and  his  son  John  C.  Haswell  until  1849. 

i  Moses  Robinson  was  governor  of  the  State  in  1789, 
having  previously  been  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 

\  Court.  He  was  also  elected  senator  in  Congress  on  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1791.  Jonathan 
Robinson  was  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
1801  to  1807,  when  he  was  elected  United  States  senator. 
Isaac  Tichenor  was  chief  justice  in  1791,  United  States 
senator  in  179G,  governor  of  the  State  from  1  797  for  ten 
successive  ^^ears,  and  again  in  1808,  and  senator  in 
Congress  from  1814  to  1821,  besides  filling  several  other 
offices.  He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  popularity,  and 
held  the  office  of  governor  when  all  the  other  State 
offices  belonged  to  the  opposite  political  party.  Nathan 
Clark  was  an  early  settlor  of  great  influence.  He  was 
often  chairman  of  the  C(jmmittee  of  safisty,  and  was 

'  speaker  of  the  first  State  legislature.  John  S.  Robinson 
was  governor  of  the  State  in  1853,  and  at  a  later  period 

I  Hiland  Hall  served  as  governor  and  also  as  representa- 
tive in  Congi'css.    He  Li  still  living  at  an  advanced  age. 

I  The  principal  village  in  town,  for  the  first  50  j^ears  of 
its  histor}-,  was  Bennington  Centre,  and  here  was  sitU' 
ated  the  court-house,  jail,  first  church,*  &c.  The  fine 
water-power  one  mile  east  of  this  village,  however, 
began  to  attract  settlers,  and  soon  the  east  village, 
called  Algiers,  outgrew  its  more  pretentious  neighbor  on 
the  hill.    For  the  past  30  years  nearly  all  the  business 

•  This  church  was  used  as  barracks  for  Hessian  prisoners  after  the 
battle  of  Bennington. 

t  One  of  the  most  remarkable  murder  trials  on  record  was  licld  in 
Manchester  in  1819.  Stephen  and  Jesse  Boom  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  their  brother-in-law,  Russell  Colvin,  and  were  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  The  supposed  murder  occurred  seven  years  before, 
j  and  the  evidence  against  them  at  the  outset  was  entirely  circumstantial 
and  of  the  most  vague  and  meagre  character.  Colvin  was  a  man  of 
weak  intellect,  and  at  times  partial!}'  deranged.  On  these  occasions  he 
would  wander  away  from  home  and  be  gone  sometimes  for  months.  He 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Boorns,  and  quarrels  were  frequent. 
After  one  of  these  quarrels  he  disappeared,  but,  as  this  was  nothing 
unusual,  little  was  said  about  it.  Several  years  jjassed  away  and  he  did 
not  return.  People  began  to  talk  about  the  matter,  and  some  suspicious 
circumstances  were  related.  These  stories  were  enlarged  ujion,  and  an 
uncle  of  Colvin's  wife  dreamed  that  Colvin  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Boorns  and  his  body  buried  in  a  cer- 
tain locality.  The  jjlacc  was  searched,  and  some  bones  found.  An  old 
hat  and  pocket-knife  lielonging  to  Colvin  were  also  found.  This  was 
enough  to  cause  the  wildest  excitement.  The  two  Boorns  were  arrested 
for  murder  and  held  for  trial.  "While  in  jail  they  were  visited  by  sev- 
eral influential  people,  who  told  them  that  their  conviction  was  certain, 
and  that  they  might  as  well  confess,  and  an  effort  would  be  made  for  a 
commutation  of  their  sentence.  Under  tliis  pressure  they  confessed, 
and  told  all  the  details  of  the  murder,  making  them  coincide  with  the 
suspicious  circumstances  brought  up  against  them.  It  was  principally 
on  account  of  this  confession  that  they  were  found  guilty,  as  the  other 


has  been  done  at  tlie  new  village,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  enterprising  villages  in  the 
State.  A  large  amount  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on, 
principally  in  woollen  and  knit  goods.  The  village  of 
North  Bennington  has  two  or  three  cotton  factories,  and 
is  also  a  place  of  considerable  business  importance.  In 
1852  a  terrible  freshet  occurred  at  the  latter  village  by 
the  breaking  away  of  a  pond  or  reservoir  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  village.  Twelve  or  fifteen  buildings  were 
swept  away,  and  one  life  was  lost.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  $50,000. 

In  1877  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Bennington  was  held.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet  were  present, 
and  also  the  governors  of  several  States.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  attended  in  a  body.  The  most  noted 
military  organizations  and  bands  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  were  present,  together  with 
a  regiment  of  Vermont  militia  and  some  companies 
from  New  York,  making  a  very  fine  military  displa}'. 
The  principal  address  was  delivered  b}'  Dr.  Bartlett, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  number  of  guests 
present  is  variously  estimated  at  from  sixt^'  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  quite  severely  taxing  the  hospitality  of 
the  historic  town  ;  but  like  their  heroic  ancestors  100 
3'ears  before,  with  a  little  help  from  their  neighbors,  they 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Bennington  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5,760. 

Manchester,!  unlike  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this 

evidence  proved  entirely  worthless.  They  were  both  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  everybody  Ijelicved  them  guilty.  The  sentence  of  one  of 
them  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  by  the  State  Legislature, 
and  the  other  remanded  to  jail  to  await  his  execution.  As  the  time 
drew  near  he  asked  his  counsel.  Gov.  Skinner  and  Leonard  Sargent, 
afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and  who  is  still  living,  if 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  him.  They  replied  that  there  was  no 
hope.  He  stoutly  affirmed  his  innocence,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
confession,  and  said  that  Colvin  was  still  alive  for  anything  that  he 
knew.  The  counsel  evidently  did  not  place  much  confidence  m  his 
statement,  but  promised  to  do  what  they  could  to  find  Colvin ;  and  a 
notice  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  "  Rutland  Hei-ald,"  a  paper  at  that 
time  of  very  limited  cirei^ation.  This  notice  was  copied  into  the  "  New 
York  Evening  Post,"  and  by  chance  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  living 
in  New  Jerse}'  who  had  seen  a  man  who  lived  with  one  of  his  neighbors 
who  answered  to  the  description  given.  On  returning  home  he  went  to 
see  the  man,  and  from  careful  questioning  became  convinced  that  he 
was  Colvin,  although  he  denied  his  identity.  Word  was  sent  to  Man- 
chester of  the  discovery,  but  Manchester  people  would  not  be  con- 
vinced. A  former  resident  of  Manchester,  who  lived  in  New  York, 
went  to  New  Jersey,  recognized  Colvin,  and  finally  induced  him  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  Manchester,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the 
life  of  an  innocent  m.an,  and  where  he  was  recognized  by  his  old  neigh- 
bors, though  there  were  people  who  would  not  believe  their  own  eyes, 
they  had  been  ~so  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  murder 
was  a  reality.  Colvin  related  so  many  incidents  that  had  previously 
occurred  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  identity. 
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State,  was  first  settled  b}-  people  from  New  York.  They 
purchased  their  titles,  however,  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors, who  ol)taincd  the  grant  of  the  township  from 
Gov.  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire.  It  seems  tliat  a 
party  of  explorers  from  Ameuia,  N.  Y.,  came  up  with 
the  intention  of  settling  in  Salem  in  the  same  State,  but, 
ascending  Equinox  Mountain  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
country,  the}'  were  struck  with  the  beaut v  of  the  vallej'to 
the  east,  which  valley  the}'  subsequently  purchased  and 

'  settled.  Tlic  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  in  17G1.  Among  the  first  comers  were 
Samuel  Rose,  Gideon  Ormsbv,  Jeremiah  French,  Elia- 
kim  AVeller,  Stephen,  James  and  Ezra  Mead,  Benjamin 

j  Purdy,  Samuel  and  Thomas  Soper.  Martin  Powell  and 
William  Marsh  soon  after  joined  them  and  became 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  These  settlers  had  the  same 
trouble  with  New  York  claimants  of  their  lands  as  the 
people  of  the  other  towns,  and  were  just  as  determined 
in  their  resistance.  Manchester  also  furnished  her  quota 
of  men  in  the  Revolutionar}'  war.  Nathan  Smith  was 
an  officer  in  Warner's  first  regiment  of  rangers  ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  regiment  was  recruited  in  this  town.  A 
good  number  also  participated  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton. Among  them  were  John  Roberts  and  his  four 
sons.  Capt.  Nathan  Smith  was  one  of  the  veiy  first 
men  over  the  English  breastworks.  In  1780  Manches- 
ter had  three  companies,  comprising  150  men,  all  of 
ber  fighting  population,  'either  in  the  field  or  ready 
for  service  at  a  moment's  warning.  Among  the  later 
settlers  who  gained  prominence  were  Joel  Pratt,  Robert 
I*ierpoint,  Dr.  P^zra  Isham,  Joseph  Burr,  Nathan  Bur- 
ton, and  Richard  Skinner.  The  latter  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  also  governor  of  the 
State.  In  the  war  of  1812,  34  citizens  of  this  town 
volunteered,  two  of  whom  were  killed. 

For  the  past  20  years  Manchester  has  been  justly- 
celebrated  as  a  summer  resort,  and  has  been  well  patron- 
ized. The  scenerj'  is  fine  and  the  air  cool  and  delightful. 
The  village  is  kept  remarkabl}-  neat,  there  being  plenty 
of  shade  and  three  miles  of  marble  sidewalk.  Aside 
from  the  summer  business,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  of  this  town  is  farming.  The  population  is  about 
1,900. 

Dorset  was  settled  in  17G8  by  Felix  Powell,  Isaac 
Lacey,  Benjamin  Baldwin,  Abraham  Underbill,  John 
Manley  and  George  Page,  the  last  four  being  from  New 
York,  Dea.  Cephas  Kent  kept  a  tavern  during  the  early- 
days,  which  was  a  noted  resort  for  the  patnots.  At  his 
house  in  177')  was  held  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  .several  towns  in  tlie  State,  at  wliich  it  was  resolved 
that  this  State  be  free  and  independent  of  all  the  world. 


Tlierc  were  51  delegates  present,  representing  35  towns. 
Dea.  Kent  had  si.x  sons,  four  of  whom  were  in  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  and  one  of  them  lived  till  1849,  lacking 
only  a  few  days  of  being  100  years  old.  Isaac  Farwell, 
one  of  the  first  children  born  in  town,  is  still  living,  his 
one  hundredth  birthday  being  celebrated  July  14,  1879. 
The  early  settlers  of  this  town  were  distinguished  for 
their  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Jackson  was  [tastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  from 
1793  till  1842,  and  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  or- 
dinary ability,  exerting  a  deep  and  lasting  influence 
upon  the  community. 

The  chiefindustry- of  Dorset,  aside  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits, is  quarrying  and  sawing  marble,  of  which  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  almost  every-  quality,  that  of  the 
Vermont  Italian  quarries  being  the  most  favorably  known. 
This  is  a  light  marble,  striped  with  blue  veins,  and  is 
very  durable  for  out-door  work.  Pure  white  marble  is 
also  found  in  great  abundance.  The  Dorset  marble  is 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  Union,  and  a 
large  quantity  is  sold  every  year.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  2,200. 

.Shaftsbuky  was  settled  in  1763,  the  following  names 
appearing  upon  the  roll  of  the  first  settlers  :  Spencer, 
Cole,  Willoughby,  Clark,  Doolittle,  Waldo,  Burlingame, 
Andrus,  Bearsley,  Downer,  and  INIattison.  Thomas 
Mattison  was  first  town  clerk,  and  held  the  ofliee  for  more 
than  40  years.  He  was  followed  by-  Jacob  Galusha,  and 
he  by-  Hiram  Barton,  the  present  incumlicnt,  making  but 
three  in  1 IG  years.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  Maj. 
Gideon  Olin,  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  State,  chief 
justice  for  four  y-ears,  and  representative  in  Congress  in 
1806  and  1807.  Abram  B.  Olin,  who  was  ai)pointcd 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by-  President  Lincoln,  and  who  died  very  recently,  was  a 
native  of  Shaftsbury.  Jonas  Galusha  was  one  of  the 
older  settlers,  a  captain  in  the  militia,  and  was  present 
at  the  Bennington  battle.  Besides  filling  many  import- 
ant positions  in  the  county-  and  State,  he  was  governor 
for  nine  y-ears. 

Jeremiah  Clark  was  chief  justice,  and  member  of  the 
State  Council.  He  pronounced  the  death  sentence  on 
David  Redding,  the  first  man  executed  in  the  State. 
George  Niles,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  When  100  y-cars  old  he  would  sliow  the 
"  boys"  how  to  mow,  and  ictained  liis  strength  to  a  won- 
derful degree.  David  Millington  was  the  inv(>nt()r  of  the 
system  of  wax  grafting.  The  early  settlers  were  full  of 
patriotism,  and  dealt  in  a  summary  manner  with  the  few 
Tories  in  tlieir  midst.  John  Mumo,  wiio  lived  nenr  the 
west  line  (W  the  town,  accepted  a  commission  inulrr  the 
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New  York  authorities  as  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  was 
never  allowed  to  act  in  his  ofHcial  capacit}^  and  was 
tinally  compelled  to  leave  town.  A  company  of  31  men 
was  raised  iu  this  town  for  ser\ice  iii  the  Kevolutiouary 
war. 

Shaftsbury  has  2,027  inhabitants. 

PuwNAL,  a  to^-.  n  of  1,705  inhabitants,  was  first  settled 
by  a  few  Duteh  squatters  in  1724,  who,  however,  re- 
.  maincd  after  the  town  was  chartered  in  1760,  and  most 
j  of  them  were  successful  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  dis- 
I  possess  them  of  their  lands.    The  real  settlement  under 
j  the  charter  began  in  17G2.    Charles  "Wright  and  his  three 
'  sons,  Samuel,  Josiah  and  Solomon,  were  among  the  first 
settlers.     George  Gardner,  who  came  from  Hancock, 
Mass..  lived  to  be  114  3'ears  of  age.    He  planted  an 
I  orchard  when  he  was  85,  and  enjoj'ed  the  fruit  manj' 
years.    Gen.  Josiah  Wright  became  a  prominent  man  in 
town.    He  was  judge  of  probate  for  13  j-ears,  and  chief 
judge  of  the  county  court  eight  3'ears,  and  member  of 
the  State  council,  ten  years.    His  lirother  Solomon  was 
also  judge  of  the  count}'  court,  and  held  other  offices. 
Thej'  belonged  to  opposite  political  parties,  each  being 
an  acknowledged  leader,  and  the  strife  between  them 
often  waxed  warm,  sometimes  causing  hard  feelings. 
Generally,  however,  the  political  warfare  was  waged  with 
personal  good  feeling,  but  it  lasted  for  many  3'ears.  A 
compan}-  of  soldiers  was  raised  in  this  town  for  service 
during  the  war  of  1812,  commanded  b3'  Capt.  Dan- 
forth. 

Arlington  was  first  settled  in  1762.  The  prominent 
men  among  the  first  settlers  were  Capt.  Jehiel  Hawley, 
Remember  Baker,  Lemuel  Buck,  David  Buck,  Nathan 
Canfield,  Israel  Canfield,  James  Hard,  Zadock  Hard, 
David  Crofut,  Eliakim  Stoddard,  Daniel  Burritt,  and 
Andrew  Burritt.  Jehiel  Hawley  was  a  lo3'alist,  and  sev- 
eral others  were  inclined  in  the  same  direction,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  during  the  Revolution, 
most  of  them  being  driven  from  their  homes  and  their 
propert}'  confiscated.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Matthew 
L3'on,  Joini  Fassett,  Jr.,  and  afterwards  Ethan  Allen, 
moved  into  town  and  took  possession  of  confiscated  prop- 
ert3'.  Chittenden  was  the  first  governor  of  the  State, 
and  held  the  office  19  3-ears.  Matthew  Lyon  was  after- 
wards a  m(!mber  of  Congress.  None  of  the  last  named 
remained  in  town  for  a  great  lengtli  of  time.  After  the 
'  war  was  over,  some  of  the  Tor}'  exiles  returntHl  to  town, 
and  settled  down  into  good  citizens,  while  others  settled 
elsewhere  or  died  in  foreign  lands.  Capt.  Hawle3'  died 
on  Lake  Ciianiplain,  on  his  way  to  Canada.  Nathan 
Canfield  rather  inclined  towards  the  103'alists,  but  he  did 

!  not  leave  the  town  and  was  never  seriously  molested. 

I 


He  had  a  very  large  family  of  children,  and  his  descend- 
ants still  live  in  town.  Abel  Benedict  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
Five  or  six  who  joined  Burgoyne  were  taken  prisoners 
with  him  at  Saratoga.  Notwithstanding  some  of  the 
prominent  men  in  town  were  Tories,  there  were  also 
many  patriots  who  risked  their  fives  for  their  country's  in- 
dependence. Abel  Hawley  kept  a  tavern  here  at  the  time, 
which  was,  as  it  seems,  a  rendezvous  for  both  parties. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  lived  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
recruited  a  company  of  Tories  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Burgo3-ne's  arm3',  and  had  his  head-quarters  here,  secretl}' 
of  course.  After  the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  when  the 
patriots  were  quartered  at  Manchester,  Col.  L3'on,  with  a 
small  force,  proceeded  to  collect  cattle  from  the  Tories 
for  their  subsistence.  Adams  collected  some  of  his  men 
and  hid  in  the  bushes  where  L3'on  and  his  party 
were  to  pass,  and  fired  upon  them  from  his  ambuscade. 
One  man  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  others  fled, 
leaving  the  cattle  to  return  to  their  owners.  Adams 
never  appeared  in  town  again,  and  died  in  Canada,  where 
his  descendants  still  live. 

Arlington  has  a  population  of  1,636. 

Rupert.  —  The  earl}'  settlement  of  this  town  is  some- 
what in  obscurit}',  from  the  fact  that  the  proprietors' 
clerk,  Joseph  Cass,  was  a  noted  Tor3-,  and  ran  away 
with  the  records,  and  they  were  never  recovered.  It  is, 
however,  known  that  Isaac  Blood,  Barnabas  Barnum, 
Amos  Curtis  and  Jonathan  Eastman  settled  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  about  1765.  Aaron  Rising  and  Oliver 
Scott  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  in  1773.  In 
1771  a  settlement  was  made  iu  White  Creek  b}'  persons 
claiming  the  land  under  New  York  authority.  The  New 
Hampshire  grantees  drove  them  off  and  burned  their 
cabins.  The  sheriff  of  Alban}'  County  soon  appeared 
with  an  armed  jjosse  to  arrest  the  rioters,  as  they  were 
termed.  The  settlers,  having  an  intimation  of  the 
sheriff's  purpose,  all  turned  out,  and,  under  the  lead  of 
one  Harmon,  drove  them  off  with  clubs  and  guns.  Upon 
the  advance  of  Burg03'ne  in  1777,  the  settlers  all  fled, 
and  their  homes  w?re  destroyed  b3'  the  Tories  and 
Indians.  In  1780  most  of  them  returned,  and  in  that 
3'ear  David  Sheldon  settled  here,  coming  from  Suffield, 
t!onn.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  town, 
representing  it  13  times  in  the  State  legislature.  He 
was  also  judge  of  the  county  court  for  man3'  3'ears. 
Grove  Moore  and  Josiah  Rising  were  also  prominent 
men.  Israel  Smith  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  though 
he  subsequently  removed  to  Rutland.  He  was  chief 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1797,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1803,  which  office  he  resigned  on  being 
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elected  governor  iu  1807.  Dr.  Josiah  Graves,  the  first 
physician  in  to^n,  was  also  a  county  judge.  Nathan 
Burton  moved  into  town  at  a  later  date.  lie  "was  chief 
judge  of  the  count}-  court  for  several  years.  In  Juuc, 
1785,  Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  petitioned  the  State  legisla- 
ture for  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  copper  coin  for  the 
term  of  two  j  ears,  which  was  granted  ;  and  the  time 
was  subsequent!}'  extended  eight  years.  Quite  a  large 
amount  was  coined  b}-  him,  and  pieces  of  this  coinage 
are  now  s  anetimes  met  with.  This  was  the  first,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  authorized  coinage  of  money 
in  the  State  Rev.  Ichabod  Spencer,  D.  D.,  long  a 
noted  divine  of  Brookh-n,  N.  Y.,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.    Rupert  has  a  population  of  1,017. 

SuxDERLAXD,  a  town  of  553  inhabitants,  was  settled 
in  17G4,  the  names  on  the  first  record  being  Gen.  Gideon 
Brownson  and  Col.  Timothy  Brownson,  Joseph  Bradley, 
Amos  Chipman,  Abner  and  Charles  Evarts,  Abner  Hill, 
and  Reuben  Webb,  nearly  all  being  from  Connecticut. 
Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  also  lived  in  this  town,  the  latter 
for  several  years,  when  he  held  the  office  of  State  treas- 
urer. The  little  building  which  he  used  for  an  office  is 
still  standing.  He  was  also  secretary  for  the  Council  of 
Safct}',  and  an  influential  member  of  that  body.  Timo- 
thy Brownson  was  elected  judge  of  the  countj^  court  in 
1779.    Jeremiah  Evarts,  for  a  long  time  secretaiy  of  the 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  well  known  as  a  Christian  pliilanthropist,  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  where  his  boyliood  was  spent.  He 
was  the  father  of  Hon.  AVilliam  M.  Evarts,  the  present 
Secretary  of  State.  The  people  of  this  town  did  their 
full  share  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  several  of  them 
being  in  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Other  towns  of  Bennington  County  are  :  —  Winhall, 
settled  about  1780,  containing  a  population  of  842  : 
Readsbokough,  a  town  of  828  inhabitants,  settled  as 
early  as  1779  :  Sandgate,  settled  in  1771  ;  po^oulation, 
706  :  Stamford,  the  first  settlement  being  made  by  a 
man  named  Raj^mond,  about  the  year  1777  ;  population, 
633  :  Peru,  settled  in  1773,  chartered  under  the  name  of 
Bromlej',  but  in  1803  given  its  present  name  ;  popula- 
tion, 500  :  Landgrove,  settled  in  17G9  by  Capt.  William 
U tie}' ;  population,  302  :  and  Woodford,  settled  about 
the  j-ear  1779  ;  poi^ulation,  400.  There  are  iron-mines 
in  this  latter  town,  and  a  furnace  for  making  bar-iron 
was  erected  as  eaiiy  as  the  year  1800.  During  Jeff"er- 
son's  administration  a  furnace  was  erected  for  the  manu- 
facture of  anchors  for  war  vessels.  Still  another  fur- 
nace was  afterward  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  bar- 
iron,  but  none  of  them  are  now  in  operation.  Sears- 
burg  and  Glastenbury  have  a  respective  population  of 
235  and  119. 


CALEDO^^^IA  COUNTY. 


BY  HON.  HENRY  CLARK. 


The  county  of  Caledonia,  l^'ing  in  the  north-eastern 
division  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  best  farming  sections, 
and  rich  in  its  manufacturing  enterprise.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Orleans  Count}',  on  the  east  by  Essex 
County,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Connecticut  River,  on 
the  south  by  Orange  County,  and  on  tlu;  west  by  Wash- 
ington and  Lamoille  counties.  It  contains  about  700 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  21,708. 

The  territory  embraced  in  this  county,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  formed  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  In  1781  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Windham,  Windsor  and 
Orange.  Nov.  5,  1792,  Caledonia  County  was  incor- 
porated from  Orange  County,  including  all  that  i)art  of 
the  State  north  of  that  county,  and  extending  so  f^r 


west  as  to  include  Montpelier  and  adjoining  towns.  The 
county  was  organized  Nov.  8,  179G,  and  Danville  made 
the  county  seat,  and  so  remained  until  1856,  when  St. 
Johnsbury  became  the  shire  town.  In  1811  a  re-division 
of  counties  was  made.  Orleans  and  Essex  counties  were 
taken  from  Caledonia  County,  and  six  towns  incorpo- 
rated with  Washington.  The  county  now  consists  of  16 
towns. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  when  this  part  of  Vermont 
was  discovered.  Tlie  Indians  probably  owned  and  oc- 
cupied it  because  of  the  rare  facilities  offered  for  fishing 
and  hunting.  The  St.  Francis  tribe  roam(>d  over  this 
section,  as  far  down  at  least  as  Wiiite  River  Falls, 
although  their  j)rincipal  settlement  was  in  Canada.  They 
had  an  encampment  at  Newbury,  and  cultivated  "the 
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Meadows"  on  the  Great  Ox  Bgw.  Some  of  the  St. 
Francis  tribe  lived  and  died  in  Newbury.  Capt.  John, 
a  noted  chief  of  this  tribes  was  a  firm  friend  of  the 
American  cause,  and  dining  the  Revohitionarj-  war  re- 
ceived a  captain's  commission. 

The  Frencli  war  and  the  fear  of  the  Indians  retarded 
the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River.    In  17G0  no 

j  settlements  were  made  and  no  towns  chartered  on  that 
river  north  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.  In  17G1,  the  towns 
north  of  "Wells  River  were  survej-ed.  The  towns  first 
chartered  by  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  were,  R^-egate,  Sept.  8,  17G3  ;  Barnet,  Sept. 
li'i,  17C3  ;  and  Peacham,  Dec.  31,  1763. 

j     Barnet  was  the  first  town  in  the  count)-  that  was 

;  settled,  Jonathan  Fowler,  Jacob,  Elijah  and  Daniel  Hall 

I  being  the  earliest  settlers  (March  4,  1770).  The  first 
house  built  in  the  county  was  erected  1)}'  the  Hall 
brothers,  near  Stevens  River.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Elijali 
Hall,  was  the  first  child  born,  and  Barnet  Fowler,  son  of 

■  Jonathan  Fowler,  was  probably  the  first  male  child  born 
in  tlie  county.  In  October,  1773,  there  were  15  families 
in  town,  and  in  1775  it  began  to  be  rapidly  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Scotland,  who  soon  composed  the  great 
majoritj-  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war  they  succeeded  in  establishing  churches,  ac- 
cording to  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  emigrants  from 
Scotland  came  and  preached  in  Barnet  and  Ryegate. 
Rev.  Peter  Powers,  pastor  in  Newbur}'  from  1765  to 
1784,  was  probably  the  first  minister  settled  in  the 
count}'.  Rev.  John  "Witherspoon,  D.D.,  visited  Barnet 
and  Ryegate  two  or  three  times,  and  preached  and  bap- 
tized.   On  one  of  these  occasions  he  rode  the  saddle  on 

j  which  his  son  sat  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and 
which  bore  the  mark  of  the  ball  which  killed  him.  In 
1773,  emigrants  from  Scotland,  having  purchased  the 

j  south  half  of  the  town  of  R3'egate,  began  to  make 
settlements  tlierein.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  Aaron  Ilosmer  and  his  family,  who  had  camped  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  two  miles  above  Wells  River,  but 

'  most  of  the  earl}'  settlers  were  Scotch.  Jonathan  Elkins 
selected  a  lot  in  Peacham  in  1774,  and  settled  thereon  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  3'ear. 

Danville  was  chartered  Oct.  27,  1784,  and  a  few  j'cars 
al'terwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Arnold  procured  tlie  charters 

I  of  St.  Johnsbur}',  Lyndon,  Burke  and  Billymead  (now 
Sutton),  and  named  them  for  his  four  sons,  John,  Lyn- 
don, Burk(!  and  AVilliam.  John  was  dead,  and  his  father 
called  the  town  named  for  him,  St.  Johnsbury.  R3'e- 
gate,  Barnet  and  Peacham,  the  towns  first  chartered, 
were  settlecl  b(;fore  tiie  Revolutionary  war.  The  re- 
maining towns  were  chartered  l)et  ween  1780  and  1700. 


In  the  winter  of  1773,  David  Allen  and  James  White- 
law  sailed  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  reaching  Phila- 
delphia Ma}'  24.  They  finally  bargained  with  Rev. 
John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  then  president  of  New  Jersey 
College,  for  land  in  a  section  now  known  as  Rj'egate, 
and  in  November  following,  together  with  James  Hen- 
derson of  New  York,  a  carpenter  and  one  of  their  ship- 
mates, effected  a  settlement  in  that  place. 

They  found  there  a  countrj'man,  John  Hyndman,  who 
with  his  famil}'  had  moved  into  town  a  few  months  be- 
fore and  was  engaged  in  building  a  house,  and  they 
helped  to  complete  it.  Their  houses,  built  of  logs  and 
covered  with  bark,  were  finished  about  Jan.  1,  1774. 
The  remainder  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  making  an 
opening  in  the  Avilderness.  In  Maj'  a  large  accession  to 
the  colony  arrived  from  Scotland.  These  were  men  of 
sterling  worth,  and  some  of  their  descendants  are  among 
the  most  prominent  at  the  present  time. 

In  1774  the  town  received  another  accession  from 
Scotland.  The  next  3'ear  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
commenced,  and  in  consequence  there  were  few  addi- 
tions for  a  number  of  3'ears.  After  peace  was  declared 
the  town  received  man3'  valuable  additions  from  Scot- 
land. In  common  with  the  other  carl3'  settlements  the 
people  were  subjected  to  gi'eat  hardships  and  privations. 

The  town  of  Barnet  from  the  first  took  an  active  part 
in  the  declaration  of  tlie  independence  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment. Alexander  Ilarve}-  represented  the  town  in 
three  conventions  in  1777,  which  declared  the  State 
independent,  and  formed  a  constitution  and  organized  a 
government. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Stevens  famil3^  that  tlie 
town  was  called  Barnet  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
great-grandfather  of  Enos  Stevens,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1688,  came 
from  Barnet,  Eng. 

The  ecclesiastical  histor}'  of  Barnet  is  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  fact  in  its  earl3'  histoiy.  The  compan}'  of 
Perth  and  Sterling,  whose  agent  was  Col.  Alexander 
IIarve3',  agreed  to*bu3'  a  tract  of  land  in  America  in 
order  to  settle  together,  and  have  a  settled  minister 
among  them.  riarve3''s  tract  in  Barnet  was  purchased 
for  them  in  1774  and  settled  earl}'  in  1775  ;  but  the 
Revolutionary  war  checked  the  emigration.  Scotch 
families  from  Ryegate  moved  in  toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  after  which  it  was  rapidly  settled  in  different  parts 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland.  Among  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  people  after  securing  thciir  homes,  was  to 
find  a  minister,  and  John  Cray  of  Ryegate  travelled 
on  foot  140  miles  to  secure  the  services  of  Rev.  Thomas 
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Clark,  a  Scotch  clergyman  belonging  to  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  in  Salem,  N.  Y.  He 
came  and  preached  some  time  in  Barnet  and  Ryegate,  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1775.  He  revisited  these 
towns  two  or  three  times  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Rev.  John  "Withcrspoon,  D.  D.,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey',  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independi  nee,  and  a  member  and  chaplain  of  Congress, 
who  owned  lands  in  Ryegate,  Newburj-,  and  Waldcn, 
and  whose  son  was  settled  in  the  north  part  of  Ryegate, 
visited  that  section  in  1775.  In  1782  he  preached  in 
Ryegate  and  Barnet.  He  visited  that  section  again  in 
178G.  Rev.  Hugh  "White,  a  Scotch  clergy-man,  preached 
in  Ryegate  in  1775.  Rev.  Peter  Powers  of  Newluny 
was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  the  county,  and  remained 
from  17G5  to  1784.  In  1784;  Ryegate  voted  unanimously 
to  choose  the  Presbyterian  form  of  religious  worship. 
So  on  to  this  day  have  the  descendants  of  this  Scotch 
ancestry  continued  to  worship  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  established  b\'  the  fathers.  The  few 
churches  of  this  peculiar  form  are  the  only  distinctive 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Vermont. 

The  town  now  known  as  Danville,  was  originally 
granted  by  New  York,  and  called   Hillsborough ;  a 

j  name  significant  of  this  peculiarly  elevated  and  hilly 
region.  In  issuing  the  Vermont  charter  the  old  name  of 
Hillsborough  was  set  aside.  During  the  earl}-  struggle 
of  the  then  New  Hampshire  Grants  for  a  separate  State 
existence,  the  efforts  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  associates 
were  encouraged  and  assisted  b}  the  French  consul,  then 
at  Boston,  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur.  Allen  and  his 
associates,  wishing  to  show  their  appreciation  of  these 
timely  services,  named  several  townships  in  honor  of  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen.  Danville  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  celebrated  French  admiral,  D'Anville. 

In  ^larch,  1784,  Capt.  Charles  Sias,  with  his  family, 
made  the  first  actual  settlement  in  Danville.  His  wife 
was  the  first  white  w(jman  who  dared  to  breast  the  long 
and  dreary  winter  of  the  unbroken  wilderness.  Mr.  Sias 
came  from  Peacham,  drawing  his  effects  and  family  on  a 
hand-sled.  He  l)rought  with  him  ten  children,  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  snow  was  very  deep  and  the 
way  was  trackless.  The  family  began  tlicir  lal)ors  in 
the  wilderness  bv  tapping  the  maples,  which  stood  thick 
around  them  in  tiu!  groves,  affording  tiiem  sugar  in 

;  abundance,  and  supplying  in  a  great  degree  the  lack  of 
other  food. 

In  the  spring  of  178G  some  50  emigrants  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Esse.v  County,  Mass.,  had  settled  in 
Danville  as  "  Squatters."  The  township  was  cliartered 
October  31st  of  the  .same  jear.    in  the  winter  of  1787 


40  additional  families  came,  and,  from  this  time,  settlers 
came  in  rapidly.  March  20,  1787,  tlie  town  was  organ- 
ized. The  first  child  born  in  town  was  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  and  was  named  Danville  Howard.  In  1789,  so 
rapidl}'  had  emigration  poured  in,  it  was  estimated  there 
were  no  less  than  200  families  in  town,  where,  six  j-ears 
before,  a  solitary  man  sat  himself  down  among  the 
wooded  hills.  The  sufferings  of  that  time  were  very 
severe,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  provision  consequent 
upon  a  so  rapid  increase  of  population.  INIaple  sugar 
formed  the  chief  article  of  food.  Large  quantities  of 
corn  and  other  provisions  were  brought  from  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  nearly-  200  miles. 

Soon  after  the  township  was  granted,  difficulties  be- 
gan to  arise  among  the  settlers  and  the  several  grantees, 
respecting  the  quantity  of  laud  to  which  they-  were  en- 
titled. The  General  Assembly-,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
finally  referred,  issued  a  new  or  "  quieting"  charter  to 
the  proprietors,  Nov.  12,  1802.  This  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  organization  of  the  town  of  Danville,  an  act 
which  has  never  been  extended  to  any  other  town.  Ilard- 
wick  was  first  chartered  in  1780.  Soon  after  Peter  Page 
of  Swanzey-,  N.  H.,  came,  accompanied  hy  a  man  named 
Safford,  and  commenced  a  clearing  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  After  clearnig  two  acres,  both  men  left  discour- 
aged. In  1792,  Mark  Norris  made  the  following  record 
in  a  cei'tain  "  cy-phering  book  "  :  "I  drove  the  first  sleigh 
through  the  woods  from  Deweysburgh  to  Greensborough 
that  was  ever  drove  through  by  man,  to  my  knowing, 
which  was  on  the  4th  of  January-,  1792.  I  moved  into 
Hardwick,  the  first  that  ever  moved  in  to  settle  the 
town,  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1792."  His  cousin, 
Nathaniel  Norris,  soon  followed,  and  Peter  Page,  before 
alluded  to,  returned.  When  he  had  moved  his  family  as 
near  as  he  could  to  his  shanty,  by  the  road,  he  put  on  his 
snow-shoes,  placed  his  wife  and  three  children  (the  young- 
est of  whom  was  put  in  a  bread-trough)  on  a  hand-sled, 
drew  them  to  their  new  home,  and  then  returned  for  his 
goods.  They  lived  a  year  in  tlunr  rude  hovel  witliout 
floor  or  chimney,  building  their  fires  at  one  side,  and 
having  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  He 
Ijrought  all  the  provision  on  his  back,  eitiier  from 
I'eacham,  20  miles  distant,  or  from  Cabot,  8  miles. 
AVater  gruel  was  sometimes  their  only  Kustcnancc.  John 
Page,  the  babe  that  rode  into  Hardwick  in  a  bread- 
trough,  afterwards  removed  to  Westniore.  He  died  at 
Montpelier  in  18.^5,  while  representing  his  town  in  tlic 
Vermont  h-gislaturc.  Peter  Page  the  father  and 
pioneer,  died  in  December,  1852,  aged  83. 

In  1793  three  more  families  moved  into  Hanlwick, 
among  them  an  old  man  named  James  Sinclair,  who  eini- 
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grated  from  Scotland,  settled  in  New  Market,  N.  H.,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  died  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  town. 
A  log  was  dug  out  for  his  coffin,  and  a  slab  split  from 
another  log  was  nailed  or  pinned  on  for  the  cover. 

The  town  of  Lyndon  was  located  in  the  summer  of 
1780,  by  Hon.  Jonathan  Arnold,  Daniel  Gaboon,  and 
Daniel  Owen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  exploring  com- 
mittee of  an  association  of  about  50  of  the  most  enter- 
prising citizens  of  that  cit}'  and  its  vicinity,  to  select 
'  ungranted  territory  for  a  township  in  which  to  settle  a 
colony  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont.  Before  its  charter 
the  territory  selected  was  called  Bestbur}'.  The  town- 
ship appears  to  have  been  the  hunting  and  fishing  ground 
of  the  Indians,  and  many  arrow-points  of  flint,  and  other 
implements  of  stone  were  found  by  the  early  settlers. 

The  town  was  granted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont,  Nov.  2,  1780,  to  Jonathan  Arnold  and  his 
associates, —  in  all  53,  inclusive  of  the  governors  of  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Rev.  James  Manning, 
D.  D.,  of  Providence,  and  others.  The  name  of  Lo  n- 
don was  given  it  in  honor  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  first 
grantee,  Josias  Lj-ndon  Arnold,  who  was  a  native  of 
Pro\^dence,  liberally  educated,  professionall}'  a  lawyer, 
and  also  a  poet.  He  settled  at  St.  Johnsbur}'  at  an  earl}^ 
day,  but  it  is  said  his  social  and  educational  tastes  did 
not  perfectly  harmonize  with  backwoods  life.  He  was 
probably  the  first  lawyer  settled  in  the  present  limits  of 
the  county.  He  died  in  1792,  and  left  a  widow  and 
daughters.  The  widow  *  afterwards  married  Hon.  Charles 
Marsh  of  Woodstock,  and  was  the  mother  of  George  P. 
Marsh,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  foreign  minister. 

The  grant  of  the  townsliip  being  to  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  most  of  its  earlj'  settlers  came  from  that  State 
and  its  vicinitv,  Seekonk  and  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Others 
came  from  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  and  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire  ;  and  some  from  the  interior  of 
New  Hampshire  —  Sandwich,  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
first  settlement  was  begun  by  Daniel  Cahoon,  Jr.  He, 
with  a  few  chosen  men,  made  a  clearing  on  a  right  al- 
lotted to  his  father,  as  original  proprietor,  in  April,  1788. 
The  town  was  organized  July  1,  1791.  There  were  at 
that  time  59  inhal)itants.  In  May,  1793,  Daniel  Cahoon, 
Sr.,  moved  his  family  into  town,  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  log-house  erected  by  his  .son  in  1788.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  original  proprietors  who  settled  in  Lj-n- 
don.    He  died  Sept.  13,  1811,  aged  74  years,  having 

I  •  .She  was  also  tlie  praiidriiotlicr  of  Susan  Lyman,  the  accomplislicd 
wife  of  Vermont's  distitiffiiishoil  statesman  and  senator,  Hon.  George 
F.  Edmunds. 


been  gored  by  a  bull  when  passing  through  a  barnj'ard. 
The  concourse  at  his  funeral  numbered  nearly  900. 

In  1812,  Rev.  Phincas  Peck,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
permanently  settled  as  the  first  minister,  and  a  third  of 
the  ministers'  lot  convej'ed  to  him.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Vermont  where  a  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  was  the  first  settled  town 
minister,  and  accorded  the  charter  grant  of  land.  The 
Caledonia  County  grammar  school  at  Lyndon,  was  in- 
corporated, and  the  building  erected,  in  1831.  Lyndon 
has  furnished  more  resident  members  of  Congress  than 
any  town  in  the  State,  having  had  five  gentlemen  in  the 
National  Legislature  ;  viz.,  William  Cahoon,  Benjamin 
F.  Deming,  Isaac  Fletcher  and  Thomas  Bartlett,  Jr., 
besides  Charles  W.  Willard  of  Montpelier,  a  native  of 
Ljmdon,  who  was  in  Congress  for  six  3'ears. 

There  is  very  little  peculiar  in  the  organization  and 
settlement  of  Peacham,  whose  even  plane  of  histor}''  has 
given  it  the  reputation  of  a  staid  and  substantial  New 
England  town.  Its  devotion  to  education  has  been  one 
of  its  marked  characteristics,  which  has  honored  her  and 
blessed  the  world.  Peacham  received  its  corporate  ex- 
istence from  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dec.  31,  1763.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  was  held  in  Hadlej',  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1764. 
At  this  time,  the  machinery  of  the  town  was  put  in 
working  order,  but  the  power  to  propel  it  was  in  London, 
while  the  chief  overseer  had  his  residence  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  For  nearly  20  years  after  this,  the  town  re- 
mained in  almost  unbroken  silence.  The  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  arising  from  the  contested  claims 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  and  the  American 
Revolution,  retarded  its  growth.  A  few  inhabitants 
endeavored  to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  1775,  but 
lived  in  constant  peril.  Early  in  that  year,  Dea.  Jona- 
than Elkins,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  came  with  a  few  others, 
and  began  cutting  down  the  woods  ;  but  from  fear  of  tlie 
enemj',  soon  after  returned  to  Newbur}'.  The  solitude 
was  broken  in  177G  by  the  marching  of  several  companies 
of  soldiers  along  a  line  made  by  blazed  trees  from  New- 
bury to  Champlain. 

It  was  in  early  spring,  and  they  marched  on  snow- 
shoes  ;  but  upon  hearing  of  an  invasion  from  Canada, 
they  soon  returned.  The  few  settlers  fied  with  them. 
Mr.  Elkins,  witli  John  Skeels  and  A.  McLaughlin,  re- 
turned in  the  fall,  and  spent  the  winter  together  in 
Peacham.  Harvey  Elkins,  the  first  white  male  child  in 
Peacham,  was  born  in  October,  1777.  In  1780,  a  block- 
house was  built  for  security  from  the  enemy.  The  sea- 
sons of  alarm  were  not  unfrequent,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  an}'  one  was  killed  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 
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A  fe-sv  were  taken  prisoners,  among  M-hom  -vrore  Cols. 
Elkins  of  Peacham,  and  Johnson  from  Newbury  in  1781, 
and  two  by  the  name  of  Bailey  in  1782,  Col.  Elkins 
was  carried  to  Quebec,  thence  to  England,  and  was  there 
exchanged  for  one  of  equal  rank.  Col.  Johnson  returned 
on  parole. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  population  rai^idly  increased. 
It  was  a  point  of  considerable  commercial  importance  in 
Indian  trade,  and  as  the  military  road,  surveyed  by  Gen. 

j  Ilazen  in  1779,  from  Peacham  to  Champlain,  became 

i  famous  as  a  medium  of  transit  across  the  country-,  the 
land  came  rapidly  under  cultivation.  In  1784,  the  town 
was  fully  organized.  In  1795,  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
l^le  was  turned  to  the  question  of  building  an  academy, 
and  of  using  the  same  building  both  for  a  school  and 
public  worship,  and  the  question  prevailed,  and  Caledonia 

I  County  Grammar  School,*  located  in  Peacham,  received 
its  charter,  bearing  date,  Oct.  27,  1795.  The  school  was 
opened,  Dec.  1.  1797,  and  Ezra  Carter,  Esq.,  was  the 
first  principal.  It  has  prospered  since,  with  an  annual 
aggregate  of  200  pupils.  Among  the  various  principals 
have  been  Jeremiah  Evarts,  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Isoah  Worces- 
ter and  John  Lord.  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Chief 
Justice  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Eev. 
Wiltnir  Fisk,  D.  D.,  rank  among  its  pupils. 

The  Congregational  Chiu'ch  was  organized  with  12 
members,  April  14,  1794.  The  last  survivor  of  this 
number  was  Mar}*  Bailey,  2d,  who  died  in  Glover,  in 
1844,  aged  92  j-ears.  Eev.  Leonard  Worcester  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  Oct.  30,  1799,  and  labored 
faithfully  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  this  people 
for  forty  years,  and  was  buried  in  their  midst,  June  1, 

I  184G.    The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Academy 

I  Hill  in  180G.  Tlie  i^resent  pastor  of  the  church  is  the 
fourth  from  its  beginning.  This  church  has  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  temperance 
and  missions.  Fifty  j'ears  ago,  there  were  30  distilleries 
in  Peacham  in  operation.  It  has  been  the  banner  town 
of  the  State  in  temperance  and  attendance  upon  public 
worship  on  the  Sabbath  day.  From  1800,  the  progress 
of  Peacham  has  been  steadily  onward. 

Several  interesting  incidents  arc  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  St.  Johnsbury,  the  most  impoi'tant  town  in 
tile  count}-,  and  among  the  more  influential  in  the  State. 
Sixteen  years  before  its  settlement,  a  tract  of  land  on 

I  the  Passumpsic  River — including  tlic  whole  of  St.  Johns- 
bur}-,  together  witli  a  portion  of  Concord  and  Waterford 

;  — was  granted  by  King  George  III.  to  certain  of  liis 
"  loving  subjects  of  the  Province  of  New  York."   It  was 
formally  chartered  to  John  Woods  and  William  Swan 
•  Said  to  have  been  the  first  free  school  in  Vermont. 


and  their  associates,  by  Cadwaladcr  Colden,  who  in  1770 
was  governor-general  of  New  York.  The  charter  was 
dated,  New  York,  Aug.  8,  1770,  and,  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  the  township  received  the  name  of 
Dunmore.  This  document  is  still  preserved  in  the  state- 
house  at  Albaii}'. 

The  New  Hampshire  grants  difficulties  arising  soon 
after,  prevented  the  settlement  and  tillage  of  the  lands 
under  the  Dunmore  charter.  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
conflicting  titles  under  the  New  York  and  Vermont  char- 
ters, a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  claims  of  the  New  York  grantees.  Thej^  had  the 
choice  of  paying  ten  cents  an  acre  on  their  lands  and 
retaining  them,  or  giving  up  their  title  and  locating 
grants  in  Western  New  York.  In  1787,  one  Moses 
Little  presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature  as  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Dunmore,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
purchased  10,000  acres  of  the  laud  at  a  high  price,  ap- 
plying for  redress,  which  was  refused.  Oct.  27,  1786, 
Thomas  Chittenden,  then  governor  of  Vermont,  granted 
a  charter  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Arnold  and  his  associates  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  what  was  then  Orange  County,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Township  of  St.  Johnsbury."  Some  few 
settlements  had  been  made  the  j'car  previous  to  the 
granting  of  this  charter.  The  name  St.  Johnsbury  was 
suggested  to  Ethan  Allen  by  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  the 
French  consul  at  New  York,  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
May  31,  A.  D.  1785,  and,  on  Allen's  recommendation, 
was  adopted.  The  names  of  Danville  and  Vergennes 
were  also  adopted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  St.  John.  The 
charter  provided  reservations  of  land  for  the  State  col- 
lege, a  county  grammar  school,  for  support  of  an  Eng- 
lish school  in  said  township,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
a  minister. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1786,  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  town  was  made  by  James  Adams,  Martin 
Adams,  James  C.  Adams  and  Jonathan  Adams,  on  the 
meadows  near  St.  Johnsbury  plain.  The  families  were 
scattered  who  braved  out  the  first  winter,  going  to  Bar- 
net  grist-mills  for  their  flour,  and  to  the  stores  of  that 
town  for  their  rum  and  sugar,  travelling  by  rough-cut 
sled-paths.  In  the  spring  of  1787,  Dr.  Arnold  came 
with  10  otliers.  He  was  a  most  efficient  and  enterprising 
man  among  the  settlers.  He  had  been  several  years  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the 
largest  land  proprietor  of  St.  Johnsbury.  Tiius  com- 
menced what  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous  and  enter- 
prising towns  in  the  State. 

The  settlement  was  rapid  after  this  date  liy  immigra- 
tion from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rliode 
Island.    The  first  town  meeting  was  iiel<l  in  1790.  Dr. 
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Joseph  Lord  opened  the  first  tavern,  and  astonished  his 
neighbors  by  importing  from  Montreal  the  first  cooking- 
stove  brought  into  town,  and  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Scotland.    The  first  clock  in  St.  Johnsbuiy  Tvas  pur- 
chased before  1800,  by  Nathaniel  Edson,  for  $75,  and  is 
at  the  present  date  in  running  order.    Dr.  Arnold,  the 
early  pioneer,  died  three  years  after  the  organization  of 
the  town,  and  thus  passed  away  one  of  the  most  ener- 
1  getic,  gifted  and  cultivated  of  Vermont's  early  pioneers, 
j  In  1797,  St.  Johnsbuiy  was  set  off  from  Orange  County, 
I  and,  with  18  others,  united  to  form  the  new  county  of 
Caledonia. 

The  town  of  Wheelock  has  in  its  charter  a  peculiarit}' 
which  is  probably  not  found  in  an}-  similar  document  in 
I  the  United  States  at  least.  The  town,  by  its  charter,  is 
i  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  State,  and  it  occurred  in  this 
wise.  In  1785  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  in  recognition 
of  its  claims  upon  the  State  for  the  education  of  a  large 
number  of  her  children,  gave  by  charter  this  town  to  Dart- 
mouth College  and  Moor's  Indian  Chaiitj^  School,  located 
at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  one  moietj'to  the  college  and  the  other 
moict}'  to  the  school.  In  the  same  instrument  the  town 
was  incoi'porated  and  named  after  Rev.  John  Wheelock, 
D.  D. ,  the  first  president  of  the  college.  In  the  charter  it 
is  provided  that  so  long  as  and  Avhile  the  said  college  and 
school  actually  apply  the  rents  and  profits  of  this  land  to 
the  purposes  of  the  college  and  school,  the  land  and  tene- 
ments in  town  shall  be  exempt  from  public  taxes,  so  that 
the  town  has  never  been  called  upon  to  pay  State  taxes. 
The  town  enjo3-s  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
towns  in  the  State,  and  pays  none  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  State  government. 

There  is  little  of  historic  or  especial  interest  in  the 
earl}'  settlement  of  the  remaining  towns  in  Caledonia  not 
thus  far  noted  in  this  -sketch  ;  viz..  Burke,  Groton,  Shef- 
field, Sutton,  Waldeii,  and  Goshen  Gore. 

The  first  mills  erected  in  the  county  were  a  saw  and 
grist  mill  built  by  Col.  Ilurd  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  in 
17!)1,  at  the  falls  on  Stevens  River  in  Barnet. 

Barnet,  Ryegate  and  Peacham,  being  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  were  involved  in  the  controversy  AvitliNew  York, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  declaring  Vermont  independ- 
I  ent,  and  establishing  its  government. 

In  1777  a  general  call  was  made  for  soldiers,  and 
Caledonia  Count}'  sent  armed  men  to  Saratoga,  who 
witnessed  the  surrender  of  Burgoync  and  his  army. 
Jlilitia  were  afterwards  enlisted  to  guard  the  frontier, 
srjldiers  sent  to  tlic  American  army,  and  provisions  fur- 
nished according  to  their  ability. 

The  county  was  called  "Caledonia,"  the  ancient  name 
of  Scotland,  because  of  the  large  number  of  emigrants 


from  that  countr}'  wlio  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  county,  and  had  made  flourishing  settlements. 

The  nearest  post-ofl[ice  in  the  county  for  many  years 
was  at  Newbury,  Orange  County.  Mail  facilities  were 
probably  extended  to  Ryegate,  Peacham  and  Danville 
about  1799.  In  1808  the  mail  route  was  extended  to 
Barnet  and  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  count}'  were  not  forgetful  of 
the  education  of  tlieir  children,  and  not  only  established 
the  common  school  but  the  academy.  Caledonia  County 
Grammar  School  was  chartered  and  endowed  by  the 
legislature,  Oct.  27,  1795.  Successful  academies  also 
exist  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Danville,  Lyndon  and  Barnet, 
with  large  and  elegant  edifices. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  held  its  session  at  Danville, 
the  county  seat,  in  October,  1805. 

The  "Green  Mountain  Patriot,"  published  at  Peacham 
by  Amos  Farley  and  Samuel  Goss,  commenced  in  Febru- 
ary, 1798,  and  continued  till  March,  1807,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Montpelier,  and  is  now  published  at  that 
place  under  the  title  of  "  The  Argus  and  Patriot."  "The 
North  Star,"  published  at  Danville,  commenced  the  first 
week  in  January,  1807,  and  is  still  published  by  George 
E.  Eaton,  the  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor.  The 
papers  now  published  in  the  county,  besides  the  foregoing, 
are  "The  Vermont  Union"  at  Lyndon,  and  "Caledo- 
nian "  at  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad  was 
constructed  from  White  River  through  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county.  In  187G  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburgh 
Railroad  was  completed,  running  from  Portland  through 
St.  Johnsbury  and  the  towns  of  Danville  and  Walden 
westward  to  the  town  of  Swanton  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Caledonia  County  Agricultural  Society  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  associations  in  the  State.  The  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  county  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States  of  equal  popula- 
tion. It  is  especially  famous  for  its  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  The  Scotch  were  early  noted  for  making  excel- 
lent butter,  and  \]p  better  is  made  than  in  the  valley  of 
the  Passumpsic.  Vast  quantities  are  exported  from  the 
county  every  year  to  Boston,  where  it  always  brings  the 
highest  price,  and  has  frequently  gained  the  highest  pre- 
mium. 

Caledonia  has  been  rich  in  her  men  as  well  as  in  her 
natural  resources,  furnishing  governors,  judges,  senators 
and  members  of  Congress  equal  to  any  other  county  in 
the  State,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration  : 
Four  governors,  two  lieutenant-governors,  six  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  two  senators,  eight  members  of 
Congress,  and  one  United  States  district  attorney. 
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Towns. 

St.  Johnsbdky  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
town  in  the  county.  Ljing  upon  the  Passumpsic  River, 
it  contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State,  and  is  a 
good  farming  township  ;  but  its  chief  interests  lie  in 
manufactures.  Moose  River,  a  considerable  stream, 
comes  in  from  the  north-east,  and  Sleeper's  River,  a 
smaller  tributary,  from  the  north-west.  The  amount  of 
available  water-power  furnished  by  these  streams  within 


The  scale  manufactory  of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co., 
located  on  Sleeper's  River,  is  possibly  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world.  The  establishment  emplo3-s  on  an 
average  300  men,  and  the  annual  product  of  scales 
amounts  to  about  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

A  few  j-ears  since  ex-Gov.  Horace  Fairbanks,  having 
the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  his 
birth  and  residence  in  view,  erected  an  elegant  brick 
edifice,  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  plans  of 


ST.  JOHNSBVRY  ACADEMY 


St.  Johnsbury  exceeds  that  of  aii}'  other  town  in  nortli- 
eastern  Vermont.  The  centre  village  lies  upon  the  ]r'as- 
surapsic  River,  in  the  northerly  j^art  of  the  town.  It 
contains  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  tannery,  straw-board 
manufactory,  and  two  churches.  East  St.  Johnsburj',  a 
thriving  village  located  upon  Moose  River,  contains  a 
church  and  several  industrial  establishments.  The  vil- 
lage of  St.  Johnsbury,  called  the  Plain,  has  seven 
churches,  an  academj-,  a  grammar  school,  three  banks, 
and  several  establishments  of  meciianical  industry.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  St.  Johnsbury  are  varied  and 
extensive,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of  wooden  and 
metallic  wares,  machinery',  agricultural  an'l  household 
implements.  / 


modern  architecture,  costing  $40,000,  and  placed  therein 
books  and  paintings  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  "  St.  Johnsbury  Athenieum  Free  Li- 
brary," which  is  open  to  the  public  everj^  week-daj'. 
Ex-Gov.  Fairbanks  bears  the  expense  of  its  mainte- 
nance. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Aca(k'm3-  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  State.  The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  and  stands 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Plain.  It  was  liberally  endowed 
by  the  late  Joseph  P.  Fairbanks,  a  gentleman  who  was 
actively  indentified  with  the  interests  of  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  social  progress  in  the  comnutnity.  Its  high 
standing  and  well-earned  reputation  give  it  tliat  favor 
and  inlluencc  in  the  community  to  which  its  auteccdcuts 
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so  jiistl}-  entitle  it.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ceraeteiy  was  laid 
out  and  dedicated  in  1852,  and  is  probably  unsurpassed 
in  natural  beauty  and  location  bj'  anj'  other  in  the  State. 
The  Caledonia  County  court-house,  a  fine  struetm-e,  and 
once  the  best  in  Vermont,  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  main  streets.  On  its  grounds 
has  been  erected  a  handsome  marble  monument  in  honor 
'  of  St.  Johnsburj-'s  "  soldier  dead."  The  ample  Caledo- 
'  nia  County  Fair  Grounds  are  located  south  of  the  Plain. 

The  Plain,  as  St.  Johnsbur^-  is  familiarly  called,  is  a 
handsome  A-illage.  The  main  street  is  bordered  with 
ample  blocks,  stores,  shops,  and  pleasant  residences. 

"Within  the  last  two  decades  the  town  has  made  its 
most  rapid  growth  and  internal  development.  The 
opening  of  the  railroads,  the  removal  of  the  county 
buildings  from  Danville,  making  it  the  shire  town,  and 
the  extensive  manufacturing  and  railroad  interests,  have 
all  tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a 
business  centre.    Population  in  1870,  4,665. 

Dr.  .Jonathan  Arnold,  the  first  principal  inhabitant 
and  proprietor  of  St.  Johnsbmy,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Dec.  14,  1741.  As  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Assemblj'he  was  author  of  the  act  of  May,  1776,  rejDeal- 
iiig  the  laws  providing  foi  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
mother  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress 
from  that  State  in  1782,  '83  and  '84,  and  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  arm}-.  He  came  to  St.  Johnsbur}-  in 
1787.  He  was  town  clerk,  judge  of  the  Orange  County 
Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  On  a 
marble  slab,  in  the  cemeter}'  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Passumpsic  and  the  beautiful  village  he  founded,  we 
read  the  simple  inscription,  "Hon.  .lonathan  Arnold, 
died  Feb.  1,  179.3.    Aged  52." 

Josias  Lj-ndon  Arnold,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
accomplished  and  cultured  man,  and  a  poet  of  consider- 
al)le  attainments.  He  died  in  1796  at  the  earl}-  age  of  28. 
Ills  brother,  Lemuel  Hastings  Arnold,  a  native  of  St. 
Johnsbur}',  was  at  one  time  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  member  of  Congress  for  several  terms. 

Dr.  Lulhcr  Jewett,  who  came  to  St.  Johnsbury  from 
Cauterljury,  Conn.,  in  1800,  contributed  largely,  for  half 
a  century,  to  the  character  of  the  town.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1815  to  1817.  He  died  in 
1860,  aged  87  years.  His  son,  Milo  Parker  Jewett, 
LL.D.,  born  in  St.  Johnsbury  in  1808,  is  at  present 
president  of  Vassar  Female  College. 

Hon.  Ephraim  Paddock,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
]>\\t  long  a  resident  of  St.  Johnsbury,  was  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  1828  to  1831,  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nators and  warmest  ^ipporters  of  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Female  Seminary.    He  died  July  27,  1859,  aged  79. 

I  


Eleazer  Sanger,  who  died  in  1851,  aged  70  years,  was 
the  first  settler  at  St.  Johnsbury  Centre.  He  raised  a 
family  of  12  children. 

Erastus  Fair-banks,  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 
1792,  taught  school  in  St.  Johnsbury  for  a  time,  and  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  manufacturing  there.  In  1825 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  younger  brother  for  the 
manufacture  of  platform  scales.  The  enterprise  proved 
very  successful,  and  the  scales  ha^'e  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  elected  governor  of 
Vermont  in  1852  and  1860.  The  people  will  ever  appre- 
ciate the  great  labors,  especially  as  war  governor,  of 
Erastus  Fairbanks.  Nor  will  they  less  honor  his  noble 
benefactions  and  deeds  as  a  Christian  philanthropist. 
He  died  Nov.  20,  1874,  aged  72.  He  left  two  sons,  ex- 
Gov.  Horace  Fairbanks,  and  Col.  Franklin  Fairbanks, 
and  two  daughters. 

Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland,  a  native  of  Westford,  Vt.,  is  a 
resident  of  St.  Johnsbury.  He  has  been  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  a  representative  and 
senator  in  Congress. 

Lyndon,  the  second  town  in  population  and  business 
in  the  county,  is  in  the  central  part.  It  was  surveyed 
before  any  of  the  towns  around  it,  and  was  laid  out 
exactly  square.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  free  from  stone, 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  very  productive.  Several  sites  of 
excellent  water-power  for  mills  and  machinery  are  located 
in  the  town.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  "Great 
Falls"  and  the  "Little  Falls,"  both  being  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  Passumpsic  River. 

There  are  three  populous  villages  in  the  town,  Lyndon 
Corner,  Lyndon  Centre,  and  Lyndon ville.  Lyndon  Cor- 
ner is  quite  a  brisk  business  place.  It  contains  two 
churches,  an  academy,  a  national  bank,  two  extensive 
carriage  manufactories,  and  several  smaller  industries. 

Lyndon  Centre  contains  two  church  edifices,  and  the 
Lyndon  Literary  Institute,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists.  It  also  has  several  small  manu- 
facturing establishments.  On  elevated  ground  in  the 
A-illage  cemetery,  ^tands  a  tall  Italian  obelisk,  upon 
marble  pedestals  and  granite  base,  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  about  20  Revolutionary  oflficers  and  soldiers  who 
have  died  in  town. 

Lyndonville  is  a  prosperous  village,  where  are  located 
the  workshops  and  general  offices  of  the  Passumpsic 
Railroad.  The  removal  of  those  works  from  St.  Johns- 
bury to  Lyndon  has  resulted  in  founding  a  large  and 
prosperous  village. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2,200. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  divine,  son  of 
Isaiah  Fisk  of  Lyndon,  was  born  at  Brattleborongh,  Vt., 
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Aug.  31.  1792.  but  spent  his  earlier  years  in  this  town. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1818,  becoming  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  principal  of  the  academj' 
at  "Wilbraham,  Mass.,  for  several  years.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  "Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  over  which  he  presided  until  his 
death,  Feb.  22,  1839.  He  was  twice  elected  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  position  he  declined.  He 
published    Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe." 

Among  other  eminent  residents  of  Lyndon  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  William  Cahoon,  connected  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  under  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,  as  assistant  ph3"sician,  who  died  in  1848  at  the 
early  age  of  23  ;  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  a  native  of  New 
Haini)shire,  an  able  lawyer,  and  member  of  Congress, 
died  in  1842  ;  Hon.  Nicholas  Baj'lies,  born  in  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  in  1794.  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1833  and 
1834.  removing  to  Lyndon  in  1835,  where  he  died  Aug. 
17.  1847  ;  Hon.  Isaiah  Fisk,  father  of  the  distinguished 
Wilbur  Fisk,  chief  justice  of  the  County  Court  eight 
years;  Hon.  Thomas  Bartlett,  a  native  of  Burke,  State 
attorney  from  1839  to  1841.  and  subsequently  member 
of  Congi-ess ;  Gen.  E.  B.  Chase,  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Agricultural  Society  for  three  j-ears,  and  prominent 
in  political  and  business  life  ;  Hon.  Henry  Chase,  an 
able  lawyer ;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Willard.  for  six  years  a 
meml)er  of  Congress ;  and  the  late  Hon.  George  C. 
Cahoon,  the  historian  of  Lyndon. 

Dantille  is  among  the  most  prominent  towns  in  the 
county  in  historic  interest  and  population,  and  was  the 
shire  town  from  179.5  to  1855.  It  is  located  in  a  high 
region,  lying  along  the  base  of  a  still  more  elevated  and 
l)roken  range  of  country  to  the  westward,  and  which 
extends  far  into  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  It  is 
well  watered  and  well  timbered.  There  are  three  medi- 
cinal springs  strongly  impregnated  with  hydrogen  gas 
and  iron. 

Danville  has  live  villages.  The  oldest  and  largest, 
Danville  Green,  is  pleasantl}'  located  on  elevated  land 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
fanning  country.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  Franconia  Notch.  Each  village 
is  well  supplied  with  churches,  schools,  and  industries. 

Danville  in  its  early  history  had  a  marked  influence;  in 
the  State.  Many  of  its  citizens  were  recipients  of  the 
highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  The  legislature 
met  at  this  place  in  1x05. 

The  Congregational  Churcli  was  organized  Aug.  7, 
1792.  Rev.  John  Fitch,  first  pastor,  was  installed  Oct. 
30,  1792,  his  pastorate  extending  23  years.  The  acad- 
emy, incorporated  in  1840,  was  called  I'liillips  Acadomy, 


in  honor  of  Paul  D.  Phillips,  who  gave  $4,000  as  an 
endowment. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  lessen  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  this  place  of  late,  and  it  has  settled 
down  into  a  staid,  quiet,  and  substantial  New  England 
tow-n.    Population,  2,216.  '  j 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Danville  have  been  t 
Eli  Bickford  ;  Hon.  Israel  Putnam  Dana,  whose  mother,  j 
Hannah,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  ;  | 
Ebenezer  Eaton,  foimder  of  the  "North  Star";  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Denning ;  and  Hon.  William  A.  Palmer. 

Barnet,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county,  lies 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  soil  is  productive,  es- 
pecialty  that  of  the  extensive  intervals  along  the  river  ; 
the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  uneven  and  elevated. 
The  territory  it  covers  is  well  watered  and  eminently 
adapted  to  farming  purposes.  There  are  four  large 
ponds,  and  few  towns  in  the  State  have  so  many 
streams. 

There  are  four  villages  and  seven  churches  in  the 
town.  Barnet  Village  is  situated  at  the  Falls  on  Ste- ! 
vens  River,  and  is  quite  thickly  settled.  It  contains 
woollen  mills,  and  other  smaller  manufactories.  The 
remaining  villages  are  Melndoc's  Falls  on  tlie  Con- 
necticut River,  and  so  called  from  an  early  settler  who 
owned  lands  at  that  point ;  Passumpsic  Village,  sit- 
uated on  the  river  of  the  same  name  at  Kendall's 
Falls,  at  which  are  mills  of  various  kinds  ;  and  West  j 
Barnet,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  Harvey's  Lake,  on  ; 

Stevens  River.  ' 

I 

The  Scotch  settlers  were  generallj-  very  robust  and 
retained  their  strength  to  an  advanced  age.  Man}-  of 
them  lived  until  90,  and  some  of  them  until  95  years 
of  age.  The  wife  of  Robert  Twaddell,  one  of  the  early 
inhabitants,  lived  to  the  age  of  99,  and  Claude  Stewart  to 
100  years  and  4  months. 

Henr}'  Stevens,  son  of  Enos  Stevens,  born  in  Barnet, 
Dec.  13,  1792,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Vennont 
Historical  Societ}',  and  was  its  president  for  10  3'ears. 
His  own  private  historical  collection,  at  his  death,  con- 
sisted of  3,485  bound  volumes,  6,500  pami)lilets,  400 
volumes  of.  newspapers,  and  nearl}'  20,000  letters,  bear- 
ing date  from  1726  to  1860.  He  died  at  Burlington  in 
1862. 

Henry  Stevens,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  spent 
several  years  in  London  as  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
rare  and  valuable  books.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the 
exchange  of  Ijooks  between  the  institutions  of  England 
and  America. 

Among  tlie  most  prominent  families  in  Barnet  are 
those  of  the  descendants  of  Col.  Alexander  Harvey,  one 
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of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  to  whom  was  bora  IG  chil- 
dren. Eight  sons  and  five  daughters  were  married. 
Hon.  "Walter  Ilarvej'  and  Hon.  Robert  Harve\'  have 
occupied  various  and  highl}'  honorable  official  positions. 
Peter  Han'ey  of  Boston,  another  son,  was  the  friend, 
associate  and  biogi'apher  of  Daniel  Webster.  Alexander 
Harve}'  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  John  Stark. 

Nine  persons  connected  with  the  Associate  Presb}-- 
terian  Congregation  of  Barnet  have  become  clergymen. 
Rev.  David  Goodwillie  M  as  born  in  Scotland,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1788,  and  settled  in  Barnet  in  1790.  He 
ministered  to  the  same  congTegation  for  40  years. 
I     The  population  of  Barnet  is  1,945. 

Hakdwick,*  the  most  westerly  town  in  the  count}', 
was  chartered  Aug.  9,  1781.    There  are  four  villages: 
Ilardwick  Street,  the  oldest,  situated  on  high  land,  near 
I  the  north  line  of  the  township,  settled  in  1793,  and  for- 
j  racrl}'  a  place  of  considerable  business  ;  East  Ilardwick, 
I  on  the  Lamoille  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
South  Ilardwick,  also  on  the  Lamoille  ;  and  Mackville, 
on  a  branch  of  this  river,  named  after  a  famity  of  Macks, 
who  first  settled  it  in  1834. 

The  town  has  three  churches  and  several  manufac- 
tories. 

One  of  the  most  refined  and  best  educated  families  in 
Ilardwick  was  that  of  Joel  Whipple.  Three  noble  sons, 
Francis,  Horatio  and  Charles,  were  liberally  educated, 
with  the  ministr}'  in  view,  but  died  J'oung  and  ver^'  much 
lamented. 

I  Rev.  J.  B.  Ilardwick  Xorris,  son  of  Nathaniel  Norris, 
the  second  man  who  came  to  settle  in  the  town,  was  the 
first  child  born  in  the  settlement  in  1792,  and  named 
Ilardwick  in  honor  thereof.  He  was,  for  more  than 
40  3-ears,  a  faithful  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  population  of  Ilardwick  is  about  1,500. 

BuuKE,  an  excellent  farming  town  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  was  organized  Dec.  5,  1796.  It  con- 
I  tains  three  villages.  Burke,  East  Burke  and  West  Burke. 
^  East  Burke  was  once  nearl}'  destroyed  by  a  freshet.  Mr. 

I  •  In  1837  there  arose  a  new  feature  in  the  religious  history  of  Hard- 
wick  composed  of  a  company  of  people  who  called  themselves  " Xevv 
Lights."  A  man  who  h:id  been  previously  a  Universalist  became  sud- 
denly infatuated  thut  he  was  inspired  from  God  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  followers.  The  motto  of  this  band  was  "  Liberty  of  Con- 
science," which  was  inscribed  upon  the  building  in  which  their  meetings 
were  held.   Large  crowds  assembled  to  listen  to  tlieir  performances, 

'  which  consisted  of  jumping,  swinging  the  arms,  rolling  on  the  floor, 
frightful  yelling,  barking  in  imitati(m  of  dogs,  foxes,  &c.  After  sitting 
in  silence  for  a  while,  some  text  of  Scripture  was  uttered  in  a  loud 
scream,  and  the  exhortations  consisted  chiefly  of  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
generally  concluded  with  denunciations  of  ministers  and  churches. 


Hall,  however,  with  energy  and  enterprise,  rebuilt  the 
place,  so  that  now  there  are  here  two  churches,  stores,  a 
hotel,  starch-factor}',  umbrella-stock  factory,  and  the 
mills  of  the  Lj  ndon  Lumber  Compan}'. 

In  1846  an  avalanche  occurred  near  the  village,  which 
carried  away  the  roof  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newell,  people  aged  about  70  years.  The  house 
was  filled  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  burying  its 
occupants.  They  were  found  lifeless  ;  and,  with  fitting 
funeral  ceremonies,  were  laid  in  one  grave. 

Thomas  Bartlett,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  lib- 
erally educated,  was  long  an  honored  and  very  influential 
citizen  in  the  town.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Bartlett  of  Lyndon,  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress.    He  died  June  19,  1857. 

The  three  sons  of  Burke  who  gained  the  widest  fame 
were  Hon.  Thomas  Bartlett,  Jr.,  of  L^-ndon,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Cushing,  and  Dr.  Selim  Newell,  of  St. 
Johnsbury. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  nearly  1,200. 

Peaciiaji  is  in  the  second  range  of  townships  westerly 
from  the  Connecticut  River,  and  its  principal  business 
point  is  seven  miles  from  the  railroad  at  Barnet.  It  has 
many  excellent  farms.  Beautiful  scenery  is  at  hand 
from  the  high  hills.  In  one  direction  the  beholder  looks 
upon  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  in  the  other  cultivated 
farms  are  spread  out  before  the  gaze. 

Peachara  has  two  principal  villages,  and  two  small 
villages.  It  has  an  academ}',  churches,  a  starch-factory, 
and  the  usual  mechanical  and  other  business  incident  to 
an  agricultural  community. 

It  has  been  fortunate  in  its  religious  and  educational 
influences,  and  few  towns  have  had  for  their  citizens  more 
marked  men,  many  of  its  sons  having  attained  a  na- 
tional, and  a  few  a  world-wide  fame.  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  whose  fame  as  the  "  great  American  Com- 
moner" is  world-wide,  was  born  in  Peacham,  April  4, 
1793.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  disal)led  phys- 
ically, and  was  sickly  ;  but  his  mother  toiled  with  all  her 
strength  to  secure  for  him  an  education.  Graduating 
from  Dartmouth  CoTlege  in  1814,  he  removed  to  York, 

The  career  of  this  sect  was  short.  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  a  strong  man 
and  able  preacher,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  resolved 
to  stem  this  tide  of  fanaticism,  and  accordingly  announced  he  would 
preach  a  sermon  at  a  certain  date  relative  to  their  proceedings,  and  in- 
vited the  general  public.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  now  sect  were 
present.  He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  liis  sermon  by  yells  and 
derisive  remarks ;  but  the  offenders  were  soon  arrested,  and  the  ser- 
vices were  continued  and  closed  as  usual.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
were  opened  to  the  wild  vagaries  of  these  fanatics,  and  their  followers 
began  to  leave  them,  until  the  band  was  finally  dispersed,  although  its 
cifects  had  long  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  religious  interests  of 
the  community. 
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Penn.,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  subsequently  prac- 
tised law  for  several  3-ears  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  1828 
entered  politics.    In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 

j  where  he  opposed  the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  the  "  Fu- 
gitive-slave Law,"  and  the      Kansas-Xebraska  Bill." 

I  He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1859,  and  became  a 
recognized  leader  in  that  body.  His  subsequent  career 
demonstrated  his  intense  hatred  of  slavery,  and  his  un- 
swerA'ing  patriotism.  He  died  in  Washington,  Dec.  11, 
18G8. 

Hon.  John  Mattocks,  governor  of  Vermont,  but  a 
native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  practised  law  in  Peacham  50 
3"ears. 

His  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  shocking  death 
of  his  youngest  sou.  At  his  grave,  he  said  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  "  "With  the  mangled  body  of  my  son,  I 
burj'  my  ambition  and  love  of  the  world,  and  God  grant 
that  they  may  never  revive."  He  soon  after  joined  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  continued  a  member 
till  death.  He  left  an  ample  fortune,— $80,000.  He 
died  Aug.  14,  1847,  aged  70  j'ears.  He  was  one  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  State,  —  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and  a 
popular  man,  having  been  elected  to  everj'  office  for  which 
ho  was  a  candidate. 

Oliver  Johnson,  a  distinguished  living  journalist,  was 
born  in  Peacham  in  1809.  He  was  associated  with  Gar- 
rison in  "  The  Liberator"  three  3'cars,  an  associate  editor 
of  "  The  isew  York  Tribune"  four  3-ears,  and  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  "  The  Anti-Slaver}-  Standard,"  New  York. 

Other  prominent  natives  of  Peacham  have  been  Hon. 
John  C.  Blanchard,  born  in  1787,  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  who  died  in  1849  ;  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain, born  in  1795,  a  law^-er,  who  was  drowned  on  the 
Danube  River  while  making  a  tour  of  Europe  ;  "William 
Cliamberlain,  born  in  1797,  professor  of  languages  at 
Dartmouth  College,  died  in  1830  ;  Rev.  Horace  Herrick, 
a  leading  Congregational  clergj'man ;  Rev.  John  Mat- 
tocks, D.  D.,  also  an  able  clerg\-man  ;  and  Oliver  P. 
I  Chandler,  a  lawj-er  and  financier. 

I  Hon.  "William  Chamberlain,  a  native  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  came  to  Peacham  in  1780.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  for  four  terms,  and  died  in  1828. 

Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Jan. 

j  1,  17G7,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Peacham  40  j'cars.  He  had^ll  children,  and  four  of  his 
sons  entered  the  ministrj-.    His  death  occurred,  May  28, 

'  184G. 

The  i)opulation  of  I'cachani  is  1,140. 
Walden,  chartered  Aug.  18,  1781,  contains  llic  most 
elevated  improved  land  in  Vermont.    The  snow  covers 
I  the  land  nearly'  seven  months  of  the  year.  / 


Gen.  Hazen,  in  1779,  while  building  the  military  road 
from  the  Connecticut  to  Ticondcroga,  constructed  a 
block-house,  and  left  a  small  garrison  of  men  in  charge 
of  an  officer  named  "V\^alden,  and  at  his  request  the  town 
took  his  name.  This  block-house  was  occupied  for  sev- 
eral 3-ears  b}'  the  first  settlers,  and  in  it  was  the  first 
school,  first  sermon,  and  first  birth  ;  and  at  one  time  a 
man  named  Sabin  occuiDied  it  with  his  wife  and  26  chil- 
dren. The  first  settlers  were  mainl}-  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Nathaniel  Perkins  and  his  famil}-  were  the  first 
settlers,  in  1789.  I 

There  is  no  village  in  the  town,  and  it  has  never  had 
a  common  centre.  Hon.  James  Bell,  a  distinguished 
law3-er,  was  the  most  prominent  citizen  "Walden  ever 
had.    He  died  April  17,  1852. 

Gen.  George  P.  Foster,  a  brave  officer  in  the  late  civil 
war,  and  late  U.  S.  marshal  "of  Vermont,  was  a  native 
of  this  town.    He  died  March  19,  1879,  at  the  age  of  43  \ 
3-ears.  I 

The  population  of  "^^alden  is  about  1,000.  ' 

The  towns  of  Caledonia  Countv  not  previousl}-  de- 
scribed arc,  Rtegate,  a  town  of  935  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  granite  quarries  and  its  picturesque  scener3-,  and  | 
the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished  clergymen  ;  Sut- 
ton, population,  921,  chartered  under  the  name  of  Bill\-- 
mcad  in  1782,  and  organized  JUI3'  4,  1794,  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  and  the  native  place 
of  John  and  Charles  "Wcslc}-,  twin  sons  of  Rev.  L.  T. 
Harris,  noted  for  their  similarit3'  of  appearance,  those 
best  acquainted  with  them  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other ;  "Waterford,  situated  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  organized  in  1793,  having  878  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  native  town  of  Col.  R.  C.  Benton,  Hon. 
Jacob  Benton,  member  of  Congress,  and  Jonathan  Ross, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Wiieelock,  on  IMiller's 
River,  organized  March  29,  1792,  containing  grist  and 
saw  mills,  a  tanncr3-,  a  starch-factor3-,  &c.,  population, 
822  ;  Sheffield,  organized  March  25,  1790,  having  six 
luinbcr-mills,  and  a  population  of  811  ;  Groton,  organ- 
ized March  29,  1797,  containing  an  acadcm3'  and  several 
manufactories,  population,  811  ;  Newark,  first  settled 
in  1797,  a  farming  town  of  about  GOO  inhabitants; 
KiRBY,  organized  Aug.  8,  1807,  a  town  well  adapteil  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  having  a  population  of  41  7  ; 
and  Staxnard,  population,  228,  organized  in  1SG5,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  I.  Stannard,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Vermont  officers  in  the  war  of  the 
RcltelHon.  Tiie  first  permanent  .settler  of  this  town  M'as 
EHlui  Sal)in,  a  native  of  Dudh'y,  ^lass.,  and  one  of  a 
famil3-  of  2G  children.  He  was  (listin^ui^^lu■ll  for  gient 
muscular  strength. 
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CHITTEKDE 


BY  REV.  R.  H. 


The  county  of  Chittenden  was  incorporated  Oct.  22, 
1787.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Grand 
Isle,  Franklin,  and  Lamoille,  south  by  the  count}^  of 
Addison,  cast  by  Lamoille  and  Washington,  and  west  hy 
the  west  line  of  the  State,  it  has  quite  an  Irregular  out- 
line, and  contains  a  land  area  of  about  520  square  miles. 

The  aboriginal  occupants  of  this  section  were  Abena- 
quis  Indians.  Indeed,  long  after  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish had  taken  possession  and  commenced  the  settlement 

I  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  south  of  them,  a  rem- 
nant of  this  tribe  still  lingered  upon  their  rightful  soil 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoille  Eiver ;  nor,  it  is  said,  have 
they  even  A"et  altogether  relinquished  their  claims  upon 
this  territor}'.  The^'  have  left  it,  it  is  true,  and  have 
united  themselves  with  the  St.  Francis  tribe  In  Canada, 
but  they  still  claim  an  interest  in  this  soil,  and  have 
repeatedh',  and  mthin  a  comparatively  recent  date,  sent 
their  delegates  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont  to  seek 
some  compensation  for  their  lauds. 

It  would  appear  that  the  French,  before  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  were  the  first  civilized  occupants  of  the 
count}-  of  Chittenden  ;  the}^  and  their  Indian  allies,  dur- 

!  ing  the  period  of  the  French  wars,  making  this  section 
one  of  the  chief  rendezvous  of  their  hostile  excursions 
against  the  English  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the 

I  Connecticut.    It  was  through  this  section  the}'  generallj- 

j  led  their  captives  and  carried  their  plunder  on  their  way 

I  to  Canada. 

The  first  English  people  who  were  known  to  settle  in 
this  locality  were  Ira  Allen,  and  his  uncle,  Ilemcral)er 
j  Baker.  Exploring  the  country' along  the  Winooskiin  the 
j  fall  of  1772,  they  came  into  the  county  the  spring  fol- 
lowing and  settled  at  the  lower  falls  on  the  Winooski 
River,  "where,  as  a  matter  of  securitj'  against  both  the 
Yorkers  and  Indians,  whom  at  that  time  they  held  in 
nearly  equal  enmity,  they  constructed  a  block-house,  or 
fort,  which  they  chi-istened  Fort  Frederick,  and  in  Avliich 
thej'  lived. 

I  •  For  the  materials  embraced  In  the  following  sketch  of  Chittenden 
County  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indclitedntss  to  that  voluminous 
and  incomparable  work,  "  The  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,"  by  Miss 
Abby  M.  Ileiiicnway. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  about  40 
families  had  settled  upon  the  lake  shore  and  along  the 
Winooski  River.  On  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery'', however,  at  Quebec,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Sullivan  from  Canada  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  nearly  all  these  fled  south  among 
their  friends  for  security.  On  the  declaration  of  peace 
in  1783,  Stephen  Lawrence  was  the  first  to  return  with 
his  famil}' ;  and  during  the  same  year  most  of  the  for- 
mer occupants  returned  to  their  farms,  and  brought  with 
them  man}'  new  settlers ;  the  very  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  inviting  a  rapid  and  effectual  settlement  of  the 
country. -j-  The  most  of  these  immigrants  and  earlj- 
settlers  were  from  Connecticut  and  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county,  not  unlike  the  main 
portion  of  western  Vermont,  is  uneven  and  hill}'.  The 
first  range  of  townships,  bordering  on  the  lake,  is  pleas- 
antly diversified  with  ridges  and  valleys,  having  but  few 
elevations  of  sufficient  height  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  north  part  of  this  range  of  townships,  however, 
there  are  two  elevations  known  as  Cobble  Hill  and  Rat- 
tlesnake Hill,  that  rise  from  500  to  COO  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  Green  Mountains  bound  the 
prospect  on  the  east,  and  the  Adirondacks  on  the  west, 
while  between  these  two,  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain, 
extending  to  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  afl'ords  a  prospect  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 

The  east  line  of  the  county  is  just  east  of  Camel's 
Hump  Mountain  and  of  the  highest  point  of  Mount 
Mansfield,  the  summit  of  the  latter  being  4,359  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  county  Is  watered  b}-  numerous  springs  that  gush 
forth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  almost  every 
point  desired.  There  are  also  several  streams,  affording 
ample  power  for  driving  mills  and  factories.  The 
Winooski  River,  taking  its  rise  in  Caledonia,  and  trav- 
ersing Washington  Count}',  at  length  breaks  through  the 

t  At  the  end  of  eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  (1791), 
the  population  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county  was  3,875 ;  in 
1800  it  was  9,395,  — more  than  one-third  of  the  population  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 
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Green  Mountains  near  the  east  line  of  this  county  and 
falls  into  the  lake  between  the  towns  of  Burlington  and 
Colchester.  The  Lamoille  passes  through  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  numerous 
streams  of  smaller  capacity,  on  most  of  which  saw-mills, 
gi-ist-mills,  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds  have 
been  erected. 

I     Chittenden  County  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
I  the  State  on  the  score  of  its  agricultural  interests, 
I  which,  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  sections  of 
!  the  State,  have  been  especially  prosperous  since  the 
opening-up  of  several  lines  of  railway.     These  —  one 
passing  through  the  county  from  north  to  south,  parallel 
with  the  lake,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west  along  the 
Winooski  River  —  afford  to  the  farmer  a  surprising 
advantage  over  his  old  mode  of  transportation  to  market. 

The  county  is  admirably  situated  for  the  development 
of  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural  thrift.  Its  advan- 
tages in  connection  with  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  lake  are  ob\iously  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  State.  Its  proximity  to  the  broadest  part 
of  the  lake  affords  the  most  accessible  points  of  ship- 
ment on  its  eastern  shore,  while  the  harbor  of  Burhng- 
1  ton,  protected  bv  a  breakwater,  is  not  onl^-  the  natural 
I  stopping-place  of  the  steamers  and  other  craft  that  pass 
along  the  lake,  but  the  point  where  all  the  leading  lines 
of  railroad  concentrate  and  have  their  principal  depots. 

Though  not  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  yet 
Chittenden  County  is  deserving  of  at  least  honorable 
mention  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  still  doing  in  this 
connection.  Winooski,  a  flourishing  village  situated  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  located  partlj'  in  Bur- 
lington and  partly  in  Colchester,  is  the  seat  of  most  of 
the  industries  of  the  count}-.  One  of  the  largest 
woolen  mills  of  New  England  is  to  be  found  here,  while 
mills  and  factories  for  various  purposes,  by  their  steady 
and  remunerative  activity,  evince  the  thrifty  condition  of 
this  kind  of  business  in  this  locality. 

Burlington  has  also  of  late  years  come  to  l)e  quite  a 
commanding  and  prosperous  manufacturing  centre,  as 
'  also  a  commercial  and  lumber  metropolis. 

Chittenden  County  yields  an  excellent  article  of  luiild- 
ing  stone.  The  county  has  also  inexhaustible  deposits 
of  white  and  variegated  marble. 

I 

•  Never  will  tlic  writer  forget  the  mass  meeting  at  tlic  Burlington 
town-hall  the  evening  after  Fort  Sumter  was  stnick.  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  who  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  cars  for  his  mission  in  Italy, 
from  which  he  has  not  yet  returned,  lialtcd  long  enough  to  address  his 
fellow-citizens  there  assembled.  In  the  midst  of  his  eloquent  and  pas- 
sionately patriotic  address,  two  men  were  unsuspectingly  employed  in 
stretching  some  hunting  from  gallery  to  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the 
audience.   A  few  caught  sight  of  it  and  lH.-gan  to  cheer.    Others  turptd 


The  territory  embraced  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  county  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  limits  of  the 
earlier  county  jurisdictions.  The  counties  of  Albany 
and  Charlotte,  under  the  authorities  of  New  York  ;  and 
Bennington,  Rutland  and  Addison,  under  the  laws  of 
Vermont, — have  in  turn  extended  their  jurisdiction  over 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  last  of  all,  since  the  county 
of  Chittenden  was  incorporated  (in  1787),  it  has  in  turn 
been  repeatedly  shorn  of  its  liberal  proportions,  settling 
down  at  last  (1839)  to  its  present  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  only  15  towns. 

The  partisan  prejudices  and  political  animosities  which 
had  long  prevailed  between  the  two  old  parties.  Federal 
and  Democratic,  reached  their  highest  pitch  of  intensity 
when  the  question  of  England's  right  of  search  —  a  ques- 
tion involving,  by  common  consent,  in  its  results,  the 
greater  one  of  our  independence  and  nationality  —  came 
to  enter  into,  and  to  become  the  test  issue  of,  the  politics 
of  the  times  ;  arrajdng  against  each  other,  as  it  did, 
political  leaders  of  such  marked  influence  and  ability  as 
C.  P.  Van  Ness,  Nathan  B.  Ilaswell,  Jabez  Penniman, 
Ileman  Lowrey,  and  their  political  friends  on  the  one 
hand,  and  David  Farrand,  George  Robinson,  David 
Russel,  Martin  Chittenden,  and  their  associates  on  the 
other. 

But  notwithstanding  the  two  great  political  parties 
were  arraj-od  in  such  mortal  hostilit}'  against  each  other, 
even  up  to  the  brink  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  Union  triumphed. 
When  the  hour  of  actual  trial  finally  came,  all,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  read}'  resolutely  to  defend 
the  country'  against  threatened  and  approaching  danger. 

The  very  gratifying  fact,  so  signall}'  developed  in  con- 
nection witli  the  warof  1812,  that  the  people  of  Chittenden 
County,  whatever  their  individual  political  preferences, 
are  yet  devotedly  attached  to  the  interests  and  institu- 
tions of  the  State  and  nation,  received  a  still  more  im- 
pressive illustration  and  confirmation  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion,  Avhen  this 
contest  was  actuall}'  initiated.*  Never,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  any  people,  was  greater  unanimity  or  resolution 
displayed  on  all  sides  than  here  in  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, old  party  opponents  Bhaking  hands  together, 
and  all  the  ])olitieal  feuds  and  animosities  of  the  past, 

about  and  took  up  the  cheering.  Presently  the  whole  audience  joined 
in.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  increased.  The  speaker  paused. 
The  whole  congregation  spontaneously  rose  to  their  feet,  and  shouted 
and  hurrahed,  in  view  of  that  dear  old  flag,  until  there  was  scarcely 
A  dry  eye  in  the  house.  Patriotism,  from  being  a  mere  idea,  became 
a  principle  and  intensely  emotional  in  that  hour,  —  a  single  instance, 
however,  only  of  the  great  uprising  tliMt  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
Northern  States. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  necessit}'  then  upon  them, 
vanishing  like  the  mist  before  the  storm. 

The  system  of  common-school  education,  recently  ma- 
tured and  put  in  working  condition  b}'  the  aid  of  Icgisla- 

j  tion  and  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State,  is  eminently  successful  and  highly  appreciated. 

Christian  churches  abound  in  the  count}',  cheerfully 
supported  b}-  an  orderly  and  church-going  people,  the 
loft}'  spires  of  tlicir  several  edifices  constantly  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  not  only  impressively 

I  directing  his  thoughts  heavenward,  but  withal  notifj'ing 
him,  while  yet  afar  off,  of  his  approach  to  nestling  vil- 
lage, or  bustling,  teeming  town. 

i  Nearl}-  all  the  towns  of  the  count}'  were  chartered  at 
about  the  same  time,  17G2,  '3  and  '4,  by  Gov.  Went- 
worth  of  New  Hampshire.  The  population  of  the  several 
towns  in  1870  was  as  follows: — Avery's  and  Buel's 
Gore  (unorganized),  29;  Bolton,  711;  Burlington,  14,- 
387;  Charlotte,  1,430  :  Colchester,  3,011  ;  Essex,  2,022  ; 
Richmond,  1,300;  Shelburne,  1,190;  South  Burlington, 
791;  St.  George,  111;  Undcrhill,  1,655;  Westford, 
1,237;  Williston,  1,411. 

Towns. 

Burlington,*  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole "  Champlain  valley  is  Burlington,  —  "Queen  City  " 
of  the  north.    Situated  on  a  gentle  slope,  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  site  of  a  spacious  village,  or  inland  citj',  at 
the  head  of  Burlington  Ba}',  said  to  be  unrivalled  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scener}-  even  b}-  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Bur- 
lington, by  common  consent,  is  unsurpassed  on  the  score 
of  the  attractiveness  of  its  location  by  au}^  other  city  of 
the  Union.    Approaching  it  from  the  lake,  you  see  what 
j  appears  to  be  a  large  village,  or  a  small  city,  extending 
about  a  mile  or  more  in  eacli  direction,  sloping  graduall}' 
upward  from  the  shores  of  a  semi-lunar  ba}'  to  a  ridge 
I  300  feet  above  3'ou,  on  which  stand  the  college  edifices, 
!  — the  whole  scene  grandly  backed  against  the  Green 
Mountains,  flanked  liy  Mansfield  on  the  left  and  Camel's 
I  Hump  on  the  right.    Looking  westward  from  almost  any 
1  part  of  the  village,  the  beholder  has  before  him  the  lake, 
I  with  its  outline  diversified  b}^  far-receding  ba^-s,  and  its 
surface  reflecting  the  clouds  and  all  the  imagery  of  the 
sky  and  surrounding  hills,  and,  be3'ond,  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  "in  forms  endlessly  diversified,  sweeping 
easily  or  boldly,  in  simple  majesty,  abrupt  and  precip- 
itous, or  soft  and  elegant,  lifting  themselves  in  ridges 
like  the  waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea." 

j     •  This  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Burling  fam- 
ily, of  Westchester  (Jounty,  N.  Y.,  extensive  landholders  iu  several 
I  towns  chartered  at  the  same  time  with  Burlington ;  and  though  they 

!_ 


The  city  is  built  upon  eight  streets  running  parallel  to 
the  lake,  crossed  b}'  four  running  up  from  the  lake  to  the 
college  hill,  and  by  several  shorter  ones.  Its  public 
buildings  are  creditable,  many  of  them,  but  none  are 
conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty  if  we  except  two 
or  three  churches  and  the  new  and  spacious  Howard 
Opera  House. 

The  shade-trees  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks 
impart  to  the  whole  city,  during  the  summer  season, 
a  beautiful  grove-like  appearance. 

The  charter  for  this  township  was  granted  by  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  June  7,  1763.  Down  to 
1774  tlie  settlers  generally  supposed  that  they  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  though  claiming 
the  A'alidity  of  their  title  under  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
thought  that  one  great  reason  which  contributed  to  the 
rapid  settling  of  Burlington  and  the  adjacent  towns,  just 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  desire,  on  the  part  of 
those  emigrating  to  this  State  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  conten- 
tions and  strife  then  existing  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  grants,  arising  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire,  manj',  no  doubt,  even  in 
Bennington  Count}',  being  well  pleased  to  escape  the 
turmoils  and  skirmishes  in  which  they  had  for  years  been 
engaged,  by  diving  still  deeper  into  an  open  and  unpro- 
tected wilderness. 

The  Allen  brothers  and  Remember  Baker,  within  a 
few  3'ears  after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  became  the 
owners,  by  purchase  of  original  grantees,  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Onion  River.  Five- 
sevenths  of  the  town  of  Burlington,  at  different  times, 
belonged  to  Ira  Allen.  The  first  surveys  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  were  made  in  1772.  The  first  settler 
was  one  Felix  Powell,  who  came  to  the  place  in  1773. 
His  lands  occupied  the  whole  of  Appletree  Point,  run- 
ning northward  nearly  to  Onion  River.  He  erected  a 
log-house  on  the  point,  but  subsequently  sold  to  James 
Murdock,  and  removed  to  Manchester.  The  next  set- 
tlement was  commenced  by  Lemuel  Bradley  and  others, 
who  made  clearings  and  erected  buildings  on  the  inter- 
val near  the  falls,  opposite  the  Allen  settlement  in  Col- 
chester. During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  town  was 
entirely  abandoned.  From  the  close  of  the  war  it  was 
rapidly  settled.  In  1793  Stephen  Lawrence,  who  nine 
3-ears  before  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land  here,  moved 
his  family  into  town.  John  Doxy,  Frederick  Saxton, 
and  John  Collins  came  tlie  same  year.  In  1791  the  pop- 
were  not  among  the  original  gi-antees  of  that  town,  yet  nevertheless 
owned  several  tracts  of  land  in  it  acquired  after  the  charter  had  been 
granted. 
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Illation  amounted  to  332.  John  Collins,  Job  Bojiiton, 
'  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  KeA^es,  together  with  the  Loomis 
family  and  Frederick  Saxton,  formed  a  settlement  at  the 
head  of  Pearl  Street.  Timothy  Litus  settled  at  Mudd}' 
Brook,  and  erected  the  first  saw-mill  built  in  town.  This 
was  previous  to  1788.  Isaac  Webb  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  south,  and  John  Van  Sicklin  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town.  The  late  Erastus  Bostwick  of 
Hinesborough,  who  recenth'  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
94,  used  to  saj'  that  when  he  first  came  to  Burlington, 
some  time  previous  to  1791,  there  were  but  three  houses 
at  the  village,  or  ba}-,  as  it  was  then  called.  The}'  were 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Water  Street.  Capt.  Job 
Boj'nton  and  Cai)t.  King  had  settled  here,  the  latter 
keeping  tavern  at  the  north-cast  corner  of  King  and 
Water  streets.  A  few  logs  fastened  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake  were  the  beginning  of  the  old  wharf.  Lumbermen 
I  had  temporary'  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Square," 
I  which  was  then  covered  with  bushes  and  shrubber}',  with 
now  and  then  a  pine  tree.  Some  small  houses  were 
scattered  along  at  the  head  of  Pearl  Street,  and  from 
thence  to  the  falls,  where  Ira  Allen  lived  iu  a  large  two- 
story  house.  William  Coit  built  the  first  house  on 
Court-house  Square,  which  was  finally  occupied  b}'  John 
Howard  as  a  hotel.  The  first  school-house  built  in 
town  was  situated  just  east  of  the  convent,  and  taught 
by  one  Nathaniel  Winslow. 

On  the  opening  of  the  present  centmy,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of,,  this  town  became  very  rapid. 
Farms  were  cleared ;  roads  were  opened  up ;  schools 
and  churches  were  organized ;  immigrants  crowded  in  ; 
capital  came  also,  and  business  thrived.  A  very  consid- 
erable wholesale  trade  was  built  up.  Agriculture  espe- 
cially flourished  ;  and  Burlington,  being  the  natural  point 
of  communication  between  a  large  inland  agricultural 
district  and  the  distant  markets,  became  one  of  the  great 
business  capitals  of  the  North.  In  the  midst  of  this 
ftill  tide  of  prosperity,  liowever,  a  crisis  was  reached. 
The  opening  of  the  railroads,  about  thirty-  years  ago, 
changed  at  once  the  whole  current  of  business,  and  for 
a  time  seemed  likeh'  to  rob  Burlington  entirely  of  its 
commercial  importance.  Direct  communication  being 
thus  opened  between  the  southern  cities  and  every  town 
on  the  railroad,  and  there  being  hence  no  furtlier  need 
of  a  central  forwarding  station  ])etween  the  rural  jm-o- 
ducer  or  countr\'  store-keeper  and  the  market,  Burling- 
ton was  suddenly  left  quite  without  an  o(;cupation. 
Traffic  nished  by  its  doors  to  its  ultimate  destination 
each  wa}',  and  what  was  once  the  metropolis,  at  least  of 
Chittenden  County,  had  all  at  once  awaked  to  find  itself 
a  mere  way-station.  ^ 


This  place,  however,  being  the  onl}'  point  on  the 
lake,  from  the  extreme  southern  to  the  extreme  north- 
ern limits  of  the  State,  at  which  the  railroad  and  lake 
navigation  come  together,  it  at  length  became  appa- 
rent that  Burlington  possessed  unrivalled  facilities  for 
prosecuting  the  lumber  trade,  —  a  revelation  affording  a 
ver}'  simple  and  natural  explanation,  not  only  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  lumber  that  now  encumber  its  enor- 
mous wharves,  but  for  the  wonderful  revival  of  enter- 
prise that  has  of  late  ensued  iu  the  community  generall}'. 
The  discover}'  aforesaid  was  considered  withal  to  justify 
the  transfer  of  large  iron-works  from  an  inland  region, 
traversed  only  by  common  I'oads,  to  a  point  where  the 
bulky  raw  material  can  be  brought  by  water,  and  from 
which  the  manufactured  article  can  be  hurried  to  market  i 
by  rail.  Various  other  manufactures  have  found  it  for 
their  interest  to  locate  at  Burlington  ;  all  efiectually  con- 
spiring rapidly  to  make  this  city  M^hat  she  bade  fair  to 
be  in  1840,  but  what  she  despaired  of  being  iu  1850,  — 
the  most  important  business  centre  of  Northern  New 
England. 

During  the  period  when  Burlington  was  in  its  earlier 
l^rime,  one  of  its  most  important  industries  was  the  man- 
ufacture of  window-glass,  commenced  in  1827  by  the 
Champlaiu  Glass  Company,  and  discontinued  in  1848. 
During  this  same  period,  Catlin's  flouring-mill  at  Wi- 
nooski,  and  the  Winooski  Mill  Company,  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  first  revival  of  business  in 
Burlington  is  doubtless  to  be  dated  from  the  building  in 
1850  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics'  Shop,  at  the  lake,  —  the 
nest-egg  from  which,  in  a  sense,  all  the  modern  indus- 
tries of  the  locality  have  been  hatched.  The  first  cargo 
of  lumber  that  arrived  here  from  the  Canadas  for  the 
eastern  market,  was  brought  by  L.  G.  Bigelow,  Esq., 
and  Enos  Peterson  in  1850. 

Burlington  City  was  chartered  Nov.  22,  1864.  The 
first  mayor  was  Albert  S.  Catliu. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  citv, 
there  is  located  here  the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute, 
which  is  at  present  well  sustained.  The  crowning  glory 
of  the  city,  however,  is  the  University  of  ^'erul()nt, 
founded  about  1793,  Rev.  Daniel  Saunders  being  the 
first  president.  Its  most  illustrious  presiding  officer  was  | 
Dr.  James  Marsh,  the  eminent  metaphysician.  The 
])resent  superintendent  of  this  excellent  institution  is 
Rev.  Matthew  II.  Buckhani,  1).  D.,  by  whom  tiie  affairs 
of  the  university  art;  bein^  most  eflicicutly  adniiiiist(>red. 
Besides  the  literary  department,  there  is  a  very  flourish- 
ing medical  school. 

There  was  no  minister  settled  iu  Burlingtou  until  1810, 
and  no  house  of  worship  erected  until   is  12.  Kev. 
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Daniel  C.  Saunders  was  the  first  stated  preacher  in  town. 
]Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  Unitarian,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Haskell, 
Orthodox,  were  settled  about  the  same  time.    The  city 
I  is  well  supplied  with  flourishing  religious  societies,  each 
j  represented  by  superb  as  well  as  commanding  church 
I  edifices. 

The  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  a  most  excellent 
institution  of  the  kind,  was  chartered  about  15  years  ago. 

The  Fletcher  Free  Librar}'  was  founded  July  14,  1873, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Fletcher,  they  en- 
dowing the  same  with  $10,000.  Nor  has  this  by  any 
means  been  the  limit  of  the  benefactions  of  these  elect 
ladies.  The}-  have  recently'  purchased  the  famous  Catlin 
I  estate,  in  the  rear  of  the  universit}',  transformed  it  into 
a  hospital,  with  all  the  modern  appliances,  and  endowed 
the  same  so  munificentty  as  to  render  it  a  perpetual 
source  of  blessing  to  suffering  humanity. 

The  principal  newspaper  in  Burlington  is  the  "Free 
Press,"  G.  G.  Benedict,  editor.  It  was  founded  in  1827. 
'  The  "  Sentinel,"  however,  was  the  oldest  paper,  ha\ang 
been  commenced  in  1801. 

Among  the  notable  events  of  Burlington  historj'  may 
be  mentioned  the  visit  of  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1793,  the  visit  of  Lafaj'ctte 
in  1825,  when  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  college 
liuilding,  and  the  mammoth  Whig  conventions  of  1840 
and  1844. 

Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  and  citizens  of 
Burlington,  were  Col.  Stephen  Pearl,  land-owner,  mer- 
chant, magistrate,  farmer,  town  clerk  and  selectman  —  a 
man  of  fine  and  imposing  presence,  of  generous  habits 
and  bountiful  hospitalit}' ;  Timothy  Pearl,  brother  of  the 
foregoing ;  Col.  James  Sawyer,*  son  of  Col.  Ephraim 
S.  [wlio,  witli  liis  four  sons,  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  as  regular  officers  in  the  army,  and  who,  as 
commander  of  the  AVorcester  (Mass.)  County  regiment, 
served  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga] ,  a 
Revolutionary'  soldier  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Yorktown  ;  George  Robinson,  a  man  of  boundless  wit 
and  humor,  and  an  able  lawyer ;  Thomas,  Ephraim  and 
Samuel  Mills,  brothers,  long  connected  with  the  Burling- 
ton "  Sentinel "  ;  Elnathan  Keyes,  a  prominent  lawj'er, 
a  man  of  powerful  mind, —  an  honored  and  distinguished 
citizen ;  Col.  William  C.  Harrington,  also  a  lawyer ; 

*  James  Sawyer  iiad  four  sons,  all  of  whom  acliicvcd  distinction  :  Capt. 
Horace  B. ;  George  F.,  a  purser  on  the  frigate  "  Cumberland,"  aftenvard 
destroyed  by  the  "Merrimack";  Fred'k  Augustus,  first  lieutenant  of 
j  the  11th  Vermont  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  James  L.,  a  lawyer. 

t  A  magnificent  shaft  —  a  Tuscan  column  of  granite,  42  feet  in  height 
—  marks  his  last  resting-place  in  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  a  l)urial-place 
romanti(:;illy  overlooking  the  Winooski  valley.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  Vermont  is  indebted  for  her  independence,  and  tlic  establishment 


Hon.  John  C.  Thompson,  an  attorney',  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  prominent  men  of  the  State  ;  Daniel  Farrand, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  of 
wit  and  talent ;  Warren  Loomis,  said  to  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  man  the  town  ever  produced,  graduating 
at  Burlington  in  the  first  class  (1804),  and  dying  when 
only  37  —  a  lawj'er ;  Dr.  Robert  Moody,  a  skilful  and 
successful  physician, — thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
killed  ;  Rev.  Luman  Foote,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
the  first  editor  of  the  Burlington  "Free  Press";  E.  T. 
Englesby,  for  many  years  president  of  the  old  Burling- 
ton Bank  ;  Ethan  Allen  of  Revolutionar}'  and  Ticonder- 
oga  fame,  boril  Jan.  10,  1737,  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  twice 
married,  who  came  to  Burlington  in  the  spring  of  1787, 
devoting  himself  to  farming,  having  selected  for  his  res- 
idence the  beautiful  tract  of  interval  north  of  the  village 
known  as  the  Van  Ness  farm,  where  he  resided  until  his 
sudden  death,  which  occurred  about  two  years  subse- 
quently to  his  arrival  •j'f  Plon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  than 
whom  none  was  more  conspicuous  for  ripe  scholarship 
and  zealous  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted 
State  ;  Moses  Catlin,  who  erected,  on  the  commanding 
eminence  east  of  the  college,  now  occupied  by  the 
Fletcher  Hospital,  the  imposing  residence  long  known  as 
the  Catlin  mansion  ;  Guy  Catlin,  a  younger  brother  of 
Moses,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  prominently  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  interests  at  Winooski ;  John 
Howard,  who  died  Feb.  24,  1854,  aged  84  years,  one  of 
Burlington's  earliest  and  most  honored  hotel  keepers, 
and  raising  up  several  sons  meantime,  Sion  Earl,  Daniel 
D.  and  John  P.,|  distinguished  for  their  business  quali- 
ties, public  spirit  and  pro))ity ;  Samuel  Hickok,  an 
eminent  merchant,  whose  store  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  brick  building  in  town,  for  57  years  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  enterprising  public-spirited  citizens  of 
this  growing  town  ;  Hon.  Alvin  Foote,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  a  reputable  lawyer ;  Hon.  Cornelius 
Peter  Van  Ness,  long  a  leading  lawj'er  and  politician  in 
the  State,  reflecting  great  lustre  on  its  annals,  as  legis- 
lator. State's  attorney  and  governor,  by  the  splendor  of 
his  legal  and  forensic  talents  and  attainments ;  Hon. 
Charles  Adams,  eminent,  not  less  for  his  uprightness 
than  for  his  rare  legal  attainments,  dying  Jan.  12,  1861, 
aged  76  years  ;  Hon.  William  A.  Griswold,  one  of  Ver- 

of  her  government,  mainly  to  three  individuals,  —  Thomas  Chittenden, 
and  Ira  and  Ethan  Allen :  the  first  her  chief  magistrate,  the  second  her 
diplomatist,  the  last  her  military  chieftain.  If  Washington  was  a  ter- 
ror to  the  enemies  of  American  Independence,  Ethan  Allen  was  a  terror 
to  all  tlic  enemies  of  Vermont.  With  all  his  faults,  his  name  by  Ver- 
inontcrs  will  always  be  cherished  in  grateful  remembrance. 

X  The  latter  is  the  builder  of  the  Howard  Opera  House,  perhaps  the 
finest  public  hall  in  the  State. 
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mont's  most  eminent  statesmen  anci  law^'crs  ;  and  Col. 
Archibald  Hyde,  once  collector  of  the  port. 

Among  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  town  affairs 
in  still  more  recent  times,  may  be  mentioned  Timothy 
FoUett,  the  first  president  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington 

'  Railroad  ;  Rev.  Zadock  Thompson,  Vermont's  naturalist 
and  honored  historian,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  modest 
worth  ;  Chauncey  Goodrich,  for  many  j^ears  Burlington's 
genial  publisher  and  horticulturist ;  Sion  Earl  Howard, 
a  successful  merchant ;  L.  G.  Bigelow,  a  lumber  mer- 
chant, a  man  of  very  strong  humanitarian  impulses,  and 

j  of  a  correspondingly  strong  and  active  mind  ;  Rt.  Rev. 

1  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  (Oxon.),  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  30,  1792,  consecrated  to  the  Epis- 
copate of  the  diocese  of  Vermont,  Oct.  31,  1832,  died  at 
Rock  Point,  Jan.  9,  1868, —  a  man  of  varied  genius  and 
of  encyclopjedic  attainments,  a  musician,  an  architect, 
author,  orator,  and  conspicuous  for  his  success  in  all 
these  directions  ;  Milo  Bennett,  a  just  and  learned  judge  ; 
Gamaliel  B.  Sawj-er,  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  vigor 
and  intellectual  acquirements,  one  of  the  most  facile 
writers  in  the  countr}' ;  David  A.  Smallej',  for  manj- 
years  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  a  Democratic  leader  in  the 
State,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  several  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  ;  while  George  P.  Marsh,  U.  S.  min- 

j  ister  to  Italy ;  and  U.  S.  senator,  G.  F.  Edmunds,  are 
from  this  city.  The  recent  death  of  the  late  Gov.  Asahel 
Peck  of  Vermont,  removes  an  old-school  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  who  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  penetrating  and  inflexible  sense  of  justice 
on  the  bench. 

I  One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gifted  of  Burlington's 
sons  was  J.  Sullivan  Adams,  born  in  1820,  familiarl}' 
known  as  ''SuU  Adams."  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
identified  himself  earnestly  with  the  temperance  work  — 
the  Washingtonian  movement — and  became  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  successful  temperance  workers  of  his 

j  day.  He  was  no  less  eloquent  as  an  educational  or 
political  orator.  Nobly  generous,  he  was  unboundedly 
popular.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  an  intense  abo- 
lilionist.  For  several  j  ears  he  was  the  verj'  successful 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  died 
April  9,  1876,  in  JacUsonville,  Fla. 

SiiELBURNE,  named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 

:  for  beauty  of  location,  fertility  of  soil,  vaiietj'  and  excel- 
lence of  agricultural  i)roducts,  the  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  her  citizens,  constitutes  a  no  unworthy 
member  of  the  common  sisterhood  of  towns  that  stretch 

•  Said  to  have  been  the  first  lipiscoiml  minister  in  Vermont, 
t  Kcmovinif  from  Guilford,  Conn.,  to  Shelburne,  when  only  14  years 
of  age,  he  subsequently  raised  a  family  of  I  t  children. 


along  the  shore  line  of  the  Champlain  valle}'.  Situated 
about  midway  on  the  line  of  the  shore,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  "broad  lake,"  the  view  sweeping  away  to 
the  east  and  west,  easily'  takes  in  the  Green  Mountains 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Adirondaclis  on  the  other. 

The  land,  generally  level,  is  yet  gently  rolling,  and  the 
farms,  especiall}-  in  the  more  central  and  western  portion, 
wide-spreading,  and  under  the  highest  cultivation,  are 
unsurpassed  for  tlieir  productiveness  and  beauty. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Shelburne  are  said  to  have 
been  John  Potter  and  Thomas  Logan,  two  Germans, 
who,  coming  to  the  township  in  1768,  located  on  two 
different  points  extending  into  the  lake,  and  bearing 
their  names,  respectivel}',  Potter's  and  Logan's  points. 
Whether  man}'  of  the  ten  families  that,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  had  settled  near  the  lake,  returned  after  the 
war,  is  not  known.  On  the  declaration  of  peace, 
the  lands  of  the  town  were  rapidly  taken  up  and  occu- 
pied b}'  permanent  settlers.  Among  these  earlier  fathers 
of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  Moses,  Ziba  and  Uzal 
Piersons,  Daniel,  Levi  and  Elisha  Comstock,  Jonathan 
Lyon,  Frederick  Saxton,  Richard  and  Elhanan  Spear, 
Benjamin  Harrington,  Joshua  and  Jira  Isham,  Rev. 
Bethuel  Chittenden*  and  his  son  Bela,-)-  Asa  R.  Slo- 
cum,|  Nathaniel  Gage,  a  man  of  singular  probity,  and 
who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years,  and  Samuel 
Mills,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  having  settled  on  a  hill- 
farm  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Among  the  prominent 
and  especially  honorable  citizens  of  a  later  daj'  may  be 
mentioned  Ashael  Nash,  Robert  and  Lavater  "White, 
Hj'man  Holiberd  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Taylor. 

Though  the  principal  industry  of  this  town  is  agricul- 
tural, yet  at  the  "Falls,"  a  village  on  the  Plot  River, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Centre,  a  saw-mill  was  early 
erected,  also  a  forge.  Later  a  grist-mill,  and  also 
clothing-works  were  put  in  successful  operation  at  the 
same  locality.  In  1862  these  buildings  were  swept  away 
by  a  flood. 

From  the  beginning  of  steam-navigation  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Shelburne  Harbor  on  the  "  Point,"  has  been 
utilized  as  a  convenient  place  for  mooring  during  the 
winter  and  repairing  steamers.  Steamboats  of  the  largest 
size  are  often  built  here,  for  which  business  there  are 
ver}-  superior  facilities. 

The  first  religious  society  organized  in  town  was  the 
Cougregationalist,  dating  about  the  begiiniing  of  the 
present  centurv.  Tlif  (iist  iniuister  settled,  however, 
was  Ei)iscopali;ui,  .loii  Clapf),  an  ('xomi)lary  man,  who 

X  Rctuniiii;,'  from  Burlington  in  the  evonin;;  of  .Ian.  3,  IS.^O,  his  life- 
less mangled  Ijody,  as  his  horses  reached  his  home,  was  found  dauLciiiii; 
under  the  wagon. 
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soon  won  popularit}-  and  influence.    The  old  "  White,'' 
or  Union  Church  —  a  large  old-fashioned  New  England 
meeting-house  —  was  erected  in  1808.    The  Congrega- 
I  tionalist  Society  waning,  this  building  came  to  be  priiici- 
j  pally  occupied  by  the  Episcopalians.  The  first  Methodist 
[  Church  edifice,  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1831,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  common  or  green  ;  which,  how- 
ever, after  having  served  its  generation,  has  latelj'  given 
jjlace  to  a  more  elegant  and  commodious  structure  of 
stone.    The  Methodist  is  at  present  the  onl}'  surviving 
religious  society  in  town.     The  old  White  Church  was 
burned  many  j'ears  ago. 

John  S.  D.  and  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  from  this  town, 
and  graduates  of  the  Universitj' of  Vermont,  have  greatlj- 
honored  their  profession  as  teachers.  The  former  is  now 
deceased.  Rev.  Isham  Bliss,  an  Episcopal  minister,  a 
graduate  of,  and  at  present  a  professor  in  the  Ver- 
mont University,  and  Curtis  S.  Chittenden,  D.  D.  S.  and 
I  M.  D.  S.  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  an  eminent  dentist,  and  at 
I  present  president  of  "The  Roj^al  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario,"  are  sons  of  this  town.  Hon.  Ezra 
Meech,  once  elected  member  of  Congress  (in  1819), 
and  probablj-  the  wealthiest  man  in  town  and  the  largest 
land-owner  in  the  State,  died  Sept.  26,  1856,  aged  83. 
Frederick  Maeck,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Maeck,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Burlington,  was  for  manj^  j^ears  a  prominent 
citizen  of  this  .town. 

Colchester  is  beautifully  located  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  Winooski  River.*  The  soil  of  this  town  is  varie- 
gated, consisting  in  part  of  sandy  loam,  covered  origin- 
ally with  white  and  pitch  pine  forests.  These  lands, 
I  lying  for  the  most  part  in  low  ridges,  with  a  rolling 
I  surface,  are  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  first  persons  who  took  possession  of  Colchester 
under  its  present  charter  were  Ira  Allen  and  his  uncle, 
Remember  Baker.    This  was  in  1772-3.    The  first  set- 

*  It  was  along  this  stream  and  through  this  valley  that  the  barbarous 
Ronville  went  and  returned  when  he  saeked  and  buiTied  Decrfield. 
Here,  with  noisy  pomp,  on  their  return,  they  brought  along  the  old 
chureh-bell  of  that  devoted  settlement,  the  first  probably  that  ever 
uttered  its  sounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Winooski.  Here,  too,  they  led 
along  with  their  bloody  hands  the  112  captives  that  had  survived  the 
massacre — among  whom  was  their  pastor,  the  venerable  John  Williams 
— half-clothed  and  half-starved,  wading  through  the  deep  snow  on  their 
way  to  Canada.  While  this  valley  was  thus  used  as  the  war-path  of  the 
French  and  their  savage  allies,  this  stream  was  called  French  River. 
After  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  it  was  known  by  the  name 
'  of  Onion,  which  is  the  English  of  Winooski. 

I  t  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1729. 
I  F^arly  in  the  spring  of  1774  lie  removed  with  his  family  to  the  New 
I  Hampshire  Grants,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  th(^  Onion  River 
I  in  the  township  of  Williston.    Seated  upon  the  beautiful  and  fertile 


tlement  was  on  the  Winooski,  near  the  present  Fall's 
Bridge. 

At  the  centre  village  there  are  two  church  edifices  and 
an  equal  number  at  Winooski  village  on  the  Colchester 
side,  besides  numerous  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  a  large  woollen  factor}'. 

Colchester  has  its  interesting  subjects  of  biography  as 
well  as  historj^  including  the  names  of  Judge  Joshua  Stan- 
ton, John  Law,  William  Manson,  Jabcz  Penniman,  He- 
man  Allen,  Gen.  Enos,  and  Remember  Baker.  The  most 
eminent  citizen  Colchester  ever  had  was  Maj.  Gen.  Ira 
Allen.  Born  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  April  21,  1751,  he 
came  to  Vermont  when  only  21  years  of  age.  He  earlj' 
made  large  purchases  of  land  near  Onion  River,  and  by 
promoting  the  settlement  and  business  at  Winooski 
Falls,  where  his  home  was  located,  he  contributed  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  citizen  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
part  of  the  town.  No  man  did  more  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence, and  to  establish  the  politj^  of  Vermont  on  its 
present  foundations,  and  to  carry  the  State  safely  and 
triumphantly  through  all  the  manifold  complications  that 
beset  her  during  the  Revolutionary  war  than  Ira  Allen. 
It  is  to  his  liberality  and  efforts  principally  the  State  is  in- 
debted for  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
its  location  on  its  beautiful  site  between  the  falls  and  the 
lake.  This  first  and  foremost  of  Vermont's  earl}'  states- 
men and  founders  died  Jan.  7,  1814.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  Philadelpliia,  where  in  poverty  and  distress, 
he  passed  away  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  And,  it  is 
said,  there  is  no  stone  or  record,  or  living  witness  to 
point  out  to  friend  or  foe  his  humble  grave. 

Williston,  a  town  situated  in  the  centre  of  Chittenden 
Count}',  and  called  WilUston  in  honor  of  Samuel  Willis, 
one  of  the  grantees,  was  first  settled  in  May,  1774,  by 
Thomas  Chittenden  and  Gen.  Jonathan  Spafford.  Among 
the  first  settlers  were  the  Murrays,  the  Talcotts,  the 
Millers,  BrowneUs,  Frenches  and  Ishams.  The  residence 
here  of  Thomas  Chittenden, t  and  the  fact  of  its  being 

banks  of  this  stream,  well  directed  labor  had  procured  him  a  comfort- 
able home,  when,  in  the  •nidst  of  his  various  improvements  and  pleasing 
anticipations,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced;  and  so  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  merciless  savages  did  these  frontier  settlements 
become  that  he  was  obliged  temporarily  to  remove  southward  as  far  as 
Arlington.  During  the  long  and  perplexing  controversies  with  New 
York  Mr.  Chittenden  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  State  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Safety.  Upon  the  fonnal  organization  of  the 
State  he  was  elected  its  first  governor,  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  to 
that  high  office  for  18  years.  What  George  Washington  was  to  the 
whole  country,  that  pre-eminently  was  Thomas  Chittenden  to  Vermont. 
He  was  the  fiithcr  of  it.  It  was  his  mind  more  than  any  other  that 
directed  the  controversy  with  New  York,  the  negotiations  with  the  Brit- 
ish in  Canada,  whereby  an  army  of  10,000  was  held  at  bay  for  years, 
and  the  finally  successful  appeals  to  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union.   He  died  Aug.  25,  1797,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
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more  rapid!}-  settled  than  some  of  the  adjoining  tovrns, 
led  to  WUliston's  being,  for  a  long  time,  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  business,  while  it  counted  among  its  citizens  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  and  prominent  men  in  the 
county.  It  abounds  in  some  of  the  most  productive  and 
best  cultivated  farms  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

The  Congregational  Chm'ch  was  organized  Jan.  23, 
!  1800.     Rev.  A.  C.  Collins  was  the  first  pastor.  The 
!  church  edifice  was  built  in  1832.    Two  other  churches 
are  located  here. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Williston  Academy  afforded 
ample  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  aca- 
demic education. 
!     The  remaining  towns  of  the  county  are  Charlotte,* 
sometimes  in  the  early  records  written  Charlotta,  a  \ery 
fine  fanning  town,  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  county,  first  settled  in  1784  by  Derric  Webb,  a  Ger- 
man, and  Elijah  Wolcott ;  embracing  two  villages  sepa- 
I  rated  by  a  ridge  of  hills  :  Hinesburgh,  formerly  noted 
j  for  its  manufacturing  interests,  but  now  devoted  mostly 
to  farming,  remarkable  for  the  picturesqueness  of  much 
of  its  scenery,  and  whose  charming  village  is  the  seat  of 
an  academy  incorporated  in  1824,  and  ever  since  one  of 
I  the  most  permanent  and  successful  institutions  in  the 
i  State :  Milton,  an  agricultural  town  Ij'ing  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  occupj'ing  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  count}' ;  settled  in  February, 
[  1782  ;  organized  in  1788  :  Underbill,  named  after  two 
brothers  who  held  shares  in  the  original  charter,  settled 
about  178.5-6  by  Darius  Post,  Moses  Benedict  and  Ab- 
ner  Eaton;  organized  in  1795,  lying  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  high- 


est land  in  the  State  being  near  tlie  north-east  comer  ;  its 
first  religious  (Cong.)  society  having  been  organized  in 
1801,  and  first  church  built  in  1805  :  Richmond, f  settled 
in  1775,  incorporated  in  1794,  organized  in  1795,  lying 
on  the  Winooski,  the  soil  of  its  lands  bordering  on  the 
river  composed  of  deep,  rich  alluvial  deposits  and  very 
fertile  :  Jericho,  a  quiet  inland  town,  its  eminent  citizens 
having  been  Rev.  Simeon  Bicknell,  Arthur  Bostwick, 
Rev.  Samuel  Bostwick,  Hon.  Noah  Chittenden,  Hon. 
Martin  Chittenden,  once  governor,  Dea.  Thomas  Barney, 
Hon.  Truman  Galusha  and  Joseph  Brown:  Essex, J 
first  settled  b}-  immigrants  from  Massachusetts,  the  hardy 
pioneer  finding  the  territor}'  one  unbroken  forest,  "  save 
where  the  rude  tornado  had  levelled  the  giant  pines  ; "  its 
first  church  organized  in  1797,  and  its  first  house  of  wor- 
ship built  in  1803,  Rev.  David  Ilulburt  having  been  at 
the  time  settled  as  pastor :  Westford,  a  fine  farming 
town  reclining  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, settled  in  1787,  organized  in  1793,  a  saw-mill, 
grist-mill  and  forge  having  been  built  at  the  Centre  on 
Brown's  River  in  1795,  its  first  church  having  been  or- 
ganized in  1801  :  Bolton,  §  situated  mid-waj-  between 
Burlington  and  Montpelier  in  the  valley  of  the  Win- 
ooski, and  amidst  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  sce- 
ner}' :  Huntington,  a  mountain  town,  and  within  the 
eastern  boundary  of  which  is  the  summit  of  Camel's 
Hump,  settled  in  1786,  and  organized  in  1790:  St. 
George,  the  smallest  township  in  the  State,  settled  in 
the  spring  of  1784,  the  birthplace  of  VLe^.  Elnathan 
Higbee,  D.  D.,  j^fcsident  of  the  Gettysbui-g  Theological 
Seminary;  —  and  South  Burlington,  set  off  from  Bur- 
lington in  1864,  an  excellent  farming  town. 


ESSEX  COUI^TY. 


BY  HIRAM  A.  CUTTING,  M.  D.  || 


Essex  County,  together  with  Orleans,  was  incorpo- 
rated from  Caledonia  County  in  1798,  1)ut  the  former 

•  Charlotte's  most  distinf^ii-hcd  son  wds  the  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.D., 
at  one  time  the  esteemed  president  of  the  University  of  Vennoiit. 

t  The  most  notable  olyeet  in  this  village  is  the  old  round  ehiircli, 
with  IG  sides,  and  steeple  risin^j  from  the  centre,  built  originally,  and 
owned  by  several  societies.  The  most  eminent  citizen  Richinonil  ever 
liad  was  William  Penn  Rriggs,  born  at  Adams,  Mass.,  Man  li  11,  1793, 
removing  to  Richmond  in  1S2S,  where  he  reside  d  until  his  death.  He 
"as  one  of  tlic  most  eminent  jury-lawyers  in  the  State. 

i  An  unusually  flourishing  academy  has  been  maintained  at  the  centre 
for  many  years. 


count}'  was  not  fully  organized  until  tiio  following  year, 
at  which  time  Lunenburgh  and  Branswick  were  estab- 

f  The  first  temple  of  "  the  people  called  Mctliodists  "  in  this  town  con- 
si.stcd  of  a  high  rock,  visible  by  the  traveller,  at  the  bade  of  a  level 
meadow,  about  40  rods  from  the  railway,  and  about  U  miles  east  from 
the  J(jnesville  station.  It  is  aliout  50  feet  high,  lias  a  natural  grotlo,  and 
three  regular  stone  steps.  This  singular  sanctuary  was  dedicated  in 
1800.    Bishop  Whatcoat  was  iiresent. 

II  Dr.  11.  A.  Cutting,  who  resides  at  Limcnburgli,  is  a  son  of 
Stephen  C.  Cutting,  of  Concord,  in  which  town  he  was  born  Dec.  23, 
1832.  He  was  educated  for  a  physician,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  T). 
from  Dartmouth  College;  also  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Norwich  Uni- 
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lished  as  half  shires.  At  the  October  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1800,  officers  were  elected,  and,  a  year 
later,  the  shire  was  changed  to  Guildhall,  where  it  has 
remained. 

Essex  County  is  about  45  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  23  from  east  to  west.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Can- 
ada, east  and  south  b\-  the  Connecticut  River  bordering 
its  bank  for  more  than  Gn  miles,  south-west  by  Caledonia 
County,  and  west  by  Orleans  County.  Along  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  it  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  no 
more  romantic  and  lovely  scener}'  can  be  found.  The 
soil,  though  much  of  it  is  stony,  is  very  productive. 
Geologically,  the  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  sedimentary  and  eruptive.  To  this  first  class 
belong  all  of  those  rocks  which  at  some  time  have  been 
derived  from  pre-existing  rocks,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
sedimentary  have  been  greatly  changed,  not  only  in  their 
general  structure,  but  in  their  texture  and  composition. 
Some,  however,  have  not.  In  some  places  on  the  east 
of  the  county,  the  sandstone  is  so  friable  that  the  grains 
of  sand  of  which  it  is  made  up  can  be  easilj'  separated 
bj'  the  fingers  alone.  The  place  where  those  rocks  can 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  is  outside  of  the  county  in 
Newark,  at  a  saw-mill  on  the  road  from  East  Haven  to 
Island  Pond.  There  are  other  places  where  the  change 
is  so  gi-eat  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  stratified 
or  not.  In  fact,  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington  has  recentl}' 
shown  that  some  are  eruptive  that  were  before  considered 
stratified.  Adopting  the  plan  of  the  recent  geological 
survey  in  New  Hampshire,  we  find  th#  following  forma- 
tions in  Essex  Count}' : 

Stratified  Groups.  —  Cenozoic :  Modified  drifts,  includ- 
ing river  terraces,  glacial  drifts,  &c.  Paleozoic :  Cal- 
ciferous  mica  schist.  Upper  Huronian  :  Lyman  group. 
Lower  Huronian  :  gneiss,  fibrolite  schists,  mica  schists, 
and  feldsparthic  schists.  Eruptive  masses :  Concord 
granite,  sycnitic  granite,  diabase  and  diorite. 

The  granite  rocks  occup}'  a  large  V-shaped  area  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county.    Southward  the  apex  of  the 
V  is  in  the  town  of  Granb}',  south  of  the  road  from 
I  Guildhall  to  Victor}-.    In  this  area  are  several  kinds  of 
granite.    In  some  places  it  is  desirable  building-stone, 

versity.  On  acconnt  of  ill  health  lie  did  not  enter  a  profession,  but 
j  located  at  Lunenburgh  as  a  merchant  in  1854,  under  the  firm  of  J.  G. 
Darling  &  Co.  While  he  was  successful  as  a  merchant,  he  largely  de- 
voted his  time  to  study,  —  especially  to  the  study  of  microscopic  anat- 
omy, geology  and  atmospheric  phenomena.  He  is  a  member,  either 
active  or  honorary,  of  some  twenty  scientific,  historical  and  medical 
eocleties,  among  which  arc  the  "  Vermont  Medical  Society,"  "  Vermont 
Historical  .Society,"  "  White  Mountains  Medical  Society,"  Fellow  of  the 
"American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,"  and  "Natural- 
ists' Society  of  Rome,"  Italy,  and  member  of  the  "Dartmouth  Micro- 


and  has  been  quarried  in  Norton  and  Brunswick,  In 
Ferdinand  the  granite  is  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter, and  that  quarried  at  Brunswick  is  a  fine-grained, 
light-colored  granite  of  good  quality.  With  the  granite 
rocks,  especiall}-  southward,  there  are  schists,  and  in  the 
north  corner  of  Granby,  not  fiir  frota  Moose  River, 
there  is  a  granite  that  closely  resembles  the  Concord 
granite  of  New  Hampshire.  But  here  there  is  the  clear- 
est evidence  that  it  is  eruptive.  It  not  only  penetrates 
the  schist,  but  it  contains  many  fragments  of  it.  This 
probabl}-  extends  into  Victor}',  but  the  forest  hinders  pos- 
itive knowledge.  Near  Brunswick  Springs,  but  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  a  beautiful 
porphyritic  granite.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

Syenitic  Granite. — In  Lemington  there  is  granite  rock 
unlike  either  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  which  prob- 
ably forms  the  entire  mass  of  Mount  Monadnock,  and 
extends  into  New  Hampshire,  where  it  has  some  marked 
peculiarities. 

Diabase  aiid  Diorite.  —  These  rocks  generally  occur 
in  narrow  dikes,  and  are  of  a  dark-green  color,  compact 
and  tough.  Every  town  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
dikes,  but  a  remarkable  one  crosses  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  near  MUes  Pond  in  Concord,  con- 
taining 22^  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Stratified  RocTcs.  —  Gneiss  and  Feldspar,  Mica  Schists. 
—  There  are  two  well-marked  areas  of  these  rocks. 
That  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  begins  on  the  south 
(probably  in  Grcnby) ,  extends  north-west  through  Maid- 
stone, well-marked  outcrops  of  which  can  be  seen  near 
Maidstone  Lake ;  thence  it  continues  through  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  Notch  Mountains  south  of  the  Nulhegan 
are  composed  of  this  rock. 

The  western  band  begins  with  Miles  Pond,  embraces 
Miles  Mountain,  where  the  rock  is  largely  gneiss,  and 
contains  fibrolite.  Extending  northward,  it  is  interrupted 
by  the  graphic  granite  south  of  Island  Pond  in  Brighton, 
to  appear  again  in  Bluff  Mountain,  which  is  its  probable 
limit  northward. 

Fibrolite  Schist.'^ln  the  west  of  Granby,  there  is  quite 
an  area  of  an  argillitic  mica  schist,  that  contains  an 

scopical  Club,"  "  Boston  Historical  Society,"  "  Geographical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,"  &c.  Prof.  Cutting  has  published  several  pamphlets,  and 
papers  ujion  "Insects,"  "Ozone,"  "Geology,"  "Microscopy,"  "Rev- 
elations of  the  Microscope,"  and  natural  history  in  general.  Also  upon 
the  "  Atmosphere,"  and  a  work  upon  the  "  Climatology  of  Vermont." 
lie  is  State  Geologist  and  Curator,  and  manager  of  the  Vermont  State 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  appointed  in  1871.  He  has  a  large  library, 
and  an  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals.  In  1878,  he  was  appointed  "  Lec- 
turer in  Natural  Science  "at  Norwich  University,  and  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  conferred  upon  him  l)y  that  institution  in  1879.  [Eds.] 
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abundance  of  fibrolite  and  andulusite,  and  there  is  a  rep- 
etition of  this  rock  in  Victory,  extending  into  East 
Haven.  It  is  also  found  in  limited  amount  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  and  with  the  feldspathic  mica  schists 
and  gneisses. 

The  Lyman  Grovp. — The  rocks  are  so  called  from 
their  great  abundance  in  the  town  of  Lyman,  N.  II., 
from  whence  the}'  extend  northward  to  the  line  of  the 
Provinces.  These  rocks  occupy  a  largo  area  in  the  towns 
of  Concord,  Linienburgh  and  Guildhall ;  extending  also 
into  Maidstone,  where  they  cross  the  river  into  New 

I  Hampshire.  The}'  consist  almost  altogether  of  light 
argillites,  and  besides  there  are  a  few  black  slates. 
The  Essex  Copper  Mine  in  Concord  is  in  this  rock.  The 
vein  of  copper  is  very  irregular,  and  though  much  money 
has  been  spent,  but  little  return  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
now  abandoned.  Several  other  smaU  veins  in  Concord 
and  Lunenburgh  have  been  partially  examined,  but  none 
of  them  have  proved  valuable. 

Calciferous  Mica  Schist. —  This  rock  occupies  a  limited 
area  in  the  count}',  and  is  confined  to  the  western  part 

,  of  East  Haven  and  Brighton.  It  consists  of  argillites, 
silicious  limestones,  and  friable  sandstones  ;  some  of  the 

I  richest  soil  of  Vermont. 

I  Glacial  Drift. — Everywhere  we  find  that  the  material 
which  makes  up  the  soil,  and  the  bowlders  that  arc  found 
so  abundant  in  some  sections,  have  all  been  transferred 
from  points  northward  of  where  they  are  now  found  ;  so 

;  that  the  soil  is  often  composed  of  an  entirely  different 
material  from  the  rock  on  which  it  rests.    The  bowlders 

I  in  an  open  country  can  be  traced  to  the  ledges  from 
which  they  were  derived,  but  on  account  of  the  forests 
in  this  county,  this  in  most  places  woukl  require  much 

I  time  and  labor ;  still,  in  every  neighborhood  are  many 

I  curious  and  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  carefully  obsen'e  the  rocks. 

Modified  Drift — On  the  Connecticut  River,  particularly 
in  Lemington  and  Colebrook,  are  many  interesting  gravel 
ridges  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  liy  glacial 
rivers,  as  the  ice  retreated  up  the  valley.    There  is  also 

i  a  very  peculiar  ridge  of  coarse  material  in  the  vicinity  of 

j  Island  Pond. 

I  River  terraces  Dorder  the  Connecticut  from  the  Prov- 
j  ince  Line  to  the  southern  border  of  this  coimty.  They 
]  consist  of  the  present  flood  plane,  10  or  lo  feet  above 

the  ordinary  stage  of  water,  and  a  terrace  from  40  to 
I  1 20  feet  in  height.  They  are  sometimes  from  one-fourth 
!  to  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width. 

Streams,  Ponds,  Mountains,  &c. — There  arc  many 

small  streams  in  this  county,  and  as  tlie  land  is  hilly 
!  and  often  mountainous,  they  fiiniisli  jil)undant  water- 


power  for  every  town.  Among  the  largest  are  Moose, 
Nulhegan,  Clyde,  Pherrin's  and  Coaticook  rivers  ;  Wil- 
lard's,  Paul's,  Averill's,  Neale's,  Miles'  and  Hall's  streams 
and  various  brooks  too  numerous  to  mention ;  all  of 
which  afford  an  abundance  of  trout  for  the  fisherman. 
There  are  also  over  30  lakes  and  ponds  within  the  county, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Maidstone  Lake  in  Maidstone, 
and  Island  Pond  in  Brighton.  These  ponds  contain  a 
great  A'ariety  of  fish,  and  some  are  so  seldom  visited  by 
the  sportsmen  as  to  be  literally  alive  with  the  finny  tribe, 
that  awaits  the  man  that  is  hai'dy  enough  to  brave  the 
black  flies,  and  dangers  of  the  unbroken  forest. 

Hills  are  abundant,  and  every  town  has  one  or  more, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  mountain,  as 
Miles  Mountain  in  Concord,       .       .      ,  .    2,700  feet. 
Mount  Tug,  in  Lunenburgh,       .       .        .    2,210  " 
Umpire  Mountain,  in  Victory,    .       .        .    2,500  " 
Notch  Mountain,  in  Brunswick,  .       .        .    2,400  " 
Monadnock  Mountain,  in  Lemington,  .       .    3,000  " 

In  Miles  Mountain  there  are  a  number  of  natural  grot- 
tos, or  caverns  in  the  rock,  several  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  and  one  similar  cavern  in  Mount  Tug. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  about  620  square  miles,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  forest  trees,  mostly  spruce,  yet  pine  and  hemlock,  to- 
gether with  the  sugar-maple,  birch  and  beech,  give  an 
ever-varying  appearance  to  the  forests,  and  furnish  lum- 
ber in  abundance  and  variety.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  live  near  the  larger  streams,  and  a  major- 
ity live  in  or  near  the  Connecticut  River  valley.  In  Con- 
cord and  Lunenburgh  the  land  is  more  generally  settled, 
but  still,  parts  of  these  towns,  together  with  the  larger 
share  of  the  other  towns  in  the  county,  are  yet  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  • 

Climatology. —  For  so  small  a  section  of  country,  there 
is  a  greater  difference  in  climate  than  is  general  in  this 
latitude.  The  slope  of  the  land  doubtless  has  much  to 
do  with  this,  yet  the  difference  in  soil,  and  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  vicinity,  must  also  have  its  effect.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  on  which  snow 
lies  for  about  nine  months  each  year,  together  with  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  whicii  is  usually  over  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  give  a  purity  and  coolness  to  the 
atmosphere  which  not  only  affect  vegetation,  but  health 
also  ;  rendering  this  county,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  sec- 
tion of  New  England,  giving  us  a  death-rate  of  little 
over  ten  to  the  thousand  annually.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  the  season  is  often  ten  days  earlier  than 
among  tlie  hills  of  the  interior,  and  most  crops  culti- 
vated in  Vermont  can  b(!  readily  grown  here,  as  the 
frosts  seldom  do  injury,  citiier  in  spring  or  aiitiiiim. 
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For  30  years  the  writer  has  kept  a  full  record  of  the 
weather.  For  this  period  the  heat  of  summer  has  not 
exceeded  1 00  degrees,  and  but  twice  has  the  thermometer 
touched  that  point.  It  has  once  touched  45  degi-ees  be- 
low zero.  The  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  above 
90  degrees,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  often  greater 
than  25  degiees  below  zero. 

The  diagrams  opposite  are  carefullj^  prepared  from 
actual  observations.  The  first  shows  the  comparative 
rainfall  for  G8  years  ;  deduced  from  various  observations 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Maryland.  The 
average  rainfall  on  this  coast  line  is  about  47  inches  ; 
and  the  average  at  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of 
Maine,  is  probably  about  37  inches,  while  in  Maryland 
it  is  about  55  inches.  In  Lunenburgh  it  is  41  inches, 
but  the  near  proximit}'  to  the  White  Mountain  range 
doubtless  increases  the  annual  rainfall,  as,  on  Mount 
AVashington,  20  miles  awaj',  it  is  from  50  to  75  inches. 
The  clouds  seem  to  hang  about  the  mountains,  thus 
increasing  rainfall. 

The  figures  at  the  left  of  the  diagrams  indicate  the 
percentage  of  the  rainfall,  which  is  indicated  by  the  black 
filled  spaces  ;  1.00  indicates  the  mean  amount. 

The  second  diagram  indicates  in  the  same  manner,  the 
rainfall  at  Lunenburgh  from  1848  to  1874  ;  while  diagram 
4  indicates  the  rainfall  at  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  where  it 
is  not  quite  so  irregular  as  upon  this  side  of  the  White 
Mountain  range.  Diagram  3,  shows  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  A^ariation  of  the  snowfall  at  Lunenburgh.  In  1865 
it  was  but  41  inches,  while  in  1872  it  was  167^  inches, 
the  medium  amount  being  83  inches. 

The  average  number  of  stormy  days  in  a  year  for  this 
period  has  been  120,  and  the  average  number  of  fair 
da3-s,  118,  the  remainder  being  cloud}'.  This  shows  that 
our  time  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  fair,  cloudy 
and  stormy  weather.  In  summer  the  excess  is  fair ;  in 
winter,  stormj'  and  cloudy. 

The  amount  of  snowfall,  many  times,  gives  little  indica- 
tion of  the  depth  of  snow  at  any  one  time  upon  the 
ground.  Yet  as  in  1866,  when  the  snowfall  was  12  feet, 
five  of  it  was  upon  the  ground  in  cleared  land,  and  seven 
of  it  in  woodland,  on  the  18th  day  of  March.  In  1872, 
,  with  14  feet  of  snowfall,  March  18th,  it  was  no  more 
than  four  feet  deep  in  woodland,  and  it  would  not  aver- 
age two  feet  in  cleared  land,  and  the  deepest  it  was  at 
one  time,  that  winter,  was  not  more  than  four  and  a  half 
feet. 

In  1861  there  were  many  hail-storms  in  this  vicinity. 
While  some  were  of  great  extent,  almost  every  town 
suffered  more  or  less  from  local  storms.  Now  and  then 
one  of  these  limited  storms  not  only  ruined  the  crops, 


but  killed  the  fruit  trees  and  damaged  buildings,  and,  in 
one  or  two  Instances,  injured  cattle. 

Jan.  1,  1862,  snow  fell  14  inches.  Then  there  came 
a  high  wind,  that  drifted  the  snow  so  badly,  that  not 
only  were  carriage  roads  blocked,  but  railroads  had  their 
trains  delayed  from  one  to  two  days.  A  St.  Johnsbury 
farmer  had  to  tunnel  a  drift  as  large  as  his  barn  to  get 
his  cattle  out  to  water. 

In  1865  there  was  no  thunder  or  electrical  phenomena 
of  any  kind  during  the  year.  1868  was  the  warmest 
summer  during  the  period  of  my  observations  ;  July  13, 
14  and  15,  the  thermometer  for  several  hours  was  100°, 
with  many  other  days  at  95°. 

There  were  also  many  heavy  thunder  showers.  Octo- 
ber 3,  4  and  5,  of  1869,  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
great  rain-storm.  From  4  to  6  inches  of  rain  fell 
throughout  New  England,  and  much  damage  was  done 
everj'where  ;  roads  were  washed  away,  buildings  under- 
mined, as  at  St.  Johnsbury,  and  mills  destroyed. 

In  1870,  Januai'y  15,  there  was  a  sharp  shower  of 
rain,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  closing  with  it  2° 
above.  On  the  12th  of  February  about  three  inches  of 
dirty  snow  fell.  By  melting  some  of  it,  I  ascertained 
that  the  amount  of  dirt  was  about  three  grains  to  the 
square  foot,  which  would  give  360  pounds  to  the  square 
mile.  As  the  stoi-m  extended  over  at  least  400  sqaare 
miles,  some  7,200  tons  of  meteoric  dust  fell  in  this 
storm. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  there  was  hardly  a  day  with- 
out a  thunder  shower  in  Yennont,  and  the  showers 
passed  over  very  frequently.  Hay  was  in  consequence 
secured  in  bad  condition,  and  all  crops  were  dam- 
aged. Lightning  struck  many  times  in  Lunenburgh. 
June  20  it  struck  a  green  white-ash  tree,  shivering  it  to 
splinters,  and  ploughing  nine  furrows  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  base  of  the  tree,  many  of  them  several 
rods  in  length,  and  larger  than  could  be  cut  with  a 
plough.  August  2  it  struck  a  horse  in  j^asture,  burning 
off  his  hair,  or  pulling  it  out,  also  cutting  a  hole  in  his 
head  two  inches  long,  and  throwing  off  his  shoes.  The 
horse  recovered  frt)m  the  shock.  On  October  20  oc- 
curred a  great  earthquake  for  New  England.  Brick 
walls  and  plastering  in  houses  were  cracked,  many  chim- 
neys toppled  over,  and  people  generally  were  frightened. 
The  shock  lasted  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  was 
probably  the  heaviest  experienced  in  New  England  for  a 
period  of  at  least  70  j-ears. 

1871  was  very  dry,  and  closed  into  winter  without 
usual  rains.  Streams  had  not  been  as  low  for  over  50 
years.  On  the  5lh  of  February,  the  thermometer  was 
40°  below  zero,  and  yet  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month 
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•we  had  thunder  showers,  also  butterflies  and  grasshop- 
pers, both  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  They  both 
found  it  cold  enough  afterwards.  March  9,  several  but- 
terflies were  seen  about  the  streets  of  BurUngton ;  also 
in  Concord,  N.  H.  There  were  also  May  flowers  in 
March.  April  8th  was  one  of  the  wannest  daj-s  of  the 
season. 

First  Settlement,  &c.  —  The  first  settlement  of  the 
county  was  made  in  Guildhall  (then  supposed  to  be 
Lunenburgh),  by  David  Page,  Timoth}'  Nash  and 
George  Wheeler,  in  1704.  They  had  to  bring  their  pro- 
visions from  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  canoes,  by  river  navi- 
gation, over  165  miles.  During  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, they  were  constantly*  aunoy'ed  hy  the  Tories  and 
Indians,  who  killed  their  cattle,  plundered  their  houses, 
and  carried  some  of  their  number  into  captivity'.  By  the 
3'ear  1785,  quite  a  number  of  families  had  made  their 
homes  in  "  Upper  Coos,"  as  the  valley  on  both  sides  of 
the  Connecticut  was  then  called.  Much  of  the  county 
was  surveyed  b}'  Ebon  A.  Judd,  who  after  a  time  built  a 
mill  in  Guildhall,  and  also  brought  goods  to  sell  to  the 
settlers,  quite  a  share  of  which  was  New  England  rum. 
In  the  controversy-  about  pitched  lots  occupied  by  the 
settlers,  and  the  right  of  New  Hampshire  to  survey  their 
lands,  there  were  often  long  discussions,  which  some- 
times resulted  in  quarrels,  and  they  now  and  then  came 
to  blows.  It  is  not  known  that  any  were  really  killed  in 
such  fights,  but  they  sometimes  used  pitchforks,  and 
other  dangerous  weapons. 

]  Indian  History.  —  This  county  was  never  much  settled 
by  Indians,  but  was  used  as  a  hunting-ground,  and 

i  through  it  was  the  main  highway  for  the  St.  Francis 

j  tribe  of  Canada,  and  those  Coos  Indians  living  in  the 

'  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  was,  as  it  were,  disputed 
territory,  as  both  claimed  the  right  to  hunt  in  it ;  and  we 
have  the  best  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were  frequent 
ambuscades  within  its  borders.  There  have  been  a  few- 
stone  tomahawks,  arrow-points  and  other  Indian  rehcs 
found  within  its  limits,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  About 
midway  of  the  Fifteen  Mile  Fall  on  the  Connecticut,  in 

I  the  town  of  Concord,  is  a  small  meadow  known  as  the 
Carpenter  meadow,  from  Aaron  Carpenter,  who  settled 
here  in  1795.  When  he  came,  this  meadow  was  covered 
by  a  handsome  growth  of  maple,  free  from  underbrush, 
seeminglv  oi:e  of  tli(;  most  beautiful  sjjots  in  the  valley. 
One  of  his  early  clearings  was  made  liere,  and  in  cutting 
the  trees,  various  marks  were  found  showing  that  this 
place  was  visited  39  years  liefore.    This  was  ascertained 

1  by  cutting  out  the  marks  and   counting  the  grains. 

i  Leaden  bullets  were  also  found  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  timber,  tiiat  had,  by  its  growth,  closed  the  hole  for 


as  many  years.  This  was  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  white  men  had  liad  a  skirmish  here,  using  fire-arms. 
Then  came  the  question.  Who  was  it? 

In  1759,  Maj.  Rogers  made  his  ever-memorable  expe- 
dition against  the  St.  Francis  Indians.  After  being 
harassed  in  his  return,  he  found  himself  at  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  without  food,  and  his  men  much  exhausted. 
He  divided  his  party  into  three  squads,  so  they  could 
better  obtain  food,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  at  the  lower 
Coos.  He  kept  up  Barton  River,  and  down  the  Pas- 
sumpsic,  waiting  for  his  men  at  No.  4.  Another  de- 
tachment came  in  by  Wells  River,  but  of  the  third  there 
is  no  record  of  the  way  they  came,  but  a  part  only 
returned.  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  kept  east 
of  Maj.  Rogers,  coming  in  on  the  Nulhegan,  and  down 
the  Connecticut  valle3^  That  here  they  had  a  skirmish 
with  the  Indians,  and  succeeded  in  holding  their  ground, 
as  is  shown  by-  two  graves,  which  were  opened,  and  the 
bones  of  two  men  were  discovered  buried  by-  white  men 
in  a  recumbent  posture.  Some  years  later,  when  plough- 
ing this  meadow,  several  pieces  of  muskets  were  found, 
and  a  year  or  two  after,  when  the  river  was  very-  low, 
some  gun-barrels  were  found  in  the  river,  corroded 
through  by  rust.  Eleven  pieces,  in  all,  were  found,  and 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  the  parts  of  four  or  five 
muskets.  These  were  doubtless  thrown  into  the  river, 
to  keep  them  from  the  Indians.  Another  musket, 
equally-  con'oded,  was  found  on  Cook's  Meadow,  in  Lu- 
nenburgh, six  miles  from  the  above-described  place  in 
Concord.  This  all  forms  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  theory  advanced.  That  there  was 
a  skirmish  here  at  about  that  time,  no  one  can  doubt. 

But  T/e  were  speaking  of  the  early-  settlers  at  about 
1800,  when  the  county-  had  log-house  homes  in  most  of 
the  river  towns.  Living  at  the  distance  of  130  miles 
from  the  seaboard,  all  heavy  articles,  such  as  salt,  iron, 
and  in  fine  all  the  articles  of  civilized  life  that  could  not 
be  obtained  from  the  wilderness,  or  soil,  or  found  in  the 
waters,  had  to  be  transported  over  hills  and  mountains 
upon  the  backs  of  horses  or  men,  guided  through  the 
forests  only-  by-  spotted  trees,  being  obliged  to  ford  or 
swim  streams  that  ran  across  their  roul(>,  often  swollen 
by-  rains.  With  no  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, and  from  GO  to  85  miles  to  the  nearest  grist-mill  ; 
surrounded  with  hostile  Indians  that  much  of  the  time 
could  g(:t  five  dollars  for  the  scalp  of  a  white  man,  — all 
this  must  have  thrown  a  shadow  decj)  and  dark  across 
the  path  of  tiie  early  settlers  of  Essex  County,  and  ' 
hardy  indeed  must  be  the  7nen  and  women  to  brave  it. 
And  so  they  were.  Tiieir  curreiu'y  was  mostly  tlic  I'm- 
'  of  auinials,  iuicj  ••.salts"  made  b\  boiling  down  lln'  lye 
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of  ashes,  which,  whoii  made  and  carried  to  market,  often 
bronglit  no  more  th:ui  one  cent  per  pound. 

Maj.  Benjamin  AVhitcomb  was  the  most  prominent 
trai)per  and  hunter  of  Essex  Count}-,  often  spending 
months  at  a  time  in  the  wilderness,  subsisting  upon 
game,  and  falling  in  frequently  with  Indians,  and  camp- 
ing and  hunting  with  them.  lie  served  under  Putnam 
in  the  old  French  war,  was  in  several  fights,  and  was 
finally  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  carried  to  Que- 
bec. After  Ticonderoga  was  taken  by  Allen,  Whitcomb 
hastened  there,  and  served  as  a  scout.  He  won  his  ma- 
jor's commission  by  going  into  Canada  and  shooting  a 
British  general.  His  retreat  from  his  perilous  position, 
pursued  by  bloodhounds,  liis  subsequent  capture  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  final  escape  b}'  the  hands  of  an  Indian 
he  had  at  one  time  befriended,  are  interesting  incidents 
in  the  annals  of  that  period.  In  due  time  he  was  given 
his  majoi-'s  commission  and  pay,  and  in  his  old  age  re- 
ceived a  major's  pension. 

Essex  County  Indians.  —  The  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  of  Canada. 
This  countrj'was  called  b}' them  "  Coos,"  which  signifies 
••  The  Pines."  They  had  a  trail  from  the  territor}:  of 
that  tribe  in  Canada  to  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
After  crossing  the  Memphremagog,  they  would  take  the 
Ch^de  River,  which  would  lead  them  to  Island  Pond, 
then  cross  to  the  Nulhegan  River,  and  down  that -to  the 
Connecticut,  thence  to  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc,  and  up 
this  river  to  some  point  in  the  present  town  of  Milan, 
N.H.,  where  they  crossed  to  the  Androscoggin,  thence 
down  the  last-named  river.  On  this  trail  they  passed 
through  the  settled  portion  of  Maidstone,  and  were  a 
source  of  great  anno3-ance  to  the  inhabitants.  During 
the  Revolutionar}- war  the  Indians  received  $5  bountj' for 
each  captive  alive,  or  scalp  that  was  taken  by  them. 

The  Tories  were  leagued  with  the  Indians  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Revolutionists,  and  as  the  latter  could  get 
no  assistance  from  government,  the}'  were  obliged  to 
rely  entirely  upon  their  own  resources  for  self-defence 
'  against  this  internal  enemy. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River 
in  this  vicinity,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
protection,  and  chose  a  committee  of  safety  and  built 
forts  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children. 
There  were  three  forts  l)uilt  —  two  in  Northumberland, 
j  one  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  one  in 
Maidstone,  and  one  in  Stratford,  nearly  opposite  Mr. 
Joseph  Merrill's,  in  the  nortli  i)art  of  the  town.  When- 
ever the  alarm  was  given  that  tlie  "  Indians  or  Tories  were 
coming,"  the  women  and  children  would  flee  to  the  forts. 

One  incident,  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  showing 


somewhat  of  the  trials  and  hardships  to  which  young 
mothers  were  subject  in  those  daj's  of  unremitting  fear 
and  anxiety,  is  as  follows  :  —  The  young  wife  of  Caleb 
Marshall,  on  whose  farm  one  of  those  forts  was  built, 
after  seeing  the  most  valuable  of  her  household  goods 
buried  in  the  earth,  mounted  her  horse,  with  a  child  of 
about  two  3'ears,  and  an  infant  of  three  weeks  old,  and 
went  on,  unattended,  through  the  wilderness  and  sparsel}' 
settled  towns  a  portion  of  the  way,  to  her  own  and  hus- 
band's parents,  in  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  a  distance  of  160 
miles,  where  she  arrived  in  safety. 

Ward  Bailey  was  chosen  captain  to  take  command  of 
these  forts  and  the  forces  raised  to  guard  them.  The 
young  and  able-bodied  men  were  sent  as  scouts  to  the 
woods,  to  prevent  surprise  from  the  enem}',  and  those 
who  were  not  able  to  go  to  the  woods  on  this  dut}'  were 
left  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  forts.  Capt.  Bailey 
was  living  in  JMaidstone  at  this  time.  His  house  was  a 
few  rods  north  from  Col.  Joseph  Rich's  present  residence. 
He  was  very  active  in  opposition  to  the  Tories  and 
Indians,  which  rendered  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
them.  A  party  of  these  savages  and  Tories  came  from 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Capt.  Bailej',  Mr. 
Hugh  and  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maidstone.  They 
went  first  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Wooster,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  and  took  Wooster,  his  hired  man, 
John  Smith,  and  James  Luther,  who  was  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wooster,  visiting  the  giil  who  subsequently  be- 
came his  wife,  little  thinking  of  the  grievous  calamit}' 
about  to  befall  him.  With  a  view  of  securing  John 
Hugh  and  some  of  his  sons,  the  party  encamped  just 
back  of  Mr.  Beattie's  orchard,  in  the  woods  at  that  time, 
intending  to  make  the  attack  the  next  morning  at  break 
of  day.  As  it  happened  by  accident,  that  morning,  Mr. 
Hugh  and  his  eldest  son,  John,  got  up  very  early,  in- 
tending to  go  over  a  line  of  sable-traps  which  they  had 
set,  running  directl}'  west  from  the  river  some  five  miles. 
Thinking  that  their  guns  might  want  cleaning,  the}' 
washed  them  out,  and  in  order  to  dry  them,  put  in  a 
charge  of  powder^and  fired  them  off".  At  this  the  Indians 
took  alarm,  supposing  they  were  discovered,  and  that  a 
large  force  had  collected  to  give  them  battle.  They  took 
what  [jn'soners  they  had  secured  to  Canada ;  were  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  settlers  who  hoped  to  rescue  the 
captives,  but  were  imsuccessful,  and  returned  home.  On 
their  long  tedious  march  through  the  wilderness,  the 
sufferings  of  these  captives  were  intense,  particularly 
from  hunger.  When  the  Indians  stopped  to  eat  their 
scanty  meal,  Luther  would  sit  down  before  them  and 
watch  with  a  desiring  eye  :  they  would  now  and  then 
throw  him  a  bit,  saying,  "  You  all  one  dog,  take  that !  " 
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Mr.  Luther  Avas  afterw-ard  redeemed  from  his  captivity, 
and  maiTied  the  girl  from  whom  he  was  thus  unexpect- 
edly taken,  and  lived  with  lier  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  to 
a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Wooster  made  the  Tories  believe 
he  was  also  a  Torj*,  and  was  released.    The  hired  man 

!  finally  succeeded  in  etfecting  his  escape. 

During  the  excitement  on  account  of  the  Tories  and 
their  allies,  a  young  man,  Ozias  Caswell,  being  engaged 

j  in  carting  a  heavy  load  of  hay  from  a  meadow,  his  oxen 
refused  to  draw  the  load  up  the  steep  bank,  and  Caswell 
was  exceeding  vexed  at  his  ill  luck  :  finally  he  took  the 
oxen  from  the  load  and  set  it  on  fire,  giving  an  alarm 
that  the  "  Indians  had  burned  his  hay,"  which  caused  all 
the  inhabitants  to  flee  to  the  i'orts  with  much  confusion. 
No  Indians  being  found,  Caswell  was  charged  with  hav- 

I  ing  raised  a  false  alarm,  and  after  a  long  time  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt  and  was  severely'  punished  for  the  offence. 

Courts.  —  The  first  Essex  County  court  was  holden  at 
Lunenburgh,  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  December,  1800. 
The  next  terra  was  holden  at  Brunswick,  on  the  3d 
"Wednesday  of  June,  1801,  —  Hon.  Daniel  Dana,  chief 
judge  ;  Samuel  Phelps  of  Lunenburgh,  and  Mills  De- 
Forest  of  Lemington,  assistant  judges  ;  and  Joseph  Wait 

I  of  Brunswick,  sherifi".    The  first  trial  in  this  court  was 

\  at  this  term. 

War  of  1S12. — When  tiie  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  was  declared,  political  feeling  ran  very  high,  and 
each  party  was  ready  and  willing  to  injure  the  opposite. 
Every  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  every  prov- 
ocation possible  given.    So,  after  the  lapse  of  70  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  facts  in  all  cases.  One 
case  was  the  shooting  of  Beach  by  Dennett,  an  officer  of 
customs.    The  account  at  that  time  published  is  as  fol- 
lows :    In  September  of  1813,  Mr.  Samuel  Beach  of 
j  Canaan,  Vt.,  wishing  to  repair  a  mill-dam  in  Canada, 
I  obtained  a  permit  from  the  governor  to  take  over  a  yoke 
of  oxen  to  work  on  the  dam.    lie  accordingly-  sent  a 
man  forward  with  his  team.    The  oxen  were  taken  from 
him  by  Lieut.  Jolm  Dennett.    Mr.  Beach,  when  endeav- 
I  oring  to  obtain  his  oxen,  was  shot  dead  by  Dennett. 
I  He   and   liis  associates   were  put  in   Guildhall  jail, 
from  whicli  Dennett  cscaiK'd  the  following  spring.  Tlie 
;  next  August  he  was  retaken,  but  not  until  mortally 
j  wounded  by  his  pursuers.    It  appears  that  Dennett  re- 
I  sisted,  and  was  shot,  while  attempting  to  kill  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, by  a  Mr.  Spcrry,  another  of  the  pursuers. 

John  Hugh  f  Maidstone,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
deputy  coIlect<jiS  of  cu.stoms  for  Vermont  in  1811,  and 
continued  so  until  1814,  when  his  brother,  Samuel  Hugh, 
was  forcibly  taken  from  his  own  house  in  Canaan  by  a 
band  of  rufliaas  from  Canaila,  and  carried  a  prisoner 


out  of  the  United  States.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  outrage  were  as  follows  :  There  were  parties 
from  Canada  engaged  in  smuggling  through  property, 
chiefly'  cattle,  from  the  States,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  man}'  of  our  citizens  were  then  as  now  found  who 
were  anxious  to  give  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 
It  was  a  duty  of  the  officers  of  customs  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  contraband  business,  and  they  did  so,  but  not  with- 
out the  loss  of  several  lives. 

Hearing  that  a  large  drove  of  cattle  was  being  started 
through  by  the  smugglers,  Samuel  Hugh  gathered  to- 
gether a  number  of  men  and  pursued  them.  Among  the 
number  wei'e  Ejjhraim  Mahurin,  Eleazer  Slocum,  William 
McAllister,  one  Cogswell,  and  several  others,  all 
armed.  The  party  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking  the 
drove  of  cattle  until  they  got  over  the  line,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  the  purchasers,  who  were  also  in  force  ex- 
pecting a  conflict.  Samuel  Hugh  was  a  powerful  man, 
over  six  feet  high,  and  weighed  over  200  pounds.  Two 
men  by  the  name  of  Morrill,  also  powerful  men,  attacked 
him  at  once,  and  having  knocked  one  of  them  down,  the 
other  was  in  the  very  act  of  snapping  a  loaded  gun  at 
Hugh's  breast  before  he  could  use  his  own  weapon  again 
when  some  one  from  the  American  party  more  expert 
fired  his  rifle  and  Morrill  fell  dead.  As  several  guns 
were  discharged  at  the  same  time,  it  was  never  known  to 
whom  Hugh  was  indebted  for  his  life. 

In  the  melee,  another  of  the  Canadian  party  was 
wounded.  His  name  was  also  Morrill,  and  a  brother  to 
the  one  who  was  killed.  There  was  also  a  thiixl  man  by 
the  same  name,  a  nephew  of  the  others.  It  was  he  who 
made  the  first  attack  on  Hugh,  as  before  mentioned.  He 
had  previously  discharged  his  gun  at  him  loaded  with 
ball  and  buck-shot.  The  charge  passed  through  Mr. 
Hugh's  clothing,  but  did  no  injury  to  his  person.  But 
about  four  weeks  after  the  aff'air,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Samuel  Hugh's  house  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  party 
from  Canada,  together  witli  their  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers in  the  States,  amounting  to  nearly  100  persons. 
He  had  just  moved  into  a  new  house.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  their  presence  was  the  breaking-in  of  almost 
every-  window.  The  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  II.  and 
a  number  ot  small  children,  were  tin-own  into  great  alarm 
and  distress,  and  clung  around  their  natural  protector. 
Seeing  guns  levelled  at  liim  from  every  direction,  one  of 
wliicli  was  g'.iapped  at  him  but  missed  (ii-e,  he  managed 
to  free  iiis  person  from  his  wife  ;iml  children  to  prevent 
their  being  sliot,  for  lie  had  no  doiilit  the  party  came  to  i 
murder  him.  This  was  un(iuestionably  the  object  of  I 
some  of  them,  but  tliey  were  prevented  liy  the  more  con- 
siderate and  less  guilty  portion  of  tiic  coinpiiny. 
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Immediately  all  the  stock,  and  whatever  propertj'  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  was  taken  and  hurried  off.  Mr. 
Hugh  himself  was  placed  on  a  horse,  with  his  feet  tied 
under  the  horse,  and  armed  men  walked  on  each  side 
to  guard  him.  This  was  in  extreme  cold  weather  in 
November,  1814.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and,  as 
soon  as  a  large  party  could  be  collected  (which  was  not 
until  the  next  day  at  noon)  to  rescue  Mr.  Hugh,  they 
started  in  full  pursuit.  But  before  thej'  got  through  the 
woods  they  found  that  they  were  too  far  behind  to  over- 
take the  enemy,  and  returned. 

Mr.  Hugh  was  first  taken  to  Stanstead.  Here  he  sent 
across  the  line  to  David  Hopkinson,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  resided  in  Derby.  On  Mr.  Hopkinson's  appearance 
he  himself  was  arrested  on  some  pretext,  and  kept 
closely  guarded  b}'  keepers  three  days,  and  could  render 
no  assistance.  From  Stanstead  Mr.  Hugh  was  carried 
to  Montreal,  tlu-own  into  prison  and  heavily  loaded  with 
irons.  Here  Morrill  Magoon  —  afterwards  notorious  for 
his  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes,  for  which  he  was 
executed  —  was  his  keeper.  During  his  staj'  here,  Ma- 
goon intimated  to  him  that  for  a  certain  sum  he  would 
secure  his  escape.  This  sum  was  subsequently  raised 
and  sent  on,  but  before  it  came  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
Hugh  could  not  be  tried  at  Montreal,  but  that  he  must 
be  sent  to  Three  Rivers.  At  the  last-named  place  he 
was  tried,  and  on  their  failing  to  prove  the  homicide  he 
was  convicted  hy  the  court  of  some  minor  offence,  and 
I  sentenced  to  be  branded  and  imprisoned  for  three 
months. 

Again  Mr.  Hugh  was  loaded  with  chains  and  confined 
in  a  dark,  loathsome  cell.  His  sufferings  from  vermin 
and  filth,  with  fare  that  Christians  would  have  hardly 
offered  their  luwest  brutes,  soon  reduced  Mr.  Hugh  to  a 
mere  skeleton  compared  with  what  he  was  before  en- 
tering a  British  prison.  In  addition  to  this,  all  manner 
of  abuse  and  indignities  v/ere  heaped  upon  him.  Soon 
after  peace  was  declared,  his  friends  got  up  petitions 
which  were  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  Vermont,  and 
he  procured  what  official  papers  were  necessary,  and 
authorized  Seth  Cushman  of  Guildhall  to  go  to  Canada 
and  present  tliem  to  the  governor-general  of  that  prov- 
ince. This  liad  the  effect  to  set  Mr.  Hugh  at  liberty, 
who  returned  to  his  family,  Ijaving  been  imprisoned 
I  upwards  of  one  j-ear. 

I      The  legislature  of  Vermont  granted  to  his  wife,  Patty 
Hugh.  SI, 000. 

During  tlie  same  year  a  smuggler  of  some  notoriety 
purchased  40  head  of  cattle  in  Caledonia  County,  and 
started  them  toward  the  Canada  line,  in  Canaan.  As  the 
principal  highway  at  that  time  was  up  the  Connecticut 


River  Valley,  it  was  there  the  customs  officers  were  on  the 
lookout.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  line,  officer  Beck- 
with,  of  St.  Johnsbuiy,  with  a  posse  of  men,  suddenly 
deprived  him  of  the  cattle,  and  headed  them  towards 
Caledonia  County.  He  arrived  at  Lunenburgh  at  night, 
and  put  up  at  Judge  Gates'  hotel,  and  the  cattle  were 
turned  into  a  back  lot,  with  20  men  to  watch  them.  At 
midnight  came  the  smuggler  with  40  men  to  retake  the 
cattle.  A  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  army,  acting 
as  recruiting  oflficer,  was  at  Concord,  about  ten  miles 
awaj',  with  20  recruits.  A  message  was  at  once  sent 
for  him,  and  the  townspeople  were  rallied.  The  loyal 
landlady,  fearing  there  would  be  trouble  with  her  guest, 
immediately  dressed  him  in  her  "  gown  and  bonnet," 
and,  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  own  head,  they  walked 
through  the  crowd  who  were  after  him  to  Dr.  Tlieron 
Webb's,  where  he  was  secreted.  They  soon  left  searching 
for  him,  and  scoured  the  farm  in  the  darkness  for  the 
cattle. 

The  lieutenant  and  recruits  arrived  in  sight  at  daylight, 
and  saw  so  many  men  and  heard  so  much  noise  that  they 
loaded  their  guns  and  rode  to  the  rescue.  The  owner 
had  found  his  cattle  and  got  them  headed  towards  Lan- 
caster, and  our  townsmen  had  completely  blocked  the 
road.  The  officer  now  came  forward  and  took  command. 
Clubs  were  called  into  use  in  pelting  the  cattle  to  drive 
them  over  each  other.  The  latter,  being  frightened, 
soon  broke  over  the  fence,  ran  for  the  woods,  and  were 
scattered.  Some  settled  their  politics  by'"  wrestling," 
and  the  one  that  could  "  throw  "  was  right ;  others  by 
swearing.  A  little  Frenchman  took  his  opponent,  a  man 
of  180  pounds,  astride  his  neck,  ran  with  him  several 
rods,  rolled  him  the  "longest  way  "  down  a  bank,  and  left 
his  politics  head  down  and  heels  up  beside  a  stone  wall. 
The  owner,  finding  tliat  it  was  of  no  use,  threatened  ven- 
geance and  retired.  The  officer  took  the  cattle  and  the 
government  sustained  him. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  chartered  in  1848, 
and  built  through  the  county  in  1853,  passing  through 
Bloomfield,  Brunsj^ick,  Ferdinand,  Brighton,  Warren's 
Gore  and  Norton.  The  principal  station,  also  custom- 
house buildings,  is  in  Brighton,  at  Island  Pond.  This 
is  the  end  of  the  Portland  division  of  the  road.  This  rail- 
road runs  through  a  wild  country.  When  it  was  first 
survej'cd,  it  was  intended  to  run  up  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  to  Canaan,  but  on  account  of  offers  from 
the  Canadians  to  build  to  Island  Pond  and  establish  the 
custom-house  there  instead  of  on  the  line  —  they  then 
owning  only  the  Canada  end  of  tfie  road,  and  the 
expense  being  greater  to  them  in  building  to  Canaan  — 
it  was  finally  changed  to  the  present  route. 
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The  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  chartered  in 
1864  as  the  Essex  County  Railroad,  and  afterwards 
consolidated,  was  commenced  in  1869,  and  completed 
[  through  Concord  and  Lunenburgh  in  1876.    There  are 
!  other  railroads  chartered  through  the  countj',  but  no 
present  prospect  of  any  others  being  built. 

I  Towns. 

I     Guildhall  was  chartered  hy  Gov.  Wentworth,  of  New 
j  Hampshire,  Oct.  10,  1701.  It  was  granted  to  Elilui  Ilall 
I  and  63  others.     These  original  proprietors  appear  to 
have  been  residents  of  New  Haven  County  and  \icinit3-, 
in  Connecticut.    Various  gifts  of  land  were  offered  to 
I  first  settlers  in  "  Coos,"  but  the  first  actual  settlements,  in 
this  region,  supposed  to  be  in  Lunenburgh  but  afterwards 
found  to  be  in  Guildhall,  were  brought  about  by  other 
means. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  several  unsuccessful  expeditions  were  planned 
and  attempted  for  wresting  Canada  from  France.  One 
of  the  means  emplo^-ed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  to  induce  young  men  to  enlist  in  one  of 
these  expeditions,  was  an  offer  to  appentices  of  freedom 
from  their  indentures.  One  of  those  who  accepted  this 
offer  was  young  Emmons  Stockwell,  an  orphan,  whose 
parents  died  when  he  was  very  young.  Upon  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  which  he  was  attached,  the  soldiers 
composing  the  same  became  disorganized  and  separated 
into  small  parties  and  returned  on  their  own  account. 
It  was  winter,  and  the  sufferings  of  these  men  proved  so 
severe  that  manj'  died  by  the  way.  It  was  the  fortune 
of  young  Stockwell  and  his  part}'  to  strike  the  Connecti- 
cut River  near  its  head-waters,  and  follow  its  course  until 

I  they  reached  settlements,  and  by  this  means  he  became 
acquainted  with  much  of  this  beautiful  vallc}'.  Mr.  Stock- 
well  arrived  home  ragged  and  penniless,  and  returned  to 
and  completed  his  apprenticeship  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1764,  David  Page,  David  Page,  Jr.,  aged  18  j-ears,  Em- 
mons Stockwell,  —  now  23  years  old,  —  Timothy  Nash, 
George  Wheeler,  and  a  Mr.  Rice  left  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  settlement  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  They  intended  to  locate  their  settlement 
on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Great  Ox  Bow,  in 
Newburj' ;  but,  on  reaching  tliat  place,  the}'  found  it  al- 
ready occupied  by  two  men,  a  Mr.  Johnson  being  one  of 
them  ;  consequently  they  continued  their  journey  north- 

'  ward,  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  they  crossed  the  stream 
since  known  as  "  Israel's  River,"  in  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
and  pitched  their  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut, 
on  land  since  called  the  Stockwell  Phice,  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side — on  land  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Allen 


and  Small,  on  the  Vermont  side.  They  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  common  for 
some  time,  cutting  and  clearing  off  and  planting  to  corn 
1 7  acres  the  first  season.  This  first  product  of  Indian 
corn  in  this  region  was  described  by  Mr.  Stockwell  as 
being  full  in  the  milk  and  standing  12  feet  high,  tlie  ears 
as  high  as  his  shoulders,  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  and,  the 
next  morning,  was  frozen  through  and  completely'  spoiled. 
"But,"  he  continues,  "it  was  no  worse  here  than  in 
Massachusetts."  His  part}'  took  with  them  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 20  head  of  cattle,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
season  added  20  more,  all  of  which  were  kept  through 
the  next  winter. 

The  first  houses  of  these  settlers  were  rather  temporary 
camps  or  cabins,  and  when  Mr.  Stockwell  made  a  per- 
manent location  it  was  upon  the  New  Hampshire  side  of 
the  river,  upon  the  same  farm  on  which  his  son  Emmons 
and  family  now  reside.  He  was  said  to  be  a  man  of 
iron  constitution,  weighing  about  240  pounds,  and  insen- 
sible to  fear ;  and  Mrs.  Stockwell  was  in  all  respects 
qualified  to  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmeet  suitable  for 
him.    In  proof  the  following  fact  is  adduced : 

Indians  were  quite  numerous  in  these  parts,  and  they 
frequently  called  in  small  parties  at  the  houses  of  the 
settlers  to  stay  all  night,  and  frequently  to  have  a 
"drunk,"  as  they  termed  it.  Their  place  of  crossing 
the  river  was  at  this  settlement,  and  the  canoes  of  the 
white  men  their  means  when  travelling  by  land,  and 
their  call,  the  "  war-whoop,"  —  not  in  hostility,  however. 
Many  times  did  Mrs.  Stockwell,  on  dark  and  rainy ' 
nights,  on  hearing  the  Indian  whoop,  go  alone,  with  her 
firebrand  for  a  light,  and  take  the  canoe  over  and  bring 
the  savages  to  her  house.  Their  house  was  a  general 
resort  for  the  Indians,  with  whom  Mr.  Stockwell  traded, 
purchasing  their  furs  and  giving  various  articles  in  re- 
turn ;  but  his  authority,  or  that  of  Mrs.  Stockwell  they 
never  disputed  —  the  tapping  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor 
lieing  sufficient  to  quiet  them  when  most  rude  or  riotous. 
They  raised  a  family  of  15  children,  their  tliird  child, 
David  Stockwell,  being  the  first  child  born  in  Guildhall, 
and  when  the  youngest  of  the  15  had  reached  21  years, 
not  a  deatli  had  occurred  in  the  faniil}'. 

Mrs.  Stockwell  lived  till  her  80th  year,  and  when  she 
died  her  family  could  count  130  of  her  descendants  then 
living.  j 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  built  in  1805. 
In  1828  it  was  taken  down  and  moved  from  its  hill  loca- 
tion into  the  river  valley.  This  house  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  in  1844  a  new  chiu'ch  was  erected  at  the 
village,  which  is  in  the  cast  corner  of  the  town.  In  1865 
there  was  a  Methodist  church  also  erected  there,  and  the 
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Essex  County  Grammar  School"  has  been  moved  from 
Concord  to  this  place.  As  this  is  the  shire  town,  the 
county  buildings  are  in  this  village. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  483. 

Brighton.  —  This  town  was  purchased  from  a  land 
agent  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  in  or 
about  the  year  1806.  It  was  named  by  him  Random,  as 
it  was  a  randorn  purchase.  The  charter,  signed  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Chittenden,  governor,  and  Thomas  Tol- 
man,  secretary,  was  granted  to  Col.  Joseph  Nightingale 
and  65  others,  Aug.  30,  1781.  The  town  was  organized 
in  March,  1832. 

Nov.  3,  1832,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
that  of  Brighton,  that  name  being  chosen  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town. 

The  first  person  who  settled  in  Brighton  was  Enos 
Bishop  in  1820.  John  Stevens  followed  in  1821.  John 
Cargill  commenced  in  that  part  called  Caldersburg  about 
the  same  time.  John  Kilby  built  a  log  cabin  and  moved 
his  famil}-  in  October,  1827.  Seneca  Foster  and  family 
followed  nine  weeks  afterwards.  John  Kilb}'  built  the 
first  framed  house  in  1828.  Mr.  Rosebrooks  built  the 
first  framed  barn.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace, 
having  been  appointed  in  1828.  When  Mr.  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Stevens  came  into  town,  they  were  obliged  to  travel 
on  foot  16  miles  from  the  Connecticut  River  through  a 
dense  wilderness,  and  for  a  long  time  had  to  bring  their 
supplies  from  there  ii;  the  winter  on  hand-sleds,  the  snow 
being  so  deep  it  was  impossible  to  use  teams,  and  the  men 
themselves  could  travel  in  no  way  except  on  snow-shoes. 

The  first  missionary  who  visited  the  town  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion ;  afterwards  the 
Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee,  for  over  30  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church. 

In  tlie  3'ear  1858  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  was 
established,  and  the  jear  following  a  church  edifice 
erected. 

The  village  of  Island  Pond,  located  upon  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  is  the  great  half-way  place 
between  Portland  and  Montreal,  and  the  port  of  entry 
for  all  the  traffic  over  the  road,  all  the  cars  stopping 
here  over  night.  The  railroad  company  have  erected 
buildings  here  at  a  cost  of  $58,000. 

Hon.  George  N.  Dale  has  been  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Brighton.  He  has  held  many  prominent  positions 
in  the  county  and  State,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  in 
1870-71.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  public 
speakers  in  New  England. 

Population,  1,535. 

Concord.  —  The  town  was  granted  Nov.  7,  1780,  and 
chartered  Sept.   14,   1781,  to  Reuben  Jones  and  64 


others.  There  was  no  settlement  made  till  1788,  when 
Joseph  Ball  came  with  his  family  from  Westborough, 
Mass.  In  1795  there  were  but  17  families  in  town;  in 
1798,  40  families. 

The  early  settlers  came  principally  from  Royalston 
and  Westborough,  Mass.,  or  towns  in  their  vicinity. 
One  portion  of  the  town  was  settled  by  "  Woodburys  " 
from  the  former  place,  and  has  ever  been  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Roj-alston  Corner."  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  March  3,  1794. 

Concord  Corner,  situated  in  the  south-westerly  part  of 
the  town,  dates  nearly  from  the  first  settlement,  and  was 
for  many  years  its  business  centre,  but  has  now  been  su- 
perseded by  the  West  Concord  village,  which  was  founded 
by  John  Chase  in  1837.  The  first  store  was  built  there 
by  C.  S.  Hill  in  1840,  and  the  first  hotel  in  1844,  since 
which  it  has  become  an  enterprising  village,  being  not 
only  the  business  centre  of  Concord,  but  of  Kirby,  and 
parts  of  several  other  adjoining  towns.  Since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  in  1875, 
the  business  has  been  more  scattered,  as  North  Concord, 
Miles  Pond,  and  East  Concord,  all  being  extensive  lum- 
ber stations,  take  business  that  formerly  went  to  West 
Concord. 

The  first  church  in  the  county  was  built  at  Concord 
Corner  in  1816,  by  the  Congregational  societ3^  It  cost 
over  $3,000,  being  for  the  times  a  large  and  elegant 
church.  In  the  autumn  of  1811  the  first  Sabbath  school 
in  Vermont  was  instituted  in  this  town. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  America  was  also  estab- 
lished here  in  1823  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  and  in 
this  school  also  the  first  blackboard  representations  were 
used  for  instruction,  and  the  first  school  blackboard  was 
there  made. 

Population,  1,276. 

LuNENBURGH  was  chartered  July  5,  1763,  by  Gov. 
Benning  Wentworth  to  David  Page  and  others.  The 
first  settlement  made  was  in  the  north-east  part  (and  is 
now  in  Guildhall),  in  1764,  b_y  David  Page,  Timothy 
Nash  and  George  Wheeler.  The  first  settlers  suffered 
severe  privations  <br  a  number  of  3'ears. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  first  settlement 
was  made  in  the  present  limits  of  the  town,  but  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1768,  by  Uriah  Cross,  Thomas  Gustin 
and  Ebenezer  Rice,  who  made  their  log-huts  near  the 
bank  of  Connecticut  River,  where  game  and  fish  were 
most  easil}-  obtained.  Moose  and  deer  were  plenty,  and 
salmon,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteen  Miles  Falls,  were 
caught  with  but  little  trouble,  in  the  night,  with  torch 
and  spear.  Some  weighing  40  pounds  were  taken  by 
the  first  settlers. 
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The  land  in  tliis  township  lies  iu  swells,  running  back 
from  the  Connecticut  Eiver  to  the  west,  M'here  it  rises  in 
a  range  of  hills  near  Victorj-  line.  The  most  noted  is 
Mount  Tug,  probablj'  deriving  its  name  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  going  over  it.  The  timber  on  the  high  lands  is 
generall}'  hard  wood  ;  in  the  low,  mostly  hemlock  and 
spruce.  On  the  intervals  and  plains  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  the  timber  was  original})'  white  pine.  The  first 
settlers  on  these  broad  and  productive  meadows,  in 
clearing  their  lands,  would  haul  these  huge  trees  to  the 
bank,  and  roll  them  into  the  river,  congratulating  them- 
selves that  the}'  had  so  easj-  a  wav  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
never  dreaming  that  such  timber  as  the}'  were  floating 
down  stream  would  be  worth  from  $30  to  $40  a  thousand. 

The  village  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the 

town  plots,"  or  cit}'  lots,  of  one  acre  each,  were  once 
"  laid  otf,  with  streets  adjacent."  The  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  have  their  central  station  at  the 
head  of  the  Fifteen  Miles  Falls.  The  town  contains 
three  churches. 

The  Congregationalists  built  their  first  church  aoout 


the  time  tlie  Concord  church  was  built.  In  1842  this 
church  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  was  built,  which 
was  burned  in  1849.  A  new  house  was  built  in  1851, 
which  now  stands. 

The  Methodist  church  was  built  in  1839.  The  Baptist 
church  is  on  a  liill  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 

Population,  1,000. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Essex  County  are  :  Bloom- 
field,  settled  in  1796  b}'  Thomas  Lamkin,  ha\ang  an 
extensive  lumber  business  and  a  jjopulation  of  455  ; 
Canaan,  a  frontier  town,  settled  in  1785,  population, 
420;  BuuNswiCK,  organized  in  179G,  population,  220; 
Maidstone,  settled  prior  to  the  Revolution,  an  excellent 
farming  town  of  255  inhabitants  ;  Victory,  settled  in 
1822,  having  largo  tracts  of  lumber  forests  ;  Lemington, 
chartered  in  1762,  containing  Monadnock  Mountain,* 
and  a  population  of  190;  Guanby,  settled  in  1791, 
population,  174  ;  and  East  Haven,  settled  iu  1804,  pop- 
ulation, 190.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  unorganized 
towns  of  Ferdinand,  Averill,  Norton  and  Lewis,  and 
"Warren's,  Warner's  and  Aveky's  Gores. 


FRAI^KLII^  COUNTY 


BY  HON.  HENRY  CLARIC 


Franklin  Col'nty  occupies  the  north-western  corner 
of  Vermont.     Its  histoiy  is  one  of  great  interest,  as 
among  the  earliest  portions  of  the  State  settled.  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  French  navigator,  was  probably  the  first 
European  whose  eye  ever  rested  u2)on  the  territory'  now 
comprising  this  county.    This  was  in  1535.  Samuel 
j  Champlain  navigated  the  lake  to  which  he  gave  his 
I  name,  and  touched  upon  the  shores  lying  along  the  boun- 
dary  of  Franklin  Count}'  July  4,  1009.    The  name  given 
this  section  was  Iroquoisia,  comprising,  probably,  the 
t  territor}'  now  called  Swanton,  Ilighgate,  St.  Albans 
i  and  Georgia.    Franklin  County,  as  it  now  stands,  once 
formed  a  part  of  six  of  the  original  counties  of  Vermont. 

•  A  slide  from  the  easterly  side  of  this  mountain  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1805,  in  the  night.  It  filled  a  large  pond  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  afforded  a  chance  for  building  the  county  road,  which  is 
built  over  the  place  that  the  pond  used  to  occupy.  Lewis  Smcrragc 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  slide 
Bt  the  time  it  to<^k  place.  He  was  so  frightened  by  the  tremendous 
noise  made  by  the  great  riuantities  of  rocks,  trees,  &c.,  which  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  that  he  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  and  si  rambled 
under  it,  thinking,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  the  day  of  judgment  li^d 


It  was  incorporated  Nov.  5,  1792.  Iu  1797  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  another  division  of  counties,  still 
farther  restricting  its  original  limits.  In  1835  four  towns 
were  taken  to  form  the  county  of  Lamoille.  The  county 
is  now  bounded  north  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  east 
by  Orleans  and  Lamoille  counties,  south  by  Chittenden 
County,  and  west  by  Grand  Isle  County,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  part  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  eastern 
part  extends  on  to  the  west  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  high  and  broken  ;  the  western  part  is  generally 
level,  and  is  a  good  fanning  country.  The  Missisquc 
River  waters  the  north,  and  tlie  south  is  watered  by  tlie 
Lamoille.    The  scenery  iu  ditferent  parts  of  the  coiuity 

come.  The  next  morning  he  found  his  mcmlow  nearjy  covered  with 
water,  which  h:id  been  forced  out  of  the  pond  by  this  remarkable  and 
destructive  land-slide. 

t  Franklin  County  contains  the  followmg  towns  :  —  Bakcrsfleld,  pop- 
ulation in  1S70,  1,101;  Berkshire,  1,G09:  Enosburgh,  2,077;  Fairfield, 
2,303;  Fairfax,  1,918;  Fletcher,  8G8;  Franklin,  1,(502;  Georgia,  1,000; 
Highgate,  2,200;  Montgomery,  1,123;  Kicliford,  1,481;  St.  Albans, 
7,021;  Sheldon,  1,007;  and  Swanton,  2,080.  Avery's  Gore  has  a  jiopu- 
lation  of  less  than  dO. 
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is  picturesque.  The  hills,  vallejs,  ponds,  rivers  and 
streams  contribute  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  eye, 
while  its  productive  qualities,  natural  advantages,  and 
facilities  for  water  and  railroad  transportation  to  market, 
make  it  a  desirable  home  for  the  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer. It  is  the  largest  butter  and  cheese  producing 
county  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States.  Iron-ore,  marble,  and  lime  are 
among  its  productions. 

Franklin  County  has  been  the  scene  of  more  insurrec- 
tions and  raids  than  any  other  section  of  the  State.  The 
first  was  the  "Black  Snake"  affair,  in  1808,  which  has 
been  so  admirably  described  by  the  late  Dea.  Luther  L. 
Dutcher  of  St.  Albans.  The  embargo  which  was  laid 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  passed  Dec.  22,  1807,  was  the  cause  of  wide- 
spread ruin  and  distress.  President  Jefferson  deemed 
tlie  measure  indispensable,  as  a  just  retaliation  for  the 
course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  the  seizure  of  our 
vessels,  the  plunder  of  our  commerce,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen.  The  effect  was  to  greatly  increase 
the  price  of  foreign  merchandise  and  render  our  own 
almost  valueless.  There  arose  a  fierce  opposition  to  the 
embargo  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  inter- 
ests that  greatlj'  suffered  was  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
ashes.  Although  of  comparatively  small  moment,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  new  settlements  in  north- 
ern Vermont.  The  timber  was  cut  down  and  consumed 
to  ashes.  These  were  conve^'ed  to  the  nearest  store  and 
exchanged  for  provisions  and  other  articles.  In  some 
parts  the  ashes  were  worked  into  black  salts,  lightening 
the  labor  of  transportation,  which  in  some  cases  was  10 
or  20  miles  to  a  market.  At  this  time  potash  brought 
a  remunerating  price  in  the  not  far  off  market  of  Mon- 
treal. In  many  sections  not  a  dollar  in  money  during 
the  3"ear  was  realized  from  anv  other  source  ;  and  but  for 
this  all  luisiness  would  have  been  seriously  impeded. 
The  embargo,  therefore,  was  a  serious  blow  to  this  inter- 
est. The  merchants  held  large  stocks,  and  with  ruin 
stai'ing  them  in  the  face,  the  temptation  to  run  their 
ashes  across  the  line  to  JMontreal  was  too  great  for  their 
'  patriotism,  and  smuggling  began  on  an  extensive  scale. 
To  prevent  this  a  numerous  force  of  revenue  officers 
was  placed  along  the  Canadian  line,  to  which  were 
added  militar}''  guards  at  some  points.  Maj.  Charles  K. 
Williams  of  Rutland  was  stationed  with  a  military  force 
at  "WindiiiiU  I'oint,  on  Grand  Isle.  Jabez  Penniman  of 
I  Colchester  was  the  collector  of  customs.  A  twelve- 
!  oared  cutter,  called  the  "  Fly,"  belonging  to  the  customs 
department,  cruised  al)out  the  oullot  of  the  lake  and 
made  smuggling  somewhat  liazardous.    The  smugglers 


had  possession  of  a  boat  called  the  "  Black  Snake,"  with 
a  crew  of  powerful  and  desperate  men,  completel}' 
armed,  who  had  for  a  long  time  defied  the  government 
oflScials,  and  continued  to  freight  large  quantities  of 
potash  across  the  line.  A  merchant  and  well-known 
smuggler  of  St.  Albans,  John  Stoddard,  employed  the 
"Black  Snake"  to  transport  cargoes  from  St.  Albans 
Bay  into  Canada.  The  boat  had  made  several  trips  with 
complete  success,  but  at  length  was  encountered  by 
oflftcer  Joseph  Stannard,  who  commanded  the  crew,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  to  surrender.  Stoddard  was 
on  board  and  urged  on  the  men.  Stannard  having  no 
force  to  aid  witnessed  their  safe  escape  into  Canada. 
The  smugglers  were  determined  not  to  surrender,  as  the 
boat  carried  nearly  a  hundred  barrels.  At  a  freight  of 
$6  per  barrel  it  was  a  paying  enterprise.  The  collector 
now  applied  to  Maj.  Williams  for  a  military  force  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  revenue  cutter  "Fly"  to  find  and  capture 
the  "Black  Snake."  Two  oflScers  and  12  privates  were 
detailed  for  the  service.  The  "  Black  Snake"  had  come 
back  from  Canada  the  previous  night  and  gone  up  the 
lake.  Each  man  of  her  crew  had  a  gun,  and  spike  poles, 
to  keep  off  the  revenue  boats.  They  had  also  provided 
several  clubs,  a  basket  of  stones,  and  a  large  gun  called 
a  wall-piece,  which  carried  15  bullets.  They  lay  in  seclu- 
sion during  the  daj',  and  at  night  went  to  the  mouth  of 
Onion  River,  where  they  arrived  at  sunrise.  The}^ 
reached  Joy's  Landing,  three  miles  from  Burlington, 
about  noon.  They  drew  their  boat  on  shore  some  CO 
rods  above  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  reve- 
nue boat.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  govern- 
ment officers  found  the  smugglers  and  demanded  their 
surrender,  which  resulted  in  a  skirmish  in  which  several 
were  killed.  Their  names  were  Ellis  Drake  of  Claren- 
don, Capt.  Jonathan  Ormsbj^  of  Burlington,  and  Asa 
Marsh  of  Rutland.  Lieut.  Daniel  Farrington  of  Bran- 
don was  seriously  wounded.  The  crew  of  the  "Black 
Snake  "  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail  in  Burlington, 
and  afterwards  tried,  and  one,  Deane,  hung  for  murder. 
The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
region.  The  funAal  of  the  three  murdered  men  was 
held  Aug.  4th,  in  the  court-house  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Williams, 
LL.  D.,  the  historian  of  Vermont,  delivered  a  discourse. 

The  Canadian  rebellion  in  1837,  known  as  the  Papi- 
neau  war,  was  somewhat  associated  with  the  border 
towns,  the  disaffected  French  Canadians  making  the 
latter  a  recruiting  ground  for  their  raids,  and  a  place  of 
refuge  Mhen  defeated  or  pursued.  On  Feb.  14,  1838, 
some  300  of  the  rebel  force  crossed  the  line  to  Caldwell's 
Manor,  and  encamped  for  the  night  about  two  miles 
from  the  line.    Most  of  the  men  deserted  during  the 
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night,  and  in  the  early  morning  they  surrendered  to 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool  of  the  United  States  army.  This 
ended  the  rebellion,  although  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
j  manifested  for  several  years. 

The  rebel  raid,  although  of  onh'  a  few  hours'  continu- 
ance, 3'et  gave  St.  Ali)aus  a  notoriety  greater  than  an}' 
I  other  event  in  its  history.    On  the  19th  of  October,  LS64, 
I  a  band  of  22  armed  men  entered  the  village  in  open 
I  daylight,  robbed  the  banks,  and  escaped  with  their  plun- 
I  der  into  Canada.    Bennett  H.  Younc;,  the  leader,  came  to 
"  St.  Albans  October  10th  and  took  quarters  at  one  of  the 
j  hotels ;  two  others,  on  the  same  da}-,  stopped  at  another 
hotel,  and  were  followed  the  next  day  by  three  others, 
j  They  evidently  spent  their   time   reconnoitering  and 
taking  in  the  situation  of  affairs.    On  the  18th  six  more 
j  arrived.    On  the  19th,  11  more  arrived.    They  differed 
in  nothing  from  ordinary  travellers,  except  that  they  had 
side-satchels,  depending  from  a  strap  over  the  right 
1  shoulder.    They  were  mostly  young  men,  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age.    As  the  town-clock  struck  3  p.  m.  the  banks 
were  entered  simultaneously  by  men  with  revolvers  con- 
cealed upon  their  persons.    Five  entered  the  Bunk  of 
St.  Albans.    C.  X.  Bishop,  the  teller,  was  sitting  by  a 
front  window,  counting  and  assorting  bank-notes  when 
[  the  men  entered,  and  on  going  to  the  counter,  two  of 
i  them  pointed  pistols  at  his  head,  upon  which  he  sprang 
into  the  directors'  room,  in  which  was  Martin  Z.  Sey- 
j  mour,  another  clerk,  engaged  with  the  books.  They 
j  endeavored  to  close  the  door,  but  it  was  forced  open 
with  A'iolence  ;  the  robbers  seized  them  by  the  throat, 
pointing  pistols  at  their  heads,  and  saying  in  a  loud 
I  whisper,  '  •  Not  a  word  ;  we  are  Confederate  soldiers  ; 
have  come  to  take  your  town  ;  have  a  large  force  ;  shall 
take  your  money,  and  if  you  resist  shall  IjIow  your  brains 
j  out.    We  are  going  to  do  by  you  as  Sheridan  has  been 
I  doing  by  us  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley."    They  were 
told  no  resistance  would  be  made.    They  relaxed  their 
hold,  but  kept  guard  over  their  prisoners  with  their 
pistols  while  the  others  proceeded  to  stow  away  in  their 
pockets  and  satchels  bank-notes,  and  $400  in  silver, 
saying   that  was  "too  heavy."    A  drawer  under  the 
counter,  containing  89,000,  they  failed  to  discover.  An 
oath  was  administered  to  Mr.  Seymour  not  to  do  any 
act  against  the  Confedorate  government ;  and  he  was 
inten-ogated  aljout  the  government  bonds,  but  he  made 
no  explanation,  and  his  coolness  and  firmness  saved 
§50,000  of  bonds  b('lf)ngiiig  to  private  j)arties.  Signed 
but  uncut  bills  amounting  io  8-^)0, 0(J0  wei  (;  also  overlooked 
by  them.    The  entire  time  spent  in  the  bank  was  al)Out 
12  minutes.    The  Franklin  County  Bank  and  the  First 
National  Bank  were  also  robbed.    Four  persons  were 


engaged  in  the  robbery  of  the  latter.  The  only  persons 
in  the  bank  were  Albert  Sowles,  the  cashier,  and  Gen. 
John  Nasou,  then  nearly  90  years  of  age,  and  very  deaf. 
The  rebels  said  to  the  cashier,  "  You  are  my  prisoner." 
One  went  behind  the  counter  to  the  safe,  from  which  he 
took  bank-bills,  treasury  notes  and  United  States  bonds, 
cramming  them  into  his  pockets  and  tossing  other  pack- 
ages to  his  companions ;  and  having  disposed  of  their 
funds,  in  pockets  and  satchels,  they  passed  out  the  door. 
Gen.  Nason,  the  old  man,  sat  during  the  entire  transac- 
tion in  the  back  part  of  the  room  reading  a  newspaper. 
After  the  rebels  had  gone  out,  he  came  forward  and 
mildly  inquired,  "  What  gentlemen  were  those?" 

After  the  robbery,  Young,  the  leader,  summoned  the 
guards,  who  had  been  patrolling  the  streets,  sending 
every  citizen  who  appeared  to  the  common,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  shot,  —  some  twenty  of  whom  were  thus 
congregated,  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  cause.  Horses 
and  wagons  were  seized,  and  liver}-stuble  horses  con- 
fiscated or  impressed,  until  each  one  of  the  raiders  were 
mounted,  when  they  made  their  escape  to  the  north, 
through  Sheldon,  into  Canada.  Several  citizens  were 
wounded  by  the  promiscuous  firing,  during  their  gather- 
ing together  their  horses  for  retreat.  Before  they  left, 
however,  the  town  was  alive  to  the  situation,  and  rushed 
upon  the  enemy.  A  half  hour  later  the  rebels  could 
have  never  left  St.  Albans,  as  the  news  flew  like  wild- 
fire from  ear  to  ear,  and  by  telegraph  to  adjoining 
towns  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  town  was  well  guarded 
with  troops.  One  of  the  wounded  citizens  of  St.  Albans 
died,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  of  the  raiders  died  from 
wounds  received  as  he  was  retreating  from  the  town. 
The  entire  amount  taken  was  $208,000,  most  of  which 
was  recovered  through  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
governments.  Our  space  has  compelled  the  omission  of 
man}'  interesting  incidents  and  the  course  of  the  rebel 
sympathizers  in  Montreal.  The  Canadian  Government 
made,  so  far  as  was  claimed,  restitution  for  the  acts  of 
the  strangers  upon  their  soil  who  had  proved  marauders 
upon  a  neighboring  country. 

Franklin  County  was  thrown  into  excitement  again  in 
18GG,  by  the  concentration  on  their  territory  of  the 
Fenians,  or  "the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Ireland," 
for  tiie  i)urposc  of  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Tlic  sudden 
and  utter  collapse  of  this  movement  is  too  well  remem- 
bered to  require  descrii)tion. 

The  edutration  of  the  children  early  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  settlers,  and  no  county  in  the  State  has  made 
better  and  more  liberal  provision  fcjr  schools.  The  early 
schools  were  generally  taught  in  private  houses  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  some  l)arn  was  occupied  for  a 
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school-house.  The  earlier  school-houses  were  built  of 
logs,  with  a  huge  fireplace  in  one  end  and  a  door  in  the 
other;  on  each  side  was  oae  window.  The  desks  were 
made  b}'  driving  pegs  into  side-logs,  and  upon  these 
placing  the  desks.  The  seats  were  made  movable. 
This  was  a  grout  improsemcnt  on  private  rooms.  In 
these  houses  did  tlie  first  generation  receive  their  educa- 
tion (the  spelling-book  and  Testament  were  conned  and 
printed  on  the  copj^-books) ,  becoming  good  readers,  cor- 
rect spellers  and  fair  penmen.  If,  by  chance,  an  arith- 
metic and  a  geography  were  obtained,  the  owners  were 
prepared  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  school,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  prodigies  in  their  circles.  The  teachers 
received  little  more  than  their  board.  The  school  rights, 
about  1800,  began  to  yield  something  of  revenue,  and 
the  State  made  provision  by  taxation,  and  since  that 
period  the  common  school  has  been  steadily  progressing, 
—  an  important  factor  in  every  community. 

lu  most  of  the  grants  of  towns  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont,  there  was  a  reservation  of  one  right 
of  land  for  the  support  of  a  county  grammar  school  or 
academj-,  in  the  count}'  in  which  they  were  situated. 
The  towns  of  Georgia,  St.  Albans,  Swanton,  Highgate, 
Sheldon,  Fairfield  and  Fairfax  were  chartered  under  the 
Province  ot  New  Hampshire,  and  their  charters  contain 
no  reservations  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  county  grammar 
school.  In  all  the  remaining  towns  of  the  county  there 
are  lands  reserved  in  the  charters  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  such  a  school ;  and  hy  act  of  the  legislature,  Nov.  7, 
1815,  these  lands  were  appropriated  "to  the  use  of  the 
Franklin  County  Grammar  School,  instituted  and  estab- 
lished at  St.  Albans."  The  annual  income  from  these 
rents  is  onl}'  about  $150.  The  Franklin  County  Gram- 
mar Scliool  was  established  at  St.  Albans  in  1799.  The 
academy  continued  in  existence  until  1861,  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  St.  Albans  graded  or  union  school,  with 
such  conditions  as  to  preserve  the  original  rights  of  the 
old  academy  trustees.  This  institution  has  had  man}- 
able  preceptors.  Bakersfield  Academical  Institute  *  was 
established  in  1840.  J.  S.  Spaulding,  LL.  D.,  the  old- 
est and  most  distinguished  teacher  in  Vermont,  was 
elected  principal,  and  remained  until  1852,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Barre,  and  the  academy  became  extinct. 
Bakersfield  Academj'  was  built  in  1844  and  was  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  tlie  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  II.  .J.  Moore  was  its  former  princi- 
l)al.  It  is  now  extinct.  The  New  Hampton  Literary 
Institute  and  Theological  Seminary  was  removed  from 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  to  Fairfax  in  1852,  and  placed  under 

•  In  the  fall  of  1850  there  were  not  less  than  325  students  in  iittciiil- 
ancc. 


the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  has  been 
a  successful  school  to  the  present  time.  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, at  FrankUn,  was  estabUshed  in  1849.  Georgia 
at  one  time  had  a  very  successful  academy.  The  late 
Hiram  Bellows  of  St.  Albans  left  by  will  $50,000,  for  a 
free  academy,  to  be  established  at  Fairfax,  and  a  similar 
sum  to  establish  the  Bellows  Free  Academy  at  St. 
Albans.  The  late  Peter  B.  Brigham  of  Boston,  a  native 
of  Bakersfield,  left  a  lai-ge  sum  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Brigham  Institute  and  Free  Academy  in  that  town. 
And  as  the  fathers  of  Franklin  County  provided  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  so  in  these  later  times  her 
wealthy  and  loyal  sons  follow  the  example  of  the  pio- 
neers who  planted  the  institutions  that  enabled  them  to 
become  successful  men  and  liberal  benefactors. 

Franklin  County  has  been  the  home  of  many  men  of 
eminent  name  and  service. 

Stephen  Eo3'ce,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn., 
July  8,  1764.  His  father,  Maj.  Stephen  Royce,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  came  from  Con- 
necticut to  Tinmouth  in  1774.  He  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  that  town  to  the  Convention  at  Dorset,  in 
1774,  "  which  declared  Vermont  free  and  independent." 
The  son  married,  Dec.  8,  1785,  Minerva,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Marvin,  also  a  Revolutionary  officer, 
a  lady  of  remarkable  strength  of  mind  and  energy  of 
character.  In  1791  they  removed  from  Tinmouth  to 
Franklin  County.  Mr.  Royce  became  the  pioneer  of  the 
towns  of  Franklin  and  Berkshire.  He  was  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  his  times.  He  died  at  Berkshire, 
July  13,  1833,  aged  69  years. 

Hon.  Stephen  Royce,  the  elder  son,  was  born  in  Tin- 
mouth, August  12,  1787,  and  removed  with  his  parents 
to  northern  Vermont  in  1791.  He  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1807  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809. 
He  practised  law  in  Sheldon  and  St.  Albans,  but  finally 
returned  to  Berkshire,  where  he  ever  after  resided.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1829  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same  position,  which 
he  held  until  1852,  a  period  of  23  j-ears,  the  last  six  of 
which  he  was  chfef  justice.  He  was  governor  in  1854 
and  1855,  after  which  he  refused  all  official  position. 
He  died  Nov.  11,  1868. 

Horace  Eaton,  son  of  Dr.  Eliphaz  Eaton,  was  born  in 
Barnard,  June  26,  1804  ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1805,  and  from  Castleton  Medical  College  in  1831. 
He  was  lieutenant-governor  three  years,  governor  two 
years,  and  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  five 
years.  He  became  a  professor  in  Middlebury  College  in 
1848,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death,  July  4,  1855. 
He  was  an  enlightened,  learned  and  conscientious  man. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Israel  B.  Richardson,  son  of  Israel  Putnam 
Richardson,  was  born  in  Fairfax,  Dec.  26,  1815.  He 

j  entered  AYest  Point  Military  Acadcmj-  in  1836.  He 
commanded  his  company  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Chembusco,  in 
the  Mexican  war,  in  1847,  and  was  breveted  major  for 
gallant  conduct  at  Chepultepec.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinguished abilit}-  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  died  at 

I  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  Nov.  3,  1862,  of  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  buried  with  military 
honors  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster,  the  patriotic  minister  of  Fair- 
field, was  born  in  "Waterbur}'  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1762.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army  for  four  months'  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  14  years,  and  in  his  16th  j'ear  enlisted 
as  a  regular  soldier  for  three  years.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1788,  and  studied  theolog}'  with  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.  For  four  years  he  was  a  de- 
voted missionary,  travelling  over  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tor}',  and  preaching  in  seven  States.  He  was  subse- 
quently pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cornwall, 
Yt.,  and  in  180.5  was  installed  over  the  church  at  Fair- 
field, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1840. 
The  whole  number  of  sermons  preached  during  his 
ministry  is  estimated  at  6,000.  His  heroic  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  made  him  famous.  The  people 
of  his  town  being  disinclined  to  go,  he  jjresented  himself 
as  a  volunteer,  and  called  on  his  people  to  follow  him 
to  the  rescue  of  the  country.  The  company  was  soon 
fdled,  and  he  was  chosen  captain.  His  church  were 
assembled  at  preparatory  lecture.  Some  expressed 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  minister's  going.  He 
met  his  people,  commended  them  to  God,  and  with  tears 
bade  them  farewell.  Before  sunset  the  compan3'was  on 
its  wa}'.  The}-  arrived  in  Plattsburgh  in  time  to  share 
whatever  of  danger  and  glory  awaited  the  troops  on  tlie 
land. 

John  Godfrey  Saxe,  tlie  humorous  poet,  was  born  in 
Highgate,  June  2,  1816.  He  graduated  at  JMiddlebury 
College  in  183tJ.  Studying  law,  he  practised  his  profes- 
.sion  a  few  3'ears,  and  then  removed  to  Binlington.  He 
was  for  man}'  years  editor  of  the  "  Binlington  Sentinel," 
j  and  since  retiring  from  the  editorial  chair  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  lecturing  and  literary  labor.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  i)oems,  which  liave  met  with 
much  popular  favor.  He  resided  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
several  years;  from  thence  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
where  he  now  resides,  in  feeble  health. 

Hon.  Bates  Turner  was  born  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  in 
1760.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  tiie  age  of 
16.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Litchfield 
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Law  School,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  removetl  to  Vermont.  He  first 
settled  at  Fairfield,  in  1796,  and  opened  a  law  school, 
for  preparing  young  men  for  the  bar.  Nearly  175 
students  were  entered  in  his  school  and  oflSce  at  different 
times.  In  1815  he  removed  to  St.  Albans,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  in  1847. 

Hon.  John  Smith  was  born  in  Barre,  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 
1789,  and  came  to  St.  Albans  with  his  father  in  1800. 
He  was  State's  attorney  from  1827  to  1833.  He  prac- 
tised law  for  many  years  in  St.  Albans,  and  in  1838  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  (his  district  being 
strong  Whig) ,  because  of  his  personal  popularity.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  promoters  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  and  Vermont  and  Canada  railroads,  the 
benefactor  of  St.  Albans  and  Franklin  County,  and  a 
liberal  and  public-spirited  man.  lie  died  suddenly,  Nov. 
20,  1858. 

"Worthington  Smith,  D.  D.,  born  in  Iladley,  Mass., 
Oct.  11,  1795,  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  St.  Albans,  June  4,  1823, 
in  which  relation  he  remained  until  1849,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Bur- 
lington. He  resigned  the  presidency  in  1855,  and  died 
at  St.  Albans,  Feb.  4,  1856. 

John  Gregory  Smith,  one  of  Vermont's  most  eminent 
and  useful  citizens,  son  of  Hon.  John  Smith,  was  born 
at  St.  Albans,  July  22,  1818.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1838,  and  at  the  Y''ale  College 
Law  School  in  1841.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  with 
his  father  and  continued  therein  until  1858,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Vermont  and 
Canada  and  Central  Vermont  railroads,  which  position 
he  now  occupies.  In  this  relation  he  has  improved  and 
promoted  the  material  interests  of  Vermont  more  than 
any  other  individual  who  has  lived  within  its  borders,  and 
lias  managed  many  important  enterprises,  i:i  all  of  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  develop  the  industry  of  his  native 
State.  In  1863  and  1864  he  was  governor  of  the  State, 
and  his  administration  was  marked  with  great  executive 
ability,  especially  in  relation  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war. 

Worthington  C.  Smith,  second  son  of  John  Smith,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  served  ! 
three  terms  in  Congress,  and  is  the  only  instance  in  Ver-  j 
moiit  of  a  son  Iiaving  been  a  successor  of  liis  father  in 
Congress.  vSince  he  left  i)olitical  life  he  lias  been  a  rail- 
way manager  and  engaged  in  manufactures.  lie  is  an 
ardent  promoter  of  the  educational,  religious  and  l)usi- 
ness  institutions  of  the  State. 
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Towns. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  connty  was  at  Swanton, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  French  seigniories  on  Lake  Cham- 
pUiin.  Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  b}'  the  English, 
the  French  and  Indians  had  a  settlement  at  S wanton 
Falls  of  some  fift}'  huts.  They  had  cleared  some  land 
on  which  they  raised  vegetables  and  corn,  and  had  built 
a  church,  also  a  saw-mill, — the  channel  cut  through  the 
rocks  to  supply  the  water  for  which  still  remains.  A 
large  number  of  curious  and  interesting  Indian  relics 
and  French  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  this  section 
some  twenty  years  ago,  hy  Dr.  George  M.  Hall  and  Rev. 
John  B.  Perry.  This  place  was  occupied  by  the  Indians 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  first 
l)ermancnt  settler,  John  Hilliker,  arrived  about  the  year 
1 787,  and  was  soon  joined  by  others.  Swanton  is  now 
a  town  only  second,  perhaps,  in  importance  in  the 
count}-. 

The  second  town  settled  was  St.  Albans.  It  is  lo- 
I  cated  upon  tlie  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  On 
the  west,  about  two  miles  from  the  present  prosperous 
village,  it  is  indented  b}-  a  hay.  At  this  point  Jesse 
Welden  settled  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  returned 
there  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Tradition  has  reported 
tliat  the  lands  in  this  vicinit}'  were  favorite  places  of 
resort  for  the  Indians.  The  stone  arrow-heads,  and 
other  Indian  implements,  found  b}'  early  settlers, 
give  confirmation  to  the  tradition.  The  town  was  char- 
tered b}'  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire, 
Aug.  17,  1763.  Jesse  Welden  returned  in  1785,  and 
was  without  question  the  first  civilized  settler  of  St. 
Albans.  He  came  from  Sunderland.  He  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  early  settlement.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  the 
hay,  and  then  removed  to  what  is  now  the  village  of  St. 
All)ans,  built  a  log  cabin,  cleared  seventy  acres  of  land, 
and  planted  an  orchard.  He  was  accidentia  drowned  off 
Isle  La  Motte,  in  October,  1795.  His  body  was  recov- 
ered the  following  spring,  and  brouglit  to  St.  Albans  for 
interment.  He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  in 
aid  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  A  street,  and 
tlie  elegant  hotel,  the  Welden  House,  are  named  for 
him.  In  1786  other  settlers  came.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized on  July  28,  1788.  Provisions  were  very 
scarce  for  tlic  first  three  or  four  years,  and  the  nearest 
fiouring-mill  was  at  I'lattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Among  those 
wlio  came  in  1787,  was  Levi  Allen,  a  brother  of  Ethan 
and  Ira  Allen.  St  Albans  was  made  the  count}'  seat 
j  in  17'J;>,  when  its  growth  began  more  rapidly.  The 
1  public  green  was  wisely  laid  out  and  cleared,  and 
now  constitutes  the  spacious  park,  one  of  the  cliief  at- 
tractions of  the  town.    The  first  framed  house  was  erect- 


ed in  1794  by  Silas  Hathawaj^  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Hon.  R.  H.  Iloj't.  It  was  a  tavern,  and  in  the  hall,  the 
earl}'  courts  and  religious  services  were  held.  The  first 
store  was  that  of  Capt.  Whitney  in  1792.  Christopher 
Dutcher  built  a  tannery  at  the  bay  in  1 790.  William 
Nason,  wife,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  came  in  1796, 
from  New  Hampshire,  bringing  their  effects  in  four 
sleighs  and  one  ox-team.  He  settled  a  mile  south  of  the 
village  and  kept  a  tavern  until  his  death  in  December, 
1810.  Daniel  Ryan  came  in  1797,  opened  a  store,  and 
established  an  ashery.  An  industrious,  prudent  and 
thrifty  man,  he  proved  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb,  8, 
1810,  the  richest  man  in  Franklin  County.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  village  at  this  date  were  of  logs,  covered 
with  bark,  the  windows  of  paper,  and  the  chimney  of 
split  sticks,  plastered  with  clay.  The  mails  were  brought 
from  Burlington  once  a  week,  and  Seth  Pomeroy  was 
postmaster.  The  first  jail  was  raised  in  1796.  St. 
Albans  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  thriving  and 
best  appointed  villages  in  New  England. 

Fairfax  was  granted  Aug.  18,  1763.  The  first  settler, 
Capt.  Broadstreet  Spafford,  came  from  Piermont,  N.  H., 
in  1783.  Two  sons,  Nathan  and  Asa,  accompanied  him, 
bearing  upon  their  backs  provisions,  axes  and  trusty 
rifles,  upon  which  they  mainly  depended  for  supplies  of 
food.  They  blazed  the  trees  along  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lamoille,  to  mark  their  road,  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  land  near  this  beautiful  river.  In  1778,  Levi 
Farnsworth  made  a  settlement  on  Fairfax  Plain.  The 
first  settlement  made  in  North  Fairfax  was  by  Joseph 
Beeman  and  his  son  Joseph,  Jr.  They  came  from  Ben- 
nington in  178G,  on  foot.  The  locality  known  as  Buck 
Hollow  was  first  settled  by  Gould  Buck  and  Abigail 
Hawley,  of  Arlington. 

The  first  improvement  made  where  the  village  of  Fair- 
fax now  stands  was  by  Joseph  Belcher  in  1787.  He  was 
a  hunter,  whose  possessions  were  several  dogs,  a  gun 
and  an  axe.  Several  others  came  in  1789.  In  1788, 
Stephen  England  opened  the  first  hotel. 

In  1791  the  first  mill  was  built  by  Amos  Fassett  of 
Cambridge.  Previous  to  this  the  people  went  to  Burling- 
ton and  Vergennes  to  mill.  The  first  school  taught  was 
by  Jedediah  Safford,  "  in  the  stoop  of  his  father's  log- 
house."  School  districts  were  established  in  170G.  In 
1792,  the  legislature  granted  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  $500  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Lamoille  River  in 
Fairfax,  which  was  drawn,  and  the  bridge  built. 

The  first  mail-route  was  through  from  Danville  to 
St.  Albans.  The  mail  was  carried  by  Solon  Trescott. 
It  was  transported  on  horseback,  the  carrier  having  a 
tin  horn,  which  he  blew  on  his  approach  to  the  settle- 
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ments.  The  mail  -was  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
as  he  passed  along.    The  only  paper  he  carried  was 

I  "The  North  Star,"  published  at  Danville.  The  first 
frame  house  was  built  by  Joel  Leonard  in  1792. 
The  first  single  wagon  brought  to  town  was  by  Josiah 
Brush  in  1808.  The  first  company  of  cavalrj-  formed  in 
Franklin  County  was  at  Fairfax  in  1791.  Seth  Pomeroy 
was  captain.  The  first  town  hall  was  built  in  1807,  and 
was  occupied  many  years  for  preaching.  The  first  mar- 
riage was  between  Benjamin  Pettengill  and  Nabby  Ford. 

Georgia  was  chartered  Aug.  13,  1763.  The  town  was 
organized  March  31,  1788.  There  had  been  several 
parties  in  the  town  in  1784,  but  in  1785  William  Fan-and 
of  Bennington,  and  family,  made  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement.   James  Evarts  came  from  Sunderland  in  1796, 

I  and  was  the  first  representative  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  distinguished  Jeremiah  Evarts,  and 
the  grandfather  of  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  the  present 
Secretarj'  of  State.  Of  the  early  settlers  of  Georgia, 
several  had  been  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Gen.  George  I.  Stannard,  one  of  the  bravest  generals  of 
the  war,  was  a  native  of  Georgia. 

The  usual  incidents  and  privations  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Georgia.  At  first  W^hitehall  orVergennes 
were  most  accessible  (b}'  -way  of  canoes)  for  getting  grain 
milled,  and  Plattsburgh  in  winter.  In  1788  there  was 
almost  a  famine  because  of  a  partial  failure  of  crops. 
One  citizen  went  on  foot  to  Gov.  Chittenden's  mill,  in 
Williston,  exchanging  his  wife's  gold  beads  for  a  quan- 
tity of  flour,  the  journey  occupj'ing  three  days'  time. 
The  institutions  of  religion  and  education  were  early 
established  in  this  communty. 

ITiGiiGATE  was  chartered  Aug.  17,  1763.  In  1785-6, 
Joseph  Reycard,  John  Hilliker,  Jeremiah  Brewster  and 
others,  made  the  first  settlements  in  the  town.  The  first 
mill  was  built  by  John  Saxe  in  1787.  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  John  Saxe,  was  the  first  who  died  in  the  town 
(1791).  She  was  the  grandmother  of  John  G.  Saxe,  tlie 
well-known  poet. 

The  first  settlers  were  principall}'  Dutch  refugees,  who 
supposed  they  liad  settled  in  Canada,  until  after  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  the  line  between  Canada  and  the  States, 

;  and  at  that  time  there  were  no  settlers  found  between 

'  Ilighgate  and  Burlington.  Joiui  Saxe  visited  Burlington 
in  1786  with  no  guide  but  his  pocket-compass.  There 

,  was  not  a  house  along  the  whole  route.  Indians  fre- 
quented the  settlement,  and  sometimes  pitched  their 
wigwams  near  the  settler's  cabin.  Tlie  cliildren  of  the 
two  races  often  played  and  frolicked  together.  P^n- 

•  The  longevity  of  the  people  of  this  town  is  something  remarkable. 
Four  died  at  100  years  and  over;  five  at  9.5;  three  at  94;  tvi^o  at 
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counters  with  wild  animals  were  frequent  in  those  days. 
Schools  were  introduced  among  the  settlers  at  an  earlier 
date  than  usual.  Many  of  the  pioneers  were  well  edu- 
cated for  that  early  period. 

Aug.  18,  1763,  New  Hampshire  chartered  three  town- 
ships, by  the  names  of  Fairfield,  Smithfield  and  Hun- 
gerford.  Smithfield,  in  1792,  was  annexed  to  Fair- 
;  FIELD,  and  the  latter  became  the  largest  town  in  Frank- 
j  lin  County,  with  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles.  The 
I  first  permanent  settler,  Joseph  Wheeler,  came  in  1787. 
John  Sunderland  and  John  Mitchel  appeared  in  1788. 
Among  the  names  of  the  early  settlers  are  Andrew 
Bradle}-,  Hubbard,  Dimon,  Bradley,  Samuel  and  Eben- 
ezer  Barlow.  The  Barlow  familj'  since  that  period  have 
been  prominent  in  the  town,  both  in  influence  and 
wealth.  Hon.  Bradley  Barlow,  now  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, is  a  descendant  of  this  family  and  a  native  of  the 
town.  Smithfield  Braden  was  the  first  child  born  in  the 
part  called  Smithfield.  The  proprietors  made  him  a 
present  of  100  acres  of  land.  The  town  in  its  earlier 
histor}'  was  more  prosperous  than  latterlj'. 

Fletcher  is  a  triangular  township  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  county.  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden  issued 
its  charter,  Aug.  20,  1781.  Rufus  Montague  was  the 
only  grantee  who  ever  resided  in  the  town.  John  FuU- 
ington  and  family,  of  Deerfield,  N  H.,  were  probably 
the  first  white  inhabitants  of  the  township,  and  came  in 
the  spring  of  1788.  Thej'  had  one  horse  to  ride,  and 
one  cow  to  drive,  and  were  guided  b}'  marked  trees.  ' 
Arriving  at  Johnson,  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
where  Mr.  Fullington  was  taken  suddenl}-  ill,  and  having 
no  medical  assistance,  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  : 
buried  the  next  da^-  hy  two  men  who  accompanied  him, 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  hollow  log  serving  for  a 
coffin.  The  M'ife,  with  her  four  children,  proceeded 
down  the  river,  and  found  the  home  provided  for  them 
in  the  wilderness.  Here  she  became  the  mother  of  the  I 
first  child  born  in  Fletcher,  and  being  a  daughter,  slie 
named  it  Lamoille,  the  name  of  the  river  upon  the  bank 
of  which  it  was  bom.  Mrs.  Fullington  subsequently 
married  Elishu  AVoodworth,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  95 
3ears.*  Lemuel  Scott  came  from  Bennington  in  1789, 
bringing  his  wife  and  one  child.  His  son  Lemuel  was 
the  first  male  child  born  in  the  town.  Among  tlie  early 
settlers  were  I)ea.  I'eter  Tluirston,  and  Daniel  Bailey,  of 
Weare,  N.  H.  Many  otliers  coming  in  soon  after,  the 
town  was  organized,  Maich  16,  1790. 

The  first  school  was  tauglit  in  Lemuel  Scott's  house 
hy  James  Robinson,  prohaMy  in  1790. 

one  at  92;  five  at  90;  one  at  89;  twoatSH;  six  at  87;  three  at  86;  six  ^ 
at  &5;  two  at  84  ;  three  at  83;  five  at  82;  one  at  81 ;  and  six  iit  HO  ynirs. 
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Franklin,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countj-,  on  the 
line  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  somewhat  irregular  in 
form,  as  the  surrounding  towns  were  surveyed  first, 
leaving  the  tract  of  land  different  in  measure  and  out- 
line. The  original  inhalntants  of  this  township  were 
the  tribe  of  St.  Francis  Indians,  who  made  it  a  hunting- 
ground,  running  down  the  moose  and  deer  into  the 
ponds  and  marshes,  where  they  killed  and  prepared 
them  Mith  other  animals  for  transportation,  by  drying 
the  flesh  upon  racks  in  the  sun.  Franklin  was  chartered 
b^'  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden,  March  19,  1789,  by  the 
name  of  Iluntsburgh.  The  first  settler  was  Samuel 
Hubbard,  who  came  from  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  1789. 
He  cleared  the  land,  sowed  10  acres  to  wheat,  and  re- 
turned to  bring  with  him  the  following  spring  his  young 
wife.  John  Webster  and  wife  came  with  him.  He  built 
the  first  log-house,  frame  barn,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and 
took  active  part  in  matters  of  public  and  private  impor- 
tance.   In  1792,  the  town  was  fully  organized. 

i  In  the  war  of  1812,  Franklin,  being  a  border  town, 
was  the  favorite  resort  for  smuggling,  and  many  inter- 
esting and  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  adventures 

j  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

!  Among  the  men  of  Franklin  in  the  ancient  da^'s  were 
many  of  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  prominent  in  polit- 
ical, professional  and  social  life. 

The  original  charter  of  Bakersfield  was  granted  to 
Luke  Knowlton  by  Vermont,  March  30,  1.795. 

Joseph  Baker  was  the  first  settler,  who  came  upon  his 
possessions  jiurchased  of  Luke  Knowlton  in  1789.  Ste- 
phen Maj'nard  and  Jonas  Brigham  moved  in  a  year  later. 
No  others  came  till  179-4,  when  Jeremiah  Pratt,  Luke 
Potter  and  Jonathan  Farnsworth  located  in  town.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  date  of  its  charter. 
Among  the  first  subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
town  was  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  In  June,  1804,  it 
was  voted  to  hire  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner,  at  $100  per  3-ear, 
and  the  ministerial  lot.    He  was  installed  in  June,  1804. 

The  privations  of  the  early  inha))itants  were  nearly  the 
same  as  the  adjoining  townships,  it  taking  a  week  to  go 
to  mill,  &c.    Local  dissensions  existed  for  many  j-ears, 

!  resulting  in  various  divisions  on  religious  and  educa- 
tional affairs.  Two  academies  were  in  full  vogue  at  one 
time  because  of  the  strong  feeling  of  animosity  among 
the  people.    In  later  years,  matters  have  been  more  har- 

I  moiiious. 

•  After  the  crops  were  harvested,  the  negroes  went  to  Burlington  to 
'  pass  the  winter;  George  Sheldon  went  to  his  home  in  Conneeticut, 

leaving  MacNamara,  the  Seotchman,  and  Ills  wife,  to  care  for  things  in 
I  tlie  settlement.    Early  in  the  spring  Sheldon  returned,  to  find  that  his 

foreman  had  suffered  and  sorrowed  alone  in  tlie  wilderness ;  but  this 


The  town  of  Sheldon  was  originally  granted  Aug.  18, 
1763,  by  New  Hampshire,  to  Samuel  Hungerford  and  G4 
associates,  under  the  name  of  Hungerford,  which  was 
changed  Nov.  8,  1792,  to  Sheldon.  Among  the  grantees 
was  Uriah  Fields,  an  old  Quaker,  who  by  purchase  sub- 
sequently acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  A 
family  of  Sheldons  purchased  of  Mr.  Fields,  and 
Timothy  Rogers  of  Ferrisburgh  bought  the  titles  and 
gave  the  town  their  name.  In  1790  George  Sheldon, 
accompanied  by  a  sturdy  old  Scotchman  and  his  wife, 
with  several  colored  servants,  arrived  on  an  ox-sled,  as 
first  settlers.  They  erected  the  first  log  house  and  put 
in  the  first  crops.*  Soon  after,  Col.  Elisha  Sheldon, 
Elisha  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Maj.  Samuel  B.  Sheldon,  Elnathan 
Keyes,  with  their  families,  James  Herrick  and  James 
Ilawlej',  arrived.  Others  joined  them  during  the  spring, 
and  the  colonists  set  earnestly  at  work  in  clearing  the 
lands  and  cultivation  of  crops.  The  St.  Francis  Indians 
gave  them  some  trouble,  as  the  Missisque  and  its 
branches,  filled  with  their  favorite  fish,  and  the  hills 
abounding  with  game,  had  been  their  hunting-ground, 
to  which  they  persistently  held  claim  ;  and  they  made 
threats  against  the  Sheldons,  toward  whom  they  held 
special  hatred,  and  on  one  occasion  burned  their  barns. 
Wild  animals  also  gave  them  trouble  ;  wolves,  especially, 
annoj'ed  them  in  the  destruction  of  their  sheep. 

A  saw-mill  was  built  in  1792,  and  a  grist-mill  in  1797. 
In  1 779  Israel  Keith  built  a  forge  and  furnace.  The  town 
was  unsettled  previous  to  the  Revolution,  but  among  its 
settlers  it  had  several  soldiers  of  that  war:  Col.  Elisha 
Sheldon,  Capt.  Elisha  Smith,  Capt.  Elisha  Sheldon,  Jr., 
Capt.  Francis  Dudas,  Capt.  Robert  Wood  and  DaAnd 
Sloan. 

Enosburgh  was  chartered  May  12,  1780,  by  Gov. 
Thomas  Chittenden,  to  Gen.  Roger  Enos  our  worthy 
friend."  The  organization  of  the  town  occurred  March 
19,  1798.  The  first  act  of  the  board  of  selectmen  was 
to  license  Mr.  Lewis  Sweatland  for  entertaining  and  re- 
tailing liquors  by  small  quantity  as  an  innkeeper,  for  one 
j  ear  from  date.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Balch  are 
supposed  to  hav^  been  the  first  that  settled,  at  least 
spent  the  winter  of  1797  in  town,  and  a  son,  Enos  Balch, 
Avas  the  first  child  born.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
Stephen  House,  Henry  Hopkins,  and  Martin  D.  Follet. 
Dea.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  first  merchant ;  his  goods 
were  drawn  from  Boston  by  ox-teams  —  a  hogshead  of 

sterling  son  of  Caledonia  had  met  his  trials  and  privations  with  resolu- 
tion. MacNamara's  wife  died,  and  he  had  covered  the  body  in  a  snow- 
Ijanic  near  the  house.  Her  body  was  removed  and  buried  upon  a 
"bald,  bold  bluff," — the  first  white  person  that  died  in  the  town, — 
and  no  mark  now  points  out  the  grave. 
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rum  being  one  of  the  commodities.  There  were  two 
distilleries  in  town  at  an  early  day,  and  the  minister  was 
accustomed,  it  is  said,  to  exchange  the  grain  he  received 
for  preaching  for  whiskey,  which  he  used  to  treat  those 
who  called  on  him  Siinda}'  noons.  A  farm  was  once 
bought  in  this  town  and  paid  for  in  whiskey.  Among 
the  earliest  advocates  for  temperance  in  Vermont  were 
several  prominent  citizens  of  Enosburgh  ;  foremost  of 
Ihem  all  was  the  late  honored  Ex-Gov.  Horace  Eaton. 

!  In  October,  1804,  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.,  of  Bennington, 
performed  missionary  work  in  Enosburgh,  which  event- 
ually resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  Congregational 
church.  Dr.  Swift  was  preaching  at  Enosburgh  Centre, 
on  Sabbath,  Oct.  20,  when  he  complained  of  illness, 
stopped  the  services,  and  was  taken  to  the  residence  of 
Stephen  House,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Swift  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  Vermont  clergj-men. 

Berkshire  was  granted  to  "William  Goodrich,  Barzilla 
Hudson,  Charles  Dibble,  and  their  associates,  March  13, 
1780,  and  was  chartered  hj  the  name  of  Berkshire, 
June  22,  1781.  The  first  permanent  resident  in  Berkshire 
was  Job  L.Barber  in  1792.  The  next  season  Daniel 
Adams  and  Stephen  Royce  made  improvements.  The  two 
brought  their  families  in  the  spring  of  1 793.  Capt.  Phin- 
cas  Heath  and  Capt.  David  Nutting,  Revolutionary  offi- 
cers, interesting  and  intelligent  men,  with  large  families, 
arrived  in  1 793.  Jonathan  Carpenter  and  James  Adams, 
two  enteq^rising  men,  came  soon  after.  Settlements 
began  now  to  increase  rapidly,  so  that  within  ten  j^ears 
the  town  was  dotted  with  new  clearings  and  log  houses. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1795.    Stephen  Royce  was 

'  the  first  town  representative,  and  for  several  years  after  ; 
and  the  majorit}'  of  the  years  since  the  town  has  been 
represented  b}'  some  of  his  descendants.  His  family  in 
its  varied  changes  has  been  one  of,  if  not  the  most  prom- 
inent in  A^ermont.  One  of  his  sons  was  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  governor  of  the  State,  and  a 
grandson,  Hon.  Homer  E.  Royce,  six  j'ears  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fully 
measures  up  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  tlie  family  in 

'  judicial  ability  and  learning.  The  first  resident  minister, 
Rev.  John  Bamet,  of  the  Presb^-terian  Church,  came  in 

*  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  peculiar  and  useful  woman  among  the  early  set- 
tlers. She  possessed  great  courage  and  endurance.  Klie  was  a  doc- 
tress,  travelling  on  snow-shoes,  guided  by  marlvud  trees,  six  or  seven 
miles,  in  a  case  of  childbirth.  She  was  a  woman  of  stcTling  piety,  and 
often,  after  safe  deliverance  had  come  to  her  patient,  would  kneel  down 


1800.  Berkshire  has  kept  an  even  pace  with  neighbor- 
ing towns  in  population  and  improvements. 

MoNTGOMERT  was  chartered,  Oct.  8,  1789.  Capt. 
Joshua  Clapp,  a  Revolutionar}-  officer,  who  removed  his 
family  from  "Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of 
1793,  was  the  first  settler.  He  built  a  block-hut,  which  ! 
afterwaj'ds  gave  place  to  a  commodious  family  mansion,  ! 
which  was  the  first  frame  house  built  in  town,  and 
is  still  standing.  The  town  was  organized,  Aug.  12, 
1802.  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  white  per- 
son born  in  the  place  (Sept.  14,  1793).  He  afterward 
preached  the  first  fast-day  and  the  first  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon delivered  in  town. 

RiCHFORD  was  chartered,  Aug.  21,  1780.  In  March, 
1795,  Hugh  Miller,  his  wife,  and  eight  children  came  by 
a  wilderness  route  from  Bradford,  Vt.,  to  make  the  first 
permanent  settlement.  The  Indians  often  visited  them 
in  the  winter  on  their  hunting  excursions  along  the  Mis- 
sisque  River.  Miller  had  three  sons-in-law  who  came 
with  him,  —  Theophilus  Hastings,  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Capt.  Benjamin  Barnet.  Also  three  sons,  —  James, 
Jacob  and  Daniel.  Se3'mour,  son  of  Theophilus  Has- 
tings, was  the  first  child  born  in  town.*  Joseph  Stan- 
hope came  from  Guilford,  Vt.,  in  1796.  Col.  Timothy 
Seymour,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  came  and  erected  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  the  same  j-ear.  Daniel  Loveland  came 
about  the  same  time,  and  built  the  first  frame  house. 
The  town  was  organized,  March  30,  1799.  After  the 
war  of  1812  there  was  much  trouble  with  smugglers,  and  , 
the  boundary  line  was  unsettled.  Gov.  Van  Ness  and 
other  lawyers  came  with  some  from  Canada,  to  settle  it, 
and  they  were  unable  to  agree.  Finally  it  was  deter- 
mined to  arbitrate  the  controversy  hy  a  wrestle,  each 
side  to  pick  their  man.  A  Mr.  "Warren  from  Canada, 
and  Jonathan  Smith  of  Richford,  were  the  chosen  men. 
After  two  or  three  hours'  wrestling.  Smith  threw  his 
man.  It  was  satisfactor}'  to  all  parties,  and  the  line  was 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  Vermont  claim.  The 
town  has  met  with  many  reverses  by  fire  and  flood,  but 
on  the  introduction  of  railways  it  began  to  improve,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  enterprising  Imsiness  towns  in  North- 
ern Vermont. 

and  thank  Almighty  God.  She  had  no  privilege  of  meetings  for  about 
seven  years.  In  1802,  Bishop  llcdding,  then  a  pioneer  of  Methodism, 
preaching  on  the  Fletcher  circuit,  made  his  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  visit  her,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  town  at  her  house. 
She  died  in  1820,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  in  a  barn. 
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GRA^fD    ISLE  COUi^TY. 


BY  WILLIAM 


Grand  Isle,  or  "Great  Island"  Count}-,  is  28  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  five  miles  wide.  Its 
area  of  82  square  miles  embraces  more  than  45,000  acres, 
and  includes  the  towns  of  Alburg,  Grand  Isle,  Isle  la 
3Iotte,  North  Hero  and  South  Hero.  Although  the  small- 
est of  the  fourteen  counties  in  Vermont,  the  material  re- 
sources of  Grand  Isle  and  its  situation  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,*  entitle  it  to  rank  as  not  the  least  respectable  and 
prosperous.  Geographically,  this  north-west  county  of 
Vermont  forms  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of  New 
England  ;  and  the  United  States  line  which  separates 
this  count}'  from  Canada,  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Alburg,  which  is  in  reality  a  peninsula  ten  miles  long, 
averaging  three  or  four  miles  wide,  extending  south  into 
the  lake  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The  rest  of 
the  county  consists  of  islands  embosomed  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain. 

No  one  knows  how  many  generations  ago,  —  before 
the  red  man  trod  the  soil,  —  its  waves  now  washing  the 
western  border  of  "\'ermont,  buried  the  entire  county  of 
Grand  Isle  in  the  Champlain  valley  beneath  its  silent 
depths. t  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  American  lakes, 
it  abounds  in  historical  associations.-  Beyond  a  doubt, 
the  first  known  European  whose  eye  ever  rested  on  its 
waters,  was  the  French  nobleman,  who,  after  founding 
Quebec,  discovered  this  lovely  inland  sea,  and,  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  gave  the  lake  his  own 
name.  The  locality  had  been  long  before  described  by 
.Jacques  Cartier,  the  French  navigator  who,  following  the 
example  of  tiie  great  discoverer  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, after  a  lapse  of  43  years,  had  descried  from  Mt. 
Royal,  —  now  Slontreal,  —  the  green  hills  of  Vermont. 
Many  years  after,  the  titled  Frenchman,  Le  Sieur  de 
Champlain,  accompanied  by  some  friendly  Ilurons,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lands  described  by  Cartier,  and  July  4, 
1G09,  entered  the  lake  whose  waters  nearly  surround  the 
county  of  Grand  Isle.  For  more  than  a  century.  Lake 
Champlain  was  claimed  l)y  the  French  ;  and  to  its  rivers 

•The  Indian  name  uf  llii.s  lake  signifies  "the  open  door  of  the 
countrj'." 

t  Shells  of  riioUusk?, — several  hundred  feet  above  the  snrfaee  of  the 
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and  islands  were  given  French  names  which  they  still 
retain. 

When  discovered,  a  trackless  forest  surrounded  the 
lake,  while  a  dense  growth  of  trees  covered  the  islands 
nsw  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  Grand  Isle  County, 
— -tenantless,  save  by  roving  bands  of  the  Abenaquis, 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Loups,  who  used  these  secluded 
spots  as  resting-places  or  temporary  homes  while  pre- 
paring for  battle  with  the  Algonquins,  the  Hurons,  and 
other  Canadian  tribes.  Probably  this  island  county  was 
never  a  permanent  abode  of  the  Indians,  although  abo- 
riginal relics  are  abundant.  Of  the  savages  who  opposed 
Champlain's  entrance  into  this  territory,  about  fifty  fell 
before  the  fatal  fire-arms  of  his  Huron  guides,  whose 
weapons  and  mode  of  warfare  the  natives  had  never 
before  seen  or  encountered. 

The  confident  claim  that  Isle  la  Motte  was  the  first  point 
within  the  limits  of  Vermont  where  a  civilized  establish- 
ment was  commenced  as  early  as  1665,  may  flatter  local 
pride,  but  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  little  importance. 
No  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  this  county  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  first  actual 
settlement  within  its  limits  was  probably  made  by  the 
French,  at  Alburg,  in  1782.  Settlements  were,  however, 
commenced  at  Windmill  Point,  in  that  town,  as  early  as 
1731,  and  again  in  1741  ;  but  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
were  soon  broken  up  and  abandoned.  The  titles  to  the 
lands  embraced  in  the  town  of  Alburg,  although  repeat- 
edly granted  to  different  parties  both  by  the  French  and 
the  English,  —  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  evAi  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont  to  Ira 
Allen  and  others  in  1781,  —  were  for  many  years  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  controversy.  All  these  claims,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  take  possession  of  the  lands,  were  invariably 
legally  resisted  by  the  settlers,  who,  after  years  of  liti- 
gation, finally  triumphed. 

The  county  being  surrounded  with  water,  except  on 
the  Canada  side,  the  early  settlers  established  their 

water, — abound  in  the  elays  and  sands  of  this  county  and  lands  in  the 
vicinity.  The  whale,  whose  bones  are  now  in  the  Vermont  State 
Museum,  was  found  60  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 
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homes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  Tvhich  in  those  da3"s 
was  well  stored  wilh  fish ;  and  from  its  waters  the}' 

[  derived  a  large  share  of  their  subsistence.  The  woods 
were  dense,  and  to  some  extent  infested  with  wild 
animals.  In  the  absence  of  roads,  the  inhabitants  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  canoes,  or  "  dugouts,"  in 
summer,  and  hy  travel  on  the  ice  in  winter.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  roads  of  any  considerable  length 
were   cut  wide   enough  to   admit   the   passage  of  a 

I  pair  of  oxen.    For  the  first  three  or  four  )'ears,  lack  of 

'  provisions  compelled  the  settlers  to  obtain  their  principal 
subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Most  of  them  had 
acquired  their  grants  of  land  from  the  governor  and 

I  legislature  of  Vermont,  in  consequence  of  honorable 
service  during  the  Revolution.  But  their  toils  and  suf- 
ferings were  not  yet  ended. 

'  In  the  winter  of  1784-85,  provisions  became  so  scarce 
that  the  settlers  were  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation. 
The  family  of  Lamberton  Allen,  an  earlj-  settler  in  the 
town  of  Grand  Isle,  was  for  a  time  reduced  to  two  meals, 
dail}',  —  at  one  of  which  a  small  ration  of  bread  was 
ser\-ed,  and  at  the  other,  a  meagre  allowance  of  bread 
and  millv.  General  destitution  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  settlement.  In  the  autumn  of  1785,  one  of  their 
number  was  sent  to  Bennington  f>jr  a  supply  of  shoes, 
of  which  the  community  was  entirelj'  destitute,  —  many 
of  the  settlers  tying  cloths  around  their  feet,  and  stand- 
ing upon  heated  boards  while  chopping  wood.  For  some 
reason,  the  messenger  failed  to  return  from  his  mission 
until  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, man}'  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  feet  severely 
frozen. 

I     The  town  of  Grand  Isle,  originally  constituting  a  part 

I  of  South  Hero,  was  set  off  from  it  in  1798,  and  called 
Middle  Hero, — from  its  situation  midway  between  North 
and  South  Hero,  or  the  '-Two  Heroes,"  as  Gov.  Chitten- 

I  den  denominated  them  at  the  time  of  their  charter  in 
1779  to  Gen.  Ethan  and  Col.  Ira  Allen,  —  two  heroes  of 
the  Revolution.  .Settlements  were  commenced  by  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  and  others,  in  178.3.  For  many  years  the 
early  settlers  suffered  from  agues  and  malarial  fevers 

I  caused  by  stagnant  waters  ;  but  since  the  lands  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  hygienic  condition  of 

•  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Dartmouth,  was  a  man  of  more  than 
I  ordinary  ability,  and,  in  181G-17,  was  a  niemlier  of  tlie  United  States 
I  Congress.  Alter  his  election,  he  decided  that  he  must  liavc  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  One  of  his  own  sheei)  fiimi.shed  the  wool,  which  he  sheared 
himself.  It  was  carded,  spun,  wove,  and  dyed  with  buttcniut-bark,  in 
his  own  family,  and  a  woman  who  was  owing  him  made  the  suit,  which 
he  cut  out  with  the  shears  used  in  shearing  his  sheep.  The  old  Con- 
gressional buttcmut-suit  lasted  him  his  lifctinic.  Ux>on  otic  occasion 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lyon  in  Grand  Isle  County,  n  man  jwtis 


the  island  has  greatly  improved.  In  1810,  the  name 
Middle  Hero  was  changed  to  Grand  Isle,  —  probably 
from  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  largest  island  in 
the  county,  or  perhaps  from  the  county  itself,  which  was 
incorporated  Nov.  9,  1802,  although  not  organized  for 
the  transaction  of  business  until  October,  1805.  The 
first  town  clerk  of  Grand  Isle  was  James  Brown,  who 
held  the  office  34  years.  The  first  representative  was  , 
Asa  Lyon,*  a  Congregational  preacher,  who  formed  a 
church  here  in  1795. 

The  first  white  person  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  the  town  of  Grand  Isle  was  Esther,  daughter  of 
Lamberton  Allen,  in  1782.  The  first  child  of  Quaker 
parentage  born  in  this  town  was  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Hoag,  in  1787.  The  first  white  person  known  to 
have  died  here  was  Jesse  Tripp,  in  178G.  His  place  of 
burial  is  indicated  by  two  large  maple  trees,  supposed  to 
have  marked  the  head  and  foot  of  his  grave,  near  the 
junction  of  two  roads.  The  first  marriage  appearing  on 
the  records  was  that  of  Willard  Gordon  to  Clarissa 
Armstrong,  who  were  united,  Oct.  8,  1794,  by  Alexander 
Gordon,  J.  P.  The  first  marriage  occurring  in  the  town 
after  its  separation  from  South  Hero  was  that  of  Timothy 
Nightingale  to  Sally  Love,  Jan.  3,  1799,  —  Rev.  Asa 
Lyon  officiating.  From  the  first  settlement  down  to 
1840,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  almost  universally 
performed  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  clergymen  very 
rarely  received  an  invitation  to  enter  this  field  of  service. 

Many  original  grants  of  land  in  this  county  were  sold 
by  the  first  owners  for  very  small  sums,  —  say  for  50 
cents  to  S2  per  acre.  One  lot  of  64  acres,  now  worth 
$3,000,  was  sold  for  three  sheep.  The  town  of  Alburg,t 
incorporated  in  1781,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  the 
Canadian  town  of  St.  Johns,  during  the  following  year.  | 
These  settlers  supposed  themselves  in  Canada,  and  were 
principally  British  refugees.  Others  came  soon  after, 
from  different  localities.  The  earlier  French  settlements 
had  been  destroyed  by  Indian  allies  during  the  troul)les 
between  France  and  England.  The  land  being  heavil}' 
timbered  was  slowly  cleared,  for  want  of  teams,  the 
hardy  pioneers,  in  the  meantime,  dwelling  in  rude  log- 
cabins,  without  floors,  dooi's  or  windows,  with  roofs  of 
peeled  bark  or  split  basswood.   The  pressing  wants  of  the 

found  in  the  lake,  drowned.  His  habiliments  betokened  extrnnic 
poverty,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  shirt  under  thcni. 
Deeming  it  unnecessary  to  make  much  ceremony  for  the  burial  of  one 
so  poor,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  Mr.  Lyon,  whose  reply 
was  laconic  and  characteristic:  "Appoint  his  funeral  at  2  o'clock  this 
aftenioon,  and  let  it  be  well  attended,  with  the  usual  rites,  —  a  man  is  a 
man,  shirt  or  no  shirt !  " 

t  Named  after  M.ij.  (ieii.  Ira  Allen,  Allensbiirir ;  abl)rcviafi'<l  to 
Al-burg. 
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settlers  found  great  relief  in  making  salt  and  potash  for 
the  northern  market,  thereby  obtaining  goods  and  gro- 
ceries in  return,  with  perhaps  a  little  money  to  meet 
necessities.  The  smuggling  of  silks,  tea  and  tobacco 
was  carried  on  here  boldl^y.  The  first  town  clerk  was 
Thomas  Reynolds,  in  1792.  The  first  constable  was 
William  Sowles,  in   1793,  during  which  3-ear  Samuel 

I  Mott,  Jacob  Cook,  Richard  Mott  and  Joshua  Manning 
served  as  selectmen.  In  179G  ferries  were  established 
across  Lake  Champlain  to  New  York,  and  to  different 
towns  in  the  count}'  ;  and  in  1850  railroad  facilities  were 
introduced,  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad  crossing 
the  lake  to  Rouse's  Point  by  the  peninsula.  No  law^'er, 
it  would  seem,  was  wanted  until  180.T,  when  Samuel 
Ilolton  appeared  as  joractitioner,  followed  b}'  Truman  A. 
Barber,  about  the  year  1812.  Dr.  Emerson,  the  first 
phj-sician  in  Alburg,  came  there  in  1787.     Dr.  Jacob 

I  Roebeck,*  best  known  in  Grand  Isle  and  South  Hero, 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  in  the  county. 

The  earlj-  inhabitants,  though  of  limited  education, 
were  general^  a  strong-minded,  vigorous  and  self-reliant 
class  of  people,  and  were  decidedl}-  social,  with  their 

;  planting  "bees,"  hoeing-bees,  mowing-bees  and  never- 

'  to-be-forgotten  husking-bees,  followed  hy  cider  and 
npples,  a  supper-table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
ample  kitchen,  and  a  steaming  five-pail  kettle  of  pot- 
pie. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  Methodism  was 
introduced  into  what  has  since  become  Grand  Isle 
County,  by  that  eccentric  preacher,  the  far-famed 
Lorenzo  Dow.  The  oddit}-  and  originalitj'  of  this  mis- 
sionary's style  drew  crowds  of  the  early  settlers  to 
hear  his  sermons.  Some  of  these,  it  is  said,  were  four 
hours  long ;  yet  his  listeners  never  grew  weary.  After 
Dow,  William  Anson,  a  young  man  of  fine  promise, 
j  was  sent  by  the  Conference  to  take  his  place,  and  a 
great  re\'ival  followed.  The  Grand  Isle  circuit  was 
established  earl}',  and  to-day  the  Methodist  Episcopal  is 
believed  to  be  the  predominant  religious  interest  in  the 
county. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county,  like  its 
streams,  are  small,  there  being  hardl}-  a  good  mill  privi- 
lege in  the  entire  territory-.    In  1804  four  families  were 
j  warned  by  the  selectmen  to  leave  the  town  of  Grand 
I  Isle,  on  account  of  their  immoral  reputation.  From 
!  1804  to  181.5  fines  ■were  imposed  against  various  persons 
in  the  dilferent  towns  for  profane  swearing,  tlie  fines 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1  for  each  offence  ;  and,  in 

•  He  ofBciated  as  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.   While  collect- 
ing roots  and  herbs  in  the  woods,  he  used  to  s.ay  that  Indian  liemi)  was 
:  good  for  dropsy  ;  spignct  root  for  internal  bruises ;  the  hark  of  red  wil- 


the  aggregate,  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
paj-ing  town  expenses. 

From  its  proximity  to  the  border,  the  quiet  of  the 
county  was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Canadian  rebellion 
of  1837-38,  attended  with  the  destruction  of  the  steamer 
"  Caroline  "  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Allen  McNab, 
and  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  an  organized  band  of 
armed  "  Patriots."  The  people  in  this  corner  of  Ver- 
mont were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  the 
light  of  burning  buildings  by  night,  and  threats  by  day, 
yielding  their  full  crop  of  alarm. 

North  Hero,  —  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  —  on  the 
island  of  that  name,  was  granted  by  Gov.  Chittenden  in 
1779,  to  two  Revolutionary  heroes;  hence  it  received 
the  name  of  Hero.  It  was  called  by  the  French,  Isle 
Longue.  Its  settlement  commenced  in  1783,  and  during 
the  first  town  meeting,  held  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Butler  in  1789,  Nathan  Hutchins  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
He  was  afterwards  the  first  town  representative.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90.  Two  dollars  was  paid  for  half  an 
acre  of  land,  in  1790  ;  and  this  was  the  first  burying- 
ground  in  the  town.  School  districts  were  established 
in  1793.  A  wind-mill,  to  grind  corn,  was  erected  in 
1797.  When  the  remnant  of  Burgoj-ne's  army  retreated 
to  Canada  the  British  held  a  block-house  here  at  a  place 
called  Dutchman's  Point,  which  was  garrisoned  and  not 
given  up  till  1796.  In  those  da3'S,  when  the  heads  of 
families  were  temporarily  called  away  from  their  homes, 
doors  were  invariably  fastened,  to  protect  the  children 
from  bears.  The  first  school  in  town  was  taught  by 
Lois  Hazen,  in  a  barn  owned  by  John  Knight,  the  first 
framed  school-house  being  built  about  1803.  The  first 
store  was  built  in  1809,  b}^  Jedediah  P.  Ladd,  who  was 
the  first  postmaster,  and  built  the  only  hotel  ever  erected 
in  the  town,  in  1803.  For  22  years  it  was  used  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  was  provided  with  a  court-room 
and  jail.  Mr.  Ladd  occupied  the  building  42  years, 
during  which  time  it  had  served  as  court-house,  church 
and  tavern.  It  was  torn  down  in  1857.  Mr.  Ladd,  who 
had  served  as  representative,  sheriff,  register  of  probate 
and  judge  of  the  county  court,  died  in  1845,  at  the  age 
of  79. 

The  settlement  of  South  Hero  commenced  about  1784. 
A  Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1795,  and  a 
Methodist  society  in  1802.  Chartered  in  1779,  it  was  at 
first  one  town  with  Grand  Isle  and  North  Hero  ;  was 
called  the  town  of  Two  Heroes,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  town  meetings  were  recorded  under  that  name. 

low  a  sure  remedy  for  fever  and  ague ;  and  burdock  root,  with  black 
chen-y  and  white-ash  bark  steeped  in  cider,  the  very  best  remedy  for 
spring  jaundice.  The  "  old  German  doctor  "  died  in  1809. 
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The  valuable  mineral  sprinsfs  in  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  the  early  settlers,  who  followed  paths  made 
,  by  moose  and  deer  going  to  drink,  the  saline  qualit}'  of 
j  the  water  being  grateful  to  those  animals  after  feeding 
I  on  the  fresh  grasses  around  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Ebenezer  Allen,  chosen  in  1789,  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
I  Isle  la  Motte,  visited  by  Champlain  as  early  as  1609, 
received  its  name  from  a  French  officer,  and  was  incor- 
!  porated  into  a  township  of  the  same  name,  Oct.  27,  1779. 
Ebenezer  Hyde  and  Enoch  Hall  were  among  its  earliest 
settlers,  in  1785,  and  when  organized,  in  1790,  Abraham 
Knapp  became  the  first  town  clerk.  Nathaniel  Wales, 
the  first  town  representative  serving  in  1791-92-93, 
literall}'  "paddled  his  own  canoe"  to  Burlington,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  30  miles,  in  order  to  get  to  the  General 
Assemblv.  Ichabod  Fisk  taught  the  first  school ;  and 
the  first  person  born  on  the  island  was  Laura  Blanchard, 
daughter  of  William  Blanchard,  Sept.  17,  1792.  The 
first  death  was  that  of  a  child  of  Abraham  Knapp,  before 
:  the  year  1800.  The  coffin  consisted  of  a  basswood  log  hol- 
lowed out,  something  like  a  sap-trough  used  in  early  times. 

Joseph  Williams,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  was 
present  when  Gen.  Washington  joined  the  Masonic  fra- 
terait}'.  ■  He  afterwards  lived  and  died  upon  Isle  la 
Motte,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

Towns. 

Alburg,  a  triangular  tongue  of  land,  called  by  tlie 
French   "  Point  Algonquin,"  extending  from  Canada 
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about  10  miles  south  into  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,716.  In  this  far-off  forest-wild  Joseph  S. 
Mott,  one  of  its  early  inhabitants,  invented  the  planing- 
machine,  of  world-wide  utility.  His  model  was  stolen 
from  the  Patent-Office  Department  at  Washington,  and 
he  never  obtained  a  j^atent.  Other  parties  afterwards 
improved  and  utilized  liis  invention,  but  the  enterprise 
nearly  ruined  him.  The  town  has  no  mountains  or  I 
streams  of  any  consequence.  The  medicinal  properties  of 
the  waters  at  Alburg  Springs  have  promoted  the  growth 
of  that  thriving  village.  The  Venxiont  Central  Railroad 
passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 

Grand  Isle,  with  Lake  Champlain  on  all  sides  of  it, 
except  the  south,  is  quite  a  considerable  summer  resort. 
Its  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  any  lands  in  the 
State.  About  one-fourth  of  its  population  (6S2)  is 
French  Canadian. 

Hon.  Jedediah  Hyde,*  a  fomier  representative  of  this 
tOM'n,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  was  in  the 
battle  of  Bennington ;  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley 
Forge  ;  and  was  afterwards  under  Gen.  Lee  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth.  He  died  in  1824,  while  serving  in  the 
State  legislature. 

North  Hero,  with  a  population  of  600  ;  South  Hero, 
586  ;  and  Isle  la  Motte,  437,  are  mainly  agricultural  ' 
towns.  All  of  them  contain  quarries  of  limestone,  valu- 
able for  business  purposes.  As  to  the  Isle  la  Motte  ! 
marble,  it  is  represented  in  the  Victoria  Bridge,  in  Fort 
IMontgomer}',  in  the  Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal,  and 
elsewhere. 


LAMOILLE  COU]SrTY. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  GRAVES. 


In  1835,  twelve  Vermont  towns  selected  from  adjacent 
counties  were  st't  off  and  incorporated  as  the  county  of 
Lamoille. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  when  some 
town  should  erect  a  suitable  court-house  and  jail,  the 
county  should  Ite  deemed  organized  ;  and  then  came  tiie 
struggle.  The  lower  end  of  the  county  wanted  the  shire 
at  Johnson,  while  the  upper  end  wanted  it  at  Morris- 
town.  The  selection  of  a  suital)le  place  was  finally  left 
to  a  committee,  and  Joshua  Sawyer,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  secured  the  county-seat  for  Hyde  Parkf 


where  a  court-house  was  t)uilt  by  that  town,  and  tlie 
county  courts  we  re  held  in  1837. 

Of  the  higher  court  officials,  the  first  two  were  Judge 
Bridges  and  Judge  Waterman.  O.  H.  Butler  was  tlie 
first  State's  attorney,  and  Daniel  Dodg(^  first  judge  of 
probate.  In  1848  the  town  of  Mansfield  was  annexed  to 
Stowe,  and  in  1855,  Sterling  was  divided  l)etween  Mor- 
ristown,  Johnson  and  Stowe,  leaving  l)ut  10  towns  in  the 
county.      These  are,   perhaps,   the    most  noteworthy 

•  Mr.  Hyde  IsropiitaMy  known  as  the  person  who  >liavc(I  Miij.  Aiidi  r, 
on  the  MiorniiiR  of  tliiit  unt'orlnniite  offlccr's  execution. 
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changes  that  have  occurred  in  its  topogi-aph}'  since  the 
county  "was  organized. 

Some  of  the  grandest  scener}'  of  the  State  may  be 
found  in  this  section  of  its  territory,  which  includes 
Mansfield  Mountain,  the  highest  land  in  Vermont.  On 
the  north,  this  loft}-  elevation  still  shows  traces  of  two 
remarkable  slides  which  took  place — one  in  1830,  the 
j  other  in  1848  —  the  latter  running  from  peak  to  base,  a 
distance  of  nearh'  three  miles.  Bear  Head  Lake,  and 
Lake  of  the  Clouds  on  Mount  Mansfield,  are  two  pictur- 
esque sheets  of  water  in  this  count}'  of  ponds, —  as  it 
might  not  improperly  be  called, — ITj'de  Park  containing 
12,  and  the  town  of  Eden  more  than  20,  large  and  small. 

At  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  known  as 
North  Pond,  Thomas  H.  Parker  and  Jeduthan  Stone, 
built  the  first  mills  in  the  count}'.  About  70  years  ago, 
their  dam  broke  away,  carrying  off  the  saw  and  grist 
mills,  and  causing  a  great  destruction  of  property.  An 
immense  A'olume  of  water,  IG  feet  high,  rolled  nearly 
perpendicularly  down  the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  was 
not  a  horse  so  fleet  that  the  inhabitants  at  Johnson  could 
be  warned  of  the  coming  tide,  and  the  country  below  was 
completely  inimdated.  The  foundations  of  many  houses 
were  washed  away.  •  Pork  barrels  and  all  sorts  of  cellar 
stores  were  carried  miles  below,  and  left  in  the  meadows 
of  Lamoille  Eiver.  The  injured  parties  sued  Parker  and 
Stone  for  damages,  and  the  cases  were  tried  and  ap- 
pealed, over  and  over  again,  and  continued  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  length  the  judge  told  the  Johnson  claim- 
ants that  they  had  not  sued  the  right  party, — it  was  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Being !  The  result  was  each  jjaid 
liis  own  costs,  and  the  lawsuit  ended. 

The  Lamoille  River,  abounding  in  mill-privileges,  en- 
ters the  county  in  Wolcott,  and  leaves  it  in  Cambridge. 
Indian  tomahawks  and  other  relics  were  found  on  this 
river  b}-  the  first  settlers,  and  Mr.  Corfin  ploughed  up 
silver  brooches.    Fifty  years  ago  a  party  of  the  St.  Fran- 
I  cis  tribe  encamped  on  Indian  Hill,  in  Cambridge,  and  for 
a  time  hunted  and  fi.shed  in  the  neighborhood  ;   and  as 
late  as  1840,  families  of  the  same  tribe  returned  to  their 
'  old  camping-grounds,  and  subsisted  by  selling  baskets 
and  bark  dislies.    Dr.  Iluntoon  of  Hyde  Park,  had,  at 
his  death,  a  five-quart  pan  made  by  one  of  the  squaws 
during  her  last  visit  to  tliis  place. 
I     Soapstone  is  found  in  Waterville,  Johnson,  and  near 
j  Sterling  Pond.    A  large  quantity  is  exported  from  Water- 
I  ville  yearly.    There  is  an  inexhaustible  whetstone  ledge 
in  Wolcott,  and  a  corporation  is  quarrying  the  stone. 
!  Wolcott  and  Elmore  have  a  large  copper-bed  which  may 
'  some  day  pay  for  mining.    In  Hyde  Park,  in  Cambridge, 
i  and  near  fiterling  Pond,  is  found  ochre  of  the  richest 


kind, — used  chiefly  for  paint.  Lead  is  also  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Indians  in  Belvidere.  The  pro- 
prietors of  wild  lands  usually  make  a  reserve  of  minerals 
when  they  sell  such  lots.  Veins  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county  since  1851, 
but  the  yield  of  ore  has  hardly  paid  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines. 

The  first  settlement  in  Lamoille  County  commenced  in 
Cambridge,  where  was  built  the  first  mill, —  for  several 
years  the  only  one  in  this  territory.  In  that  town,  also, 
occurred  the  first  death  in  the  county, — that  of  Mr. 
Howe,  killed  by  lightning.  The  early  settlers  generally 
manufactured  their  own  wearing-apparel.  All  through 
this  region,  less  than  60  years  ago,  the  men  would  be 
seen  at  the  brake  and  swingle-board,  dressing  flax  ;  the 
women  working  at  the  foot-wheel,  and  the  girls  hetchel- 
ing  flax,  or  carding  and  spinning  the  tow.  Alas,  for  the 
days  that  have  gone  forever ! 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  county  entered  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  potash,  or  salts  of  lye,  which 
was  made  in  every  town.  The  next  business,  as  grain 
became  abundant,  was  the  distilling  of  liquors.  Dis- 
tilleries were  erected,  and  the  whiskey  trade  was  carried 
on  quite  extensively.  At  one  time  there  were  ten  dis- 
tilleries in  operation  in  Cambridge.  The  liquors  were 
trafficked  off  at  Montreal.  Then  followed  the  raising  of 
hemp,  which  was  dressed  for  market  in  a  large  factory 
erected  for  that  purpose  at  Waterville  ;  but  the  business 
soon  became  worthless,  and  the  factory  was  turned  into 
a  woollen-mill.  The  manufacture  of  starch  from  pota- 
toes came  next,  and  1 9  factories  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  Linseed  oil  was  at  one  time  made  in  Morris- 
town  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  business  was  abandoned. 
Hop  culture  flourished  for  a  while,  but  the  low  price  of 
the  product  has  led  many  to  destroy  their  hop-yards,  and 
butter  and  cheese  making,  with  the  manufacture  of  maple 
sugar,  has  since  proved  more  profitable. 

The  newspaper  business  has  never  proved  particularly 
profitable  in  Lamoille  County,  its  most  successful  enter- 
prise being  that  of  the  ''Lamoille  Newsdealer,"  started 
by  Mr.  S.  Howard,  at  Hyde  Park,  in  1860.  In  1864,  it 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Morse,  who  sub- 
sequently sold  out  to  Col.  E.  B.  Sawyer.* 

Of  the  educational  institutions  in  this  county,  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  academy  at  Morrisville  ;  the 
Lamoille  Central  Academy  at  Hyde  Park  ;  and  the  La- 
moille County  Grammar  School,  established  in  1832  by 
legislative  enactment.  In  1866  the  institution  last  named 
became  the  State  Normal  School. 

*  Col.  Sawyer  was  commander  of  the  First  Vermont  cavalry.  Under 
I  his  management  tlie  paper  has  met  with  success. 
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Lj-ing  ou  the  western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
about  32  miles  from  Montpelier,  is  an  uneven  tract  of 
land,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  mountainous  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.    The  higher'  peaks  and  ridges  are 
covered  with  immense  quantities  of  spruce  and  hemlock  ; 
the  lower  portion  with  maple,  birch  and  ash.  '  Owing  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  their  close  proximity  to  the 
valley,  and  the  density  of  the  forests,  snow  remains  on 
the  ground  very  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  agricultural 
seasons  are,  consequently,  backward.    No  professional 
law3-er,  doctor  or  preacher,  has  ever  resided  for  anj' 
length  of  time,  in  this  isolated  location.  Originally 
granted  to  a  Mr.  John  Kelle}'  in  1787,  and  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  Belvidere  in  1791,  settlements  were  com- 
I  meuced  here  about  the  year  1800,  and,  in  1810,  the  place 
I  had  a  jjopulation  of  217.    Not  far  from  that  date.  Elder 
I  Morris  of  Hardwick,  delivered  in  the  barn  of  Timothy 
i  Carpenter,  a  discourse  which  was,  probably,  the  first 
i  preaching  in  the  town.    After  the  war  of  1812-15,  a 
church  of  the  Christian  denomination  was  formed.  In 
1822,  a  Methodist  clergj-man  by  the  name  of  Lyon,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  class,  and  meetings  are  now  held  in 
the  commodious  town-house.    John  Brown,  chosen  town 
!    clerk  in  1828,  held  that  office  20  years,  and  represented 
Belvidere  in  the  legislature  of  1822. 

On  the  Lamoille  River,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Mans- 
field, lies  another  uneven  township  called  Cambridge,  and 
incorporated  in  1 781 .  John  Safford  from  Piermont,  N.  H. , 
who  arrived  here  in  1783,  was  the  first  settler.  The 
next  year  Amos  Fassett  and  others,  with  their  families, 
came  from  Bennington  to  Cambridge,  after  cutting  their 
way  for  ten  miles  through  the  woods.  They  brought  pro- 
visions with  them,  and  when  these  were  exhausted,  they 
were  compelled  to  live  on  fish  and  game.  All  the  earl}* 
settlers  lived  in  log  houses, — the  forest  echoing  for  miles 
around  with  the  axe-man's  blow,  and  the  crash  of  sturdy 
trees.  His  wife  spun  flax,  while  her  daughters  spun 
tow  for  the  summer  clothing,  and  when  these  were  fin- 
ished, the  wool  was  next  spun  and  woven  for  the  winter's 
wardrobe  ;  and  summer  and  winter  they  wore  their  dura- 
1  ble  homespun,  and  were  not  dependent  upon  factories 
and  stores.  James  Gilmore, —  afterwards  town  repre- 
sentative—  came  in  1705,  with  his  wife  and  six  daugli- 
tcrs.  Mr.  Gilmore  used  to  remark  that  he  brought  into 
Cambridge  36  feet  of  girls  !  each  of  his  daughters  being 
six  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Gilmore,  himself,  was  six  feet 
and  four  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  210  pounds.  A 
:  town  government  was  organized  in  1785.  John  Fassett 
I  was  the  first  town  clerk.  Daniel  Safford  was  the  first 
repres<;ntative,  and  Jolin  Safford  tauglit  the  first  school 
in  a  log  house  in  1786.    He  had  24  scholars.    The  old- 


est  inhabitant  of  Cambridge,  tlie  widow  Graves,  was 
nearly  94  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  county,  30  miles  from  Mont- 
pelier, a  township  was  granted,  in  1780,  to  Col.  Seth 
Warner,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment, 
for  service  in  the  Continental  army.  This  territory  was 
incorporated  the  following  j-ear  as  the  tov/n  of  Eden, 
where  settlements  were  commenced  in  the  year  1800  ; 
and,  two  3'ears  afterward,  a  town  government  was  or- 
ganized,— Moses  Wentworth  serving  as  town  clerk  from 
1802  to  1811.  A  Congregational  and  a  Methodist 
preacher  had  each  held  religious  meetings  in  a  barn  ;  but 
the  first  settlers  were  mainly  Cahinistic  in  sentiment, 
and  violently  opposed  to  any  other  kind  of  preaching, — 
one  honest  old  deacon  avowing  that  he  would  rather  have 
his  children  hunt  and  fish  on  the  Sabbath,  than  attend 
Methodist  meetings.  When  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  arriA-ed,  he  soon  converted  the  majority 
over  to  his  belief ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  Methodist  Church  has  been  the  leading  religious 
organization  in  this  place. 

The  town  of  Elmore, —  named  from  Col.  Samuel  El- 
more, to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1780, —  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1781,  but  nothing  was  done  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  until  1790.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
town  government  was  organized.  Martin  Elmore  served 
as  town  clerk  from  1797  to  1838,  a  period  of  41  years. 

In  the  geographical  centre  of  Lamoille  County,  is  a 
plot  of  land  six  miles  square,  where  no  change  has  been 
made,  in  boundary  lines,  since  the  original  survej'.  In 
1780,  Capt.  Jedediah  Ilj'de,  who  had  previously  explored 
the  wilderness  of  northern  Vermont,  headed  a  petition  — 
which  was  numerousl}'  signed  b}^  his  fellow-soldiers  from 
Norwich,  Conn. —  for  a  charter  of  this  land.  The  ap- 
plication was  favorably  received ;  and,  soon  after,  a 
grant  of  this  territory  was  conveyed  to  the  petitioners  as 
a  partial  recompense  for  military  services  previously  ren- 
dered ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Capt.  Ilyde, —  the  first 
person  named  in  the  petition, —  the  place  was  called 
Il3'de's  Park,  afterwards  Ilj'de  Park,  under  which  name 
it  was  incorporated  in  1781.  Its  pioneer  settler  was 
John  McDaniell,  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  name  being  a 
corruption  of  McDonald.  He  was  an  impetuous  but 
generous-hearted  man,  six  feet  and  two  or  tlu-ee  inches 
in  height,  of  muscular  frame,  and  amply  al)le  to  avenge 
all  personal  .sliglits  on  the  spot.  Keacliing  his  destina- 
tion Julj'  I,  1787,  he  immcdiatel}-  proceeded  to  erect  a 
large,  comfortable-looking  house,  of  the  best  spruce  logs 
with  the  bark  peeled  off,  tlie  roof  ])eiiig  covered  with 
huge  split  shingles.  Here,  with  his  family,  he  kei)t  a 
house  of  entertainment  for  the  way-faring  man.  tlic  limi- 
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ter,  the  speculator,  or  whoever  might  choose  to  desire  a 
night's  lodging  and  refreshment.  Squire  McDaniell,* — 
as  he  was  called  —  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  set- 
tlers, and  acquired  a  large  propert}'.  When  the  town 
was  organized  in  1791,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
meeting  ;  and  was  afterwards  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  The  first  preach- 
ing in  the  town  was  b}'  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Dow, 
about  1793.  A  Methodist  class  was  formed  soon  after, 
and  Elizabeth  Hyde,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jedediah  Hyde, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  was  the  first  to  join  it.  Since 
that  day,  the  Methodists  have  been  the  strongest  religious 
denomination  in  town,  and  for  about  60  years  have  had 
regular  stated  preaching. 

Among  the  brave  soldiers  in  earl}'  New  England  times 
was  Samuel  Eaton,  who,  before  the  reduction  of  Canada 
by  the  British,  often  passed  as  a  scout  down  the  Lamoille 
River  to  Lake  Champlain.  Several  times  during  these 
enterprises  he  encamped,  on  a  chosen  spot,  which  he  af- 
terwards occupied  as  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Johnson,  — 
he  being  the  first  settler  of  that  place,  in  1784.  Packing 
his  personal  effects  upon  the  well-tried  back  of  an  old 
horse,  he  set  out  \vith  a  numerous  family  in  search  of  that 
favorite  spot  which  he  had  selected  in  more  3'outhful  days. 
For  more  than  30  miles  of  the  distance,  he  followed  the 
marked  trees  which  he  and  his  companions  had  previously 
blazed  while  on  scouting-parties  in  the  French  war.  The 
town  was  granted  in  1782  to  William  S.  Johnson,  and 
others,  —  receiving  its  name  from  the  principal  grantee. 
It  was  not  incorporated  until  1792,  and  its  first  town- 
meeting  was  held  March  4,  1789.  A  full  company'  of 
volunteers  from  this  town  served  upon  the  frontier  lines 
during  the  war  of  1812  ;  at  Champlain,  in  1813  ;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  in  1814. 

About  20  miles  from  Montpelier  lies  a  considerable 
body  of  water  bearing  the  unromantic  name  of  "  Joe's 
Pond," — in  commemoration  of  an  old  Indian  hunter  who, 
for  many  years,  dwelt  on  its  borders.  This  lake  is 
situated  in  tlie  south-east  part  of  Morristown,  an  impor- 
tant township,  noted  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  its  sur- 
roundings, and  as  a  delightful  Vermont  home.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1790  by  Jacob  Walker,  from  Bennington  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  there  were  but  ten  in- 
habitants in  the  place.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  at 
Waterbury,  14  miles  distant ;  and  the  nearest  grist-mill 
at  Cambridge,  20  miles  away.    In  1798,  Capt.  Saff'ord, 

•  He  lived  to  see  his  grandchild's  grandchild,  of  the  fifth  gencnition, 
and  died  in  the  summer  of  18:H,  at  the  age  of  85. 
t  Witli  his  wife  and  two  sniiill  diildren,  he  moved  from  Brookficld  to 
I  Mon-istown  with  an  ox-team.    The  distance  was  a  little  short  of  200 


from  Windsor,  Mass  ,  built  a  saw-mill  at  the  Great 
Falls  on  Lamoille  River.  When  a  town  government  was 
formed  in  1796,  Comfort  Oldsf  was  chosen  town  clerk, 
which  ofl&ce  be  held  for  six  years.  The  first  road  was 
laid  out  in  the  j'ear  1800,  and  a  town-house  was  built  in 
1814.  Elisha  Boardman,  who  was  first  rejjresentative 
in  1804,  served  till  1808.  He  commanded  the  first  mili- 
tary company  in  the  town,  was  an  able  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  died  in  1826,  aged  53  years. 

Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  Lamoille  County  may  be 
found  in  the  town  of  Stowe,  incorporated  in  1763,  and 
first  settled  by  Oliver  Luce,  a  native  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, about  the  year  1793.  He  was  the  first  person  in 
the  place  who  opened  his  house  for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers.  For  a  sign  he  raised  a  flag-staflf,  surmounted 
by  a  large  white  ball.  The  first  town-meeting  was  held 
in  1797.  The  first  cooking-stove  brought  into  town  was 
the  property  of  Maj.  Nehemiah  Perkins,  who  gave  a  yoke 
of  oxen  in  exchange  for  it.  This  occurred  about  the 
years  1819-20. 

Extensive  quarries  of  soapstone  are  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  —  in  the  town  of  Waterville 
granted  to  William  Coit  and  others  in  1788,  when  it  bore 
the  name  of  "  Coit's  Gore."  A  part  of  this  tract  of 
10,000  acres  was  annexed  to  Bakersfield  in  the  following 
3'ear, — the  remainder,  with  parts  of  Bakersfield  and  Bel- 
videre,  being  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
1824.  Settlements  commenced  here  about  1789,  and  the 
first  mills  were  erected  in  1796-97.  The  town  records 
are  somewhat  imperfect,  but  Luther  Poland  was  the  first 
representative,  probably  about  the  year  1829. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  town,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
elects  to  oflBce  all  of  its  best  men.  But  this  really  hap- 
pened in  1791,  and  also  in  1794,  when  there  were  but 
four  voters  in  the  town  of  Wolcott,  and  Thomas  Ta^'lor, 
—  at  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held,  —  was  elected 
town-clerk,  first  selectman,  and  constable  ;  and  for  30 
years  held  two  or  more  oflfices,  besides  representing  the 
town  for  nearly  20  years.  The  remaining  offices  were, 
from  3'ear  to  year,  filled  by  Hezekiah  Whitney,  moder- 
ator ;  Robert  W.  Taj'lor,  town-clerk  ;  and  Seth  Ilubbell, 
selectman.  These  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  town 
in  1789.  Wolcott  was  incorporated  in  1781,  while  the 
State  was  in  an  abnormal  condition,  —  its  territory  being 
claimed  by  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. Remote  from  other  settlements,  very  few  inhabi- 
tants came  into  the  town  prior  to  the  year  1800.    At  a 

miles,  and  he  was  about  four  weeks  on  the  way.  There  was  no  road 
through  Morristown,  or  Stowe,  —  nothing  but  marked  trees  to  point  the 
way.  Joining  the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  year  1800,  he  was  a 
class-leader  for  more  than  30  years.    He  died  in  1839,  aged  79  years. 
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qnilting-party,  —  so  late  as  1806,  —  Seth  Hubbell's  wife 
invited  all  the  families  in  town,  consisting  of  14,  —  the 
mothers  and  children  coming  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
husbands  and  fathers  in  the  evening.  So  poor  were 
the  HubbeU  famil}-,  — consisting  of  father,  mother,  and 
five  children, — that,  soon  after  their  first  arrival  in  town, 
destitute  of  money  and  provisions,  they  subsisted  for 
three  weeks  on  the  flesh  of  a  moose  purchased  of  an 
Indian,  who  sold  it  for  a  common  cotton  under-gannent, 
of  which  Mr.  Hubbell  *  divested  himself  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase.  While  clearing  up  his  meadow,  when  faint 
for  the  want  of  food,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  trout 
from  the  river,  where  there  was  then  an  abundance,  broil 
and  eat  it  without  salt  or  bread.  When  winter  came  he 
would  penetrate  the  dense  forest,  where  his  unerring  aim 
was  sure  to  lay  low  an  antlered  moose,  which  must  be 
borne  to  his  family  on  his  back.  Now  and  then  he 
caught  a  sable,  M-hose  skin  he  carried  50  miles  and  sold 
for  a  half-bushel  of  wheat,  with  which  he  retm-ned  to  his 
family.  And  thus  he  lived,  until  able  to  supply  his  family 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  soil. 

T(JWNS. 

Stowe,  quietl}-  nestled  among  the  green  hills  of  Xev- 
mont,  in  a  lovely  valley  between  the  Mansfield  Mountains 
on  the  west,  and  a  range  called  the  "  Hog-back"  on  the 
east,  is  unrivalled  in  the  picturesque  beaut}-  and  luxuriant 
magnificence  of  its  mountain  scenery.  Around  the  town 
are  heavily  wooded  hills  clothed  with  perjDetual  verdure, 
and  near  its  centi'al  village  are  seen  soft,  velvety  slopes 
of  land,  sun'ounding  well-tilled  fields  and  cheerful  cot- 
tage homes.  The  finest  and  most  fertile  farms  in  the 
State  are  found  here,  —  the  mansions  of  their  owners 
made  conspicuous  by  taU,  stately  trees,  the  adjoining 
meadows  being  dotted  with  graceful  elms.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  about  2,0.30.  Where  the  highways 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  town  centre,  has  been 
appropriately  named  the  "  Centre  Milage,"  which,  with 
its  numerous  city  visitors  and  boarders  during  tiie  sum- 
mer months,  wears  quite  the  appearance  of  a  lively  and 
considerable  "  watering-place."  The  slight  traces  of 
gold  found  in  many  localities,  —  especially  on  the  small 
streams,  —  would  perhaps  hardly  pav  i'ov  mining  ;  al- 
though Capt.  Slayton,  an  old  Californian,  took  from  his 
farm,  in  Ma}',  1857,  sullicient  to  make  a  handsome 
watch-chain,  worth  about  $100. 

MoRRisTOwx  lost  an  opportunity  of  becoming  one  of 
the  first  towns  in  the  State,  wlicn  the;  owners  of  that  line 

•  His  early  days  were  sfHint  in  the  scrvico  of  his  country.  He  was  at 
Valley  Forge  with  Washington  duriiii,'  that  winter  of  d.'uitncss  and 
suffering;  and  was  present,  under  the  same  great  commander,  at  Yofk- 


water-power  in  the  village  of  Morrisville  demanded  of  j 
the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company  (which  finall}^  went  to  St.  j 
Johnsburj-)  an  unreasonable  price  for  their  mill-privilege. 
This  village  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  romantic  region  ;  and, 
in  business  activit}',  far  surpasses  the  other  two  villages 
in  this  town.    So  far  as  water-power  is  concerned,  its 
facilities  for  manufacturing  are  almost  unsurpassed.  The 
town  contains  1,896  inhabitants ;  and,  with  its  three 
post-oflfices,  town-house,  fair-grounds,  academy,  carriage  ! 
and  starch  factories,  tanner}^,  and  numerous  saw  and  I 
grist  mills,  is  a  \ery  fair  specimen  of  a  thriving  Vermont 
village. 

Htde  Pakk, — the  seat  of  justice  for  LamoiUe  County, 
—  contains  the  court-house,  jail  and  jailer's  house,  built  i 
by  the  inhabitants  in  1836,  at  Hyde  Park  village.  The 
Supreme  Court  sits  here  in  August,  and  the  County 
Court  in  May  and  December.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  1,626.  A  peculiarity  of  three  of  its  12  ponds  is, 
that  each  contains  only  one  species  of  fish,  —  perch,  I 
pickerel  and  trout.  Hence  their  names,  Perch,  Pickerel 
and  Trout  ponds.  Some  of  these  large  sheets  of  water 
are  entirely' surrounded  b}' primeval  forests  ;  and,  floating 
in  a  birch  canoe,  one  may  easily  imagine  himself  trans- 
ferred to  the  aboriginal  days,  when  the  yell  of  the  cop- 
per-face was  the  only  human  sound  to  be  heard.  Wild 
ducks  frequent  these  ponds,  and,  occasionally  a  blue 
heron  is  shot  in  the  vicinity.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  a  leading  industry,  and  large  quantities  of 
starch  are  made  in  the  various  factories.  The  town  con- 
tains a  bed  of  terra  de  sienna,  a  copper-mine,  a  few  sul- 
phur and  iron  springs,  and  a  mineral  spring  of  great 
strength.  The  prospect  from  the  hills  of  Hyde  Park  is 
not  often  surpassed,  —  even  in  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  a  well-watered  and  well-timbered  farming- 
town,  has  320  sugar-orchards,  numbering  from  100  to 
3,000  trees,  each,  —  the  average  yield  to  a  tree  being 
about  three  pounds  of  maple-sugar.   A  veiy  large  amount  \ 
of  this  product  is  ainiuall}'  sent  into  the  West.    The  ' 
present  number  of  inhabitants  is  1,G51.    Cambridge  was 
foiraerly  a  favorite  sporting-groimd,  and  a  great  resort 
for  deer,  who  came  to  feed  in  summer  and  herd  in  winter 
in  the  thick  shrubberj'  gi'owing  on  the  water-shed  in  tliis 
town,  between  the  Lamoille  and  Missisquoi  rivers.  OM 
Gov.  Tichenor  came  here,  with  his  friends,  on  several  j 
occasions,  and  had  a  regular  wiiek's  hunt.  The  town  has  ! 
a  woollen  factory,  tannery,  and  several  mills  and  uicchanic; 
shops. 

Johnson,  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  a 

town,  —  serving  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  lie  died  in 
1832,  at  tlie  age  of  73,  leaving  his  old  honicsttiicl  ami  Iho  fai  ni  to  liis 
son,  who,  with  his  son,  still  cultivates  and  owns  it. 
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population  of  1,558.  Within  the  township  is  a  natural 
stone  bridge  on  the  Lamoille  River,  100  rods  below 
McConnell's  Falls  (so  named  from  one  of  the  earl}-  set- 
tlers) .  On  one  street  in  this  town  are  three  beautiful 
churches,  fronting  one  wa^',  and  very  similarly  constructed 
inside.* 

Other  towns  in  this  county,  quite  as  important  in  many 
respects,  but  less  numerous  in  population,  are  Walcott, 
whose  inhabitants  now  number  1,132,  and  whose  energies 
seem  to  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  more  full}'  develop 
the  resources  of  their  town,  named  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Oliver  Walcott,  one  of  the  original  proprietors :  Eden 
(959),  with  its  somewhat  mountainous  surface,  good 
grazing  lands  and  considerable  mill-streams :  Elmore 


(636) ,  containing  Mead's  Pond  of  300  acres,  abundant 
iron-ore,  and  territory,  a  large  part  of  which  is  an  un- 
broken wilderness:  Waterville  (573),  broken  and 
moiuitainous,  with  some  very  good  land  along  the  La- 
moille River,  by  which  the  town  is  watered  :  and  Belvi- 
DERE  (369),  with  its  3  villages,  its  neat  little  church 
at  the  Junction,  and  its  6  saw-mills  actively  employed 
all  the  5"ear  round  in  sawing  shingles  and  laths,  which 
are  mostly  exported. 

Everj-  town  in  this  county  bears  witness  to  the  persever- 
ance and  industry  of  those  stout-hearted  pioneers,  whose 
heroic  struggles  with  poverty  and  privation  have  succeed- 
ed in  subduing  the  wilderness,  and  in  converting  uncleared 
forests  into  pleasant  villages  and  productive  farms. 


ORAi^GE  COUJSTTY.f 


BY  J.  T.  CHILD,  D.D.  S. 


By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  1781,  Cum- 
berland County  was  divided  into  three  counties,  namely, 
Windliam,  Windsor  and  Orange.    The  first  two  were  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  as  the}'  are  at  present,  but 
Orange  County  embraced  the  whole  north-eastern  quarter 
of  the  State,  extending  from  Windsor  Count}^  to  the 
I  Canada  line,  —  the  same  tract  of  country  that  was  origi- 
!  nally  called  Gloucester  County.    March  2,  1792,  the 
j  counties  of  Caledonia  and  Essex,  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  Orleans  County,  were  formed  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  this  count}'. 

Dec.  1,  1810,  the  towns  of  Barre,  Berlin,  Northfield 
and  Roxbur}'  were  taken  from  Orange  County,  and  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  Jefferson  County,  afterwards 
!  known  as  Washington  Count}',  reducing  the  formerly 
'  large  county  of  Orange  to  its  present  comparatively 
j  narrow  limits. 

I  This  county  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, about  equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern 

1  *  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Park,  county  of  London- 
dcrry,  Ireland,  April  9,  1790.  In  1S19  he  came  to  South  Hero,  Vt., 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1830,  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordained  in  1832.  lie  was  installed  at  Milton  in  1836,  dis- 
missed in  1848;  was  installed  at  Johnson  in  and  dismissed  at  Lis 
own  request,  on  account  of  failing  health,  in  18G7.  Dr.  Dougherty  was 
bom  and  bred  a  Roman  Catholic.  Converted  to  Protestantism  after 
coining  to  this  country,  he  entered  upon  Lis  new  Christian  life  with  all 
the  ardor  of  Lis  Irish  nature.    He  was  a  preacher  of  rare  eloquence,  of 


lioundaries  of  the  State,  extending  34  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  28  from  north  to  south,  and  containing  about 
650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wash- 
ington and  Caledonia  counties,  east  by  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Grafton  County,  N.  H., 
south  by  Windsor  County,  and  west  by  Washington  and 
Addison  counties.  It  was  incorporated  in  February, 
1781. 

The  general  surface  of  Orange  County  is  broken  and 
hilly,  averaging  above  800  feet  in  elevation,  but  there 
are  no  high  mountains  or  large  streams.  The  eastern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains  extends  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  thus  forming 
the  water-shed,  the  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  empty- 
ing into  the  Connecticut,  and  those  on  the  western,  into 
Winooski  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  Wells  River, 
which  has  its  source  principally  in  Caledonia  County, 
runs  across  the  north-east  corner,  and  empties  into  the 
Connecticut.    Wait's  River,  which  has  its  source  in  Or- 

grcat  intellectual  strength,  breadth,  and  originality ;  of  generous  sym- 
pathies, singular  spiritual  insight,  and  catholicity  of  sentiment.  He 
died  Jime  10,  1868. 

t  Orange  County  at  present  contains  17  towns,  namely :  Bradford, 
population  in  1870,  1,492;  Braintree,  1,066;  Brookfleld,  1,270;  Chelsea, 
1,520 ;  Corinth,  1,470 ;  Fairlec,  424 ;  West  Fairlee,  833 ;  Newbury,  2,241 ; 
Orange,  733;  Randolph,  2,830 ;  Strafford,  1,289 ;  Thetford,  1,611;  Tops- 
ham,  1,418;  Tunbridgc,  1,405;  Vcrshirc,  1,140 ;  Washington,  1,113;  and 
Williainstown,  1,236. 
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ange,  Topsliam  and  "Washington,  takes  its  course  tlirougli 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Corinth,  and  empties  into 
the  Connecticut  at  Bradford.  The  Ompompanoosuc, 
which  has  its  source  in  Vershire,  Strafford  and  West 
Fairlee,  passes  through  Thetford,  where  it  is  a  stream  of 

!  considerable  size,  and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  at 
Norwich.  The  wliole  eastern  and  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  county  is  watered  b}'  these  rivers.  The  south- 
western portion  is  watered  by  the  first,  second  and  third 
branches  of  the  White  River,  and  the  north-western  por- 
tion by  Steven's  branch  of  the  Winooski  River. 

The  rocks  tlu-oughout  the  nortli-western  part  are  al- 
most exclusively  granite,  and  (particularly  Knox  Moun- 

I  tain)  afford  stone  of  excellent  qualit}-  for  building  pur- 
poses. Through  the  western  part,  a  range  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  extends  through  the  towns  of  Williamstown, 

I  Brookfield  and  Braintree,  and  Wright's  Mountain,  at 

i  Bradford,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1,700  feet  above 
the  Connecticut  River,  consists  principalh"  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

I     The  mineral  wealth  of  this  county  is  superior  to  some 

!  others  in  the  State.  Lead-ore  has  been  found  in  Straf- 
ford, but  of  more  recent  date  the  sulphuret  of  iron  has 
been  found  in  large  deposits,  from  which  copperas  has 
been  manufactured  for  man}-  j^ears.  This  oi'e  has  also 
been  found  in  Thetford.  Valuable  mines  of  the  sulphu- 
ret of  copper  have  been  opened  in  Vershire  and  Corinth. 
In  the  earh'  history  of  these  two  mines,  tlie  ore  M'as 
sent  away  to  be  refined,  but  for  the  past  10  3'ears  the 
'•Vermont  Copper  Mining  Company,"  who  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Vershire  mines,  have  done  their  own 
smelting  and  refining. 

Manufacturing,  the  trades,  and  mercantile  business 
are  carried  on  through  the  several  towns  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  but  the  principal  business,  apart  from  min- 
ing, is  agriculture.  The  soil  is  generally  productive,  the 
towns  of  Randulpli,  Braintree,  Tunbridge,  and  those  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  being  ranked  especiall}'  high  in 
the  quality  of  tiieir  farms. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1840,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  census,  was  27,873.    In  1870,  it  was  23,090, 

i  showing  a  decrease  in  30  3-ears  of  4,783. 

i     Randolph  has  the  most  valuable  farms,  and  produces 

I  the  most  value,  in  farm  products,  of  any  town  in  the 
county.  The  number  of  fanns  in  the  count}-  is  3,355. 
There  are  1,2G9  of  over  100  acres  each,  and  five  of  over 
500  acres  eacli. 

The  county  buildings  arc  located  in  Chslsea,  whicii 

j  has  been  the  shire  town  since  170G.  Educational  mat- 
ters have  ever  received  due  attention,  and  over}-  village 

'  gives  its  children  the  benefit  of  good  schools,  (iood 


academics  have  also  been  established  in  several  of  the 
towns.  Those  in  Bradford,  Randolph,  Tlietford  and 
Chelsea  bear  an  excellent  I'eputation.  Convenient  places 
for  public  worship  are  provided  in  almost  every  -s-illage, 
which  are  generally  supplied  by  settled  pastors  ;  but  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  of  the  churches  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  solitude,  unopened  for  months. 

The  roads  through  the  county  are  generally  good,  and 
the  facilities  for  travel  and  commerce  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Rail- 
road, which  passes  through  Thetford,  Fairlee,  Bradford 
and  Newbury  ;  and  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  whicli 
glasses  through  Randolph,  and  Braintree. 

Towns. 

Bradford  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  Orange  County, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  first 
settlers  of  Waitstown,  as  Bradford  was  originally  called, 
took  up  the  land  by  what  was  called  "  pitches,"  without 
authority  from  any  source  whatever.  This  continued 
from  1765  until  1770,  when  30  of  the  landholders  com- 
missioned Samuel  Sleeper,  one  of  their  number,  to  ob- 
tain a  royal  charter.  This  mission  was  successful,  and 
a  charter  was  granted  to  "Moore-Town,"  subsequently 
Bradford,  by  George  III.,  May  3,  1770.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Bradford,  Oct.  23,  1788.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  by  John  Hosmer,  or  Osmer,  in 
1765,  near  the  mouth  of  Wait's  River.  He  was  joined, 
the  next  year,  by  Samuel  Sleeper  and  Benoni  Wright. 

The  first  grist-mill  was  built  by  John  Peters,  in  1772, 
at  the  lower  falls,  near  the  mouth  of  Wait's  River,  and 
the  first  saw-mill  by  Benjamin  Baldwin,  on  the  same 
stream,  in  1774. 

The  first  town  meeting  of  which  record  has  been  pro- 
served  was  held  May  4,  1773,  at  the  house  of  Samuel 
McDuffee. 

The  town  has  a  fund  of  $9,620.20,  with  an  annual 
income  of  $577.21,  which  is  applied  for  school  purposes. 
The  Bradford  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1820,  and 
is  a  prosperous  institution.  There  arc  at  present  (1879) 
12  school-districts  in  town. 

The  "Bradford  Scientific  Association"  was  incoriio- 
rated  Nov.  4,  1857. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  lliis  town  was  called 
the  "  American  Protector,"  wliich  commenced  in  IS  l,"!, 
Avith  A.  B.  F.  Ilildreth  proprietor  and  editor.  Its  nanu' 
was  afterwards  changed  to  the  "  Vermont  Family  Ga- 
zette." In  1851  the  "Northern  Enquirer"  was  com- 
menced, and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Bradford 
Inquirer"  Nov.  25,  1854.  The  name  of  this  paper  was 
changed  at  several  times.    The  "  National  Telegrajjh  " 
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was  published  from  185G  to  1858.  In  June,  1866,  the 
first  number  of  the  "  National  Opinion  "  was  issued  hy 
A.  A.  Earle,  who,  in  about  six  months  sold  out  to  D. 
W.  Cobb.  About  the  j-ear  1874,  the  paper  was  bought 
hy  the  Orange  Countj'  Publishing  Companj',  and  was 
edited  bv  Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Bradford  Opinion,"  which  name  it  retains  at  this  time. 

The  town  hall,  a  large  two-story  building,  was  erected 
in  is.')?,  at  a  cost  of  $2,681,  on  land  presented  for  this 
purpose  by  C.  C.  P.  Baldwin,  ex-high-sherilf  of  the 
county. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1791,  hy  the 
Baptists,  under  Elder  Rice.  The  second  one  was  erected 
by  the  Congi-egationalists,  in  1793,  and  the  Rev.  Gard- 
ner Kellogg  was  ordained  as  pastor  Sept.  2,  1795.  The 
present  Congregational  church  was  organized  June  24, 
1810.  Rev.  Silas  McKeen  was  ordained  pastor  Oct.  28, 
1815.  On  application  he  was  dismissed  in  1827,  but  b}' 
a  warm-hearted  invitation  he  again  became  settled  over 
this  church  in  1828.  His  active  ministerial  life  among 
this  people  was  42  j-ears  and  8  months.  There  are  at 
present  four  houses  for  public  worship  in  Bradford. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  somewhat  broken,  but  is,  in 
general,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  thei'e  being 
not  more  than  40  acres  of  waste  land,  which  is  situated 
upon  TN'right's  Mountain.  This  mountain  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  1,700  feet  above  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
2,100  feet  above  tide-water.  Its  southern  and  western 
sides  are  composed  of  ledges  of  argillaceous  slate,  which 
is  used  for  building  purposes.    In  this  mountain  are 

!  several  caverns,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  "  Devil's 
Den,"  but  by  some  it  is  called  "  Wright's  Cave,"  from  a 
religious  fanatic  who  is  said  to  have  lived  there.  In  the 
east  part  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  precipice,  called 
"  Powell's  Ledge."  The  eastern  border  of  Bradford  is 
watered  b}'  the  Connecticut.    Wait's  River  flows  from 

j  west  to  east  in  two  branches,  which  soon  after  entering 
Bradford  unite  and  form  a  considerable  stream,  affording 
several  fine  mill-privileges. 

The  principal  village  is  located  near  the  Falls,  about 
half  a  mile  from  where  Wait's  River  flows  into  the  Con- 
necticut. It  is  furnished  with  a  good  grist-mill,  saw- 
mill, furnace  for  casting  iron-work,  stone  factor}',  two 
machine-shops  and  a  j^aper-mill.  The  Bradford  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Compan}'  is  located  in  this  village. 

Bhaintkee,  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Orange 
County,  was  chartered  Aug.  1,  1781,  by  Gov.  Chitten- 

j  den.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  February,  1785, 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  by  Silas  Flint,  Samuel 
Bass,  Jacob  and  Samuel  Spear  and  others,  being  mostly 
emigrants  from  Braintree  and  Sutton,  Mass. ;  and  thus 


the  town  received  its  name.  The  first  woman  who  came 
into  town  was  Mrs.  S.  Flint,  and  she  received,  in  conse- 
quence, a  free  gift  of  100  acres  of  land  from  the  proprie- 
tors. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Brackett,  April  7,  1788.  Hiram,  son  of  Samuel  Bass, 
was  the  first  child  born  in  town,  June  2,  1785.  He 
received  from  the  proprietors  100  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  he  lived  until  his  death,  Sept.  6,  1868.  The  first 
frame  house  was  built  prior  to  1788,  by  Hemy  Brackett, 
and  is  novr  standing.  The  first  mill  was  built  by  James 
Brackett,  on  the  Branch,  in  1784.  The  first  store  was 
opened  by  Col.  John  French,  in  1795.  In  1814  mills  were 
built  b}'  Jeremiah  Snow,  on  Aj-er's  Brook.  The  first 
school  in  town  was  taught  b}'  Samson  Nichols,  in  a  log- 
house  built  hy  John  King,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  Kidder"  lot.  The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1793 
or  1794,  near  where  the  Congregational  church  now 
stands. 

Rev.  Elijah  Brainard  of  Randolph  preached  the  first 
sennon  (Cong.)  in  town,  at  the  house  of  Samson  Nich- 
ols, in  the  year  1788.  There  was  no  regular  church 
organization  until  Dec.  25,  1794,  when  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  united  together,  and  in  1803  commenced  to 
build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  not  finished  until  Sept.  \ 
23,  1807.  This  house  becoming  dilapidated,  was,  in 
1846,  replaced  by  a  new  building,  which,  owuig  to  its 
elevated  position,  is  visible  from  manj^  towns.  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland  was  ordained  pastor  in  March,  1801. 
There  are  at  present  three  churches  in  town. 

The  surface  is  generall}'  uneven,  there  being  several 
eminences;  viz.,  Belcher  Hill,  Nevins  Hill,  Oak  Hill 
and  Quaker  Hill.  Through  the  western  part  runs  the 
Rochester  and  Granville  range  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Brookfield,  lying  on  the  height  of  land  between  the 
White  and  Winooski  rivers,  is  an  irregular  shaped  town  ! 
in  the  western  part  of  Orange  County,  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  that  undulating  surface  which  stretches  from  the 
Green  Mountains  on  the  west,  to  the  Connecticut  River 
on  the  east. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Branch,  in  1779,  by  Capt.  Shubael  Cross  and  family. 
Mrs. 'Cross  was  the  first  woman  who  settled  in  this  town, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  100  acres  of  land  from  the 
original  proprietors.  Mr.  Howard's  family  located  here 
in  the  following  spring,  and  Caleb  Martin,  John  Lj-man, 
Jonathan  Pierce,  John  and  Noah  Payne  and  several  j 
others  came  in  soon  after.  These  settlers  were  princi-  [ 
pally  from  Connecticut.  The  first  mills  in  Brookfield  were 
built  and  owned  ))y  Capt.  Cross.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  March  18,  1785,  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Cross. 
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The  cause  of  education  has  received  marked  attention 
in  this  town,  and  many  of  its  citizens  have  been  Uberally 
educated.  In  1832  and  1833  the  subject  of  a  female 
seminary  was  agitated,  and  a  commodious  brick  building 

I  was  erected  and  furnished,  and  a  school  opened,  with 

I  Miss  Rachel  Denison  of  Royalton  as  principal.  This 
seminar}'  soon  became  noted  as  one  of  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  State.  It  was,  however,  des- 
tined to  a  brief  but  brilliant  existence,  and  the  building 
was  afterwards  used  for  a  distiict  school. 

The  first  pubhc  action  in  rehgious  matters  was  taken 
in  March,  1786,  when  it  was  voted  b}-  the  town,  "to  hire 
some  preaching  for  the  produce  of  the  earth."  Timothy 

'  Cowles,  Caleb  Martin  and  Abel  Lyman  were  chosen  as 
a  committee  ' '  to  look  up  a  minister  for  the  above  pur- 
pose," and  it  was  decided  that  £20  should  be  raised  for 
the  support  of  preaching,  to  be  paid  for  in  wheat  at 
market  prices.  The  first  church  (Cong.)  was  organized, 
July  11,  1787,  and  Rev.  Elijah  Lyman,  a  native  of  Tol- 
land, Conn.,  was  ordained  over  it,  April  8,  1789.  He 
officiated  as  pastor  until  his  death,  in  April,  1828.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  by  this  societ}',  in  1791. 

I  Twentj'-one  ministers  have  originated  in  this  town. 
The  town  has  a  librarj*  of  800  volumes. 

CjiELSEA,  since  December,  1796,  the  shire  town,  occu- 

'  pies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  township  was 
granted  about  the  year  1770,  by  the  Province  of  Jsew 
York,  under  the  name  of  Gageborough,  but  it  was  after- 
wards granted  to  Bela  Turner  and  his  associates,  Nov.  2, 
1780,  hy  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and  was  chartered, 
Aug.  4,  1781,  b}'  the  name  of  Turnersburgh.  The 
name  was  changed,  Oct.  13,  1788,  to  that  of  Chelsea. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1784,  by  Samuel  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  Thomas  Bond,  who  in  1785  brought 
their  families  from  "Winchester,  N.  IL  They  were  soon 
followed  b)-  Dea.  Enos  Smith,  and  many  others,  whose 
descendants  still  reside  in  town.  The  first  house  was 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  "old  burying- 
gi-ound,"  by  Thomas  Moore.  This  house,  with  all  of  its 
contents,  was  burned  to  the  gi-ound  in  September,  1785, 
five  months  after  the  famil}-  moved  into  it.  The  first 
child  bom  in  town  was  Thomas  Porter,  son  of  Thomas 
Moore,  "who  spent  his  whole  life  in  town,  and  died  in 
Maj',  1867.  The  first  town  meeting  was  hold.  IMarcli  -"1 , 
1788. 

The  first  court-house  was  erected  on  the  main  street, 
in  1706,  and  scn'od  tlie  purpose  until  a  more  commo- 
dious house  was  built  at  the  cast  end  of  tiie  south  com- 
mon. This  was  occupied  until  1847,  Avhcn  it  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  neat  and  commodious  building 
was  erected  upon  nearly  the  same  site.  ^ 


In  1851  the  Chelsea  Academy  was  chartered,  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  late  civil  war,  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  In 
1852  an  academy  building  was  erected,  which  was  very 
pleasantly  located,  and  offered  accommodations  for  a 
large  and  floiuishing  school. 

A  Congregational  church  was  organized  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  and  Rev.  Lathrop  Thompson 
was  installed  as  pastor  in  November,  1799.  For  mau}^ 
years  the  society  held  their  meetings  in  the  court-house, 
but  in  1811  they  erected  a  large  church  building  at  the 
head  of  the  North  Common.  "Chelsea  Green,"  the 
only  village,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Corinth,  situated  near  the  centre  of  Orange  Countj', 
was  chartered  by  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  4,  1764,  to  Col. 
John  Taplin,  Maj.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Ward  and  others, 
and  organized  in  1780. 

In'  1777,  Ezekiel  Colbj-  moved  his  familj-  into  town, 
and  they  were  the  first  settlers.  The  next  year  Mrs. 
Colby  gave  birth  to  a  son  (Henry) ,  the  first  child  1  )orn 
in  town,  and  he  received  in  consequence  100  acres  of 
land  from  the  proprietors.  In  1781,  Joseph  Fellows,  a 
j'oung  man  19  j'ears  of  age,  from  Salisbmy,  Mass.,  made 
the  first  settlement  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town. 
He  set  out  the  first  apple-trees  which  were  pUxnted  in 
that  vicinit}',  and  some  of  them  are  yet  standing.  He 
built  a  saw-mill  on  a  neighboring  stream,  and  there  has 
been  a  saw-mill  in  this  locality'  for  upwards  of  90  j'cars. 

The  first  meeting-house  in  town  was  Iniilt  b}'  tiie  Con- 
gregationalists  in  1801.  It  was  a  large  two-stoiy  build- 
ing, and  up  to  the  year  1846  was  also  used  as  a  town- 
house.  It  was  not  until  Oct.  10,  1820,  mainly  through 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Y.  Chase,  that  a  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized.  Mr.  Chase  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  societ}',  Jan.  25,  1821,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  in  1831.  There  are  Methodist  and 
Baptist  societies  in  town. 

Mrs.  Jane  iirown,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  rehct  of 
Mr.  S.  Brown,  died  iiere,  March  26,  1824,  aged  101 
years  and  7  months. 

FAinLEE  was  chartered,  Sept.  9,  1761,  to  Josiah 
Chauncey,  Joseph  Hubbard,  and  62  other  original  grant- 
ees, b}'  George  III.  Under  this  charter  the  town  was  a 
part  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  —  sometimes 
called  the  "  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  and  scn  oral  ol"  tlie 
first  meetings  were  held  in  Orford,  N.  II. 

Tlic  first  settlement  was  made  in  1766,  by  Joini  liald- 
win,  wlio  came  from  Hebron,  Conn.  He  located  al)out 
half  a  mile  south  of  where  the  meeting-lionsc  now  stands, 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  William  H.  Kil)by  resides. 

In  1768,  Samuel  Miller,  Samuel  Bentlev,  AVilliani  and 
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David  Thompson,  Noah  Dewcj-  and  Joel  White  were 
settled  here. 

Feb.  25,  1797,  the  western  half  of  this  township  was 
set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of 
West  Fairies. 

In  1782,  Gen.  Israel  More}-  moved  from  Orfoixl  to 
Fairlee,  and  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  At  an  earl}- 
date  he  chartered  a  feny  across  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  was  the  onl}-  mode  of  communication  between  Fair- 
lee and  Orford  until  1802,  when  the  first  bridge  was  built. 

The  first  post-oflice  was  established,  Juh'  27,  1808. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  support  of  the  gos- 
pel as  early  as  1782,  but  no  meeting-house  was  built 
until  1802.  The  building  then  erected  was  thoroughly 
repaired  in  1850  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Methodist  societies. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles,  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I., 
April  3,  1741,  graduated  at  a  New  Jersej-  college  in 
176G.  He  resided  in  NorM-ieh,  Conn.,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  purchased  land  in  Orange  Count}-, 
Vt.,  and  settled  in  Fairlee  (now  West  Fairlee).  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  attainments,  and  filled 
many  prominent  positions  in  the  town,  county  and  State. 

West  Fairlee. — The  first  settlements  in  town  were 
made  by  Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles,  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
Hon.  Elisha  Thayer,  from  Massachusetts,  on  Middle 
Brook,  near  the  Centre,  about  the  year  1779.  The  first 
settlement  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  was  made  by 
Elijah  Blood,  who  came  from  Connecticut,  and  located 
on  Blood  Brook  in  1778,  which  brook  was  named  for  him. 
Nathan  Avery  was  the  first  male  child  born  in  town. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  dwelling-house 
of  George  Bixby,  March  31,  1797.  Elisha  Thayer,  the 
second  town  clerk,  held  tliat  office  for  47  years,  since 
which  time  the  present  incuml^ent,  Hon.  Ah  ali  Bean,  has 
held  tlie  office  33  years,  making  three  clerks  only  that 
the  town  lias  had  since  its  organization. 

The  second  town  meeting  was  held  May  22,  1797,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  representative  to  Congress. 
There  were  present  at  this  meeting  only  15  voters,  and 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles  received  the  entire  vote. 

A  Congregational  chui'ch  was  organized,  Dec.  19, 
1809,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Fuller,  of  Vershire,  and  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1811,  at  the  Centre.  Rev. 
Joseph  Tracy,  the  first  settled  minister,  was  ordained, 
June  20,  1821.  He  jireached  here  seven  years,  and  was 
then  dismissed  at  liis  own  request,  and  became  editor  of 
the  "Vermont  Chronicle."  The  principal  village  is  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town. 

Newbuky  is  located  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Orange 
County.   It  was  chartered  to  Jacob  Bayley,  John  Hazen, 


Ephraim  Bayley,  and  60  other  grantees,  March  18, 
1763.  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  was  also  chartered  on  the  same 
day,  the  two  proprietors  having  given  their  respective 
townships  the  names  of  their  old  home  towns,  Newbury 
and  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1762,  by  Samuel 
Sleeper.  He  was  followed,  the  same  year,  by  the  fami- 
lies of  Thomas  and  Richard  Chamberlain  and  John 
Hazleton.  The  Chamberlains  settled  on  Musquash 
Meadow.  The  nearest  mill  was  at  Charlestown,  60 
miles  distant,  to  which  the  settlers  carried  their  grain. 

In  the  spring  of  1762,  John  Hazen  settled  here, 
bringing  with  him  men  and  material  to  erect  a  saw  and 
grist  mill.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  June  13, 
1763,  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  distant  not  less  than  100  miles 
from  Newbury.  The  town  was  organized  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  firsi  settlement.  The 
whole  eastern  boundary  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  along  this  stream  are  some  of  the 
most  productive  and  beautiful  tracts  of  interval  in  the 
State.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous  in  the  town,  but 
the  most  important  is  located  by  the  side  of  Harriman's 
Brook. 

This  town  has  two  villages,  —  Newbury  Village,  which 
is  situated  near  the  Great  Oxbow,  and  Wells  River  Vil- 
lage, which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Wells  River. 

Educational  matters  have  received  more  than  average 
attention  in  this  town.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
common  schools,  two  literary  institutions  located  here, — 
the  Newbury  Seminary,  S.  L.  Eastman,  j)rincipal ;  and 
the  Montebello  Ladies'  Institute,  Miss  Mary  E.  Tenney, 
principal.  Newbury  Seminary  was  opened  for  a  school 
in  the  fall  of  1834,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  C.  Adams 
and  Rev.  O.  C.  Baker.  This  school  was  organized  and 
has  always  remained  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  Conference.  For  a  period 
of  33  years  it  had  unequalled  prosperity,  but  it  declined 
in  importance,  and  in  1868  was  by  the  Conference  re- 
moved to  Montpelier,  and  A.  J.  Willard,  of  St.  Johns-  | 
bury,  Vt.,  obtained  title  to  the  grounds  and  building,  by 
a  foreclosure  on  a  mortgage  given  him  by  the  trustees. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  trustees  could 
not  dispose  of  the  same  except  for  school  purposes. 
Rev.  S.  L.  Eastman  bought  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Willard, 
and  runs  the  same  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
Ilollis,  Mass.,  in  September,  1764,  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Powers  was  installed  over  the  society,  Feb.  27,  1765. 

OuANGE,  located  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Orange 
County,  was  granted,  Nov.  6,  1780,  and  was  chartered 
by  Gov.  Tliomas  Chittenden,  Aug.  11,  1781,  to  Capt. 
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Ebenezer  Green  and  others.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  on  the  south  Hne  of  the  town  in  September,  1793, 
by  Ensign  Joseph  AVilhams. 

The  town  was  organized,  March  9,  1796,  and  the  first 
town  meeting  was  hold  at  the  house  of  Joseph  "Williams. 

The  town  is  divided  nearly  through  its  centre,  from 
north  to  south,  b^'  the  height  of  land  between  Connecti- 
cut River  and  Lake  C'hamplain.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  kept,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  dairj-ing. 
Knox  Mountain,  in  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town, 
is  a  considerable  elevation,  and  furnishes  good  granite 
for  building  purposes. 

A  Congregational  church  was  organized  at  an  earl}' 
date,  and  the  Rev.  P^nos  Bliss  was  settled  over  it  as  pas- 
tor in  1799.  At  present  there  are  three  religious  soci- 
eties in  town. 

Raitdolph,  the  bfest  farming  town  in  the  countj',  was 
granted  Nov.  2,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Aaron  Stoors 
and  others  June  29,  1781,  by  Vermont,  under  the  name 
of  Randolph. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  settlement  was 
commenced  some  three  or  four  3'ears  before  the  town 
was  chartered.  William  Evans  and  familj',  Edward 
Evans,  John  Parks  and  Experience  Davis  were  the  first 
persons  that  wintered  in  the  township. 

Experience  Davis,  from  Dresden,  N.  H.  (now  Han- 
over), hearing  from  the  St,  Regis  Indians  that  there 
was  a  very  desiralde  tract  of  land  in  this  section,  visited 
it  in  1775,  and  in  the  next  summer  laid  out  1,533  acres, 
but  did  not  make  a  pennanent  settlement  until  the  next 
3"ear  (1776)  when  having  offered  one  of  his  neighbors 
(A\'illiam  Evans  in  Hanover)  a  farm  off  of  his  tract  if  he 
would  immediately  settle  there,  both  came  and  had  pro- 
gressed somewhat  with  the  clearing  of  their  farms  at  the 
time  of  the  burning  of  Rovalton.  This  settlement  was 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Randolph.  The  town  was 
organized  March  31,  1783. 

Tiiere  are  three  verj'  pleasant  and  attractive  villages 
in  tliis  town  ;  one  at  the  centre,  one  in  the  eastern 
and  one  in  the  western  part.  AVest  Randolph  is  now 
the  piincipal  centre  for  trade  and  business. 

Nov.  8,  1806,  the  Randolph  Academy,  or  Orangi; 
County  Grammar  School,  was  established,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Randolph  Centre,  on  land  owned  I)}- 
Dudley  Chase  and  others,  in  1807.  This  academy  has 
always  been  very  popular. 

May  30,  1786,  tiie  first  Congregational  cliurch  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Potter  of  Nonvich,  at  tlie 
bouse  of  Parker  Smitli.  Sept.  6,  of  the  same  year.  Rev. 
Elijah  Brainard  was  ordaiufd  pastor.  No  less  tiian  seven 
religious  denominations  are  now  r(!presented  in  the  towiu 


The  Randolpli  Earuiers'  Club,  organized  Feb.  10, 
1862,  has  been  very  prosperous,  and  in  1869  it  numbered 
100  members. 

The  West  Randolph  Ladies'  Librarj'  Association  was 
organized  Dec.  14,  1863,  and  new  books  have  been  added 
3'earlj-,  so  that  at  present,  the}'  have  quite  a  flourishing 
librar}-. 

Hon.  Dudlej'  Chase,  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30, 
1771,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  long  a 
resident  of  Randolph.  He  was  U.  S.  senator  from  1813 
to  1819,  and  died  Feb.  23,  1846. 

Strafford,  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Orange 
County,  was  chartered  Aug.  12,  1761,  to  Solomon  Phelps 
and  63  other  grantees.  The  first  settlement  Avas  made 
bj'  James  Pennock,  his  wife  Thankful,  and  six  sons, 
who  came  from  Goshen,  Conn.,  in  June,  1768,  and  set- 
tled on  land  now  owned  by  Benjamin  V.  N.  Gove. 
Ezekiel  Parish,  Frederick  Smith,  William  Briseo,  John 
West,  his  son  Daniel  West,  and  Peter  Thomas,  all 
settled  in  town  in  the  same  yenv.  During  the  next 
few  years,  and  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  many 
other  settlements  Avere  made  in  diflTeront  sections  of  tlie 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record  was  held  March 
18,  1778. 

In  1777  several  men  in  town  left  their  homes,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the}'  joined  the  British  forces  ;  and  in 
March,  1779,  it  was  voted  by  the  authorities  of  the  place 
"  that  those  Tories  and  their  fomilies,  that  this  town 
had  leave  to  send  away,  should  not  return  and  inhabit 
in  this  town  again." 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  the  old  city"  dis- 
trict, a  few  rods  from  the  Falls  bridge. 

There  was  no  regular  preaching  before  the  year  1 79 1 , 
at  which  time  a  Baptist  church  was  established  ;  and  about 
1794  this  society  built  the  first  meeting-house  in  town. 
In  1801  Elder  Aaron  Buzzell  moved  to  Stratford  and 
took  charge  of  this  church. 

There  are  three  villages  in  town;  viz.,  Sti-allord, 
South  Strafford  and  Copperas  Hill. 

In  the  latter  village  are  the  works  of  the  Vermont 
Copperas  Company.  This  company  was  chartered  in 
1809,  by  the  name  of  the  "  A'erinoiit  IMineral  Factor\- 
Company."  The  mine  was  discovered  in  1793,  l)y  two 
men  who  were  tapping  trees?  The  works  were  first  com- 
menced l)y  Mr.  Eastman,  but  were  not  successfully  pros- 
ecuted until  al)Out  the  year  1810,  when  the  stock  was 
taken  up  l)y  the  Messrs.  Reynolds  of  Boston.  In  1.S27 
the  company  emi)loyed  about  10  hands.  For  many 
years  past  William  I>.  Rey  nolds  &  Co.  of  Boston 
sold  annually  over  1,000,1)00  pounds  of  Vermont  cop- 
peras, which  has  all  come  from  these  mines,  and  is  con- 


sidered  to  be  far  superior  to  the  best  imported  English 
or  French  copperas. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  U.  S.  senator,  is  a  native  of 
Strattord. 

Thetfokd,  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Orange 
County,  was  first  settled  in  Maj',  1764,  by  John  Cham- 
berlin,  who  came  from  Hebron,  Conn.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  followed  by  Abner  Howard,  Benja- 
min Baldwin,  Joseph  Hosford  and  Joseph  Downer  from 
the  same  place.  These  settlements  were  all  made  upon 
j  the  Connecticut  River.  Up  to  1783  there  were  but  two 
!  families  living  west  of  the  Ompompanoosuc  River. 
I  Most  of  the  earl}-  settlers  emigrated  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  and  Connecticut.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  emigrants  came  in  rapidly  and  commenced  the 
settlement  of  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  town  was 
not  oi'ganized  until  1768,  and  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Abner  Chamberlin,  May  10,  1768. 
The  first  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  in  the  place  were  built 
by  John  Strong,  in  November,  1769,  on  Gun  Brook. 

The  first  session  of  Orange  County  court  was  held  in 
Tlietford  in  June,  1781,  at  the  tavern  of  Capt.  William 
Heaton. 

In  1818  Dr.  Burton,  Hon.  Joseph  Reed  and  others, 
with  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
l)uilt  the  academj',  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  "  Thetford  Academy"  Oct.  29,  1819.  The 
I  school  commenced  February  8th  of  this  year  with  Rev. 
John  Fitch  as  principal,  and  soon  took  a  high  stand  as  a 
litcrar}'  institution.  Under  the  charge  of  Hiram  Orcutt, 
A.  M.,  in  1850-53,  the  school  numbered  250  students. 
The  institution  has  a  fund  from  bequests  and  contribu- 
tions. 

I  There  are  but  two  religious  denominations  in  town,  — 
Congregationalist  and  Methodist.  The  first  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  in  1773,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sunnier  was  installed  as  pastor.  The  first  meeting- 
house was  built  of  logs,  in  1781,  about  three-fourths  of 

'  a  mile  from  where  the  present  house  now  stands. 

■  About  half  of  Fairlee  Lake  lies  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  and  in  addition  there  are  several  ponds,  one  of 

!  which,  "  Child's  Pond,"  covering  about  nine  acres,  is 
situated  198  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  is  113  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  river.  This 
pond  has  no  outlet  or  inlet,  and  is  about  60  feet  deep. 

j  Tliere  are  six  villages  in  the  town,  and  as  many  post- 
oHices. 

]  From  a  fund  (So, 500)  donated  by  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
a  neat  and  commodious  library  building  was  erected, 

I  and  1.100  books  wei'c  bouglit  in  London,  Eng.,  by  Mr. 
Peabod}-  and  sent  licre.    Since  then  the  association  have 


added  about  100  books  per  year,  and  they  have  at  pres- 
ent (1878)  2,300  volumes,  with  a  fund  of  $2,300. 

Rev.  Asa  Bui'ton,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Aug.  25,  1752.    He,  with  a  few  other  young 
men,  struck  the  first  blows  —  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  clearing  up  the  land  where  Dartmouth  College  now 
stands.    He  graduated  from  this  college  in  1777.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  Thetford,  Nov.  18,  1778,  and 
Avas  ordained  Jan.  19,  1779.    He  continued  as  pastor  of  | 
tliis  society  until  his  death.  May  1,  1836.    The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  in  1804  by 
Middlebur}'  College.    During  his  whole  life  he  was  ac-  j 
tivel}^  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  prepared  ! 
more  than  100  3'oung  men  for  the  ministry-. 

TopsHAM. —  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Thomas 
Chamberlin,  in  1781,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
Thomas  McKeith  and  Samuel  Farnham  also  moved  here 
in  the  same  3-ear. 

The  first  settlers  were  principally  from  New  Hamp-  j 
shire.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built  by  Lemuel  Tabor  in 
1784,  and  the  first  grist-mill  by  the  same  person  in  1787. 
Both  mills  were  located  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  ' 
East  Topsham.  Tabor  received  from  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  a  tract  of  200  acres  for  building  the  mills 
and  keeping  them  in  repair  for  14  years. 

The  town  was  organized  March  15,  1790. 

The  west  part  of  the  town  was  settled  about  the  year 
1798,  by  Nathaniel  Mills,  Dea.  David  Bagley,  Dea. 
Jonathan  Sanborn,  and  others.  Nathaniel  Mills  built 
the  first  saw-mill  in  this  part  of  the  town  in  1799,  and 
Jonathan  Jenness  built  the  first  grist-mill  in  1807. 

The  first  store  in  town  was  opened  by  David  Barnett, 
near  Newbury  line,  about  1796. 

The  prevailing  religious  denominations  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town  were  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  and 
preaching  was  held  at  private  dwellings  until  1806,  when 
the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  This  house  was  at 
first  occupied  by  different  denominations,  but  it  has  since 
been  taken  up  exclusively  by  the  Presbj-terians. 

The  village  of  East  Topsham  is  the  business  centre  of 
the  town,  and  the  town-house  is  located  there. 

TuNBRiDGE  was  chartered  Feb.  3,  1761.  The  first 
settlements  were  made  in  1776  by  James  Lyon,  Moses 
Ordway  and  others  from  New  Hampshire,  who  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  They  were  followed  about 
the  same  year  by  Obadiah  Smith,  who  settled  a  little  to 
the  south  of  them.  Mrs.  Smith  became  the  mother  of  20 
children,  18  of  whom  lived  to  be  married. 

The  town  was  attacked  Oct.  16,  1780,  by  a  body  of 
300  Indians.  Several  of  the  settlers  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  most  of  their  property  was  destroj'ed.  From 
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here  the  Indians  proceeded  to  Royalton  and  laid  that 
town  in  ashes.  In  less  than  five  years  many  of  the  for- 
mer settlers  had  returned,  and  new  settlements  had 
sprung  up  in  all  sections  of  the  town. 

The  town  was  orgajiizcd  in  March,  1786. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was  organized  Feb, 
5,  1792,  and  Rev.  David  H.  WilUston  (who  preached 
the  first  gospel-sermon  in  town)  was  ordained  over  the 
church  June  26,  1793. 

The  township  is  nearly  square,  and  the  surface  uneven, 
the  highest  portions  being  at  the  four  corners.  Seven 
persons  in  this  town  have  lived  to  be  over  95  3'ears  of  age. 
!  Ely  (late  Vershii'e),  one  of  the  central  towns  in  Orange 
Count}',  was  first  settled  by  Irenus  Kniglit,  who  was  fol- 
lowed in  1779  by  Lenox  Titus.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  Aug.  27,  1783.  The  first  grist-mill  in  the  town 
was  built  by  William  Maltbie  on  laud  now  owned  by  Hial 
Colton. 

There  have  been  five  religious  denominations  repre- 
sented in  town,  but  previous  to  1870  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  Baptists  were  the  most  numerous.  The  first 
Congregational  church  was  oi'ganized  July  14,  1787. 

j  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller  was  ordained  and  installed  Sept.  3, 
1788,  and  ser\-ed  as  pastor  until  his  death,  April  12, 
1816.    The  present  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1836. 

Two  ranges  of  hills  extend  from  east  to  west  through 
the  town.  The  most  marked  precipice  is  called  Eagle's 
Ledge,  one  side  of  it  being  more  than  200  feet  in  height. 

'  Tlie  Vermont  Copper  Mines,  which  are  located  in  this 

!  town,  are  in  the  south  range.  This  range  extends 
through  several  towns,  and  the  vein  of  ore  worked  by 
this  compan}',  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  that 
opened  in  Strafford  and  Corinth.    In  1867  a  smelting- 

:  furnace  was  erected,  which  in  1876  was  enlarged  to  450 
feet  in  length.  This  mine  has  done  an  immense  business 
for  the  past  15  years,  emplojing  at  one  time  as  many  as 
450  men. 

[  The  mine  at  this  date  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of 
over  1,500  feet. 

j  There  are  tlirce  villages  in  town,  Ely,  Vershire  Brook 
Road,  and  Vershire  Centre,  the  former  being  the  largest 
and  most  important.  Besides  the  buildings,  shops 
and  furnaces,  belonging  to  the  company,  it  has  two 
churches,  and  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  county. 

•  When  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  erected  in  1709,  the  territory 
embraced  in  this  townshij)  was  granted  by  New  York,  under  tlie  name 
of  Kingland,  and  it  was  constituted  the  shire  town  of  Gloucester 
County.   At  this  time  there  was  no  settlement  in  town,  and  no  houses 


Washington,*  in  the  north-western  part  of  Orange 
County,  was  granted,  Aug.  8,  1781,  to  Elisha  Burton 
and  others,  and  was  chartered  Oct.  25,  1781,  to  the 
original  proprietors. 

The  town  was  surveyed  in  1784,  and  in  1785  the  first 
settlement  was  commenced  by  Daniel  Morse.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  bis  brother,  John  Morse.  The  town 
was  organized,  March  7,  1793. 

The  only  village  is  located  on  Jail  Branch  of  the 
Winooski  River. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  in  the  north  part  of  Orange  County, 
was  granted,  Nov.  6,  1780,  to  Samuel  Clark,  Absalom 
Baker,  and  73  others,  and  was  chartered,  Aug.  9,  1781. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  June,  1784,  by 
EUjah  and  John  Paine,  Josiah  Lyman,  and  Joseph  and 
John  Smith.  Penuel  Deming  moved  his  family  here  in 
February  following,  and  tliis  was  the  first  family  that 
moved  into  town.  Luc}',  daughter  of'Penuel  Deming, 
was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  Ma}'  10,  1785.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Josiah 
Lj-man,  Sept.  4,  1787.  The  first  grist-mill  was  built 
between  the  years  1785-87,  by  Elijah  Paine,  who,  by 
vote  of  the  proprietors,  received  100  acres  of  land  for 
that  purpose.  The  first  frame  house  was  built  by  Josiah 
Lyman,  in  1792. 

In  the  original  grant  of  the  township,  one  lot  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  or  college,  one  for  a 
county  grammar  school,  and  one  for  the  support  of 
English  schools  in  town. 

A  Congregational  church  was  organized  Aug.  13,  1795. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  finished  in  1812,  and  wus 
repaired  in  1851.  Rev.  Elijah  Brainard,  of  Randolph, 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  town.  The  first  religious 
society  was  the  Baptist,  formed  Oct.  2,  1794.  Thcy 
built  a  meeting-house  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  in  1816. 

Elijah  Paine,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1757.  lie  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1781.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1784  removed 
to  Vermont.  His  whole  life  and  energy  was  directed  to 
whatever  would  advance  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  lie  occujiied  many  prominent  positions  in 
the  town,  State,  county  and  nation.  He  died  April  28, 
1812. 

except  a  log-house,  which  had  been  built  for  a  jail.  Cor.nty  courts  wore 
held  in  this  town  until  August,  1772,  and  at  Newbury  and  Kinglnnd 
alternately,  until  February,  IIH,  which  was  the  last  terra  of  court  held 
for  Gloucester  County. 
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Orleans  County,  containing  Td  towns,  lies  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  northern  Vermont,  the  U.  S.  line  separating  it 
from  Canada.  Essex  County  forms  its  southern  boun- 
dary, Caledonia  is  on  its  eastern  border,  and  Franklin 
and  Lamoille  counties  are  on  the  west. 

It  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  Hunters 
had  visited  it,  and  soldiers  had  passed  through  some 
portions  of  it  in  the  course  of  their  martial  expeditions. 
Manj'  3'ears  later  a  military  road  was  made  through  the 
south-western  portion  of  this  county  to  Hazen's  Notch 
in  the  present  town  of  Westfield.  Traces  of  that  road, 
though  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution, 
are  still  distinct  in  Greensborough,  Craftsbury,  Albany 
and  Lowell. 

The  physical  geography  and  geology  of  Orleans 
Count}'  are  diverse  from  a.ny  other  portion  of  the  State. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  almost  wholly  granite. 
The  minerals  of  most  interest  and  value  occur  in  the 
Missisque  valley.  The  most  striking  features  of  this 
valley  are  the  immense  ranges  of  serpentine  and  soap- 
stone,  especially  in  Lowell  and  Westfield.  The  eastern 
range  contains  the  veins  of  magnetic  iron-ore  which  sup- 
plied the  furnace  at  Tro}'.  The  quantity  is  inexhausti- 
ble, but  the  ore  is  hard  to  smelt.  The  iron,  when  manu- 
factured, is  of  the  best  qualitj' ,  having  great  strength  and 
hardness ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
wire  and  screws.  According  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the 
geologist,  it  would  make  the  best  kind  of  rails  for  rail- 
roads ;  and  from  it  are  now  manufactured  the  most  valu- 
able hollow-ware  and  stoves, 
j  The  streams  in  the  county  mostly  flow  northerly  and 
westerly,  toward  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  Missisque 
River  flows  northerly  till  it  enters  Canada,  and  then  turn- 
ing westward  re-enters  Vermont  and  pours  into  Lake 
Champlain.  The  county  is  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  than  any  other  portion, 
of  equal  area,  in  Vermont  or  New  England.  Black, 
Ballon  and  Clyde  rivers  are  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  county.  Several  streams,  which  flow  north  into 
Canada,  rise  in  ponds  within  the  county.  A  consider- 
able portion  iA'  lakes  Memphremagog,  Caspian,  Wil- 


loughby  and  Morgan,  also  Bellwater  Pond,  or  Lake 
Beautiful,  are,  with  a  very  large  number  of  ponds,  within 
the  county.  These  ponds  furnished  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  fish  to  the  Indians,  hunters  and  early  settlers. 
They  were  also  the  home  of  numerous  beaver  and  otter ; 
while  the  meadows  supplied  rich  pasture  to  moose  and 
deer,  thousands  of  which  were  killed,  principally  for 
their  skins. 

The  face  of  the  country  differs  considerably  from  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Although  its  general  slope  is  north- 
ward, the  summits  or  ridges  are  easily  cultivated.  Pre- 
cipitous cliffs  and  ledges  are  uncommon,  except  on  the 
western  boundary.  The  summit  of  Jay  Peak,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  Westfield,  is  4,018  feet  above  tide- 
water. The  summit  of  Westmore  Mountain,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part,  is  nearly  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Cultivated  lands  in  Holland,  Greensborough, 
Craftsbury,  Westmore  and  a  portion  of  Glover,  vary  from 
1,100  to  1,500  feet  above  the  ocean.  Most  of  the  lands 
lying  on  the  rivers  are  from  700  to  900  feet  above  the 
sea.  Much  of  the  table-land  Ij'ing  between  the  streams 
is  of  the  best  quality  for  cultivation  and  grazing.  The 
meadows  and  intervals  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
State. 

The  immense  water-power  of  the  county  nas  been  but 
partially  improved.  This  may  seem  less  surprising, 
when  we  recall  to  mind  that  but  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  Indian  wigwams  occupied  the 
sites  of  what  are  now  smiling  villages. 

The  white  cedar  is  more  abundant,  and  of  larger  size, 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Northern  States,  but 
the  sugar-maple  ii  the  glory  of  the  farmer.  The  average 
yield  of  sugar,  jjer  farm,  is  nearly  500  pounds.  Of  the 
noble  pines,*  towering  in  height  and  gigantic  in  bulk, 
only  a  scattered  few  remain.  A  trace  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  early  forests  may  be  found  in  the  valley  s, 
dotted  hei'e  and  there  with  elms  —  some  of  an  immense 
size. 

The  first  settlements  in  this  county  were  made  simul- 
taneously at  Greensborough  and  at  Craftsbury,  in  1789. 

*  A  pine  recently  felled  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  In  this  county, 
yielded  4,131  feet  of  inch  boards ! 
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j  Most  of  the  other  towns  were  settled  prioj-  to  the  com- 
I  mencement  of  the  present  century.  "Within  the  count}- 
I  are  several  agricultural  and  temperance  societies.  There 
is  also  a  County  Bible  Societ}- ;  the  Orleans  County 
Medical  Societ\'  ;  and  the  Societ_v  of  Natural  Sciences, 
'  organized  in  18G9,  to  supersede  the  Orleans  County 

i  Natural  and  Civil  Histoncal  Society,  formed  in  1853,  of 

1 

which  Gov.  Crafts  was  the  first  president.  A  County 
Agricultural  Societj',  formed  in  1867,  has  also  met  with 
much  success. 

There  is  not  enough  wheat  raised  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  Oats  —  sown  anj' time  after  snow  leaves  the 
ground  until  June  15  —  are  raised  on  every  variet}-  of 
soil,  and  with  but  little  care.  The  coarser  grains  —  bar- 
ley, rye,  corn  and  buckwheat  —  are  raised  only  in  small 
quantities.    Potatoes  average  only  about  one  acre  to  the 

:  fann ;  yet,  in  towns  where  there  are  starch-factories, 
potatoes  are  planted  in  fields  of  from  5  to  20  acres,  and 
yield,  in  some  cases,  more  than  400  bushels  per  acre,  — 

'  and,  generall}-,  200  per  acre.  In  the  factory  at  Cov- 
entry there  was  received,  in  each  of  three  j'eai-s,  from 
30.000  to  36,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  No  product  has 
been  so  variable  as  hops.  The  crop  in  the  field  j'ields 
from  100  pounds  to  a  ton  per  acre. 

The  cattle  in  Orleans  County  are  mostlj'  natives,  bred 
in  a  somewhat  careless  manner.  There  is  some  Devon 
stock,  but  it  is  not  all  of  pure  blood.  Half-bloods,  with 
good  care,  seem  to  grow  to  a  large  size  and  to  mature 

j  young.  A  few  farmers  are  commencing  herds  of  Dur- 
hams,  and  there  are  some  Jersey  cattle,  and  occasional 
specimens  of  the  Hereford,  Ayrshire  and  Galloways, 

I  but  no  herd  of  any  of  these  breeds.  The  tendencj'  for 
several  years  has  been,  among  large  farmers,  to  devote 
their  chief  attention  to  dairying.  The  income  of  a  good 
dairs'  has  often  been  from  S75  to  $100  per  cow.*  The 
sheep  kept,  probably  number  20,000.  Most  of  the  large 
flocks  are  higli-grade  merino. 

I  Tiiere  are  some  good  sheep  in  every  town  ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  attention  paid  to  them  in 

!  Coventry,  where  there  are  several  large  and  choice 
flocks.  The  town  of  Coventry  was  incorporated  in  1780. 
Samuel  Cobb  and  his  son,  Tisdale,  with  tlu-lr  families, 
were  the  pioneer  settlers,  in  the  j-ear  1800.    They  came 

I  from  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  travelling  on  horseback  as 

:  far  as  Barrington,  which  being  the  end  of  the  road,  they 
made  their  wa}'  on  foot  through  the  dense  woods,  mark- 

j  iiig  the  trees  as  they  went,  till  tiiej-  came  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Coventr}'.  Tlicir  rude?  liouses  were  l)uilt  of 
spruce  logs,  hewn  only  <>u  {he.  insidt;,  pointed  with  mud 

•  More  than  200  jwunds,  per  cow,  lias  been  sold  frcfiiicntlv,  licsidc 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  family. 
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and  moss,  and  roofed  with  bark.  Tiie  single  room  thus 
enclosed  had  a  door  and  one  or  two  openings  for  win- 
dows, and  was  used  for  dining-room,  kitchen,  bed-room 
and  parlor.  Boards  were  not  to  be  procured  nearer  than 
Barton,  where  Gen.  William  Barton,  the  founder  of  that 
town,  had,  in  1796,  built  a  saw-mill.  From  that  mill, 
boards  sufficient  to  floor  the  cabins  were  drawn  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles  through  the  pathless  woods.  The 
town  of  Barton,  incorporateil  in  1789,  was  first  settled 
by  Asa  Kimball,  in  the  spring  of  1795.  Living  in  a 
cabin  constructed  of  poles  and  bark,  the  first  grain  he 
planted  was  harrowed  in  with  a  cow  and  steer.  The 
first  saw-mill  was  built  by  William  Barton,  near  where 
the  railroad  crosses  the  river  at  the  Mansfield  farm  ;  and 
the  first  grist-mill,  by  Asa  Kimball,  on  the  spot  where 
the  chair-factory  now  stands.  A  town  government  was 
formed  in  1798,  when  Asa  Kimball  served  as  moderator, 
and  Abuer  Allyn,  Jr.,  as  town  clerk.  The  first  settlers 
travelled  to  Lyndon  and  St.  Johnsbury,  from  20  to  30 
miles,  for  all  their  "milling"  and  groceries,  carrying 
them  mostlj'  on  their  back. 

The  pond  in  Glover,  which  broke  its  bounds  and  ran 
entirely  out,  June  6,  1810,  passed  down  Barton  River, 
making  ver}'  disastrous  ravages,  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

The  first  religious  meeting  in  town  was  appointed  bj- 
Phineas  Peck,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  held  at  Asa 
Kimball's  house,  about  the  year  1805  ;  and  the  first 
coach  that  came  into  town,  bringing  Hon.  Daniel  Owen 
and  his  wife,  on  a  visit  to  their  children,  in  1810,  excited 
less  comment  than  an  event  which  occurred  in  Ausfust, 
1814.  One  John  Ware,  or  Weare,  a  Canadian  smuggler 
and  cattle-stealer,  while  evading  the  customs  officers,  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  leg. 
He  was  taken  on  horseback  to  the  first  house  in  Brown- 
ington,  where  his  limb  was  removed  by  Dr.  Frederic  W. 
Adams,  it  being  his  first  amputation.  In  the  absence  of 
professional  instruments,  he  used  a  beech  withe  for  his 
tourniquet,  completing  the  operation  with  the  aid  of  a 
razor  and  sash-saw.  The  rest  of  the  band  made  their 
escape  to  Canada. 

The  townshii)  of  Brownington  was  incorporated  in 
1790,  taking  its  name  from  Timothy  and  David  Brown, 
the  leading  proprietors.  The  settlement  of  the  town 
was  coinmenc(!d  by  Dea.  Peter  Clark,  about  17116.  It 
received  a  town  organization  in  1799.  Probably  there 
were  only  8  voters  in  the  town  at  tlu;  close  of  the  last 
centur}'.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  county  grammar- 
school  in  1821,  was  an  ('\  i'Mt  of  great,  importance  to  llie 
town.  Until  the;  selection  of  Irasburgh  :is  the  seat  <>(" 
justice,  this  town  and  ('rallsbury  wen;  half-shire  towns. 
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In  Browningtxjn,  the  courts  were  held  in  the  old  school, 
or  town-house,  built  in  1801  ;  and  the  cellar  of  a  house 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Burroughs  was  used  for  a  jail. 
The  greatest  "fish  story"  in  the  annals  of  the  place  is 
that  of  four  of  its  townsmen,  who  visited  a  pond  near 
Bald  Mountain,  earlj'  in  the  present  century.  The  result 
of  the  day's  fishing  was  a  "catch"  of  more  than  500 
pounds  of  dressed  trout;  so  large,  in  fact, — the  quan- 
tity, not  the  stor}', — that  they  were  obliged  to  send  for 
oxen  to  draw  home  the  fruits  of  their  daj-'s  labor. 

The  old  burpng-ground,  near  the  parade-ground  on 
North  Hill,  was  laid  out  in  1804. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  inhabitants  became  so 
alarmed  on  account  of  the  Indians,  and  from  rumors 
that  "the  British  were  coming,"  that  guards  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  hills  at  night,  to  give  the  people  warning. 
Man3'  persons  buried  their  valuables  in  the  ground ; 
quite  a  number  packed  their  goods,  and  removed  from 
the  town  ;  and  some  never  returned. 

Mrs.  Twombly,  a  venerable  resident,  who  died  Jan. 
24,  1868,  aged  97  j-ears,  was  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
when  Gen.  Washington  passed  through  that  place,  and 
distinctty  remembered  seeing  him  smile  at  the  unique 
display  made  by  a  countrj-man  who,  in  his  great  anxiety 
to  see  the  "  deliverer  of  his  country,"  drove  a  poor  old 
horse,  with  a  harness  made  entirely  of  ropes  and  wood, 
without  any  leather. 

The  first  white  native  of  Orleans  County  was  William 
Scott  Shepard,  born  March  25,  1790,  in  Greensborough, 
—  whose  winters  are  usually  two  weeks  longer  than 
those  of  its  neighbors,  on  account  of  its  altitude.  This 
town  was  incorporated  in  1781,  and  was  second  in  the 
county  in  organizing  a  town  government.  It  was  first 
named  Coltshill,  from  Mr.  Colt,  one  of  the  original 
grantees,  but  the  present  name  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Green,  another  proprietor,  as  being 
more  euphonic.  Ashbel  and  Aaron  Shepard,  with  their 
families,  made  the  first  permanent  settlement,  in  1789. 
During  that  long  and  dreary  winter,  Mr.  Shepard 
brought  all  his  grain  from  Newbury,  more  than  50  miles, 
drawing  it  upon  a  liand-sled,  when  the  snow  was  four  or 
I  five  feet  deep.  The  hay  for  his  cow  was  obtained  from 
a  beaver  meadow  of  wild  grass,  three  miles  distant. 
As,  in  these  excursions,  lie  usually  had  his  musket  with 

•  He  commanded  a  company  of  100  men,  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  at  the 
time  of  Shays'  Itebeliion.  lie  represented  Craftsbury  in  tlic  legisla- 
ture ;  received  the  Ijoiiorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard  College  in 
1780,  and  died  at  tlic  age  of  70,  in  1810.- 

t  Samuel  Chandler  Crafts,  only  son  of  Col.  Ebenczer  Crafts,  grad- 
tiatcd  at  Ha^^'al■d  in  1790,  a  classmate  with  the  elder  Josiah  Quincy,  of 
Boston.  His  record,  in  part,  is  as  follows:  Town  clerk  of  Craftsbury, 
Vt.,  1792-1829;  Constitutional  Convention,  1793;  Legislature,  1796; 


him,  he  occasionally  shot  some  game  ;  and  once,  instead 
of  hay,  he  drew  home  a  fine,  fat  moose.  A  town  gov- 
ernment was  organized  about  1792. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Vermont  was  organized  in 
Greensborough,  in  June,  1814,  by  Col.  Asahel  Washburn. 
In  1858-59,  there  were  nine  Sunday  schools  in  the  town, 
all  well  sustained,  and  furnished  with  good  libraries. 

The  first  marriage  in  Orleans  County,  in  1793,  was 
that  of  Joseph  Stanley  of  Greensborough,  and  Mary 
Gerould  of  Craftsbury,  the  first  town  organized  in  the 
county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1781,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts,*  its  first  settler  and 
founder.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  town,  in  1792, 
his  son,  Samuel  C.  Crafts, f  was  chosen  town  clerk,  and 
was  annually  elected  to  that  office  until  1829.  From  the 
year  1800  to  1825  or  '30,  Craftsbury  was  the  centre  of 
trade  for  all  the  towns  around  it.  As  late  as  1818  or 
'20,  there  was  no  store  in  Lowell,  Westfield,  Tro}',  Jay, 
Eden,  Wolcott,  Greensborough,  Glover  or  Albany. 

In  1799,  the  legislature  established  courts  in  Orleans 
County,  which  then  began  its  independent  existence. 
Brownington  and  Craftsbury  were  made  half-shire  towns. 
John  Ellsworth  was  the  first  chief  judge,  and  Timoth}' 
Ilinman  and  Elijah  Strong  (both  educated  men,  and 
graduates  of  Harvard  College) ,  were  the  assistant  judges  ; 
but  they  were  not  educated  to  the  law,  neither  was  the 
chief  judge,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  cases  were  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  justice  and  common  sense, 
rather  than  with  regard  to  the  technicalities  of  law. 

In  1812,  Irasburg  was  established  as  the  shire  town, 
and  became  the  seat  of  justice  in  1816,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  court-house  and  jail  acceptable  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  town  was  named  from  Ira 
Allen,  the  principal  original  grantee.  Incorporated  in 
1781,  its  settlement  commenced  some  time  previous  to 
the  year  1800,  and  it  was  organized  in  1803.  Efforts 
have  been  made  at  various  times  to  remove  the  county 
seat  to  Barton  and  Newport,  the  latter  town  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Mernphremagog,  a  beautiful  lake,  30  miles 
long,  two-thirds  of  which  lies  in  Canada,  affording  the 
Indians  in  olden  *time  a  mode  of  easy  communication 
between  that  country  and  the  colonies,  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  j 

Although  Newport  was  not  incorporated  till  1803, 

Clerk  Gen.  Assembly,  1797-98;  Legislature,  1800,  '01,  '03,  '05;  Ass't 
Judge  Co.  Court,  1800-1810;  Chief  Judge,  18U-1816;  Councillor,  1807- 
1813;  ^.cp.  Congress,  1816-1824;  Gov.  of  Vermont,  1829-1831;  Pres. 
Constitutional  Convention,  1829;  U.  S.  senator,  1842.  He  died,  Nov.  9, 
18.53,  aged  8.3  years  and  44  days.  "  He  was  not  elected  to  office  because 
lie  could  1)C,  but  because  he  should  be." 

X  During  the  old  French  war,  a  party  that  came  over  this  lake  made 
prisoner  of  Stark,  who  led  our  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
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I  Dea.  Martin  Adams  had  established  his  residence  there 
by  erecting  a  house  in  1793.  Seven  years  later,  there 
were  60  acres  of  cleared  land  in  the  place,  and  6  yoke 
of  oxen,  but  no  horse.  The  woods  and  the  streams 
supplied  food  in  abundance,  and  venison  and  trout  were 
plentiful,  almost  without  price.    While  the  men  were 

j  engaged  in  clearing  land,  or  working  upon  the  farm,  the 
women  spun  and  wove  wool  and  flax  for  clothing.  Why 

j  the  town  was  called  Newport,  we  are  not  informed.  Its 

j  original  name  was  Duncansborough,  changed  to  the  name 
it  now  bears  in  1816. 

Another  town  whose  lands  are  partly  covered  by  the 

,  waters  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  is  Salem,  originall}' 
granted  in  1780 ;  but  the  necessary  purchase-money 
remaining  unpaid  after  the  specified  time.  Gov.  Chitten- 
den ordered  the  town  to  be  re-sold  to  any  who  would  pay 
the  granting-fees,  —  about  $27,000.  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
of  Montpelier,  and  others,  became  the^purchasers,  and 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1781.  Of  the  early 
settlers,  Ephraim  Blake  came  here  in   1798,  Amasa 

I  Spencer  in  1801,  and  David  Hopkins,  Jr.,  in  1802.  A 

.  town  government  was  organized  in  1822. 

I  Troy  was  gi-anted  in  two  separate  gores,  the  southern 
half  being  chartered  to  John  Kelley  of  New  York  city, 
and  the  northern  half  to  Samuel  Aveiy  (the  silver  mines 
in  Kellej  's  grant  being  reserved  to  the  State) ,  and  was 
first  settled  by  emigrants  from  different  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  two  grants  were  incoiporated 
into  a  town  bearing  the  name  of  Missisque,  in  1801, 
and  organized  under  that  name,  which  was  changed  to 
Troy  in  1803.  A  little  while  before,  several  families 
had  moved  into  the  place,  and  the  colonists  were  joined 

j  by  a  small  party  of  Indians*  under  a  leader  named 

j  Susap.    In  1832  two  missionaries  of  Mormonisra  wrought 

I  a  miraculous  (?)  cure  in  the  village,  and  organized  a 
Mormon  church  from  their  converts.  The  patient  soon 
.relapsed,  when  a  few  of  the  more  zealous  removed  to 
Nauvoo,  then  the  lieadquarters  of  the  faith,  —  scarcely 
a  renanant  of  which  is  now  left  in  the  place. 

Westfield  was  incorporated  in  1780,  Jesse  Olds,  W"il- 
liam  Hobbs  and  others,  with  their  famihcs,  having  settled 
here  the  previous  year.  A  town  government  was  organ- 
ized in  1802.  About  the  year  1830  a  mail-route  and  a 
post-office  were  established,  the  people  having  previously 
enjojxd  no  local  mail  facilities. 

Westmore  was  incorporated  as  Westford  in  1781. 

•  One  of  these  Indians,  Molly  Orcutt,  whose  ImshanJ  liad  been  killed 
in  one  of  Lovewell's  figlits,  aljout  the  year  172.5,  claimed  to  be  an  Indian 
doctress,  and  actually  accomplished  some  very  remarkable  cures.  A 
neightwr,  whose  bands  were  so  injured  that  the  cords  were  exposed, 
was  entirely  cured  in  a  week's  time,  with  a  remedy  applied  by  Molly: 
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This  name  was  aftemards  changed  to  the  one  it  now 
bears.  Mills  were  built  and  in  running  order  in  1804. 
Population  increased,  and  a  town  government  was  estab- 
lished in  the  following  year.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  the  town  was 
for  a  time  entirely  abandoned.  In  1830  the  place  again 
began  to  be  settled,  and  in  1833  a  new  town  government 
was  organized.  Roads  were  built,  a  hotel  and  numerous 
factories  were  started,  and  the  town  has  since  prospered. 

John  Jay,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  of  New 
York,  appointed  b}-  Washington  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Conrt,  was  the  distinguished  personage  whom  the 
town  of  Jay  honored  in  adopting  his  name,  at  the  time  of 
its  incoiporation  in  1 792.  Previously  chartered  in  1 780  as 
the  township  of  Carthage,  no  settlement  took  place  under 
that  grant.  The  first  person  to  settle  permanently  was  a 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  came  into  town  in  1809.  On  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  1812,  the  few  families  who  followed  him 
abandoned  the  settlement  and  left  him  alone.  He  main- 
tained his  post  like  a  veteran,  and,  on  the  highlands  of 
Jay,  reared  a  family  of  20  children.  The  town  was  not 
organized  till  the  year  1828  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  sur- 
\dved  to  the  age  of  nearly  90. 

The  first  person  who  settled  permanentlj-  in  Lowell, 
was  Maj.  William  Caldwell  of  Barre,  who  came  in  1803, 
and  removed  his  family  here  in  1806,  the  territory  hav- 
ing been  incorpoi-ated  in  1791,  as  Kelley  Vale,  in  com- 
pliment to  John  Kelle}-  of  New  York.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1812,  and  its  charter-name  was  changed  to 
Lowell  in  1832.  At  this  time,  the  nearest  store  was  at 
Craftsbury,  12  miles  distant. 

Morgan,  incorporated  in  1780,  was  first  settled  about 
the  3-ear  1800,  b}'  Nathan  Wilcox.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town,  in  1807,  at  the  first  March  meeting,  it 
was  "  voted  that  the  hemlock-tree  at  the  crotch  of  the 
roads  to  Brownington  and  Nav}',  shall  be  the  place  to 
set  up  warnings  for  town  meetings."  In  the  earl}'  da3  s 
there  was  no  grist-mill  nearer  than  1  o  miles.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  owned  a  horse,  but  no  pasturing  for  it  nearer  than 
Derby  Centre,  10  miles  off.  Thus,  it  required  foiu*  days 
wlienever  one  of  the  famil}'  went  to  mill :  one  day  to  go 
after  the  horse  ;  the  next  day  start  for  the  mill,  v\-iLh 
about  two  bushels  of  grain,  and  stop  over  night  for  the 
grist ;  on  the  third  day,  retiu-n  home  ;  on  the  fourth, 
turn  out  the  horse. 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  Orleans  County  is  the 

It  was  subsequently  asccrUiined  that  the  external  treatment  employed 
by  her  was  a  liniment  made  of  strong  milk-puii<  li !  llcr  specific  for  the 
dysentery  was  a  decoction  of  the  inner  liark  of  the  spruce,  which  in 
numerous  cases  seems  to  have  proved  effectual  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease. 
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township  of  Holland,  incorporated  in  1789,  and  first 
settled  hy  Edmund  Elliott  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
Joseph  Cowell  from  Connecticut.  They  came  in  the  year 
1800.  Several  families  followed  in  succeeding  3'ears, 
and  in  1805  a  town  government  was  organized.  Eber 
Robinson  was  the  first  town  representative.  Juty  2, 
1833,  the  town  was  visited  hy  a  violent  tornado,  pros- 
trating nearlj'  all  trees,  fences  and  buildings  within  a 
space  of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  passing  into  Canada.  Its  course  could  be  traced 
through  forests  nearl}'  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Glover,  who  served  under  Washing- 
ton, and  who  had  the  honor  of  conducting  Burgoyne's 
army  (after  the  defeat  of  that  general)  through  the 
States,  and  to  Boston  and  Charlestown,  was  the  distin- 
guished man  to  whom  Congress  granted  the  land  now 
embraced  in  the  townshijj  of  Glover,  in  1781.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1783.  Settlements  were  commenced  in 
1797  by  Ralph  Parker,  Samuel  Conant  and  others.  It 
grew  slowlj',  and  about  the  year  1800  there  were  only  38 
persons  in  the  town.  In  1807  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  250.  The  wolves  and  bears  that  infested  the 
place  occasioned  much  fear  in  the  families  of  the  early 
settlers.  The  "Orleans  Liberal  Institute,"  a  thriving 
academy  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1852. 

Another  flourishing  seminary  in  this  county  is  the 
"  Derb}'  Literary  Institute,"  opened  in  1840,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Baptist  association,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  town  of  Derbj'.  The  place  was  an  un- 
cleared forest  in  1791.  Alexander  Magoon  and  other 
pioneers,  including  Timothy  Ilinman  *  from  Connecticut 
(one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  town),  came  to 
this  frontier  wilderness  in  1795.  Though  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  for  sevei'al  years,  and  until  a  church 

!  was  formed,  Mr.  Hinman,  who  kept  the  only  house  of 
entertainment  in  the  place,  held  a  meeting  in  his  bar- 
room, where  he  read  a  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and 
sometimes  another  in  the  afternoon,  each  Sundaj-.  In 
the  summer,  when  the  congregation  was  too  large  for  the 
house,  services  were  held  in  his  barn  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and 
organized  in  1798.  Regular  preaching  was  supplied  in 
1810.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1840,  and 
shared  in  the  great  revivals  of  1841  and  1858. 

I  Fifty  miles  from  Montpelier  lies  the  town  of  Charles- 
ton, gi'anted  by  Gov.  Chittenden  to  "  Hon.  Abraham 
A\'hipple  and  C3  of  his  shipmates."    Com.  Whipple  was 

j  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  he  called  the  town  Navy,  in  honor  of  the  American 

•  lie  was  for  many  years  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Derby ; 
I  also  atsisuint  judge  of  the  County  Court. 


navy.  It  was  incorporated  in  1780.  The  name,  how- 
ever, was  changed  to  Charleston,  in  1825.  None  of  the 
original  grantees  ever  resided  in  the  town,  and  but  three 
were  ever  known  to  visit  it.  A  few  of  their  descendants 
came  here  about  1831  and  settled  on  their  grandfathers' 
"rights."  But  the  pioneers,  those  lone  settlers  in  the 
wilderness,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ;  and  great  must 
have  been  their  courage  !  Think  of  the  mother,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  retiring  with  her  little  one  in  a  lonely 
log  house,  leaving  the  father's  supper  to  keep  warm  by 
the  fire  till  his  return  from  the  woods.  In  the  darkness 
a  huge  bear  enters,  devours  the  supper  and  walks  off. 
God  saved  the  mother  and  little  one  in  that  time  of  peril. 
Think  of  another  brave  woman,  who  said,  "  the  bear 
shall  not  have  my  hog,  unless  he  has  me  too ;  "  and 
mounting  the  top  of  the  pen,  with  a  huge  stick  she  kept 
the  unwelcome  visitor  in  abeyance  all  through  the  long 
night,  till  morning  dawned,  when  the  bear  retreated  to 
the  forest !  Think  of  a  heavy  rain,  which  beat  into  a 
log  house,  on  a  cold  night,  and  put  out  all  the  fire.  The 
flint  was  then  the  only  way  to  strike  fire,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  gun  was  lent.  Leaving  his  family  in  bed,  the 
hardy  pioneer  travels  in  the  driving  storm  through  a  ten- 
mile  piece  of  woods  to  borrow  a  gun  of  his  nearest 
neighbor !  And  all  this  forms  a  part  of  the  annals  of 
Charleston,  where  the  ,«tory  is  told  of  old  "  Gov."  Page, 
a  hardy  pioneer,  who  vtit  his  way  through  50  miles  of 
woods  to  settle  here,  with  his  12  daughters.  He  had  the 
forethought  to  hire  12  active,  smart,  young  men  to  fell 
the  trees  and  do  the  work  of  making  a  new  settlement. 
Whether  the  old  gentleman  took  this  job  into  his  own 
hands  in  the  patriarchal  style  of  adding  sons  to  his 
family,  or  whether  the  daughters  were  privy  to  the  selec- 
tion, tradition  does  not  tell ;  but  it  expressly  says  the  12 
daughters  married  the  12  young  men  and  settled  all  round 
the  father. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  commenced  the 
settlement  of  Albany,  incorporated  in  1782  as  the  town 
of  Lutterloh,  —  so  named  from  Col.  Henry  E.  Lutterloh, 
then  its  largest  proprietor.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  in  1806,  Benjamin  Neal,  "  town  dark."  Forty  dol- 
lars wei'e  appropriated  for  highways,  and  a  "hog-consta- 
ble "  was  chosen,  but  nothing  was  voted  for  schools.  In 
1815  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to 
Albany.  The  cold  season  of  1816  caused  the  settlers 
much  suffering  ;  yet  in  that  year  occurred  the  first  wed- 
ding in  Albany.  In  1817  there  were  large  additions  to 
the  list  of  voters  ;  and  in  I8I8  Capt.  William  Hayden 
commanded  the  first  military  organization  in  the  town. 
The  company  comprised  11  officers,  2  musicians  and  34 
privates.    This  formidable  array  of  martial  men  and 
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officers  carried  but  19  guns.  From  1830  there  was  a 
j  noted  increase  of  population,  and  a  stead}-  appearance  of 
'  prosperity.  From  this  time  to  1870  all  the  A'arious  re- 
,  ligious  societies  had  erected  houses  of  worship.  At 

present,  there  are  three  or  four  prominent  centres  of 

business,  and  all  parts  of  the  town  exhibit  evidence  of 

thrift  and  wealth. 

Towns. 

Newtort,  whose  sand}-  site  was  originally  covered 
with  a  beautiful  growth  of  large  pine-trees,  has  but  one 
village,  and  a  population  of  2,050.    The  town  extends 

[  seven  miles  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog. 
Pickerel  have  driven  the  salmon-trout  from  the  lake,  — 
an  old-time  Indian  fishing-ground.  Limestone  rock  and 
slate  ledges  are  common  ;  veins  of  copper  are  abundant, 
and  some  of  the  quartz  is  gold-bearing.  Mechanics'  shops 
are  numerous,  and  coopering  is  the  pi'incipal  trade. 

Derby  has  manj-  fine  farm  buildings,  and  some  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  raismg  of  stock,  particularly 
ilorgan  and  Black  Hawk  horses.  Numerous  mill-sites 
are  on  Clyde  River,  flowing  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  whose  population  is  2,039.  For 
many  j-ears  the  place  was  visited  by  hunting  parties  of 
St.  Francis  Indians,  who  formei'ly  claimed  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Portus  Baxter,  the  Vermont  soldiers'  friend,  a 
man  of  magnetic  and  winning  presence  ;  a  resident  of 
Derby,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1861  to  1867,  died 
in  Washington  March  4,  1868.  From  1840  to  1860  he 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  politics  of  his  State 
than  any  other  man  in  Vermont. 

j  Barton,  which  makes  more  maple  sugar  than  any 
other  town  in  the  count}-,  except  Glover,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,913.  But  little  of  its  abundant  water-power  is 
yet  utilized,  although  there  are  two  grist-mills  and  four 
saw-mills  in  its  two  villages.  The  hills  of  Barton  make 
the  best  of  pastures. 

Troy,  famous  for  its  iron-works  and  inexhaustible 
mines,  lies  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Missisque  River, 
near  the  falls  of  that  name.  It  has  no  natural  ponds, 
nor  many  brooks  or  streams.  Its  largest  bed  of  iron- 
ore  was  discovered  in  1833.    Population,  1,35.5. 

;  Craftsbcry,  quite  a  good  farming  town,  although 
somewhat  broken  by  hills,  valleys,  streams  and  ponds, 

j  contains  1,320  inhabitants.  Its  central  village,  known 
as  Craftsbur}-  Common,  is  a  thriving  business-like  place. 

I  When  Gov.  Crafts  became  a  resident  of  Orleans  County 

I  there  were  not  25  persons  within  its  boundaries. 

Charleston  is  famous  for  its  "Great  Falls"  on  the 
Clyde,  its  largest  stream,  where  the  descent  is  more  than 


100  feet  in  40  rods  ;  also  for  the  succession  of  echoes 
reverberated  from  "Echo  Pond."  It  contains  1,278 
inhabitants,  seven  saw-mills,  two  starch-factories,  a 
tanneiy,  an  East  and  a  West  village,  —  six  miles  apart, 
—  and  a  bog  of  500  acres. 

Glover  has  three  villages,  three  church  edifices, 
1,179  inhabitants,  a  flouring-mill  corjooration,  a  success- 
ful academy,  a  surface  of  hills  and  valleys  causing  great 
variety  of  scenery,  some  iron-ore,  and  several  beds  of 
marl,  which  makes  excellent  lime. 

Albany,  with  its  apple  and  sugar  orchards,  its  forests 
of  cedar,  its  neatly  arranged  farm-dwelUngs  and  out- 
buildings, is  a  thrifty  and  industrious  stock-raising  town, 
whose  1,151  inhabitants  are  mostly  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Irasburg,  its  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  contains  the  court-house  and 
jail ;  the  Orleans  County  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000  ;  and  a  population  of  1,085.  The  annual  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  held  here  in  August,  and  terms  of 
the  County  Count  occur  in  June  and  December. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  county  are :  —  Greens- 
borough,  with  a  population  of  1,025,  occupying  the 
highest  land  in  the  State,  and  containing  man}-  valuable 
mill-privileges  on  the  Lamoille  River:  Lowell,  942, 
where  asbestos  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  a  town 
nearly  encompassed  by  mountains,  but  having  a  strong, 
productive  soil:  Coventry,  914,  with  its  business-like 
village,  containing  a  starch-factor}',  tannery  and  three 
wheelwright  shops,  in  addition  to  one  or  two  harness- 
making  and  sash-and-blind  establishments :  Browning- 
ton,  902,  another  stock-raising  town,  sending  to  market 
some  of  the  best  horses  in  New  England :  Holland, 
881,  the  best  grain-growing  town  in  Orleans  County  : 
Westfield,  721,  whose  busy  factories  try  hard  to  furnish 
tubs  for  all  the  butter  in  Vermont :  Salem,  693,  a 
patriotic  little  town,  always  in  advance  of  its  quota 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  :  Morgan,  615,  with  its 
beautiful  Lake  Seymour,  covering  16,000  acres:  West- 
more,  412,  a  good  town  for  new  settlers,  the  township 
being  mostly  wild  land :  and  Jay,  533,  containing  tin; 
sharpest  and  bleakest  (if  not  the  highest)  of  the  higli 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  from  whose  majes-  j 
tic  summit  may  be  seen  Mount  Mansfield,  Camel's 
Hump,  the  White  Mountains,  tho  mountains  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Coimccticut,  tho  Chaudicre  and  the 
Androscoggin,  Owl's  Head,  Victoria  Jlountain,  the  great 
plateau  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Montreal,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Adirondacks,  —  a  field 
of  observation  broad  enougli  for  frequent  study,  and 
perhaps  unsurpassed  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  sublimity,  i 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


KUTLAI^D  COU^^TY. 


13Y  HON.   HENRY  CLARK. 


The  county  of  Rutland  lias  a  famed  history  in  the 
carl}-  settlement  of  Vermont.  Its  territory  was  in  con- 
troversy for  a  long  time  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  Lieut.  Gov.  Cadwallader  Coldcn  of  the 
latter  province  issued  a  proclamation  April  10,  1765, 
announcing  that  the  king  had  made  claim  to  the  territory 
emliracing  Southern  Vermont,  to  the  Connecticut  River 
as  the  eastern  boundary'  of  the  province  of  New  Y^ork. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  what  is  now  Rutland  Counts- 
had  been  granted  by  New  Hampshire  in  16  different 
townships. 

The  territory  was  first  claimed  as  belonging  to  the 
count}' of  Albany,  but  in  1772  it  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  Charlotte,  and  extended  from  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  Bennington  County  to  the  Canada  line, 
and  from  the  Green  Mountains  west,  including  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  organization  of 
Vermont  as  a  State  in  1778,  Rutland  County,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  embraced  in  Bennington  County,  but  with 
the  territory  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  moun- 
tains north  from  its  southern  boundary  to  Canada.  In 
1781,  it  was  formed  into  the  new  county  of  Rutland. 
Since  then  it  has  been  divided  into  its  present  limits. 

After  Gov.  Colden's  proclamation  referred  to,  he 
granted  military  patents  in  his  new  territory,  principally 
in  the  towns  of  Fairhaven,  Pawlct  and  Benson.  He 
subsequently  issued  patents  in  Benson,  Castleton,  Fair- 
haven,  Pawlct,  Poultney  and  Wells,  covering  in  all  about 
222,500  acres.  These  grants  were  generally  for  the  use 
of  speculators.  For  every  1,000  acres,  a  fee  of  $31.23 
was  charged,  and  among  other  officials  a  further  sum  of 
659  was  divided.  Several  serious  collisions  occurred 
between  the  settlers  under  the  New  Y'^ork  and  New 
Hampshire  patents,  both  parties  having  partial  occu- 
pancy of  the  territory.  The  charters  of  most  of  the 
t(jwns  were  made  by  Benning  AVentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  17G1,  and  the  remaining  towns  after 
the  organization  of  the  government  of  Vermont.  The 
settlement  and  organizations  were  generally  made  ten 
years  later,  from  1770  to  1777. 

A  large  number  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county 
were  R(!volution:irv  soldiers.    Many  of  the  early  pioneers 


had  been  active  in  military',  civil  and  political  life  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  from  whence  a  majority  of 
them  emigrated.  They  were  men  remarkable  for  native 
energ}^,  force  of  character,  sound  common-sense  and 
good  judgment,  rendering  them  useful  and  respected  cit- 
izens. The  early  history  of  the  county  was  an  honored 
one,  in  its  social,  educational  and  religious  character. 
It  was  made  b}'  earnest  and  self-denying  men  and 
women,  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  planted  in  hope, 
and  bore  faithfully  the  struggles  and  trials  of  life.  To 
their  industry,  energy  and  enterprise  ;  to  their  lives  of 
toil,  and  sacrifice  and  self-denial  the  county  is  indebted 
for  the  advanced  culture  and  privileges  of  the  present, 
and  for  the  prosperity  that  has  attended  the  inhabitants 
these  hundred  j'cars. 

The  settlement  of  the  towns  in  south-western  Ver- 
mont progressed  northward  from  town  to  town  with 
considerable  regularity  in  order  of  time.  A  similar 
order  is  observable  in  the  issuing  of  charters.  Applica- 
tions for  charters  were  made,  after  1660,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession to  Gov.  Wentworth,  who  was  of  good  mind  to 
gi"ant  them,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ;  so  that  the  towns 
in  Bennington,  Rutland  and  Addison  counties  were 
granted  in  1761.  An  ear  of  Indian  corn  was  to  be  paid 
annually  until  December,  1772,  after  which  one  shiUing, 
proclamation  monej',  was  to  be  paid  annually  for  each 
100  acres.  In  ten  towns  of  Rutland  County  whose 
charters  were  granted  between  the  26th  of  August  and 
the  20th  of  October,  1761,  settlements  were  begun  at 
the  following  periods:  Pawlet,  1761;  Danbj^  1765; 
Clarendon  and  Rutland,  1768  ;  Castleton  and  Pitts  ford 
in  1769;  Tinmoulh  in  1770;  Poultney  and  Wells  in 
1771  ;  and  Brandon  in  1772.  Many  who  came  before 
the  Revolutionary  war  left  immediately  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  did  not  return  until  it  was  over. 

' '  Pitching  "  before  purchase  was  the  custom  for  sev- 
eral years.  To  one  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
a  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  the  pui-chase  money  or 
consideration  was  of  small  account.  The  proprietors, 
liowever,  encouraged  settlements  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  Although  many  pitches  were  made  before  titles 
could  be  secured  for  any  particular  location,  the  settlers 
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had  no  fears  of  being  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  as 
the  townships  ■were  open  to  emigrants  except  where 
actual  settlements  had  been  made.  The  early  settlers 
seemed  to  have  care  for  the  worship  of  God  while  in  the 
wilderness,  and  established  religious  services,  which 
were  generally  held  in  private  dwellings,  and  they  were 
mostl}-  log-houses. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  count}-  is  hill}'  and 
mountainous.  The  rocks  are  argillaceous,  occasionally 
traversed  by  A'eins  of  quartz.  Small  quantities  of  sec- 
ondary limestone  are  found  in  a  few  localities.  Man- 
ganese is  also  somewhat  abundant ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  rocks  are  covered  with  fertile,  arable  soil.  There 
are  extensive  ranges  of  slate  rock  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county.  The  quarrying  of  this  rock  for  roofing 
and  marblcized  slate  is  an  important  industr}'.  In  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  are  extensive  marble  de- 
posits, which  are  quarried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  known  world,  and  afford  the 
largest  material  industry'  in  Vermont.  The  large  streams 
are  bordered  b}'  rich,  alluvial  inten-als.  All  kinds  of 
grains  and  grasses  are  successfull}'  cultivated.  There 
are  several  mineral  springs  of  note  in  the  count}-. 
Those  at  Clarendon  and  Middletown  have  attained  a 
national  celebrity.  The  eastern  part  of  the  count}'  lies 
upon  the  Green  Mountains,  upon  which  are  some  of  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  State.  Foremost  of  all  is  Kil- 
lington,  a  monarch  of  the  mountains,  upon  whose  top 
the  government  has  established  a  signal-service  station. 
A  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  highest  point,  and  a 
hotel  built,  which  has  entertained  thousands  during  the 
past  season.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
landscape  views  is  here  olitained.  Pico  and  Shrewsbury 
peaks  are  also  notalile  eminences.  Nickwacket  IMoun- 
tain,  although  not  so  high  as  those  mentioned,  really 
affoids  the  finest  panoramic  view  of  any  to  be  obtained 
in  A'ermont.  The  White  Rocks  in  AVallingford  is  an- 
otlier  interesting  natural  phenomenon  wliich  ciiaractcrizes 
this  section.  Also  Bird  INIountain  in  C'astleton  attracts 
large  attention.  The  frozen  well  at  Brandon  is  a  noted 
curiosity.  The  caves  in  Clarendon  and  Cheltcnliam  are 
objects  of  great  interest,  the  latter  extending  througli  a 
whole  mountain,  and  may  be  called  the  manuiu^th  cave 
of  New  England.  TIk;  wliole  landscape  of  the  section 
i.s  diversified  l)y  hill  and  valley,  forest,  meadow  and  field. 

Among  the  leading  industries  of  the  western  part  of 
the  county  is  the  qiianying  and  manufacture  of  roofing 
slates.  This  material  is  also  wrought  into  tile  for  flag- 
ging, anfl  is  niarl)ieized  to  imitate  and  take  the  place  of 
the  lilack  Italian  marble  for  ornamentation  of  dwellings, 
and  also  for  useful  purposes.    'J'his  is  a  leading  husiness^ 


in  the  towns  of  Fair  Haven,  Castleton,  Poultney  and 
Pawlet.  The  markets  of  this  country  are  largely  sup- 
plied from  these  quarries,  and  their  products  have  re- 
cently become  an  export  to  Europe.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  small  quantities  in  Shrewsbury,  Sherburne  and  Pitts- 
field  ;  silver  in  Ilubbardton  ;  and  iron  in  Brandon,  Pitts- 
ford,  Hubliardton,  Danby,  Wallingford  and  Tinmouth. 
The  iron  interest  formed  at  one  time  a  prominent  indus- 
try. Iron  is  now  manufactured  at  Pittsford,  and  small 
quantities  are  gathered  from  the  rock-beds  at  Tinmouth, 
and  transported  to  Troy  to  be  amalgamated  with  iron 
from  ore  found  at  other  points.  This  is  the  richest  de- 
posit in  Vermont.  There  are  also  large  and  valuable 
beds  of  peat  in  various  sections  of  the  county,  wliich 
will  eventually  be  brought  into  use  for  fuel  and  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The  marble  industry,  the  most  important  of  any  in  the 
State,  deserves  special  mention  in  this  introductory 
notice  of  Rutland  County.  The  first  real  development 
of  the  marble  in  the  county  was  made  at  Tinmouth  by 
Gen.  Jonas  Clark  of  Middletown,  and  Marcus  Stoddard, 
in  1815,  and  was  carried  on  more  or  less  until  1840. 
The  marble  M'as  of  a  coarse  grain,  but  was  used  exten- 
sively for  tombstones  and  ornamentation  of  buildings. 
It  was  mainly  shipped  to  central  New  York,  and  there 
exchanged  for  products  and  property  of  various  kinds, 
it  having  at  that  time  little  cash  value.  Those  quarries 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  main  section  of 
valuable  marble  runs  from  Manchester  to  New  Haven, 
traversing  the  entire  central  portion  of  Rutland  and  Ad- 
dison counties.  The  first  extensive  opening  was  made 
by  William  F.  Barnes  at  West  Rutland,  about  1840. 
From  that  date  it  has  rapidly  increased  until  the  Rutland 
quarries  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  promoting  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  marble  indus- 
try has  brought  in  its  train  capital,  labor,  and  produc- 
tiveness, increasing  resources  and  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity, until  Rutland  has  some  time  been  called  the 
"Marble  City,"  althougli  the  quarries  are  some  foiu- 
miles  away  from  the  centre  of  business.  Tiie  annual 
l^roduction  in  tlie  county  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

Rutland  County  has  a  history  of  which  its  citizens 
may  M'ell  be  proud.  In  Revolulionary  times  it  was  the 
centre  of  military  operations,  and  on  tlu;  route  travi'rscd 
from  Charleston,  No.  4,  in  the  New  Ilauipsiiire  Grants, 
to  Fort  Ticouderoga.  Forts  were  scattered  all  along  its 
p.'itii  for  protection  against  tiie  Indians  and  the  Biili>h 
manuidcrs.  Tiu;  prominent  and  leading  pioneers  of  ihv 
State  had  a  home  wiliiin  its  boiuidaries,  the  early  states- 
men made  it  their  location,  and  the  early  councils  ;in  1 
legislatures  of  the  State  made  K'uthind  llie  e:ipil:d  ;  imd 
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in  that  town  the  old  State  House  of  a  hundred  j-ears 
ago  is  still  standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
could  be  made  an  object  of  much  interest  if  transformed 
into  its  original  situation,  with  its  large  fire-place,  ros- 
trum, etc.  The  council  chamber  is  still  preserved  in 
nearly  its  original  condition.  The  count}'  furnished  a 
large  number  of  the  men  who  followed  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seth  Warner  in  their  expeditions.  It  has  within  its 
boundaries  one  of  the  earliest  battle-fields  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  onl}'  one  Ij'ing  within  the  present  limits 
of  Vermont.  It  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Ilub- 
bardton,  and  although  our  forces  were  unsuccessful,  it  is 
held  sacred  in  the  hearts  of  a  patriotic  people,  and  a 
battle-monument  has  been  erected. 

The  later  sons  of  a  patriotic  ancestry  have  manifested 
their  loyalty  to  their  country  whenever  occasion  de- 
manded, as  is  attested  by  the  thousands  of  the  citizens 
and  sons  of  Rutland  County  who  rallied  around  the 
standard  in  the  late  Rebellion.  As  the  people  honored 
the  fathers  who  planted  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  too  the}'  hold  in  reverence  and  honor  the  loyal 
and  brave  men  who  went  forth  from  her  soil  to  fight  and 
die  "that  the  nation  might  live."  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  so  famed  in 
the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Rutland  County  has  not  only  stood  foremost  in  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  so  bounteously  pro- 
vided for  her  prosperity,  but  she  has  been  the  ' '  mother 
of  men,"  strong,  stalwart,  giant  men,  who  have  been 
eminent  in  the  ranks  of  statesmanship,  the  literary,  the 
legal  and  military  world.  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Stephen 
Royce,  Theophilus  Harrington,  Israel  Smith,  RoUin  C. 
Mallory,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold, 
Reuben  Woods,  Solomon  Foot,  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  been  honored  by  their  fellow-men. 

Towns. 

Rutland,*  lying  under  the  shadows  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  famed  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  the  quiet 

•  The  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Rutland  was  ob- 
served Oct.  2,  3,  -1  and  5,  1870,  the  venerable  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D., 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  delivering  an  eloquent  discourse  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  3,  followed  by  addresses  at  the 
Opera  House  by  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  on  Monday  evening,  and  by  Rev. 
James  Davie  liutler,  LL.  D.,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  a  native  of  Rutland,  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  fourth  and  last  day. 

t  1770!  In  that  year,  George  III.,  who,  according  to  English  wits, 
reigned  as  long  as  he  could,  and  who,  even  when  crazy  and  clapped 
into  a  strait-jacket,  refused  to  believe  himself  a  limited  monarch,  chose 
Lord  North  for  his  prime  nunister,  who,  for  a  threepenny  tax  on  tea, 
bartered  away  the  In-ightest  jewel  of  the  crown,  and,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing after  the  time  hallowed  as  the  birthday  of  Rutland,  the  British 
monarch,  seeing  a  cannon  fired  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  pronounced  it 
an  argument  no  Bostonian  could  resist.   A  hundred  years  ago  all  Eng- 


home  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  all  that  makes  life 
pleasant,  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1770,  t  just  six 
years  before  the  old  Continental  Congress  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  national  independence,  John  Adams 
attributing  to  this  vote  the  importance  which  the  world 
has  since  appropriated  to  the  renowned  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  town  rejoices  in  a  name  illustrious 
with  the  ducal  coronet,  the  highest  rank  of  a  subject,  — 
a  name  that  has  for  ages  flashed  along  the  page  of  his- 
tory, in  the  drama,  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  a  great  nation,  —  a  name  that  was  time-honored 
before  William  the  Conqueror  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Different  governments,  at  diflJerent  times,  claimed 
the  right  to  rule  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Rutland. 
Once,  the  lilies  of  France  floated  supreme  on  Lake 
Champlain,  asserting  and  exercising  sovereignty  over 
the  soil  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  that  lake.  For 
several  years  the  early  settlers  of  Rutland  looked  fondly 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom  as  the  banner  of  their 
pride  ;  for  several  years  these  early  settlers  shared  with 
England  the  honor  of  calling  Shakespeare  and  IMilton 
fellow-countrymen.  For  thirteen  years  Rutland  owned 
and  rendered  fealty  and  allegiance  only  to  the  bannered 
pine  of  Vermont.  And  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
properly  became  a  part  of  our  inheritance,  Rutland  was 
21  years  old,  and  her  population  1,450.  During  the  old 
colonial  wars,  no  white  man  dwelt  within  her  borders. 
During  our  four  great  national  wars,  Rutland  bore  the 
banner  of  freedom  full  high  uplifted  against  foreign  foe 
and  domestic  traitor,  on  many  a  fierce  field,  from  the 
walls  of  Quebec  to  the  halls  of  the  Montezuma. 

Once  Rutland  was  famous  for  its  pipe-clay  and  linseed 
oil ;  to-day  Rutland  sends  her  marble  westward  and 
southward  beyond  the  grave  of  De  Soto,  and  eastward 
to  the  land  of  Columbus  and  Galileo,  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Rutland  seems  a  young  town  ;  yet  she 
has  a  newspaper  that  rivals  the  "London  Times"  in 
age,  I  and  is  the  grave  of  the  grandfather  of  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  thinliers,  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

land  hugged  the  delusion  that  5,000  of  her  soldiers  could  subjugate 
America.  .  .  .  Capt.  Cook  was  circumnavigating  the  globe,  though  as 
yet  only  a  lieutenant;  the  lirst  Napoleon  and  Wellington  —  both  chil- 
dren of  the  same  year  —  were  still  unweaned  in  their  cradles.  The  two 
first  settlers  in  one  Vermont  township  had  been  in  it  almost  a  year  be- 
fore cither  knew  that  the  other  was  there.  Their  non-intercourse  was 
of  a  piece  with  that  in  the  great  world,  where  now  no  king  can  turn 
over  in  his  bed  without  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  a  dozen  potentates. 
The  death  of  Whitefield  bcfel  on  the  fifth  day  before  that  which  we 
keep  as  the  birthday  of  Rutland,  and  the  death  of  Benning  Wentworth, 
the  New  Hampshire  governor  who  chartered  it,  was  on  the  sixteenth 
day  after.  —  From  Rev.  Dr.  Btitler's  Centennial  Address. 

X  The  "  Rutland  Herald,"  the  oldest  paper  in  Vermont,  established 
in  1794,  was  a  continuation  of  the  "Farmer's  Library,"  commenced  in 
1773. 
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Neaiij"  a.  centur}'  and  a  half  ago,  Rutland  was  the  focus 
of  Indian  travel.  Otter  Creek  to  the  north,  Otter  Creek 
to  the  south,  Castleton  River  to  the  west,  Cold  River  to 
the  east,  indicate  the  most  convonicnt  routes  for  travel 
or  freiglit  from  Lake  Chaniplaiu  to  Fort  Dummer.  Mas- 
sachusetts sold  her  goods  at  Fort  Dummer  cheaper  than 
the  French  sold  in  Canada  ;  hence  a  brisk  trade  arose 
across  the  State.  The  French  and  Indian  wars  swept 
the  Indian  trade  of  Massachusetts  out  of  existence. 
And  now,  instead  of  canoes  laden  with  furs,  tallow  and 
goods,  the  war-paint,  tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  mus- 
kets, swords,  British  and  French  uniforms  gleam  through 
the  foliage,  all  along  the  borders  of  Vermont,  from  the 
roaring  Winooski  to  the  swift-rushing,  arrow}'  Wantasti- 
quet.  Indian  raid  and  English  scout  pass  and  repass 
the  mountain  gorges.  In  the 
year  1759,  Rutland  saw  brave 
sights,  —  800  New  Hampshire 
troops,  with  axe,  shovel  and 
hoe,  cutting  down  trees  and 
levelling  hummocks,  making  a 
road  from  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
along  Black  River  and  Otter 
Creek  to  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
crossing  Otter  Creek  at  Rut- 
land Centre.  Soon  after,  400 
fat  cattle,  in  five  droves,  pass 
over  this  new  road  to  diminish 
the  scurvy  at  Crown  Point. 
Toward  the  last  of  November 
came  Major  Rogers  and  his 
survi^^ng  heroes,  nearly  100 
in  number,  ha\'ing  destroyed  that  great  pest  to  New 
England,  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Three  Rivers. 

The  charter  of  Rutland  was  dated  Sept.  7,  1761, 


•  Our  centennial  celebration  occurs  in  1S70.  18S7  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  on  this  self-same  day,  imperial  Home  was  celebrating  one  of 
her  centennials.  The  cry  of  the  heralds  was  convenite  ad  ludos  spcctandos 
qiios  nec  spectavit  quisqitam  ncc  spectafunis  est.  "  Assemble  yourselves 
and  behold  a  spectacle  which  no  one  has  ever  beheld,  or  will  behold 
again."  The  festival  lasted  three  days.  Every  night  was  enlivened  by 
dances,  every  night  and  every  day  was  solemnized  by  sacrifices.  The 
choral  ode  had  been  composed  by  the  poet  Horace,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame.  Its  intricacies  m.ade  Byron,  and  still  makes  classical  tyros 
hate  its  author,  but  its  patriotic  and  exultant  strains  were  equally  per- 
spicuous and  welcome  to  thrice  nine  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  no 
one  of  them  bereaved  of  cither  father  or  mother,  who  fonncd  the  choir 
which  nmg  them  out  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  a  happy  era. 
Legends  regarding  the  Trojan  origin  of  Home  had  just  been  crystallized, 
as  in  a  mammoth  Kohinoor,  in  the  yKneid  of  Virgil.  The  city  which 
Augu.stus  hafl  fi>und  bricU  he  was  fast  transforming  to  marble.  The 
temple  of  the  war-god,  Janus,  was  shut,  for  there  remained  no  foes  to 
conquer  worthy  of  lioman  steel.    Rome  was  the  only  universal  cmpije 
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and  is  now  extant,  in  fifteen  pieces,  having  cost  origi- 
nalh'  aboub  $100.  It  was  procured  by  Col.  Josiah  Wil- 
lard,  of  Winchester,  N.  II  ■  The  first-named  grantee 
is  John  Murraj-,  an  Irishman,  the  principal  citizen  of 
Rutland,  Mass.,  and  the  man,  probably,  that  named  the 
town.  The  grantees  were  mostly  New  Hampshire  peo- 
ple, none  of  whom  ever  lived  iu  Rutland,  and  among 
them  were  the  captives,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Howe. 
Rutl'Uid  was  also  granted,  in  1761,  by  the  name  of 
Fairfield,  to  Col.  John  Henr}'  L_ydius  of  Albau}',  he 
claiming  by  deed  of  the  Mohawk  chiefs  and  confirma- 
tion by  Gov.  Shirlej'  of  Massachusetts  as  roj'al  agent. 
Between  the  charter  and  the  settlement  of  Rutland 
eight  and  one-half  years  intervene.  George  11.  had 
taken  Vermont  from  Massachusetts,  and  given  it  to  New 

Hampshire  ;  George  III.  takes 
Vermont  from  New  Hampshire 
and  gives  it  to  New  York,  but 
forbids  New  York  granting  the 
lands.  Meanwhile  John  Min- 
ra}-  sells  his  right  in  Rutland, 
about  350  acres,  for  two  shil- 
lings, or  OA'er  ten  acres  for 
one  cent !  James  Mead,  hav- 
ing purchased  twenty  rights  of 
land  in  September,  1769,  ten 
of  which  he  sold,  there  being 
seventy  in  the  whole  town, 
was  the  first  white  man  that 
ever  settled  in  Rutland,  in 
March,  1770,*  Mead  being  at 
that  time  about  40  3'ears  old, 
and  having  a  wife  and  ten  children.  At  this  time  the  best 
land  sold  for  a  few  cents  an  acre.  There  being  neither 
wagon  nor  bridge  in  the  town.  Mead  kept  a  boat  each 
side  of  Otter  Creek  at  Rutland  Centre.    Trout  and  vcn- 


thc  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  hence  was  greater  than  all  which  h.id  gone 
I)cfore,  or  that  were  to  conic  after  her.  She  only  wore  without  co-vival 
all  its  dignities.  Such  was  a  centennial  in  the  most  high  and  palmy 
state  of  the  Cassars.  What  is  ours  to-day  ?  Wo  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
a  dozen  people,  a  century  ago,  who  lirought  with  them  nothing  save  what 
they  could  c;iiTy  on  their  own  backs,  or  on  pack-horses;  with  not  niucli 
of  education  or  property ;  with  houses  of  logs,  narrow  and  destitntc  of 
furniture;  the  satirist  might  say,  this  pompous  ceremonial  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  a  town  so  insignificant  long  after  its  cradle  years,  was 
like  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  on  an  a!t^u■  dedicated  to  a  fly.  Imperial  Rome 
and  infantile  Hutlund !  That  was  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  But  the 
Rutlandeis  brought  with  them  the  township  system  in  which  they  had 
been  nurtured ;  and  the  word  "  town,"  wliicli  Tcxans  to  this  day  define 
"  A  place  where  whiskey  is  sold,"  to  a  lUitlaniler  meant  iirotection,  edu- 
cation, sociability,  religion.  The  event  then  which  we  have  gathered  to 
hold  in  remembrance  is  truly  most  memorable  as  a  representative  speci- 
men of  colonizaiinn,  —  colonizing  in  order  to  cultivation  and  cnllnn  . 
From  Jlev.  Dr.  Butler's  Centennial  Address. 
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I  ison  were  plent}',  grain  scarce  ;  no  grist-mill  nearer  than 
Skenesboroiigh  (now  Whitehall)  and  Bennington.  Mead 
had  an  iron  hand-mill  that  ground  corn  coarse.  Wild 
ducks,  butternuts,  wild  hemes,  shad  plums,  maple  sugar 
and  fowl  abounded.  In  1773  Rutland  had  35  families,  a 
clergyman  comes,  a  log  meeting-house  is  built,  a  church 

j  is  formed,  with  14  members,  four  out  of  town,  two  from 
the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  eight  from  the  east.  In 
1775  Rutland  sent  soldiers  to  capture  Ticonderoga,  and 
to  the  siege  of  Quebec.  In  178G  an  anti-court  mob  —  a 
miniature  Shaj's'  rebellion  —  reeled  through  the  streets 
of  Rutland,  and  the  courts  were  paralj'zed.  In  October, 
1804,  the  seventh  and  last  legislature  met  in  Rutland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm. 

Rutland  has  been  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of  man}' 

1  eminent  men.  The  late  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.,  who  died 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sunday-  morning,  Aug.  23,  1873,  in 
the  seventj'-third  year  of  his  age,  was  a  native  of  Rut- 
land. Few  Congregational  ministers  were  more  widely 
known  ;  and,  next  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  is  claimed  that  his 

•  books  have  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  American 
author.  His  "  Student's  Manual,"  published  in  1835, 
had  a  sale  of  150,000  copies  in  England  alone.  In 

j  America  33  editions  of  the  work  were  published.  His 
"Index  Rerum'!  has  alwaj-s  commanded  a  steady  sale. 
As  a  Sabbath-school  writer  he  stood  in  tlie  foremost  rank. 
He  received  the  honorar}'  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Williams 
College  in  1845. 

Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Nathaniel  Chipman, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawj'ers  and  statesmen  of  New  England  ; 
his  brother,  Daniel,  eminent  as  a  law3"er,  pre-eminent  for 
conversational  power  ;  John  A.  Graham,  the  fii'st  lawyer 
located  in  Rutland,  with  talent  enough  to  obtain  notoriety 
in  England  and  eminence  in  New  York  ;  Jesse  Buel, 
founder  of  the  "Albany  Cultivator;"  Thomas  Green 

'  Fessenden,  the  bearer  to  England  of  Rutland's  great  phil- 
osophical l)lunder.  From  a  London  prison  he  sent  forth 
his  Hudibraslic  poem;  he  founded  the  "  New  England 
Farmer,"  and  was  the  friend  of  Hawthorne.  John  Mat- 
tocks, the  luilearned,  but  capable  and  eccentric  judge  ; 

[  Samuel  Williams,  the  studious  philosopher  and  dignified 
historian  ;  Gov.  Israel  Smitii,  so  successful  in  life,  so  sad 
near  death  ;  Charles  K.  Williams,  so  able,  so  learned,  so 
uncorruptible,  so  charming  in  conversation,  so  kind  and 
wise  a  friend  in  council ;  James  Davie  Butler,  the 
mechanic,  tlie  merchant,  the  scholar,  the  wit ;  the  great 

I  landholder,  the  energetic,  the  enterprising  Moses  Strong, 

•  From  Hull's  Centennial  Address. 

t  In  May,  1873,  the  firm  of  Slicldons  &  Slason  shipped  110  cars  of 
Rutland  marhle.  This  firm  eiri])l()y  225  men,  in  cotinection  with  their 
mills,  quan  ies,  work-shops  and  marble-yards.  Several  of  the  men  have 


who,  it  is  claimed,  married  a  descendant  of  Cotton 
Mather ;  the  shrewd  and  capable  Robert  Pierpoint,  de- 
scended from  a  favorite  officer  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
the  very  able  Robert  Temple,  of  the  same  family  as  Lord 
Palmerston, — like  Gen.  McClcllan,  a  descendant  of  Gov. 
Bradford  of  the  "  Ma3-flower," — also  a  descendant  of  the 
good  Godiva,  wife  of  the  Mercian  Earl  Leofric,  the 
Saxon  king-maker,  one  thousand  years  ago  ;  George  T. 
Hodges,  the  cautious,  successful  merchant,  polished  in 
his  manners  and  prudent  in  his  habits  ;  William  Page, 
the  diligent  attornej^,  the  safe  and  upright  cashier ;  Wal- 
ter Colton,  the  popular  author,  the  herald  to  Chris- 
tendom of  the  discovery  of  California  gold ;  James 
Meacham,  the  lovable  man,  the  eloquent  preacher ;  Ed- 
gar L.  Ormsbee,  brilliant  with  thought,  the  pioneer  of 
marble  and  railroad  enterprise ;  Solomon  Foot,  the 
prosperous  politician,  the  president  of  conventions  and 
senates  ;  James  Porter,  the  good  physician  ;  Jesse  Gove, 
the  gentlemanly  and  genial  clerk  ;  Rodney  C.  Roj'ce,  the 
popular  young  lawj'er  ;  Gershom  Cheney,  John  Ruggies, 
Edward  Dyer,  Avery  Billings,  Samuel  Griggs,  Benjamin 
Blanchard,  the  Meads,  Chattertons,  Rej'noldses,  Purdys, 
Sheldons,  Smiths,  Reeds,  McConnells,  Barneses,  Greens, 
Kelle3's,  Thralls,  William  Fay,  Chaiies  Burt,  Benjamin 
Lord,  Nicholas  Goddard,  Nathan  Osgood,  the  Osgoods, 
Greenes,  Palmers,  and  hosts  of  other  notable  citizens.* 

For  several  years  prior  to  1848  the  town  remained 
nearly  or  quite  stationarj',  —  soon  after  that  i^eriod  as- 
suming a  rapid  growth.  The  population  at  that  time 
about  3,900,  now  numbers  about  10,000,  including  many 
eminent  professional  and  substantial  business  men. 
The  appraised  value  of  her  taxable  propert}^  —  about 
$1,120,000,  in  1848,  — now  exceeds  $5,000,000.  Then, 
her  business  centre  consisted  of  some  half  dozen  old 
wooden  one-storj"  stores  and  shops  scattered  around 
Court  House  Square  ;  now  there  is  Merchants'  Row  and 
Centre  Street,  lined  for  long  distances  on  both  sides 
with  massive  blocks  of  three  and  four  stories,  having 
liandsome  stores,  affording  a  business  centre  unequalled 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  From  a  single  newspaper, 
"The  Herald,"  w»tked  upon  a  hand-press,  there  are 
now  three  weekl}^  papers  and  one  dail}', — all  four  power- 
presses.  The  marble  interests,  then  just  beginning  to 
be  developed,  have  since  produced  supplies  for  the 
whole  country-!  More  than  50  railroad  trains  now 
enter,  or  leave  Rutland  every  24  hours,  and  some  one 
of  them  is  passing  over  its  line  during  every  minute  of 

worked  for  the  establishment  from  20  to  30  years.  The  products  of 
this  company  vary  from  360,000  to  400,000  feet  per  annum,  superficial . 
measure,  two  inches  in  thickness.  At  a  store  connected  with  the  works, 
the  animal  sales  amount  to  about  $100,000. 
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ever}'  secular  da}'.  What  ^ith  the  delightful  lay  of  the 
place,  its  ruodel  hotels,  the  handsome  churches  which 
adorn  the  town,  its  cross-walks  and  road-waj's  paved 
with  aristocratic  marble,  and  the  genial  air  of  elegance 
and  thrift  impressed  on  all  its  surroundings,  there  arc 
few  towns  in  Isew  Enghiud  more  beautiful  than  Rutland. 

Brakdox,  a  fine  large  agricultural  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3, GOO,  lies  on  the  line  of  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  and  was  chartered  in  17G1  under  the  name  of 

Xeshobe,"  which,  in  1784,  when  a  town  government 
was  formed,  was  changed  to  Brandon,  its  present*namc. 
Josiah  and  Benjamin  Powers  were  the  only  original  pro- 
prietors who  came  here  to  reside  ;  and  Amos  Cutler  —  a 
single  man  from  Hampton,  Conn.,  who  felled  the  first 
tree  to  make  an  opening  for  the  cal)in  which  he  built, 
and  which  he  occupied  alone  during  the  following  winter, 
being  the  first  white  man  that  ever  passed  a  winter  in  the 
place — was  the  first  settler  of  the  township,  in  1772. 
John  Ambler,  and  David  June,  his  son-in-law,  came  the 
next  year,  and  settled  soutli  of  and  adjoining  Mr.  Cutler. 
The  next  class  of  settlers  came  just  previous  to,  or  dur- 
ing, the  Revolutionary  war.  John  Conant,  an  enter- 
prising business  man,  who  in  1819  invented  the  "  Conant 
cook-stove,"  famous  and  monej'-making  in  its  da}',  till 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  "  rotary,"  came  in 
1796,  and  to  his  manufacturing  establishment  was  the 
village  chiefly  indebted  for  the  impetus  then  given,  and 
for  its  continuous  growth  and  prosperity.  The  removal 
to  Rutland  of  the  Howe  Scale  Company,  for  20  years 
located  in  Brandon,  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  business  of 
the  town.  The  "  frozen  well,"  about  30  feet  deep,  a 
great  natural  curiosity,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Brandon, 
aud  the  limestone  caverns  are  largely  visited  by  stran- 
gers. Every  kind  of  timber  common  to  the  country 
grows  in  the  neighborhood,  where  pine,  oak,  cherry, 
sugar  and  red  maple  are  found  in  abundance.  An  inex- 
haustible bed  of  valuable  bog  iron-ore  was  discovered 
in  this  town  in  1810. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  late  distinguished  senator 
from  Illinois,  was  born  in  Brandon,  April  23,  1813. 
The  house,  kvpt  as  an  historic  relic,  is  now  standing 
near  the  Baptist  church.  It  was  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood and  his  youth ;  tlie  residence  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  have  found  in  Brandon  a  final  resting- 
place.  "Working  on  a  farm  till  the  age  of  15  years, 
3'oung  Stephen  afterwards  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. Later  in  life,  it  is  well  known,  he  attained 
world-wide  fame  as  a  statesman. 

•  The  eminence  known  as  Bird  Mountain  received  its  name  from 
Col.  Bird.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1772,  being  at  that  time  only  20  years 
of  age.  / 


Castleton,  near  the  centre  of  Rutland  County,  was  so 
called  from  a  Mr.  Castle,  of  whom  Col.  Bird  piu'chased 
95  shares  in  this  township,  showing  that  Mr.  Castle  was 
really  a  large  proprietor,  and  probably  gave  his  name  to 
the  town.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Bird  *  held  a  controlling 
interest  as  proprietor.  The  town  was  chartered  in  1761, 
the  first  log-cabin  being  built  in  1767,  near  a  bluff"  on 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Clark  farm.  The 
first  child  born  was  Israel  Buel,  son  of  Ephraim  Buel,  in 
1771.  Abigail  Eaton,  daughter  of  John  Eaton,  born 
the  same  year,  was  the  first  female.  Zadock  Remington 
built  the  first  frame  bouse,  and  kept  the  first  tavern. 
The  Hydes  were  early  residents.  The  present  town  has 
a  population  of  3,243,  and  no  finer  avenue  than  Main 
Street  can  be  found  in  New  England.  The  Castleton 
National  Bank  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  A  mile 
south  of  Hydeville  —  one  of  the  prosperous  villages  of 
Castleton,  and  an  important  business  centre  —  is  a  flour- 
ishing Welsh  society  of  "Whitefield  Methodists,  having  a 
house  of  worship  built  in  1869.  Castleton  Seminary  has 
a  building  connected  with  it  for  a  normal  school,  the 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School  dating  back  to  1787, 
Hon.  Solomon  Foot,  late  senator  in  Congress,  having 
been  chosen  preceptor  in  1828,  thinking  at  that  time  to 
devote  his  life  to  teaching.  The  failure  of  the  Medical 
College  was  a  loss  to  Castleton,  but  its  wate"r-power  and 
varied  industries,  its  marble  and  pencil  works,  and  its 
slate  quarries,  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 

PouLTNEY  was  first  settled  in  1771,  by  Ebenezer  Allen 
and  Thomas  Ashley.  Allen  had  a  son  born  the  same 
year,  —  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  jilace.  Allen 
remained  a  year,  sold  out,  and  removed  to  Grand  Isle. 
Ashley  continued  in  town  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1810.  Nehemiah  Howe  built  the  first  grist-mill,  on 
the  falls  in  East  Poultney,  in  1776,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  Zebulon  Richards  was  moderator  of  the  first 
town-meeting,  in  1775,  and  Zebediah  Dewey  was  the 
first  captain  of  militia  in  the  village.  The  Bank  of 
Poultney  was  established  in  1841,  and  re-chartered  in 
1849.  The  first  physician  in  town  was  Dr.  Jonas  Saf- 
ford.  Its  present  population  is  2,836.  The  slate  busi- 
ness is  here  a  very  important  one.  The  "Northern 
Spectator,"  where  Horace  Greeley  took  his  first  lesson 
in  type-setting,  was  first  issued  in  Poultney,  in  January, 
1825  ;  and  the  "New  York  Times,"  in  connection  with 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  was  established  ])y  Hon.  Francis  H. 
Rugglcsf  and  George  Jones,  Esq.,  both  natives  of 
Poultney. 

t  He  was  nflenvanls  consul  oT  the  United  Ktiitcs  at  ,T;iniaic:i,  and 
died  in  Kew  York  city  in  May,  IHCi"),  aged  49  years.  His  fiineial  was 
at  Poultney. 
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Fair  IIavex,  from  what  cause  called  b}'  that  name  we 
are  unable  to  say,  numbers  2,208  inhabitants.  Its  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1779,  its  territorj'  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary' war  remaining  a  wilderness,  a  body  of  Hessians 
having  cut  a  road  through  it,  and  a  detachment  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  having  passed  through  the  place  after  the 
battle  of  Ilubbardton,  in  July,  1777.  A  grist-mill  and 
a  saw-mill  were  built  about  1783,  when  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Beriah  Rogers  commenced  a  tanner}'  in 
1802.  The  village  of  Fair  Haven  was  laid  out  in  1820, 
and  a  building  for  a  town-hall  and  school-house  was  ded- 
icated in  18G1.  Marble-sawing,  as  a  business,  began  in 
184.5,  and  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
was  established   in    18G4.     The  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow 

j  preached  here  in  179G  or  '97,  and  in  1827  Fair  Haven 
formed  part  of  a  circuit  with  Castleton. 

PiTTSFORD,  tirst  explored  bj' white  men  in  1730,  and 
again  in  1748,  was  not  generallj'  known  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  war,  when  Gen.  Amherst's 
militarv  road  (commenced  in  1759  and  completed  the 
following  3'ear),  passed  thi'ough  this  township,  —  first 
granted  in  1751,  and  now  containing  2,127  inhabitants. 
In  the  war  of  1812  Pittsford  was  patriotic.  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  churches  were  organized  in  1784. 
The  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Pittsford  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  aljout  the  year  1792  ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  erected  a  neat  edifice  in  1858. 

'  "Wallingford,  deriving  its  name  from  a  j^lace  in 
Connecticut  from  whence  came  many  of  the  earlj'  set- 
tlers, has  a  population  of  2,023.  Quarries  of  marketable 
marble  enrich  its  two  villages,  and  it  has  settlements  at 

j  East  Wallingford,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Centreville, 
and  at  Ilartsborough,  —  a  romantic  spot  between  Green 
Hill  and  the  White  Rocks.  The  town  was  chartered  in 
17G1,  and  first  settled  in  1773.  It  is  a  true  Vermont 
town,  and  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  Ubert}'. 

MtJUNT  Holly,  with  a  population  of  1,582,  is  emphat- 
ically a  grazing-town,  —  few  townships   in  the  State 

j  raising  more  cattle,  sheep,  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  having  a  larger  numl)er  of  wealth}'  farmers.  The 
remaining  towns  in  the  county  are:  Pawlf.t  (1,505), 
taking  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  and  raising 
grain  and  cattle  for  market:  Danby  (1,319),  with 
brooks  and  springs  in  every  valley  of  its  manj'  hills  : 
Benson   (1,214),  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Benson, 


of  New  York,  an  eminent  lawj-er,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  that  State  during  the  Revolutionary  era, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  establish  the  boundary- 
line  between"  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  in 
1789:  Clarendon  (1,173),  an  agricultural  region  with- 
out villages,  the  inhabitants  being  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusivclj'  to  farming:  Chittenden  (802),  a  mountain 
town  of  moderate  pretensions:  Middletown  (777),  rap- 
idly' settled,  the  territory  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
taken  from  the  towns  of  Poultncy,  Ira,  Tinraouth  and 
Wells  :  Wells  (713),  a  good  grazing  and  an  agricultural 
town,  with  rich  farms  ly'ing  in  the  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  in  old  times  one  of  the  favorite  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  with  Ethan  Allen 
one  of  the  party:  Hubbardton  (G93),  a  township  of 
sheep-pastures,  where  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  the  well- 
known  compiler  of  American  literature,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  boyhood,  —  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
being  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  governor  of  Martha's 
Vineyard:  Mendon  (G33),  heavily  timbered,  its  princi- 
pal business  being  lumbering:  Sudbl'ry  (G08),  with  its 
celebrated  hotel,  attractive  alike  to  pleasure  parties  and 
citj'  boarders  :  Tinmouth  (589) ,  rich  and  diversified  with 
timber,  matchless  springs  of  cold  pure  water,  alluvial 
soil  and  mineral  wealth,  the  former  home  of  three 
Supreme  Court  judges,  Ebcnezcr  Marvin,  Thomas  Porter 
and  Nathaniel  Chipman  :  Pxttsfield  (518),  a  triangular 
gore  of  mountains  and  broken  land  lying  l^etween  Stock- 
bridge  on  the  east,  Rochester  on  the  north  and  Chitten- 
den on  the  west,  with  good  farms  on  the  streams  :  West 
Haven  (483),  formerly  a  part  of  Fair  Haven:  Sher- 
burne (462),  a  township  very  mountainous  and  broken, 
except  a  narrow  strip  along  Quechee  River,  where  there 
is  some  good  interval:  Ira  (413),  another  mountainous 
township,  triangular  in  form,  and  patriotic  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion:  and  Mt.  Tabor  (301),  lying 
principally'  on  the  Green  Mountains,  the  larger  part  of 
the  township  in  its  primeval  state,  with  the  exception 
of  some  entries  for  lumbering  purposes,  —  but  j^atriotic. 
In  the  war  of  'Gl  Mt.  Tabor  paid  bounties  to  five  soldiers, 
$300  each,  and  ^ven  dollars  a  month  while  in  the 
service.  The  town  had  six  in  the  army  over  and  above 
its  quota  when  it  paid  those  bounties.  Not  another  town 
in  Rutland  County  furnished  as  many  men  for  the  war, 
according  to  its  population,  as  Mt.  Tabor. 
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'WASIIIl^'GTOiq^  COU^^TY. 


BY  REV.  J.  H.  HINCKS.* 


Washington  Conrrr  is  situated  nearlj-  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  having  on  the  north  of  it  Lamoille  and 
Caledonia  counties,  on  the  east  Caledonia,  south-east 
Orange,  south-west  Addison,  and  on  the  west  Chittenden 
County.  It  has  an  area  of  about  616  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1870  was  26,520.  Lying,  as  the  count}' 
principally  does,  between  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  its  surface  is  much  broken,  and  in 
j  places  mountainous.  It  is  drained  bj'the  Winooski  River 
and  its  several  branches,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
"Watcrbury,  Mad  River,  Dog  River,  the  North  Branch 
and  Stevens  Branch.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
granite  of  an  excellent  qualitj'  is  abundant.  In  the 
western  part,  the  rocks  are  principally  argillaceous  slate, 
quartz,  clilorite-slate  and  mica-slate.  The  county  was 
incorporated  in  1810  under  the  name  of  Jefferson  Count}', 
j  and  was  organized  Dec.  1,  1811,  but  in  November,  1814, 
'  the  name  was  changed  to  Washington.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  violence  of  party  feeling,  the  Federalists 
I  having  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  legislature,  and 
I  being  unwilling  that  the  name  of  Jefferson,  whose  princi- 
ples were  very  unpopular  with  them,  should  be  associated 
with  an  important  geographical  division  of  the  State. 
The  county,  as  at  first  constituted,  consisted  of  fifteen 
towns  set  off  from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Orange, 
Caledonia  and  Chittenden.  At  present  it  contains  nine- 
teen towns. 

When  first  formed  it  contained  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  had  come  into  the 
county  between  the  j'cars  1800  and  1810.  In  1791  the 
towns  which  originally  composed  Washington  County, 
contained  altogetlier  only  030  persons. 

The  first  settlers  were  principally  from  lower  parts  of 
the  State,  or  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampsliire.  Those  who  afterwards  followed  them  in 
greater  numbers  were  mainly  from  tlie  same  quarters. 
More  recently,  however,  the  F'rench  have  come  in  from 
Canada  in  considerable  nnnibors,  and  this  element,  to- 
gether with  other  foreign  immigration,  causes  the  census 

•  The  author  desires  to  make  a  poncnil  ficknowlciltrnicnt  of  his  liirt'o 
indebtedness,  for  phrnscolofry  as  well  ns  fu  t,  to  autlioritiua  lie  lias  UA- 
lowed  ill  matters  outdidc  of  his  pcrsoiuil  knowledge.  ^ 


of  1870  to  show  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  26,520 
there  are  2,355  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

The  shire  town  of  the  county  is  Montpelier.  The 
annual  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  here  opened  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  and  the  terms  of  the 
county  courts  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  March  and 
September. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  the  cash  value  of  the  farms 
was  estimated  at  $11,305,580,  and  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  productions  for  the  year  $3,600,376.  The  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  was  215,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $1,082,510,  producing  to  the  amount 
of  $1,876,585,  and  employing  1,122  hands.  The  largest 
manufacturing  interests  are  woollen  goods,  lumber, 
machinery,  and  flouring-mill  products. 

Towns. 

Montpelier  was  settled  in  May,  1787,  by  Col.  Jacob 
Davis  and  his  nephew  Parley  Davis  from  Charlton, 
Mass.  They  were  followed  in  1789,  '90,  '91  by  over  20 
famihes.    In  1791,  the  town  contained  113  persons. 

The  first  settlers  were  mostly  young  men  of  the  enter- 
prising character  and  hardy  frame  common  to  pioneers. 
Among  them  were  Jonathan  Snow,  James  Taggard, 
John  Templeton,  Solomon  Dodge,  James  Hawkins, 
David  Wing,  Jr.  (afterwards  secretary  of  State),  Ziba 
Wood  worth,  Nathaniel  Davis,  Nathaniel  Peck,  Cabel 
Bennett,  Clark  Stevens,  B.  I.  and  J.  B.  Wheeler.  The 
town  was  organized  March  29,  1791.  It  continued  to 
grow  rapidly,  so  that  in  1800  its  population  had  in- 
creased to  890. 

]\Iontpelier  was  made  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1805, 
and  in  consequence  its  population  increased  rapidly 
during  the  next  few  3'ears.  The  population  in  1870  was 
3,023.  The  village  of  Montpelier  was  incorporated  in 
1818,  the  limits  embracing  a  tract  one  mile  square. 

The  early  settlers  felt  the  importance  of  education, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  a  school  was 
oiicncd  near  the  Middlesex  line  by  Jacob  Davis,  Jr., 
w  ho  taught  the  children  of  several  families  in  Montpelier, 
Middlesex  and  Berlin.  In  the  winter  of  1791-2  Daniel 
Wing,  Jr.,  taught  in  the  house  of  Col.  Davis.  Shortly 
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alter  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  old 
burving-ground  on  Elm  Street.  Here  Abel  Knapp,  after- 
ward Judge  Knapp  of  Berlin,  taught,  and  after  him  a 
college  student.  After  a  few  3-ears  this  house  was  burned 
and  a  new  one  built  near  where  the  Methodist  Church 
1  now  stands.    In  1800  the  trustees  of  Montpelier  Acad- 
j  em}'  were  incorporated.    Within  a  j'ear  or  two  a  build- 
i  ing  44  bj-  30  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  was  erected 
I  by  money  raised  by  subscription  among  the  citizens  of 
the  town.    Among  the  preceptors  in  this  academy  have 
I  been  James  Dean  and  N.  G.  Clark,  who  were  both  after- 
;  wards  professors  in  the  Vermont  University,  and  Calvin 
Pease,  who  became  president  of  the  same  institution. 
I  Dr.  Clark  is  now  the  well-known  secretarj'  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In 
1813  the  corporation  was  changed  b}'  act  of  legislfoture 
to   a   county  institution,  under  the   name  of  "  The 
Trustees  of  Washington  County  Grammar  School,"  and 
the  rents  of  grammar-school  lands  in  the  county  were 
appropi-iated  to  its  exclusive  use. 

The  old  academ}' building  having  been  burned  in  1822, 
a  new  one  was  erected  in  1823.  In  1858-9  the  present 
brick  building  for  the  Academj'  and  Union  School  was 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  $19,000,  and  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
had  no  superior  in  tlie  State. 

A  library  association  was  formed  in  1 794.    Among  its 

rules  was  one  excluding  all  works  of  fiction  and  of  re- 

1  ° 

ligion.  This  last  provision  had  doubtless  in  view  the 
preventing  of  sectarian  discord  in  the  young  settlement. 
For  a  number  of  j-ears  it  did  much  to  foster  the  general 
intelligence  for  which  Montpelier  was  eai  ly  distinguished. 
A  village  librarj'  of  several  hundred  volumes  was  also 
established  in  1814,  and  a  Lyceum  with  a  still  better 
librar}-  in  1827.  This  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Acad- 
emy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  some  cause  the  inter- 
est in  a  public  librar}-  decreased,  and  that  of  late  years 
the  town  has  been  without  one. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  there 

•  The  "Vennont  Precursor"  was  established  in  1807,  by  Rev.  Clark 
Buiin,  and  was  soon  after  merged  into  the  "  Vennont  Watchman." 
In  181G  it  came  into  the  sole  possession  of  Gen.  E.  P.  Walton.  It  was 
I)ubli.>-hcd  by  Imn  and  his  sons  till  18.53, —  after  1836  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Watchman  and  State  Journal."  In  liif)3  it  Ijecame  the  property 
of  Hon.  Eliakim  Persons  Walton,  who  pul)lished  it  till  18C8,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  &  J.  M.  Poland. 

Besides  the  "  Watchman,"  the  Waltons,  father  and  son,  have  pub- 
lislicd  from  1817  to  the  present  time,  "  Walton's  Vermont  Register  and 
Fanners'  Almanac,"  a  valuable  statistical  serial  and  calendar  of  large 
circulation. 

The  "Vermont  Patriot"  was  established  in  182G,  and  in  1863  was 
merged  witli  the  "Argus,"  which  in  that  year  was  moved  to  this  place 
from  IJcliows  Falls. 

Tlic  "  Green  Mountain  Freeman "  was  established  by  Hon.  Jos. 
Poland  in  1813,  ami  published  by  him  as  an  organ  of  the  Liberty  and 


wqye  no  public  religious  institutions.  Pre^'ious  to  1800 
there  had  rarely  been  any  preaching  in  the  town  except 
by  the  Methodists,  though  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart  of  Berlin 
sometimes  ofliciated  here,  more  especially  at  funerals. 

At  a  town  meeting  Jan.  IG,  1800,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  teacher  of  religion.  This  commit- 
tee secured  the  occasional  services  of  such  ministers  as 
the}'^  were  able  to  jorocure,  and  in  1805  arranged  with 
Rev.  Clark  Bunn  of  Brimfield,  Mass.,  to  preach  for  a 
stipulated  sum  in  the  village  for  a  j'ear. 

April  12,  1808,  eight3'-three  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
village  organized  themselves  into  a  religious  society  by 
the  name  of  the  "  First  Congregational  Society  in  Mont- 
pelier." May  5,  1809,  the  church  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Chester  Wright  to  settle  as  its  pastor.  He  was 
ordained  August  16.  The  church  held  its  meetings  in 
the  old  Academy  until  the  first  State  House  was  com- 
pleted. From  that  time  till  1820,  the  Sunday  services 
were  held  in  the  State  House.  In  1820  the  brick  church 
was  completed,  and  was  occupied  until  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1866,  to  make  way  for  the  present  edifice. 

During  most  of  the  years  of  Mr.  Wright's  ministry, 
he  was  the  only  pastor  in  the  village,  and  the  religious 
life  of  the  place  formed  itself  under  his  influence.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  successors  have  been  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins  (1831-35)  the  author  of  an  able  work 
on  the  Puritans  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Rev.  William 
H.  Lord,  D.  D.  (1847-77),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
I^reachers  of  his  denomination,  and  a  writer  of  singular 
elegance  and  power.  Besides  the  Congregationalist, 
there  are  flourishing  churches  in  town  representing  nearly 
all  the  various  denominations,  and  having  commodious 
and  elegant  church  edifices. 

Montpelier  from  its  central  position  and  its  political 
importance,  has  ever  been  a  favorite  place  for  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers.* 

What  has  given  Montpelier  its  chief  importance  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  State  government. 

Frccsoil  parties  till  1849.  Among  its  succeeding  editors  have  been  D. 
P.  Thompson,  the  well-known  popular  writer,  and  Hon.  C.  W.  Willard. 

The  "  Univcrsalist  Wiftchman  "  was  moved  to  Montpelier  in  1836,  and 
after  some  years  was  changed  into  the  "  Christian  Repository,"  and 
under  that  name  was  published  for  a  number  of  years  more. 

The  "Green  Mountain  Emporium,"  a  religious  monthly,  was  pub- 
lished here  during  the  year  1838. 

The  "Argus  and  Patriot,"  since  18G3,  has  been  published  by  Hiram 
Atkins. 

The  "Vermont  Chronicle,"  the  organ  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Vermont,  was  moved  to  Montpelier  Jan.  1,  1875,  since  which  time  it 
has  l)een  pul)lishcd  1)y  J.  &  J.  M.  Poland.  It  was  edited  for  about  two 
years  by  Rev.  William  H.  Lord,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  S.  Smith. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  edited  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber. 

The  "  Christian  Messenger,"  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  churches  in 
in  Vermont,  lias  been  published  in  this  place  since  1809. 
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The  first  State  House  was  built  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  about 
S6.000.    It  was  a  wooden  building,  50  feet  b}-  70  on  the 

\  ground,  and  36  above  the  basement  to  the  roof,  septan- 
gular shaped  in  front,  but  square  on 
the  sides  and  rear,  and  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  present  State  House.  The 
second  State  House  was  finished  in 
1836,  at  a  cost  of  8132,000.  This 
building,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  countr}',  was  de- 
stroyed b}-  fire  in  the  year  1857. 

The  present  State  House  was  built 
in  1859  at  a  cost  of  8U8,000,  $42,000 
of  which  was  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
Montpelier.  The  new  building  is  con- 
structed on  substantially  the  same 

;  plan  as  the  one  whose  place  it  took. 
The  entire  length  of  the  front  is  176 
feet,  the  main  portico  measuring  72  feet,  and  each  of  the 
wings  52  feet.    The  dome  rises  about  60  feet,  making 
the  entire  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  dome 
1 2-i  feet.   This  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Ceres.  The 
State  House  contains,  besides 
all  the  necessar}'  accommoda- 
tions for  the  State  officers,  the 
State  Library,  consisting  of 
18,000  volumes,  principally 
law  works  and  public  docu- 
ments ;  and  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  (5,000)  and 
curiosities   of  the  Vermont 

Historical  Societ}'  (incorporated  1888),  besides  Revolu- 
tionary relics  and  a  cabinet  of  Xatui'al  Histor}'. 

Immediately  preceding  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
party  politics  ran  extremely  high 
in  Montpelier,  the  Federalists 
sharing  the  sentiment  of  their 
party  that  the  war  was  an  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable  one. 
At  a  meeting  called  in  Februaiy, 
1812,  the  Rev.  Chester  Wright 
refused  to  appear  and  offer  up 
pra^'er,  and  Ziba  Woodworth,  an 
old  Revolutionary  soldier,  was 
called  to  act  as  chaplain,  which 
he  did  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
member  of  the  church  militant. 
Resolutions  were  passed  sustain- 
ing the  administration.  A  inimber  of  men  from  this 
place  entered  the  United  States  service,  but  specific 
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information  in  the  matter  is  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  a 
deficiencj'  of  records. 

One  interesting  incident  is  recorded  of  the  war,  which 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  Green 
Mountain  Boys  "  was  still  alive  among 
their  successors.    When  news  came 
of  the  threatened  attack  upon  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1814, 
Capt.  Timothy  Hubbard,  a  leading 
Federalist,  accompanied  by  a  drum- 
mer and  fifer,  marched  the  streets, 
beating  up  volunteers  to  proceed  to 
its  defence.    Before  night  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  male  population  had  en- 
listed,  and  the   following  morning 
they  marched  to  Plattsburg  and  took 
their  places   among  its  defenders. 
Other  towns  in  the  county  responded 
to  the  call  for  assistance  with  similar  alacrity,  and  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1861-1865  Montpelier  furnished 
236  men  to  the  United  States 
service,  47  beyond  her  quota. 

Montpelier  is  emphatically 
a  business  place,  and  its  in- 
habitants are  characterized 
by  the  energy  usual  to  a  suc- 
cessful mercantile  community. 

Among  its  important  busi- 
ness interests  are  the  Ver- 
mont Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
SECOND  STATE  HOUSE,  MONTPELiEK.  Company    ( iucorporated  in 

1827),  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  (incor- 
porated in  1849),  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
(established  in  1848),  the  Lane  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (saw-mill  machinery,  ii'on 
and  bricks),  Montpelier  Manu- 
facturing Company  (children's 
cari'iages,  &c.),  and  the  flour- 
ing-mill  of  E.  W.  Bailey. . 

The  village  being  compact, 
tlic  streets  are  lighted  and  walks 
paved  in  a  manner  not  common- 
ly found  outside  of  great  cities. 

The  Winooski  River  and  its 
north  branch  passing  through 
the  heart  of  the  village,  aflford 
it  a  natural  drainage  which  ren- 
ders the  place  healthful  to  a  re- 
The  buildings  of  the  village  are  much 
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markable  degree. 

superior  to  the  average  in  i)laces  of  its  size,  and  they 
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add  nmch  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  site.  The  business 
portions  especially  have  been  much  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  two  fires  in  the  earh'  part  of  1875,  which 
destroyed  upwards  of  $100,000  worth  of  property. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  superior 
order.  Among  these  are  the  building  of  the  Vermont 
^Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Compauj' ;  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
built  by  Theron  O.  Bailey  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  ; 
Bethany  Church,  a  noble  structure  of  Burlington  stone, 
erected  in  1868  at  an  expense  of  $G0,000  ;  Christ  Church, 
built  the  same  year  of  Barro  granite  at  an  expense  of 
$30,000  ;  and  the  building  of  Vermont  Conference  Semi- 
nary and  Female  College,  a  Methodist  institution  of  high 
character. 

Green  Mountain  Cemetery,  which  lies  about  one  mile 
below  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
singularly  beautiful  resting-place  for 
the  dead.  This  cemetery  owes  its 
origin  to  the  bequest  of  Calvin  J. 
Keith,  who  died  in  1853,  leaving 
$1,000  for  this  purpose,  besides  other 
public  bequests.  The  town  appro- 
priated $5,000  in  1855  to  carry  out 
the  design,  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  the  ceme- 
ter}'  was  dedicated  with  impressive 
and  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Montpelier  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  had  among  its  citizens  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  distinguished  ability 
and  high  character. 

Hon.  David  Wing,  Jr.,  who  re- 
moved here  in  1790,  and  was  secre- 
tar}-  of  State  from  1802  to  1806,  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  pul)lic  men  of  his  da}'. 

Gen.  Ezekiel  P.  Walton,  who  came  here  in  1807  at  the 
age  of  18,  from  1810  till  his  death  in  1855  wielded  a 
wide  influence  through  the  '*  Vermont  Watchman,"  to 
wliicli,  in  connection  witli  its  related  business,  he  gave 
the  strengtli  of  his  life. 

Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Randolph,  Vt., 
and  wlio  scrycd  with  much  distinction  among  tlie  Pliil- 
hellenists  in  Greece  from  1824-1827,  removed  to  Mont- 
pelier in  1827,  and  liyed  here  till  his  death  in  1847.  He 
distinguished  himself  b}- introducing  an  anti-slavery  reso- 
lution into  the  legislature  in  1833,  and  was  one  of  the  two 
delegates  of  Vermont  to  the  world's  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion in  London  in  1840. 

Hon.  AViUiam  Upham,  who  removed  to  this  place  in 
1792  at  the  age  of  ten,  was,  during  his  long  professional 
life,  an  advocate  of  almost  unrivalled  power  before  a 
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jmy.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1841 
to  his  death  in  1853. 

Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss,  who  came  to  Montpelier  in 
1803  at  the  age  of  21,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  jurist 
and  a  statesman  which  was  national  in  its  extent.  He 
became  chief  justice  of  Vermont  in  1829,  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1830,  and  again  in  1836, 
and  in  1842  was  appointed  United  States  district  judge 
in  this  State,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death  in  1857. 
Chancellor  Kent  ranked  him  as  a  jurist  even  above  Judge 
Story. 

Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  from  1835  to  1852,  and  from  1852  to  1860 
chief  justice,  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Railway 
Law,  and  his  brother  Hon.  Timothy  P.  Redfield,  since 
1870  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  preserved  for  Montpelier  the 
legal  honors  first  won  for  it  by 
the  distinguished  Judge  Prentiss. 

D.  P.  Thompson,  who  died  in  1868, 
attained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
novelist,  his  most  popular  works 
being  "  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  " 
and  "Locke  Amsden." 

Rev.  William  H.  Lord,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  Bethany  Church  (Cong.)  from 
1847  to  his  death  in  1877,  was  widely 
known  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as 
a  preacher  of  rare  power.  A  selec- 
tion from  his  sermons,  of  which  he 
left  1,500,  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  English  religious  literature. 
Hon.  Eliakim  Persons  Walton, 
president  of  the  Vei'mont  Historical  Society,  was  from 
his  boyhood  up  to  1868  actively  engaged  in  journalism, 
wielding  a  wide  influence  through  the  "  Watchman  and 
State  Journal,"  of  which  he  was  sole  proprietor  from 
1853  to  1868.  He  served  his  State  with  great  credit  in 
tlie  United  States  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
critical  period  from  1857  to  1863. 

Hon.  John  A.  Vage,  who  has  been  State  treasurer 
continuously  from  1866  to  the  present  time,  has  ad- 
ministered the  finances  of  the  State  with  distinguished 
abilit}'. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Willard,  who  has  passed  his  mature  life 
here  as  a  student  and  practitioner  of  law,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  3'ears  also  was  editor  of  the  "  Green  Mountain 
Freeman,"  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  1869  to  1875. 

NoRTHFiELD  was  chartered  to  Major  Joel  Matthews 
and  64  otiiers  Aug.  10,  1781.    It  was  first  settled  in 
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May,  1785,  by  Amos  and  Ezekiel  Robinson  and  Staun- 
ton Richardson,  from  Westminster.  By  1791  the  popuhx- 
tion  had  increased  to  40.  The  town  was  organized  March 
25,  1794.  In  1822,  and  in  1826,  tracts  were  set  off  to 
it  from  Waitsfield.    The  population  in  1870  was  3,410. 

Dog  River,  which  flows  into  the  AVinooski  at  Mont- 
pelier,  runs  through  the  town  and  affords  vahiable  mill- 
privileges.  A  vein  of  argillaceous  slate,  passing  through 
the  town  from  north  to  south,  permits  unlimited  quarr}-- 
ing.  One  of  the  quarries  employs  from  30  to  40  men. 
The  town  has  four  small  "\illages,  the  Denot  Village  being 
the  most  important. 

The  earl}-  settlers  were  principallj'  U niversalists.  Rev. 
Timothy  Bigelow,  a  minister  of  this  denomination,  com- 
menced preaching  statedly  in  the  town  about  1809.  In 
1820  a  union  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  Centre  Vil- 
lage in  which  the  Universalists  had  the  largest  right. 
After  other  churches  were  built  this  edifice  was  sold  to 
the  Catholics,  and  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned 
in  1876.  Besides  the  Universalist  there  are  at  present 
four  societies  in  this  town. 

Northfield  is  more  than  ordinarily  favored  with  educa- 
I  tional  priA-ileges.    Its  pubhc  schools  culminate  in  the 
j  Northfield  Graded  and  High  School,  which  succeeds  the 
old  Northfield  Academy  built  in  1801.    In  1870,  hy  ar- 
rangement with  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  (whose 
name  had  been  changed  to  Northfield  Institution  in  1854), 
the  Academy  building  was  opened  as  a  graded  and  high 
j  school,  free  to  all  pupils  of  the  village.    This  building 
I  was  destroyed  b}-  fire  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
I  present  building  was  erected  upon  the  same  site  at  a  cost 
!  of  811,000.    The  school  was  chartered  in  1872. 
j     Norwich  University,  a  military  school  under  Episcopal 
I  management,  was  removed  to  Northfield  in  1866,  and 
occupies  a  fine  building  upon  a  commanding  site.  Be- 
sides the  president,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Curtis,  U.  S.  A., 
the  facult}'  consists  of  five  professors  and  one  lecturer. 
The  most  startling  event  in  the  history  of  Northfield 
j  is  the  Harlow  Bridge  Tragedy,  which  occurred  Dec.  11, 
I  1867.    Through  the  forgetfulness  of  an  engineer,  a  car 
filled  with  workmen  was  backed  off  an  open  Ijridge  into 
a  deep  ravine.    Fifteen  men  were  killed  and  38  wounded. 

The  most  prominent  man  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Northfield  was  Hon.  Elijah  Paine.    He  settled  in 
j  Williamstown,  close  by  Northfield,  in  1784,  and  was  the 
I  first  to  clear  land  in  the  latter  town.    Soon  after  his  set- 
■  tlement  in  Williamstown  lie  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist- 
mill within  the  limits  of  Northfield.    He  afterwards  built 
a  factor)'  in  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  to  manufac- 
ture broadcloth. 
I     Judge  Taine  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1781. 
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He  was  secretary  of  the  Convention  to  revise  the  Con-  1 
stitution  in  1786,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1791 
to  1795;  U.  S.  senator  from  1795  to  1801,  and  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  judge  in  1801.  In  1789  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  settle  the  controversy  between  New 
York  and  Vermont.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvaixl 
College,  to  which  he  had  given  the  first  address  in  1782. 
His  son,  Gov.  Charles  Paine,  born  in  1799,  also  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  and  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  State.  To  him  Northfield  owes  much 
of  its  prosperity.  It  was  through  his  exertions  that  the 
Vermont  Central  Railroad,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
president,  was  chartered  and  built.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1841.  He  was  noted  for  his  public 
spirit  and  for  his  large  charities. 

Hon.  George  Nichols  was  appointed  secretary  of  State 
in  1865,  and  has  held  that  office  continuousl}'  up  to  the 
present  time  (1879).  In  1870  he  was  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Waterbury  was  chai'teredby  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire,  June  7,  1763,  to  John  Stiles  and  65  others — ■ 
residents  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  It  probably 
took  its  name  from  Waterbury,  Conn.  In  1784,  James 
Marsh,  a  native  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  moved  here  with  his 
family  from  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  for  two  j-ears  lived  alone. 
In  1786  Ezra  Butler  moved  his  family  from  Weathers- 
field,  Vt.,  and  in  1788,  Caleb  Mvmson  also  settled  here, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  31,  1790.  The  population  in  1870,  was 
2,633. 

In  1800  a  revival  of  religion  began  in  connection  with 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell,  a  missionary  from 
Connecticut,  afterwards  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Cornwall,  Vt.  About  this 
time  a  Congregational,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  churcli 
were  formed.  Ezra  Butler,  afterwards  Gov.  Butler,  was 
ordained  elder  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  remained  over 
it  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  in  1838.  A  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  1832,  and  a  new  one  about 
1860. 

The  Congregational  church  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Bushnell  in  1801.  The  Methodists  have  two  churches  iu 
this  town. 

Waterbury  River  and  Thacher's  Brancli  run  througii 
the  town  from  north  to  south  into  the  Winooski  River, 
and  furnish  excellent  mill-iirivileges.  The  soil  in  the 
intervals  is  remarkal)ly  fc'rtile. 

AVaterbur^-'s  most  distinguisiied  citizen  was  the  Hon. 
Ezra  Butler.    In  addition  to  ;)0  years'  service  as  [)astor 
j  of  the  Baptist  (;iuireh.  and  his  service  in  town  olHces. 
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1  his  aggregate  term  of  public  service,  including  plurali- 

j  ties,  was  57  years.  He  was  town  representative  for  IG 
years,  a  member  of  the  Council  for  16  j-ears,  a  county 
judge  for  20  ^^ears,  a  member  of  Congress  for  two  j'ears, 
and  governor  for  two  years.  In  his  j'outh,  he  served 
six  months  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was  the  first 
person  converted  in  "Waterbury  in  the  revival  of  1800, 
and  having  been  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church, 
served  it  until  within  a  few  3'ears  of  his  death  without 
remuneration.  This  remarkable  man  had  had  but  six 
months'  schooling  in  his  boj'hood. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Janes  served  in  Congress  from  18.34  to 
1837,  and  Hon.  Paul  Dillingham  from  1843  to  1847. 
Mr.  Dillingham  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1862  to 
1865,  and  governor  of  the  State  from  1865  to  1867. 

Barre*  was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780,  by  the  State  of 
Vermont  to  "William  Williams  and  64  others,  and  char- 
tered by  the  name  of  Wildersburgli.  In  1788,  Samuel 
Rogers  from  Bradford,  and  John  Goldsburj'  from  Hart- 
land,  \t.,  moved  into' town  with  their  families,  and  were 
followed  rapidl}'  hy  settlers  from  Worcester  Count}', 
Mass.,  and  from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  The 
town  was  organized  March  11,  1793,  and  Joseph  Dwight 
was  chosen  first  town  clerk. 

I  Id  1794,  Dr.  Paddock  removed  here  from  Connecticut, 
and  was  the  first,  as  he  was  for  many  years  the  principal 
physician  of  the  place.    In  1796,  the  town  was  repre- 

;  sented  for  the  first  time  in  the  General  Assembly  by 
Asaph  Sherman.  A  Congregational  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1799,  and  in  Februar}',  1807,  Rev.  Aaron  Palmer 
■was  ordained  as  pastor,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the 
church  till  his  death  in  1821.  There  are  at  present  three 
flourishing  religious  societies  in  town. 

In  1795,  the  place  was  visited  b}'  a  destructive  ejji- 
demic  of  canker-rash,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  chil- 
dren. In  February,  1811,  the  spotted  fever  raged  in  the 
place  with  sevcrit}'.  In  the  winter  of  1812-13,  typhoid 
pneumonia  scourged  the  place,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
1813  being  70. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,882. 

There  are  three  villages  in  the  town  of  Barre  ;  viz., 

;  Barre,  Soutli  Barre  and  Twingsville.  Stevens's  Branch 
and  Jail  Branch  of  tlie  Winooski  River  flow  through  the 

I     •  According  to  Thompson's  "  Vermont,"  tlic  name  Wildcrsburgh 
I  proving  unpopular,  a  town  meeting  was  called  in  1793  to  agree  upon 
'  Bomc  other  name  to  ])C  presented  to  the  legislature  for  its  approval. 
!  Capt.  Joseph  Thompson,  who  had  moved  from  Holden,  and  Jonathan 
Sherman,  who  had  moved  from  Barre,  Mass.,  each  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  name  of  the  town  from  which  he  came.    It  was  decided  that 
I  the  privilege  of  naming  the  town  should  be  determined  by  an  encounter 
1  at  fisticuffs  between  the  two.  Sherman  being  successful,  after  a  desperate 
fight,  declared  for  IJarre,  and  a  petition  having  l)ecn  sent  to  the  legislature 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  the 


place,  and  aftbrd  excellent  mill- facilities.  There  is  in 
the  place  a  large  foundrj'  for  casting  water-wheels,  &c. 
Granite  of  a  very  superior  qualitj'  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  quarries  are  a  source  of  large  profit 
to  the  town.  Of  late  the  business  of  the  town  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  through  the  completion  of  a  rail- 
road connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  Vermont 
Central. 

The  Barre  Academy,  a  long-established  educational 
institution,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Spaul- 
ding,  is  a  school  of  high  order. 

Goddard  Seminar}',  a  large  and  flourishing  academj^ 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Universalists,  possesses  alto- 
gether the  finest  building  i)i  the  town. 

The  most  eminent  citizen  that  Barre  has  had  was  the 
Hon.  James  Fisk  (1762-1844),  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1805  to  1809, 
and  again  from  1811  to  1815.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  1817,  but  resigned  in  1818  to  accept  the 
collectorship  of  Vermont,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
eight  years.  He  declined  the  office  of  postmaster-gen- 
eral under  JeflFerson.  He  is  said  to  liave  borne  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Aaron  Burr. 

Berlin  was  chartered  June  8,  1763.  The  first  perma- 
nent settler  was  Jacob  Fowler,  who  moved  from  Corinth 
in  1786.  Among  other  early  settlers  were  Capt.  James 
Hobart,  Hezekiah  Sillowaj'  and  William  Flagg.  By 
1790  there  were  21  families  in  tlie  place.  The  town  was 
organized  March  31,  1791. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,474. 

The  first  Congregational  church  was  established  in 
1798,  and  Rev.  James  Hobart  was  settled  over  it  from 
that  year  till  1829. 

The  village  of  the  town  goes  b}'  the  name  of  Berlin  j 
Corners.    There  is,  in  addition,  a  village  on  the  Wi-  j 
nooski,  opposite  Montpelier,  and  connected  with  it  by  i 
Itridges,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes  except  tax- 
ation, forms  a  i:)art  of  the  village  of  Montpelier.    The  { 
most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  the  town  is  a  pond, 
two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  picturesquel}'  situ-  ; 
ated,  and  well  stocked  with  fish.    The  outlet  of  this 
pond  forms  a  cascade  of  rare  beautj',  known  as  Benja- 
min's Falls. I 

same  year.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  town  records  show  that  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  town  was  put  up  at  auction,  the  sum  realized  to 
be  given  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  and  that  Ezekicl  D. 
Wheeler  secured  the  right  by  a  bid  of  £G2. 

t  The  discovery,  many  years  ago,  of  the  body  of  a  "murdered  trav- 
eller,"—  a  peddler,  —  in  the  woods  on  the  borders  of  this  pond,  has 
invested  the  locality  with  a  tragic  interest,  supplied  an  only  too  literal 
verification  of  Bryant's  matchless  poem  on  that  subject,  and  afforded 
mfl,terial  for  one  of  11.  P.  Thompson's  most  graphic  and  blood-curdling 
narratives. 
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Cai^s  •n-as  chartered  in  1781  to  Jacob  Davis,  Stephen 
Fay  and  associates,  and  was  settled  in  17S7  Ly  Francis 
West,  of  Plymontli  Coiintj-,  Mass.,  -who  was  followed, 
the  same  year,  bv  Abijah,  Asa  and  Peter  "Wheelock,  of 
Charlestowu,  Mass.,  and  in  the  following  year  l\v  Moses 
Stone. 

The  town  was  organized  March  23,  1795. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,309.  The  town  con- 
tains several  beautiful  ponds.  Rev.  C.  S.  Goodell,D.D., 
a  popular  and  exceptionally  eloquent  Congregational 
clergA'man,  is  a  native  of  Calais. 

Cabot  was  chartered  Aug.  17,  1771.  In  April,  1785, 
James  Bruce,  Edmund  Chapman.  Jonathan  Heath  and 
Benjamin  Webster,  with  their  families,  settled  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Cabot  Plain.  The  town  was  organized 
March  29,  1788.    Its  population  in  1870  was  1,279. 

Zerah  Colburn,  the  mathematical  prodigy,  was  born 
here  in  1804.  After  attracting  some  attention  abroad, 
and  being  successively  teacher  and  Methodist  preacher, 
he  was  made  professor  of  Norwich  (Vt.)  University  in 
1835,  and  died  in  1840.  His  fiiculty  of  computation 
left  him  when  he  reached  manhood. 

MoRETOwx  was  chartered  June  7,  1763.  It  was  settled 
about  1790  by  Paul  Knap,  Reuben,  Eliakim  and  Ira 
Hawks,  all  from  Massachusetts.  Among  other  earl}-  set- 
tlers were  Joseph  and  Ebenezer  Haseltine,  Seth  Munson 
and  Daniel  Par]:er.  The  town  was  organized  March  22, 
1792.    In  1870  the  population  was  1,263. 

Middlesex  was  chartered  June  8,  1763.  Thomas 
Mead,  who  came  here  in  1781  or  1782,  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  county.  Other  early  settlers  were  Jonah 
Harrington,  Seth,  Levi  and  Jacob  Putnam. 

The  town  was  organized  about  1788,  In  1870  the 
population  was  1,171. 

East  Montpelier  having  been  set  off  from  Montpelier 
Nov.  9,  1848,  was  organized  Jan.  1,  1849.  It  has  two 
villages.  North  and  East  IMontpelier.  In  1870  the  popu- 
lation was  1,130  —  200  less  than  it  was  20  3-ears  Ijefore. 
It  has  good  mill-facilities,  which  arc  improved  for  manu- 
facturing puqjoses,  there  being  a  woollen-mill  of  consid- 
I  erable  size  at  North  Montpelier. 

I  •  Gen.  Benjamin  Wait,  the  patriarch  of  tlic  town,  was  l)om  in  Sudliury , 
1  Mass.,  in  1737;  served  under  Gen.  Anilierst,  when  but  18  years  old; 

was  captured  by  the  French  in  175G,  taken  first  to  Quel)cc,  and  nftcr- 
I  wards  to  France.    He  was  retaken  off  tlic  coast  of  France  by  the  Kng-  | 
lish,  and  in  1757  returned  to  America,  and  in  1758  assisted  at  tlic  caiitiirc  ' 
of  Louisburg.   He  served  with  distinguished  gallantry  and  ability  in  I 
Canada  during  the  remainder  or  the  war.  In  1767  he  settled  in  Windsor  I 


Marshfield  was  granted  Oct.  16,  1782,  and  chartered 
to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  June  22,  1790.  It  was  pur- 
chased of  them  by  Isaac  Marsh  of  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  for  £140.  The  first  settlers 
were  Martin  and  Calvin  Pitkin  from  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Gideon  Sj^encer,  Aaron  Elmore,  and  Ebenezer 
Dodge.  The  town  was  organized  March  10,  1800.  The 
population  in  1870  was  1,072. 

In  this  place  are  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Winooski, 
which  is  here  said  to  descend  500  feet  in  the  distance  of 
30  rods. 

Wakken  was  chartered  Oct.  20,  1789.  The  town  was 
settled  in  1797  hy  Samuel  Lord  and  Seth  Leavitt,  and 
organized  Sept.  20,  1798.  Thei-e  are  two  villages.  East 
and  West  Warren,  having  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

Waitsfield  was  chartered  in  1782,  and  was  first  set- 
tled by  Gen.  Benjamin  Wait  *  in  1789,  after  whom  it 
took  its  name. 

The  town  was  organized  March  25,  1794.  Population 
in  1870,  948. 

Plainfield  was  chartered  Oct.  27,  1788,  by  the  name 
of  St.  Andrew's  Goi'e.  About  1794,  Theodore  Perkins, 
Joseph- Batehelder  and  Seth  Freeman  settled  the  town, 
and  were  followed  within  a  year  by  Jonathan  and  Brad- 
ford Kinnc}-,  Moulton  Batchelder,  John  Moore  and 
others. 

The  town  was  organized  under  its  charter  name,  April 
4,  1796,  and  changed  its  name  to  Plainfield  Nov.  6, 
1797.    Population  in  1870,  726. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Washington  County  arc  Rox- 
BURY,  organized  in  1796,  population  916,  containing  a 
fine  vein  of  marble  :  Wooduury,  formerly  called  Monroe, 
having  902  inhabitants,  and  noted  for  the  abundance  of 
its  ponds  :  Duxbury,  organized  in  1792,  population  893, 
ha\'ing  on  its  west  line  Camel's  Hump  Mountain,  4,083 
feet  high,  and  being  connected  with  Waterburj^  b}'  a 
natural  bridge  over  the  Winooski :  Worcester,  organ- 
ized in  1803,  population  775  :  Plainfield,  chartered  as 
St.  Andrew's  Gore  in  1778,  organized  a  town  with  its 
present  name  in  1797,  population  726:  and  Faystown, 
organized  in  1805,  population  691. 

and  became  conspicuous  in  the  controversy  of  the  Green  Mountain  Hoys 
with  Kcw  York  with  reference  to  the  territory  of  Vermont.  In  177G 
he  entered  the  Continental  anny  as  captain,  and  served  under  Gen. 
I  W'asliington  till  tlie  close  of  tlie  Ilevolutionary  war,  coming  out  with  | 
'  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  afterwards  made  brigadier-general  of 
I  militia.  Removing  to  Waitsticld  in  1789,  he  made  it  hia  home  till  his 
I  death  in  1822. 
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WINDHAM  COUi^TT. 


BY  JOSEPH  J.  GREEN. 


Windham  Cottn'ty  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Ver- 
mont. It  is  watered  hy  the  Deerfield,  West  and  Saxton's 
rivers.  The  sources  of  the  former  are  in  Somerset, 
Stratton  and  Dover.  It  flows  through  a  forest  region  of 
spruce,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  West  Eiver  pursues  a 
diagonal  course  through  the  county  from  the  north-west 
to  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleborough.  The  interval 
lands  of  this  valley  are  excellent  for  grain,  and  the  hill- 
sides have  a  sti'ong  and  productive  soil.  Saxton's  River 
has  its  sources  in  Windham  and  Grafton,  and  flowing 
east,  empties  into  the  Connecticut  just  south  of  Bellows 
Falls.  The  bottom  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  State. 

The  historj'  of  Windham  County  and  of  Vermont 
begins  with  the  sale,  April  24  and  25,  1716,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  the  equi-\'alent  lands,  so  called  from  this  fact: 
On  tlie  establishment  of  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  it  was  found  that  Massachusetts  had 
chartered  107,793  acres  in  Connecticut,  as  an  equivalent 
for  which  she  gave  the  latter  an  equal  amount  of  land  in 
her  unchartered  territor}'.  These  lands  were  located  in 
four  sections ;  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River  of  43,943  acres  was  deeded  by  Gov.  Saltonstall  to 
William  Dummer,  William  Brattle,  Anthon}'  Stoddard 
and  John  White,  and  comprised  the  land  in  the  present 
town  of  Dummerston  and  a  part  of  Putney  and  Brattle- 
Ijorough. 

In  1724,  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, Lieut.  Dwiglit  erected  a  fort  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Brooks  Farm,  about  two  miles  below  the  village 
of  Brattleborough.    Tliis  fort,  built  of  pine-logs,  was 
180  feet  square,  with  houses  inside  whose  single  roofs 
ran  up  against  its  walls,  —  each  house  facing  the  court- 
j  ard  in  the  centre.    Soon  after  its  completion,  a  bod}' 
!  of  Indians  attacked  the  fort,  killing  and  wounding  sev- 
eral of  the  garrison.    In  tii(;  following  year  two  scouts 
were  kiUed  and  tliree  captured  by  the  Indians,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort.    In  1728  the  fort  became  a  trading- 
I  post,  and  tlie  Indians  came  in  great  numbers  from  Lake 
'  Champlain  and  Canada.     Tlic  trade  proving  unprofit- 
able to  the  State  was  soon  abandoned. 

I 

I  .  


At  a  date  now  uncertain,  a  block-house  was  erected 
on  the  great  meadows  in  the  present  town  of  Putney. 
During  King  George's  war,  several  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  or  captured  by  roving  bands  of  savages.  In  the 
fall  of  1747,  Bridgman's  Fort  in  Vernon  was  attacked 
and  burned,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  settlers.  Two  years 
later,  a  scouting  party  under  command  of  Capt.  Melvin 
were  surprised  and  defeated  in  the  present  town  of 
Jamaica.  Not  long  after  a  well-equipped  force  of  40 
men,  commanded  hy  Capt.  Hobbs,  after  a  few  hours' 
contest,  defeated  a  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians 
led  by  Sacket,  a  well-known  half-breed.  Other  minor 
contests  occurred,  and  in  June,  1755,  Bridgman's  Fort, 
which  had  been  rebuilt,  was  again  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
Indian  assault,  it  being  laid  in  ashes,  and  its  occupants 
carried  into  captivity. 

At  midnight,  March  6,  1758,  a  band  of  Indians  burst 
into  Fairbank  Moore's  house,  in  Brattleborough,  on  the 
farm  known  as  the  Newman  Allen  place,  now  owned  by 
the  Vermont  Asylum,  killing  and  scalping  Moore  and 
his  son,  taking  the  son's  wife  and  four  children  prison- 
ers, and  burning  the  house.  The  Moore  skeletons  were  | 
found  a  few  j'ears  since  in  the  barnyard,  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  skull  of 
one  was  an  ounce  ball.  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  children 
were  redeemed  in  1762. 

Prior  to  1764  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire 
chartered  14  towns  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county.  In  Jul}'  of  that  year  the  king  decreed  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  be  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
settlers  on  the  "  Grants,"  as  these  lands  were  then  called, 
were  in  no  wise  alarmed  by  this  decision.  Having  pur- 
chased their  lands  of  a  royal  governor,  under  the  seal  of 
tlie  Crown,  they  held  that  a  provincial  change  could  in 
no  way  affect  the  validity  of  their  titles.  The  authori- 
ties of  New  York  held  that  all  grants  of  land  issued  b}' 
Gov.  Wentworth  were  void  ;  and  raising  the  charter-fees 
to  $2,000  or  more,  and  doubling  the  annual  rental  to  the 
Crown,  they  required  the  settlers  to  take  out  new 
charters.  In  most  instances,  they  were  unwilUng  and 
unable  to  comply  with  the  terms,  while  a  refusal  sub- 
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jected  them  to  a  loss  of  their  possessions,  as  the  New 
York  authorities  readil}-  regranted  these  towns  to  those 
who  paid  the  required  fees,  and  the  courts  at  AHiany  sus- 
tained all  claimants  under  their  charters,  iu  writs  of 
ejectment.  The  more  fully  to  establish  their  power 
over  the  ten'itory,  and  enforce  their  laws,  the  New  York 
Assembly  incorporated  the  county  of  Cumlierland  July 
3,  1 7GG,  with  a  county  seat  at  Chester,  which  was  changed 
to  Westminister  in  May,  1772.  Crean  Brush,  an  assis- 
tant secretaiy  of  New  York,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
court.  The  following  winter,  he  and  Samuel  Wells  of 
Brattleborough  took  their  seat  in  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly as  representatives  of  Cumberland  Count}-,  thus  com- 
pleting the  legal  machinery  necessary  to  unite  the  county 
to  that  province.  A  sj-stem  of  legalized  tyranny  now 
commenced,  which  developed  an  open  revolt  March  13, 
1775,  and  terminated  in  the  Westminster  massacre,  and 
the  final  independence  of  Vermont. 

Windham  County,  infested  as  it  was,  with  a  great 
number  of  ardent  adherents  to  the  authority  of  New 
York,  called  Yorkers,  became  naturally  the  scene  of 
much  of  that  unhappy  civil  turmoil  and  strife  resulting 
from  that  long  and  implacably  bitter  struggle  for  civil 
supremacy  on  the  tenitorv  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
which  early  in  the  Eevolutionary  epoch  prevailed  between 
the  authorities  of  New  York  and  those  of  Vermont. 
The  latter,  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  did 
not  hesitate,  in  the  maintenance  of  their  supposed  rights, 
resolutely  and  boldly  to  put  the  edicts  and  authoritj- 
both  of  New  York  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
defiance.  With  the  gi'cat  war  of  the  Revolution  on  its 
hands,  Congi'ess  was  practically  i:)owerless,  so  far  as  this 
controversy  with  Vermont  was  concerned,  to  enforce  its 
own  demands  ;  and  accordinglj'  that  infant  State  was 
left  to  administer  her  own  internal  affairs  pretty  much  in 
accordance  with  her  own  will.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
in  the  enforcement  of  her  authority  A'ermont  sometimes 
resorted  to  measures  of  extreme  severty,  if  not  to  an 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  judicial  power ;  that  so  far 
from  being  always  careful  to  be  both  humane  and  just, 
she  was,  at  times,  perhaps,  needlessl}-  stern,  ruthless 
and  severe.  Her  prisoners,  it  is  affinned,  Avere  often 
subjected  to  unnecessary- ])rivations  and  cruelties  —  de- 
prived of  suitable  food,  and  confined  for  a  long  time  in 
comfortless  and  unwholesome,  not  to  say,  loatiiesomc 
prisons.  Prominent  among  those  M  ho  thus  suffered  were 
Timothy  Churcii  of  Brattleborough,  Maj.  Evans  of  Ciuil- 
ford,  Maj.  William  Sliattuck  and  Thomas  Baker  of 
Halifax,  Charles  and  Timothy  Phelps  of  Guilford,  the 
latter  high-sheriff,  under  New  York,  of  Cumberland  i 
County.    The  trials  of  these  men,  and  of  (jthers,  were 


manifold  and  severe.  Mulcted  in  heavy  fines,  confined 
for  long  periods  in  comfortless  prisons,  deprived  of  their 
estates  b}'  acts  of  confiscation,  banished  from  the  State 
with  the  threatened  penalty  of  death  for  their  treason  if 
caught  within  the  State  limits,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the}-  paid  dearl}-  for  their  loj'alty  to  New  York.  Repeat- 
edly repairing  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  addressing  to  both  State  and  national  legis- 
latures mauj-  and  better,  but  practically  fruitless  appeals 
for  protection  and  redress  of  grievances,  these  and  other 
long-suffering  Yorkers,  concluding  at  length  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessitj-,  finall}-  gave  over  the  struggle,  and 
3"ielded  unqualified  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  , 

State  of  Vermont.  ! 

I 

Feb.  16,  1781,  Windham  County  was  incorporated, 
and  on  the  21st  the  county  was  divided  into  the  half- 
shires  of  Westminster  and  Marlborough.  The  county 
officers  subsequently  elected  were  Noah  Sabin,  Jr.,  judge  i 
of  probate,  John  Bridgman,  Luke  Knowlton  and  Benja- 
min Burt,  judges  of  the  County  Court,  and  Jonathan 
Hunt,  high-sheriff.  These  men,  all  of  acknowledged 
ability,  though  at  first  esteemed  more  or  less  earn- 
est partisans  of  New  York,  faithfully  administered  the 
laws  of  the  State  against  the  usurping  and  treasonable 
Yorkers. 

Newfane  became  the  shire  town  of  the  county  Oct.  19, 
1787.  The  A'illage  of  Newfane  was  originally  located 
near  the  centre,  and  on  the  highest  hill  in  town,  where 
the  county  buildings  were  erected  in  1788.  So  steep 
and  inaccessible  was  the  hill,  that  in  1825  the  location 
was  changed  to  Park's  Flat,  in  the  valley  of  Smith 
Brook,  two  miles  east,  Mr.  Park  giving  a  donation  of 
land  for  a  public  common.  Here  a  court-house  and  jail 
were  erected  in  the  summer  of  1825,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000  ;  and  in  1853  they  were  thoroughl}-  repaired  and 
modernized. 

The  village  on  the  hill  followed  the  public  buildings, 
and  where  it  once  stood,  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
cellars  and  foundations  of  the  houses.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  only  instance  in  the  State  of  the  removal  of  an 
entire  village  from  its  original  location.  The  new  village 
received  the  name  of  Faj-etteville,  in  honor  of  La  Fayette. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts Railroad  in  1849,  the  Connecticut  River  was  the 
great  artery  of  commercial  and  business  life  for  this  en- 
tire section,  whose  interests  are  agricultural  ratlier  than 
manufacturing  or  mining.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
county  consist  of  lumber  and  large  beds  of  building-stone 
of  various  kinds.  In  Newfane,  Grafton  and  Atiiens 
are  found  large  deposits  of  freestone  ;  in  Townsliend, 
Wardsborough  and  Jamaica,  lime;   and  Dununerstou 
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possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  pnrest  bodies  of  gran- 
ite in  New  England.  These  and  the  other  business 
and  political  interests  of  the  county  have  long  invited 
the  building  of  a  railroad  up  the  West  Eiver  valley,  and 
the  Brattleborough  and  Whitehall  Railroad  Comijany 
have  contracted  lor  the  construction  of  the  tirst  35  miles 
of  this  line  from  Brattleborough  to  South  Londonderr}^ 
to  be  completed  during  1879. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  connected  with  the 
history  of  Windham  Count}'  may  be  mentioned  Crean 
Brush,*  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1725, 
who,  as  representative  of  Cumberland  County  in  the  New 
York  Assembly,  exercised  his  great  powers  of  oratorj'  in 
the  interest  of  that  province  and  in  favor  of  the  crown ; 
Stephen  R.  Bradley,  a  staff-officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  prominent  in  the  contest  for  State  independence, 
one  of  the  tirst  United  States  senators  from  Vermont,  being 
elected  in  1791  and  again  in  1801,  born  in  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  in  1754  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  dying  in  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  in  1830  ;  Samuel  Gale,  an  English  gentle- 
man, born  about  tlie  year  1747,  a  thorough  loj'alist, 
eventually  removing  to  Quebec,  where  he  received  the 
appointment  of  pro^vincial  secretarj',  dying  in  182G  ; 
Hon.  Lot  Hall,  a  native  of  Y'armouth,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1757,  removing  after  various  vicissitudes  to 
Westminster,  serving  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1794  to  1801,  dying  in  1809  ;  Hon.  Luke  Knowl- 
ton,  born  in  Shrewsbur}-,  Mass.,  in  1738,  serving  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  afterwards  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Newfane,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1773,  during 
the  Revolution,  suffering  much  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience in  consequence  of  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  holding  manj-  important  pub- 
lic trusts ;  Samuel  Knight,  the  first  lawj-er  settled  in 
Brattleborough,  from  1789  to  1793  chief  justice  of  the 
State  ;  Hon.  Noah  Sabin,  born  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  in 
1714,  removing  to  Putney  in  1768,  imprisoned -j-  after 
the  Westminster  massacre,  on  account  of  his  loyaltj'  to 
the  king,  subsequently  filling  many  positions  of  honor, 
dying  in  1811  at  the  advanced  age  of  9G  ;  Hon  Iloyt  H. 
Wheeler,  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.H.,  in  1833,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  1869  to  1877,  during  the  latter 
year  being  appointed  district  judge  of  Vermont  by  Pres. 
Hayes ;  and  Hon.  James  M.  T^'ler,  born  in  Wilmington, 

*  When  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Boston,  ho  was  placed  by 
Gen.  Gage  in  charge  of  private  property  talicn  under  military  orders, 
and  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  city  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia.  While  on 
the  way  thither,  Brush  was  captured,  and  being  sent  to  Boston  was 
placed  in  jail,  heavily  ironed.  Being  visited  by  his  wife,  a  change  of 
ganncnts  was  effected,  Brusli  escaping  to  New  York.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  neglect  by  the  British  officials.  At  last,  goaded  to  despair 
by  the  rebuff  of  the  commanding  general,  he  committed  suicide.  His 


Vt.,  in  1835,  an  able  lawyer  in  Brattleborough,  recently 
elected  a  member  of  Congress. 

Towns. 

Brattleborough  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth 
to  William  Brattle  and  49  others,  Dec.  2G,  1753.  The 
first  settlers  were  the  builders  and  imnates  of  Fort  Dum- 
mer.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  names  of  Sargeant, 
Willard  and  Alexander.  John  Sargeant  is  said  to  be 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Vermont.  Fairbank  Moore 
and  son,  John  Arms,  and  Samuel  Wells,  were  among 
the  first  to  take  up  land  and  settle  at  a  distance  from  the 
fort.  Bj'  slow  degrees  the  settlement  increased  until  in 
March,  17G8,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  hold  a  legal  town  meeting.  During  the  year  it 
appears  that  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  church,  and 
with  so  much  success  that  in  April,  1869,  we  find  an 
organized  body  stj'ling  themselves  Covenanters  voting 
to  unite  with  Guilford  to  sustain  preaching,  and  raising 
£16,  Y'ork  money,  for  the  purpose.  In  1770,  this  body 
of  Christian  worshippers,  numbering  79  members, 
voted  to  unite  with  Guilford  in  settling  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeve  for  three  j-ears.  The  testimony  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  erection  of  a  log  meeting-house  during 
the  year.  The  house  stood  about  ten  rods  west  of 
the  old  cemetery,  half  a  mile  north  of  what  is  now 
called  Harris  Hill.  In  1781  the  town  A'oted  to  build  a 
new  meeting-house,  on  or  near  the  Marlborough  road,  in 
the  present  village  of  West  Brattleborough,  and  employed 
a  company  of  150  men  to  raise  the  frame.  In  June,  1786, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  to  pay  for 
the  rum  and  sugar  used  in  raising  the  meeting-house. 

Oct.  17,  1775,  three  of  the  ministerial  brethren  met  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Reeve,  and  with  him  organized  the  first 
Ministerial  Association  in  Vermont.  The  preamble  and 
articles  of  this  organization  are  still  preserved,  and  show 
the  strong  moral  and  religious  zeal  of  the  founders.  The 
venerable  Mr.  Reeve  continued  with  this  society  until 
1793,  when,  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmit}^,  he  resigned. 
He  died  May  6,  1798,  aged  90.  The  church  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

In  1816  a  new  Congregational  Society  was  organized 
at  the  east  village,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  McGee  settled 
Jan.  13,  1819.    This  society  has  continued  to  grow  in 

daughter,  a  dashing  young  widow,  subsequently  contracted  a  romantic 
marriage  with  Gen.  Ethan  Allen. 

t  He  was  a  second  time  placed  in  prison,  but  soon  after  released  and 
ordered  by  the  coinmitteo  of  safety  not  to  leave  his  farm  under  penalty 
of  death,  the  committee  giving  orders  that  any  one  might  shoot  him  if 
seen  off  his  estate;  one,  in  after  years,  confessing  to  liaving  spent  hours 
near  Mr.  Sabin's  house,  firelock  in  hand,  to  see  him  step  over  the  dead- 
line.   In  1778,  the  church  excluded  him  from  the  communion-table. 
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'  numbers,  wealth  and  prosperitj",  until  it  now  outstrips 
the  other  and  older.  The  Unitarians,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Catholics  and  Universalists  have 
flourishing  societies. 

Prominent  among  those  who  earlj'  gave  character  and 

j  direction  to  the  business  interests  of  the  town  was  Stephen 
Greenleaf  of  Boston,  who  purchased  what  was  called  the 
governor's  farm,  and  opened  probablj'  the  first  store  in 
Vermont  in  1771,  thus  la\ing  the  corner-stone  in  the 
business  interests  of  the  East  Village  of  to-day. 

To-day  a  few  venerable  men  are  still  in  business  here 
whose  memory  carries  them  back  to  the  days  of  the 
founders.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  Hon. 
Asa  Keyes.  the  oldest  lawy  er  in  Vermont,  who  has  re- 
cently resigned  the  office  of  register  of  probate,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  91  ;  the  venerable  Joseph  Steen,  the 
oldest  merchant  in  the  count}*,  who,  at  the  age  of  85,  is 
dail}-  waiting  upon  his  customers ;  N.  B.  Williston, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  ;  and  Charles  Frost, 
the  learned  shoemaker,  w'hose  botanical  and  linguistic  at- 
tainments have  given  him  a  name  and  position  among  the 
scholars  of  the  day. 

A  great  event  in  the  business  interests  of  the  town  was 
the  completion  of  the  Vennont  and  Massachusetts  Rail- 
road.   The  an-ival  of  the  first  train,  Feb.  19,  1849,  was 

I  celebrated  by  an  immense  gathering  of  people  from  all 
the  surrounding  towns.    Since  then  the  population  and 

j  wealth  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  town  has  become 

[  the  business  centre  of  Windham  County.  The  moneyed 
and  mercantile  interests  are  represented  by  three  banks  of 
discount,  the  oldest  of  which  was  organized  in  1821,  and 

I  the  Vermont  Savings  Bank  chartered  in  1846. 

In  1827  Alexander  C.  Putnam  began  the  publication 
of  the  "Messenger."  In  1833  William  E.  Ryther  and 
George  Nichols  founded  the  "Vermont  Phoenix,"  now 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  journals  in  Ver- 
mont. In  1836  Joseph  Steen  started  the  "  Windham 
Count}'  Democrat,"  afterward  published  b}'  George  Nich- 
ols. In  1847  the  "  Weekly  Eagle,"  by  B.  D.  Harris  and 
William  Ilall,  began  its  flight.    The  "  Record  and  Far- 

!  mer"  was  established  in  Brattleborough  I)}- 1).  L.  Milliken 
in  1864,  and  four  3  ears  later  he  and  George  E.  Croweil 
began  the  monthly  puljlication  of  the  "Household."  The 
"  Windham  County  Reformer"  was  begun  as  a  campaign 
sheet  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1876  by  Charles  II. 
Davenport. 

The  Vermont  Asylum,  now  one  of  tlie  largest  and  best 
appointed  institutions  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  was 
founded  in  1834  by  a  bequest  of  810,000  from  Mrs.  Anna 
:  M.  Marsh  of  Hinsdale.  N.  II. 

I     The  world-renowned  Esty  Organ  Works  were  foundctl 


in  1846.  They  occupy  eight  extensive  shops,  and  emplo}' 
500  men,  who  turn  out  from  7,000  to  9,000  instruments  a 
3'ear,  making  a  business  of  over  $1,000,000  per  annum. 
The  population  of  Brattleborough  is  about  5,000. 

Grafton,  chartered  to  Jonathan  Whitney  and  others, 
April  8,  1754,  as  Tomlinson,  was  the  last  town  granted 
by  Gov.  Wentworth  prior  to  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Its  present  name  was  adopted  Oct.  31,  1791.  In  1768 
a  Mr.  Hinkle}'  and  others  began  the  settlement  of  the 
town  on  the  brook  that  has  taken  his  name,  but  soon 
abandoned  their  improvements.  In  the  spring  of  1780, 
Amos  Fisher,  Samuel  Spring,  Benjamin  Leatherbee  and 
Edward  Putnam,  from  Winchester,  Mass.,  made  a  per- 
manent settlement.  A  Congregational  church  was  or- 
ganized June  28,  1785,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hall  set- 
tled Nov.  7,  1788.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1792. 

There  is  a  large  quarrj-  of  soapstone  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  town,  extending  into  Athens.  These 
quarries  were  opened  about  1822,  and  have  been  worked 
with  little  or  no  interruption  to  the  present.  The  village 
is  well  located,  and  built  in  a  neat  ^-et  substantial  man- 
ner, and  for  many  years  was  the  seat  of  a  successful 
woollen  manufactorj',  now  idle. 

The  population  is  1,008. 

Guilford  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth  Api-il  2, 
1754.  Jonathan  and  Elisha  Hunt  made  the  first  clearing 
in  1758.  Micali  Rice's  family  arrived  in  town  in  Septem- 
ber, 1761,  and  were  soon  followed  by  John  Barney  and 
others.  From  the  beginning  the  town  was  a  little  inde- 
pendent republic,  governing  itself  b}'  an  annual  election 
of  officers  under  the  rules  of  the  proprietors  until  1772, 
when  at  a  meeting  held  May  19,  the  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  New  York,  having  a  majority,  declared  the  town 
to  be  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  Y.,  and  organized  it 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  that  Province.  In  1776,  the 
Whigs  and  New  State  men  com))ined,  and  outvoted  tlie 
Yoriicrs  and  Tories,  and  resolved  that  no  man  sliould 
vote  who  was  not  qualified  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  tiuis  exchided  all  Tories 
from  the  polls.  They  also  voted  to  raise  nine  soldiers 
for  tlie  Continental  army  and  give  them  a  bount}'  of  £4 
Ba}-  money.  In  1777,  they  voted  that  no  person  siiould 
vote  who  was  not  [)OSsessed  of  £10  real  or  personal 
estate. 

In  1778,  the  power  of  the  parties  changed,  and  the 
next  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  defend  tiie  town 
against  tlx;  iireteniled  State  of  Vermont,  and  another  to 
hold  the  town  powder,  lead  and  otlier  public  stores.  Hav- 
ing obtaincfl  the  power,  the  Yorkers  exchide(l  the  New 
State  men  Ironi  the  polls  b}'  force.    Whereiii)on  the  \'er- 
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nionters  organized  a  government  of  their  own  and  elected 
the  necessary  town  ofBcers,  who,  backed  by  the  laws  and 
powers  of  the  new  State,  proceeded  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  enforce  the  laws  of  Vermont,  and,  as  has  already' 
appeared  in  the  histor}'  of  the  county-,  many  and  bitter 
were  the  conflicts  during  the  six  3'ears  reign  of  anarch)' 
that  followed.  Tradition  says  that  both  parties  held  reg- 
ular meetings  in  secret  throughout  this  stormy  period, 
and  that  the  Yorkers,  although  in  possession  of  the  town 
books,  dared  not  enter  any  records  therein,  lest  they 
might  be  stolen,  as  in  fact  the  records  of  both  parties 
finally  were,  and  buried  together  in  the  pound,  where 
they  were  totally  mined.  Chief  among  the  New  State 
men  was  Benj.  Carpenter,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 
State  Convention  at  Dorset  in  1776,  and  man}'  times  did 
he  march  alone  through  the  woods  to  attend  the  legisla- 
ture at  Bennington.  Carpenter's  efforts  for  the  freedom 
of  Vermont  were  full}'  seconded  b}'  the  Hon.  John  Shep- 
ardson,  who  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  Cumberland 
County  b}'  the  New  State  authorities  in  1778. 

Since  1790,  the  historj^  of  Guilford  has  been  of  that 
quiet,  uneventful  character  common  to  all  rural  towns. 

The  Rev.  "Wilbur  Fisk,  president  for  a  time  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  a  native 
of  this  town. 

Population,  1,277. 

Halifax  was  chartered  b}'  Gov.  Wentworth  Maj-  11, 
1750.  It  was  the  first  town  covered  by  a  roj'al  grant 
within  the  present  limits  of  Windham  County.  The  first 
settler  was  Abner  Rice,  from  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
who  commenced  his  clearing  in  17G1,  and  in  17G3  he  was 
joined  by  others  from  Pelham  and  Colrain.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  town  was  organized  about  1770.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1778,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Goodall  was  settled  in  1781.  The  next  j^ear  the 
meeting-house  was  built.  The  church  now  lives  onl}'  in 
memory.  Halifax  is  ehieflj'  an  agricultural  town,  and 
well  adapted  to  grazing.    Population,  1,029. 

Jamaica. — The  first  attempt  at  claiming  the  land  in 
this  town  was  on  tlie  17th  of  June,  1775,  on  the  river  in 
the  easterlj'  part  of  the  town  hy  Caleb  and  Silas  Hay- 
ward,  sons  of  William  Hayward  of  Townshend.  They 
settled  there  near  each  other  within  a  few  3'ears  after, 
probaljly  about  1777. 

Benjamin  Hayward,  a  distant  relative,  came  from  Men- 
don,  Mass.,  with  several  sons,  a  year  or  two  later,  and 
settled  in  tlie  same  neigliborliood. 

Tiie  town  was  cliartered  Nov.  7,  1780,  and  was  organ- 
ized Sept.  3,  1781.  A  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  were 
erected  on  the  Wardshorough  brancli  of  West  River, 
I  near  its  uioutii,  liy  Peter  Ilazelton  in  1782  or  1783.  The 


Congregationalist  church  was  organized  in  1791.  A 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  160G,  and  Elder  Simeon 
Coombs  was  the  first  settled  minister. 

The  town  has  two  banks,  and  a  population  of  1,223. 

Londonderry  was  granted  b}'  New  York  as  th6  town 
of  Kent,  Feb.  20,  1770.  In  1774,  James  Rogers,  S. 
Thompson  and  James  Patterson,  of  Londonderry-,  N.  H., 
commenced  the  settlement.  Rogers  was  a  firm  partisan 
of  New  York,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  left  the  territory.  The  town,  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  proprietor,  was  confiscated  in  1778.  April 
20,  1780,  it  was  rechartered  to  Edward  Aiken.  In  1795 
and  1797  James  Rogers,  Jr.,  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
return  to  him  the  original  title  to  the  .unsold  land  in  town. 
His  praj'er  was  favorably'  considered  and  the  title  con- 
firmed. A  Congregational  society  was  organized  at  what 
is  now  called  North  Derry,  and  a  meeting-house  erected 
in  1813. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  1,252. 

Newfane. — The  original  charter  of  the  town  was 
issued  under  the  name  of  Fane  by  Gov.  Wentworth, 
June  19,  1753.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  honored 
English  family  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  township 
finally  became  the  property  of  Luke  Knowlton  and  John 
Taj'lor  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  from  them  all 
titles  are  derived.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was  com- 
menced in  Maj',  17G6,  1)3' Jonathan  Park  and  Nathaniel 
Stedman,  who  were  followed  in  the  summer  by  a  Mr. 
Dy'er.  Stedman  and  Park  made  their  first  clearing  on 
the  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  the  spring  of 
17G8,  Park  established  himself  on  the  present  site  of 
Faj'etteville,  and  erected  the  first  framed  house  in  town. 
In  Maj',  1774,  the  town  was  organized.  June  30th  the 
church  was  organized  and  the  Rev.  Ilezekiah  Taylor  set- 
tled as  pastor.  He  remained  until  1811.  In  1792  the 
town  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  was  finished 
in  1800. 

The  Windham  Count}'  Grammar  School,  incorporated 
iu  1801,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  15  j^ears,  but  it 
was  allowed  to  pass  awa}'.  Faj'ctteville  and  Williams- 
ville  have  grown  up  since  1825.  The  latter  has  a  good 
water-power  and  several  mills.  Fayetteville  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  villages  in  the  State, 
and  is  quite  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

The  population  of  Newfane  is  1,113. 

Putney.  —  The  settlement  of  this  town  was  begun 
about  1744,  by  William^  Phipps,  David  Rugg,  Robert 
Baker,  N.  Howe,  and  several  others,  who  built  Fort  Hill 
near  the  centre  of  the  great  meadow.  During  the  Cape 
Breton  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  im- 
provements, and  all  is  then  a  blank  until  1754,  when 
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John  Perry,  Philip  Alexander  and  Michael  Gilson  ar- 
rived and  established  themselves  npon  the  site  of  their 
predecessors.  The  following  year  others  carae,  and  they 
erected  a  large  fort  of  hewn  pine  logs  in  tlie  south-cast 
part  of  the  meadow.  The  first  religious  services  held  in 
town  were  conducted  within  the  walls  of  this  fort,  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  a  formei  chaplain  of  Fort 
Dummer.  The  settlement  of  what  is  now  called  Putne}' 
Street  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  17G4,  by  Joshua  Par- 
ker, who  drove  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  and  moved  his 
family  into  town  in  17G5.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  19  families  in  town.  For  several  j'ears  reli- 
gious services  were  conducted  b}'  IMr.  Parker  at  his 
house,  or  the  barn  of  James  Cummings.  The  Hon. 
Noah  Sabin  arrived  in  the  spring  of  17CS,  and  erected  the 
first  framed  house,  and  soon  after,  Moses  Johnson  built 
the  first  two-story  house,  which  is  still  in  use.  The 
town  was  organized  May  8,  1770. 

Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue  was  installed  pastor  of  the  first 
church  Oct.  17,  1776,  and  remained  until  his  death  in 
1797. 

In  1770  Peter  "^'ilson  opened  a  store,  around  which 
as  a  centre  a  thriving  village  has  grown  up,  containing 
one  of  the  finest  town  halls  in  the  county. 

i     The  population  of  the  town  is  1,1  G7. 

I     RoCKiNGHASi.  —  In  the  early  days  this  territor}'  was 

'  known  as  Goldenstown.  It  was  chartered  by  Gov. 
Wentworth  under  its  present  title  Dec.  28,  1752.  The 
settlemci'.t  was  commenced  in  17.53,  by  Moses  Wright, 
Joel  Bigelow  and  Simeon  Knight.  It  was  organized  as 
a  town  aliout  17G0.  The  early  settlers  devoted  them- 
selves principallj-  to  fishing,  taking  immense  quantities 
of  salmon  and  shad  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Great  Falls." 
About  1770  the  Congregational  church  was  organized, 

!  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  settled  Oct.  27,  177.3,  who 

j  remained  36  years.  The  Congregational  church  was  or- 
ganized at  Bellows  Falls  in  18.";0,  and  the  Episcopalians 
and  Methodists  have  flourishing  societies  in  this  village. 

j  In  the  interests  of  education,  Charles  Jones,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  native  of  the  town,  proposed  some 

!  time  since  to  furnish  810,000  toward  the  substantial  en- 
dowment of  a  good  academy  at  Saxton's  River,  a  flour- 
ishing village  wilhin  the  limits  of  Rockingham.  This, 
through  tlie  wisdom  and  munificence  of  J.  A.  Farns- 
worth,  aided  b}-  the  earnest  labors  of  the  Rev  W.  N. 
Wilbur,  has  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Vermont  Acad- 
em}'  at  Saxton's  River,  with  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  of  8100,000,  the  suliscriptions  to  which  were  com- 

'  pleted  in  1873.  The  ^nllage  derives  ita  name  from  a  Mr. 
Saxton,  who,  tradition  says,  settled  hero  about  1790, 

I  and  was  drowned  in  the  river.    The  water  jjowcr  here 


was  earlv  improved  by  the  building  of  a  mill,  and  about 
1820  a  Mr.  Bucklin  started  a  woollen  factory  and  estab- 
lished a  business  that  has  continued  to  the  present. 

In  the  early  records,  the  celebrated  falls  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  this  town  are  called  the  "  Great  Falls." 
But  a  later  civilization  h:is  very  appropriately  named 
them  in  honor  of  Col.  Bellows,  one  of  the  leading  pio- 
neers in  settling  the  country  around  them.  The  fall  is 
made  up  of  several  descents  and  rapids,  dropping  42 
feet  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile.  Various  facts  that  we 
have  gathered  point  to  1790  as  near  the  time  when  busi- 
ness began  to  take  shape  and  form  at  this  place.  The 
first  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  this  point  b}- 
Enoch  Hale,  in  1785,  its  length  being  3G5  feet.  In 
1791,  the  Bellows  Falls  Canal  Compan}'  was  chartered, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  canal  around  the  falls,  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  on  the  river.  This 
company  employed  a  INIr.  Sanderson  to  build  a  dam 
across  the  river,  and  opened  their  canal  for  the  passage 
of  the  first  boat  in  April,  1779. 

About  1810,  William  Blake  established  the  first  paper- 
mill,  and  in  1816  Thomas  G.  Fessenden  founded  the  first 
newspaper,  the  "Bellows  Falls  Intelligencer."  Tlie  "Ver- 
mont Chronicle"  was  started  here  in  April,  1826,  by  E. 
C.  Tracy,  and  the  "Vermont  Intelligencer"  by  B.  G. 
Cook,  in  January,  1835..  The  "  Bellows  Falls  Gazette  " 
was  begun  b}'  John  W.  Moore,  in  1837.  William  Mack 
established  the  "Republican  Standard,"  which  was 
changed  to  the  "Bellows  Falls  Argus"  by  Hiram  At- 
kins, about  1854.  The  "Bellows  Falls  Times"  was 
founded  b}-  its  present  editor,  A.  N.  Swain,  in  1856. 

The  Vermont  Valley  Railroad  was  completed  in  1851, 
and  thus  ended  the  value  of  the  Canal  Compan3-'s  jDrop- 
erty  until  1869,  when  William  Russell  obtained  a  con- 
trolling interest,  and  began  the  erection  of  pulp  mills. 
The  place  has  since  become  one  of  the  largest  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  points  in  New  England. 

Population  of  the  town,  2,854. 

TowNsiiEXD  was  chai'tered  by  Gov.  Wentwortli,  June 
20,  1753,  and  the  settlement  commenced  in  1761,  by 
Joseph  Tyler  and  John  Hazeltinc.  The  original  town 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1771.  A  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized,  and  the  R(iv.  Nicholas 
Dudley  ordained,  June  26,  1777.  In  1790,  a  new  meet- 
ing-house was  built,  around  M-hioli  the  village  of  East 
Townshcnd  has  grown  up.  In  1850,  a  Congregational 
society  was  organized  at  West  Townshcnd.  Tlie  Bap- 
tists also  have  a  society  in  town.  In  1835,  a  seminary 
was  established  here,  and  the  school  has  ever  remained 
a  firm  and  enduring  institution  of  learning. 

The  inliabitaiits  of  this  town,  under  tlie  lead  of  Col. 
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Hazeltine  and  Samuel  Fletcher,  took  an  earnest  and 
active  part  in  the  Revolutionar}'  war,  and  the  New  State 
movement.  The  news  from  Lexington  brought  six  mus- 
kets to  the  shoulders  of  six  good  men.  who,  with  young 
Fletcher,  marcliod  to  the  front,  and  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  served  under  Gen.  Washington  at  Roxburj*. 
Fletcher  was  subsequently  captain  of  a  company  of 
minute-men,  and  served  with  credit  in  an  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga  in  1777.  During  the  late  war,  the  town 
furnished  120  soldiers  for  the  national  army, 
j     Population,  1.171. 

I  -Westmixster  was  originally  granted  hy  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  Nov.  19,  1736,  to  Joseph  Tis- 
dale  of  Taunton  and  his  associates.  The  second  char- 
ter was  issued  hy  Gov.  Wentworth  to  Josiah  Willard, 
Nov.  9,  1752,  under  the  name  of  Westminster,  and  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  its  terms,  the  proprietors  obtained  a 
third  charter,  June  11,  1760. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  to  settle  this  town  as 
early  as  17.38,  b}'  one  Richard  Ellis  and  son,  and  some 
actual  progress  was  made.  A  later  attempt  was  made 
b}'  John  Barnev,  in  1749.  On  account  of  various  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  however,  these  enterprises 
were  successive!}*  abandoned.  It  was  not  until  Feb.  4, 
17G1,  that  a  proprietors'  meeting  was  held  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  steps  taken  to  apportion  the  land  among  the 
proprietors.  At  a  meeting  held  May  6,  several  lots  were 
awarded  to  Col.  Josiah  Willard,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  building  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  Such  were  the  deter- 
mined and  earnest  efforts  of  the  proprietors  in  this  in- 
stance to  maintain  their  charter  rights,  that  hy  the  close 
of  1766  fifty  families  were  settled  in  town.  In  1767,  a 
Congregational  church  was  organized.  Three  j-ears 
after,  a  meeting-house  was  built. 

In  Januaiy,  1771,  this  was  the  most  populous  town 
in  Cumberland  County,  and  in  May,  1772,  it  became  the 
sliire  town.  Soon  after,  a  building  of  hewn  logs  for  a 
court-house  and  jail  was  erected.  Early  in  the  summer 
I  of  1778,  Judah  P.  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green  estab- 
lished here  the  first  printing-office  in  Vermont,  and  in 
October  were  appointed  State  printers.  In  Fcbruar}', 
1781,  they  issued  the  "  Green  INIountain  Post-Bo}^,"  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Vermont.  L'pon  the  estab- 
lishment of  Vermont  authority,  and  the  removal  of  the 
public  buildings  to  Newfane,  tlic  town  lost  its  political 
importance,  and  has  since  become  one  of  our  most  flour- 
isiiing  and  wealthy  agricultural  communities. 

Population,  1,238. 

WiiiTiXGiiAM. — It  is  supposed  that  the  settlement  of 
this  town  Mas  commenced  al)out  1770,  by  a  Mr.  Bratlin, 
in  llie  north-west  ])art  of  the  town  on  the  Deerfield  River. 


Tradition  says  that  Mr.  Singleton  Williams  arrived  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  town  about  the  same  time. 
The  smoke  of  the  latter's  cabin  was  discovered  bj-  Brat- 
lin while  journej'ing  to  Colrain  to  mill,  and  proceeding 
in  the  line  of  this  sign  of  humanity  he  soon  found  a 
neighlior. 

Mr.  Bratlin  found  Sawetaga,  a  lone  Indian,  living 
upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  that  now  bears  his  name  , 
but  as  the  whites  crowded  upon  his  hunting-ground,  he 
took  to  his  canoe  and  floated  down  the  Deerfield  River, 
never  to  return.  Many  Indian  relics,  such  as  arrow- 
heads, hatchets,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  This  sheet  of  water  is  estimated  to  cover  500 
acres,  and  has  upon  its  surface  a  body  of  floating  land 
containing  about  100  acres,  that  rises  and  falls  with  the 
water.  The  descent  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  vol- 
ume of  water  give  one  of  the  best  water-powers  in  the 
countj'.  It  is  said  that  the  town  was  organized  March 
23,  1780.  The  first  meeting-house  was  completed  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  in  1798,  and  is  now  used  as  a  town 
house.  There  are  three  societies  that  sustain  preaching. 
The  business  has  deserted  the  old  town  on  the  hill  and 
centered  at  the  thriving  village  of  Jaeksonsville,  in 
the  east,  and  Sawetaga  at  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  hill  just  south  of  this  village  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  well,  apple-trees  and  foundations  of  the  house  of 
John  Young,  the  father  of  the  renowned  Brighara,  who 
removed  to  western  New  York  when  the  prophet  was 
two  years  old.  Ex-Maj'or  Jilson  of  Worcester  is  one  of 
the  honored  sons  of  the  town,  and  a  grandson  of  the 
original  pioneer,  Singleton  Williams.    Population,  1,263. 

Wilmington  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Wentworth  to 
Phineas  Lj'man  and  others  April  29,  1751.  The  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  as 
in  other  towns  in  the  county,  prevented  a  full  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  charter.  June  17,  1763,  Went- 
worth issued  a  new  charter  under  the  title  of  Draper,  to 
other  parties.  A  serious  contest  arose  between  the  old 
and  new  proprietors  for  the  possession  of  the  town. 
Record  and  tradition  clearly  indicate  that  the  former, 
and  those  holding  under  them,  were  the  first  actual 
settlers  ;  and  their  charter  seems  to  have  been  finally 
confirmed  hy  the  legislature  of  Vermont.  First  among 
these  we  find  the  name  of  Marks,  who  built  his  cabin  in 
the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  River,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  March  2,  1775. 

In  1 780  the  Congregational  church  was  organized.  A 
Mr.  Chapin  had  previously  preached  to  the  societj*. 

In  1777  there  were  about  30  families  in  town,  and 
when  the  flying  horseman  heralded  the  approach  of  Col. 
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Baum  toward  Benningrton.  Col.  TVilliani  Williams  and 
bis  men  shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched  to  the 
front  in  season  to  join  in  that  memorable  battle.  As 
early  as  1781  Adnah  Bangs  kept  an  inn,  and  Roger 
Birchard,  grandfather  of  President  Hayes,  is  said  to 
have  opened  the  first  store. 

It  is  about  40  years  since  public  attention  was  turned 
toward  lajing  the  foundations  of  the  present  thriving 
village,  now  the  third  or  fourth  in  size  in  the  county.  It 
has  a  good  water-power  and  lumber  trade,  and  a  savings 
bank. 

The  town  is  one  of  the  finest  grazing  tracts  in  the 
county,  and  its  agricultural  fairs  have  become  justly  cele- 
brated for  their  exhibitions  of  stock.    Population,  1,246. 

DcsniERSTOX,  named  in  honor  of  the  senior  proprietor, 
Gov.  Dummer  of  Massachusetts,  was  settled  about  the 
year  1754.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  March  4, 
1771.  In  the  old  church-yard  in  this  place  we  find  the 
name  of  Capt.  John  Wymau,  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  party  who  destroj-ed  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor  in  1773.  The  population  of  Dummers- 
ton  is  91G. 

Vernon,  originally  called  Hinsdale,  was  probablj' 
settled  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Dummer 
by  parties  from  Northampton  and  Northfield,  Mass., 
who  erected  forts  Bridgman  and  Sartwell,  the  latter 


standing  as  late  as  1840.  The  town  was  organized 
before  the  Revolution.    Population,  764. 

Wardsborough  was  settled  in  1780,  and  organized  as 
a  town  March  14,  1786.  The  present  town,  comprising 
the  northern  part  of  old  Wardsborough,  was  organized 
in  1810.  Lumbering  and  agriculture  are  the  principal 
interests.    Population,  866.  | 

Marlborough,  settled  iu  1763  b}-  Abel  Stockwell 
from  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Capt.  Francis  Whita- 
more  *  from  Middletown,  Conn.,  held  its  first  town  meet- 
ing Maj'  8,  1776.    Present  population,  665. 

Dover  was  a  part  of  Wardsborough  until  1810. 
Population,  635. 

Windham  was  incorporated  Oct.  22,  1795,  and  was 
organized  soon  after.    Population,  544. 

Athens,  settled  in  1780,  and  organized  March  4,  1781, 
was  in  early  days  the  scene  of  several  Indian  alarms. 
Population,  295. 

Stratton,  organized  March  31,  1788,  is  a  mountain 
town  with  a  population  of  294.  During  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1840  the  "Log  Cabin  Convention" 
was  held  here  and  addressed  by  Daniel  Webster. 

Brookline  was  set  off  from  Putney  and  Athens  in 
1794  and  organized  in  March,  1795.    Population,  203. 

Somerset,  the  smallest  town  in  the  county,  was  organ- 
ized Nov.  19,  1792.    Population,  80.  ! 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  GRAVES,  ESQ. 


Long  years  had  passed  since  the  titled  Frenchman 
who  gave  his  name  to  Lake  Champlain  first  saw,  in  1609, 
tlie  land  which  he  never  visited,  and  of  which  Windsor 
Count}'  fonns  a  part, — a  land  of  luxuriant  Arrests  unsur- 
passed in  density,  where  the  white-i)ine  and  the  sugar- 
maple  find  their  most  congenial  soil,  in  the  native  home 
of  the  evergreen  spruce  and  fir.  which  first  suggested  tlie 
name  of  Verd  Mont. 

Of  the  14  counties  in  this  Green  Mountain  State, 
Windsor  and  Windham,  in  the  south-(;asteni  part,  occupy 

•  Tlfe  wife  of  Capt.  Whitamore,  a  woman  of  remarkable  fortitude  and 
of  vigorous  constitution,  was  nurse,  physician  and  midwife  of  all  the 
country  round.  She  assisted  at  two  thousand  births  without  losing  a 
patient. 

+  The  records  shoAv  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  "Grants"  were  not  i 


to-da}'  nearl}'  the  same  territor}-  that  under  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  was  known,  —  previous  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  during  a  part  of  the  last  centur}-, — 
])y  the  name  of  Cumberland  Count}".  Tliis  count}'  was 
the  first  established  in  Vermont,  tiien  called  tlie  "New 
Hampshire  Grants,"  f  and  jjrobably  received  its  name 
from  Prince  William,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  in 
1746,  met  with  distinguished  success  in  opposing  the 
rebels  in  Scotland.  I 
But  not  now,  as  then,  are  \'('riii()nt's  river-towns  lior- 

vcry  ol)edient  sulyocts  to  those  New  Yorkers  who  volunteered  to  rule 
over  tliem.  Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Pliiladelpliiii, 
July  1,  1776,  the  Green  Mountain  Hoys  concluded  not  to  remain  lonirrr 
under  the  riilt;  of  any  earthly  government  or  nation,  except  their  own, 
i  and,  in  1791,  Vermont  l>ecaniu  a  sovereign  State.  —  lieming. 
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dered  with  dense  forests  of  noble  pines,  destined  for 
]  His  Majesty's  navj- !  Nor  do  Capt.  John  Burk's,  or 
Maj.  Rogers's  rangers,  —  fit  bodies  of  troops  to  rival  the 
resolute  Indian. — roam  now  as  then,  scouring  the  woods 
,  for  scalps  ;  watching  on  mountain-tops  for  the  smoke  of 
Indian  camp-fires ;  fighting  the  savage  with  a  system 
of  finesse  not  inferior  to  his  own  cunning  Indian  artifice  ; 
unsuri)assed  as  marksmen  ;  and,  as  waniors,  a  foe  whom 
the  eneni}-  might  hate,  but  could  not  despise. 

Loaded  with  provisions  for  a  month's  march  ;  carrjing 
an  excessively  heavj'  musket,  with  correspondent  ammu- 
nition ;  and  bearing  the  burden  of  a  porter  to  do  the 
dut}'  of  a  soldier,  these  rangers  sought  the  Indian  trail 
over  jagged  hills  and  steep  mountains,  across  foaming 
rivers  and  gi'avellj'-bedded  brooks.  Alert  to  prevent 
surprise  at  night,  in  summer  the  ground  suflSced  for  a  bed, 
and  the  clear  sk}'  or  the  outspreading  branches  of  some 
giant  oak  for  a  canop}' ;  in  winter,  at  the  close  of  a 
wear}^  march  performed  on  snow-shoes,  a  few  gathered 
twigs  pointed  the  couch  made  hard  b}'  necessitj^  and 
a  rude  hut  served  as  a  miserable  shelter  for  the  in- 
clemencj'  of  the  weather.  Were  the  night  very  dark  and 
cold,  and  no  fear  of  discovery  entertained,  gathered 
.  around  the  blazing  brush-heap  they  enjo3'ed  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  watching  the  towering  of  its  bright,  forked 
flame,  relieved  by  the  dark  background  of  the  black 
forest ;  or,  encircling  it  in  slumber,  dreamed  that  their 
heads  were  in  Greenland,  and  their  feet  in  Vesuvius  ! 

In  sickness  the  canteen,  or  what  herbs  the  forest 
afforded,  furnished  all  medicine  needed  till  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object,  —  a  string  of  scalps  or  a  retinue  of 
captives.  Some  of  them  had  borne  for  manj'  years  the 
barbarities  of  the  Indian,  and  were  determined  to  hunt 
him  like  a  beast  in  his  own  native  woods.  Not  a  few 
had  seen  father  and  mother  tomahawked  and  scalped 
before  their  A^ery  ej-es  ;  and  some,  after  spending  their 
youth  as  captives  in  the  wigwam,  had  returned,  bringing 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  modes  of  warfare, 
and  a  burning  desire  to  exert  that  knowledge  for  the 
destruction  of  tlieir  teachers.  Great  were  the  dangers 
they  encountered,  arduous  the  labor  they  performed, 

•  Hall's  Hist,  of  Eastern  Vermont,  pp.  1-73.  Reminiscences  of  the 
French  War,  Concord,  1831 ;  pp.  4,  5.  "  Rules  for  Rang^ing  Service," 
in  the  Journals  of  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  London,  1765;  pp.  60-70. 
Hoyt's  Iiidinn  War.s  pp.  266-268. 

t  In  the  "  MenKjir  of  Gen.  Stark,"  Concord,  1831,  p.  180,  it  is  said  that 
in  the  s-pring  of  the  year  1709,  Capt.  John  Stark  "  was  employed  with 
two  hundred  rangers  in  cutting  a  road  from  Ticonderoga  to  Charles- 
town,  N.H." 

X  Iti  176.5,  the  father  of  a  family,  —  a  mechanic  by  trade, —  was  absent 
the  whole  winter  in  tlie  older  settlements,  eaniiiig  something  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household.  During  the  short,  unpleasant  days,  and  long, 
cheerless  nights  of  this  dreary  season,  the  wife  left  at  home  saw  no  human 


eminent  the  service  they  rendered,  and  j'et  the  ranger 
has  seldom  been  mentioned  but  with  stigma,  and  his 
occupation  rarety  named  but  with  scorn  and  abuse.* 

Although  the  ranging  service  brought  not  the  honor 
acquired  in  a  regular  or  provincial  corps,  it  was  in  this 
service,  —  so  instructive  in  the  details  and  minutife  of 
Indian  warfare,  —  that  the  mind  of  John  Stark  received 
its  lessons  of  brave  soldierj'  and  heroic  daring,  and  his 
arm  gained  that  strength  which,  during  the  Revolution, 
was  so  manfull}'  exerted  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country  on  the  field  of  Bennington,  f 

But  all  this  has  passed  away,  and  with  it,  many  heart- 
rending experiences  of  the  suflTerings  of  these  frontier 
settlers,!  who,  defj-ing  the  perils  of  border-life,  not  onlj' 
encountered  hardships,  but  met  them  manfully.  Seeking 
a  home  in  the  silent  wilderness,  where  thej'  were  soon  to 
found  a  State ;  accustomed  to  hard  labor  and  spare 
meals,  they  toiled  nobly  on,  through  hunger  and  thirst 
and  famine,  and  the  desolations  of  disease,  quietly  pur- 
suing their  way  with  untiring  industry  ;  with  a  zeal  not 
to  be  quenched  ;  and  with  motives  onl}'  less  lofty  than 
those  which  animated  the  handful  of  adventurers  who 
braved  the  winter's  storm  on  the  ice-clad  rock  of  Plym- 
outh. Who  can  tell  how  manj'  a  brave  spirit,  —  of 
courageous  man  or  heroic  woman,  —  toiling  on  through 
want  and  sickness,  neglected  and  forgotten,  inay  have 
suffered  and  died  alone,  wasting  away  like  a  name  in  the 
sand  ! 

Working  early  and  late  to  win  a  field  from  the, forest 
by  long -continued  toil,  a  strange  settler  is  seen  from  a 
distant  hill-top  pursuing  his  toilsome  task,  —  miles  from 
any  human  habitation.  All  at  once  he  is  missing !  A 
few  daj's  later  he  is  found  dead  from  disease,  in  his 
lowly  cabin.  Such  cases  are  recorded  in  the  histor}' 
of  Windsor  County.  How  man}'  may  have  lingered  and 
died  alone,  amid  the  rude  snows  of  winter,  in  the  gloom 
and  savage  wildness  of  the  forest,  "unkneUed"  save  by 
the  snarling  wolf, — their  only  requiem  the  swaj'ing  of  the 
forest-boughs  moved  by  the  moaning  wind. 

Even  thus — it  is  said — men  and  women  die  daily  in 
crowded  cities,  whSre  their  names  passing  away  from 

being  but  her  little  daughter.  Her  hands  were  not  employed  in  per- 
forming simply  the  lighter  duties  of  the  household,  but,  to  supply  her  fire 
with  fuel,  she  felled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  twigs  which  the 
Iwanchcs  afforded  she  supported  her  little  stock  of  cattle.  She  procured 
water  for  them,  and  for  herself  and  daughter,  by  melting  snow,  —  it  be- 
ing easier  than  to  seek  for  springs  through  the  deep  drifts.  In  this  way 
she  spent  the  winter,  and  although  her  sufferings  were  occasionally 
severe,  yet  constant  employment  left  her  little  time  for  unavailing  com- 
plaint. She  was  an  excellent  nurse  and  midv.-ife, — on  one  occasion  trav- 
elling in  the  night  six  miles  through  the  woods,  upon  snow-shoes,  keep- 
ing the  i)ath  by  the  assistance  of  lilazed  trees.  She  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years. 
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record  and  recollection,  are  never  known !  But,  alas, 
for  death  in  the  desert — bej'ond  the  sound  of  human 
voice,  save  its  own  echoes,  that  make  the  solitude  more 
lonely ;  and  where,  beside  the  rush  of  waters  and  the 
sighing  wind,  no  sound  startles  the  ear  but  the  rustling 
of  the  squirrel,  the  flitting  of  a  bird,  or  the  deer's  quick, 
crackling  tread  !  No  more  planting,  sowing  and  reap- 
ing his  scantj"  harvest !  No  more  struggling  with  the 
ban-en  luxuriance  of  nature !  No  more  rising  in  the 
cold,  dark,  snowy  winter  mornings  to  his  hopeless  task 
of  taming  the  forest,  where  he  laid  him  down  to  rest  in 
that  dreamless  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  ! 

The  romantic  story  of  Pocahontas  may  enliven  the 
early  history  of  Virginia,  but  the  lonely  death  of  the 
northern  frontier  settler  forms  a  sad  recital  in  the  annals 
of  the  early  chronicles  of  New  England. 

Although  early  visited  and  explored,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  Windsor  County  was  settled  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Nearly  50  miles  long  and  30  wide, 
this  magnificent  domain,  with  its  peculiarly  rich  soil  and 
agreeably  uneven  surface,  covers  900  square  miles  of  fer- 
tile land,  having  a  range  of  slate  passing  through  the 
western  portion,  where  several  quarries  of  excellent  soap- 
stone  have  been  opened,  more  especially  in  Plymouth, 
Bridgewater,  and  Bethel.  In  the  south  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  granite  ;  and  in  Plymouth,  primitive  lime- 
stone, which  is  extensively  manufactured  into  lime. 
Garnets  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  which 
was  incorporated  in  Februar}',  1781. 

Lying  southerly  to  the  sun,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Green  Mountains  —  between  them  and  the  Connecticut — 
whose  stream  winds  its  way  through  long  reaches  of  rich 
meadow  and  distant  mountain  scenerj', —  charming  the  eye 
alike  with  placid  and  with  rapid  waters,  and  separating 
"Windsor  from  the  counties  of  Grafton  and  Cheshire,  in 
New  Hampshire,  —  Orange  County  bounds  it  on  the  north, 
Windham  Count}'  on  the  south,  and  Rutland  County  on 
the  west.  The  White  River  runs  across  its  northern  part, 
Quechee  River  through  its  centre,  and  the  Black  River 
through  the  south,  where  some  head  branches  of  West 
and  Williams  rivers  take  their  rise.    Of  the  many  plcas- 

•  This  town  also  has  its  Bloody  Brook,  fulling  into  the  Connecticut, 
just  below  the  htndge  Iciidinfj  from  Dartmouth  College.  The  stream  de- 
rives its  name  from  u  bloody  battle  fought  here  during  the  French  war. 
Stone  pots,  arrows  and  human  bones  are  frequently  found  in  the  Indian 
burying-ground  in  this  place. 

Capt.  Partridge's  "American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Acad- 
emy," was  established  here  in  1820,  with  pupils  or  ciidets  from  nearly 
all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Subsequently,  tlic  principal  part  of  the 
school  was  removed  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  but  was  at  length  restored 
to  Norwich  (a  small  school  having  meantime  kept  possession  of  the 
building),  under  tlie  name  of  Norwich  University,  by  the  act  of  Nov. 
6,  1834,  with  the  insignia* of  a  regular  college,  although  no  definite  term 


ant  villages  in  this  county,  perhaps  the  most  important 
are  Royalton,  Norwich,  Windsor  and  Woodstock, — the 
latter  near  its  centre,  and  the  seat  of  justice. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  Indians  now  remain  ;  yet,  as 
late  as  1840,  in  several  of  the  towns  bordering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  stone  mortars  and  pestles, 
white  flint  stones,  heads  of  arrows,  tomahawks,  and 
bones  buried  in  the  sitting  posture  peculiar  to  the  Indians, 
were  occasionally  found.  Man}'  3  ears  ago,  large  tracts 
of  burned  ground  and  ashes, — marks  of  long  residence 
in  old  and  extensive  settlements — were  discovered.  The 
Iroquois,  whose  hunting-grounds  were  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  seldom  wandered  to  this  part  of  the  State  ; 
but  there  are  man}'  indications  that  the  aborigines  had  a 
home  here  for  centuries, — before  America  had  been  lifted 
above  the  mystery  of  the  great  Western  Ocean. 

The  first  town  granted  by  New  Hampshire  east  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  after  the  close  of  the  French  war,  was 
Hartford,  incorporated  July  4,  1761.  In  the  summer  of 
17C4,  Elijah,  Solomon  and  Benajah  Strong  emigrated 
with  their  families  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  made  the 
first  permanent  settlement.  They  were  followed  during 
the  next  year  by  12  other  families,  and  in  17G8  a  town 
government  was  regularly  organized.  The  first  child 
born  in  "town  was  Roger,  son  of  Ebenezer  Gillett,  in 
1767.  On  the  same  day  and  date,  July  4,  1761,  was 
incorporated  Norwich,*  by  the  name  of  "  NorMhich."t 
During  the  two  following  years,  Jacob  Fenton,  Ebenezer 
Smith  and  John  Slafter,  from  Mansfield,  Conn.,  built  a 
camp  and  began  improvements.  There  were  at  this 
time,  two  men  in  Hanover,  and  a  small  settlement  in 
Lebanon,  both  towns  lying  opposite  in  New  Hampshire. 
Smith  and  Slafter  left  Fenton  at  the  camp,  while  they 
went  to  Lebanon  to  help  hoe  corn.  Upon  returning  on 
Saturday  evening  they  found  Fenton  dead.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  over  his  grave.  In  1766,  a  saw-mill  j 
was  built  by  the  Burtons,  a  little  west  of  Norwich  Plain.  ! 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1768. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  western  side  of  AVindsor 
County  lies  Plymouth,};  chartered  in  1761,  by  the  name 
of  "Saltasli,"  changed  to  Plymouth  in  17'J7.  The  town- 
was  prescribed  in  which  to  complete  a  course  of  study,  students  being  | 
admitted  to  honors  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination.  This  went  | 
into  operation  in  May,  1835.  It  has  never  been  practically  regarded  as 
among  colleges  of  tlie  first  rank.  Its  first  ])resident  was  Capt.  A  Idea 
Partridge.  His  successors  have  been  Gen.  T.  B.  Kansom,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Cliepultaiiee ;  Gen.  Henry  S.  Wheaton,  aiul  Rev. 
Edward  Bourns,  1).  D. 

t  Kverybody  pronounccul  it  Norwich,  and  the  su|ierllii()US  "  h  "  was 
eventually  droi)pcd  without  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

X  The  largest  of  the  Plymouth  caverns,  situated  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tom,  in  this  town,  was  thoroughly  explored  by  the  late  Prof. 
Zadock  Thompson,  the  historian,  in  July,  1818.    It  contained  seven 
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ship  was  re-granted  b}'  New  York  in  1772,  but  no  settle- 
ments commenced  till  1777,  and  the  town  was  not  or- 
ganized till  ten  j-ears  later.  A  part  of  this  township 
was  set  off  to  Shrewsbury  in  1823. 

One  of  the  richest  farming-towns  in  the  county  is 
Hartland,*  originally  granted  in  1761,  by  the  name  of 
Hertford,  t  Man}-  fine  cattle  roam  over  its  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  and  10,000 
sheep  have  been  often  seen  grazing  in  its  pastures.  The 
rightful  father  of  the  town  was  Timotly  Lull,  who  took 
his  famil}-  from  Dummerston,  —  where  he  had  previously 
been  living. —  50  miles  up  the  Connecticut  River  in  a  log 
canoe,  in  17G3.  He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful 
stream  which  he  called  Lull's  Brook,  —  the  name  by 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  His  nearest  neigh- 
bors were  more  than  20  miles  distant.  Proceeding  up 
the  brook  he  came  to  a  deserted  log-hut,  situated  near 
the  place  now  called  Sumner's  Village.  Here  he  com- 
menced a  settlement,  and  after  acquiring  a  handsome 
property-,  died  at  the  age  of  81.  Timothy  Lull,  Jr.,  was 
the  first  child  born  in  the  town.  J  The  settlers  who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Lull  were  mostlj'  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.    In  1705,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 

rooms,  vaning  from  10  to  30  feet  in  length,  the  roofs  of  which,  when 
discovered,  were  festooned  with  stalactites,  and  the  tioor  witli  stalag- 
mites, which  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away.  The  rocks  of  the 
cavem  are  limestone,  and  it  was  probably  fonned  by  the  removal  of 
earth  from  among  the  rocks  by  water.  This  cave  is  visited  by  large 
numliers  of  persons  during  the  summer  season.  Soapstone  is  found 
here ;  also  considerable  quantities  of  iron-ore  of  a  superior  quality, 
which  is  smelted  and  cast  into  stoves,  at  the  village  called  Tyson  Fur- 
nace. 

*  The  following  singular  incident, — in  all  his  personal  experience  the 
most  peculiar,  and  of  little  interest,  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader, — 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  writer  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
Vermont,  nearly  20  years  ago :  On  a  mission  for  the  soldiers,  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1862,  he  first  set  foot  in 
Windsor  County,  having  left  the  county  of  Sullivan  in  a  neighboring 
State  early  in  the  morning.  The  last  call  he  made  in  New  Ilampshh'c, 
before  crossing  the  Connecticut,  was  one  of  inquiry  at  a  seminary  for 
3'oung  ladies,  where  he  listened  to  a  reading-exercise  of  the  senior 
class, — a  member  of  which  had  recited  in  the  text-book  a  selection  from 
Isaiah  on  the  "Triumph  of  the  Gospel," — the  last  paragraph  com- 
mencing, "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,"  &c.  The  "  perfect "  June 
d2\.y  gradually  wore  away,  and  closed  with  a  gorgeous  sunset,  blazing 
through  the  trees  and  reddening  the  entire  west;  while,  as  the  shadows 
lengthened,  the  prophecy,  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,"  was  con- 
tinually recalled  to  mind,  and  often  repeated  mentally,  with  the  addi- 
tional qucrj',  "  when  "  ?  The  answer  came, — half  an  hour  later, — when, 
on  I'eacliing  Hartland,  enveloped  in  fogs  from  the  river,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  an  eccentric  stranger  (possibly  insane),  in  the  garb  of  a 
professional  man,  of  some  sort,  being  asked,  "  What  town  is  this, 
please  ?  "  pausing  for  a  moment  as  if  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  at 
first  glared  wildly  at  the  speaker,  and  then  with  a  vacant  far-off  gaze, — 
such  as  the  Seer  might  have  assumed  in  addressing  Lochiel, — responded 
somewhat  loftily,  but  with  great  apparent  solemnity, — "  We  shall  com- 
prehend it  when  we  know  how  the  morning  stars  sang  together!" 
Bidding  the  man  "  good-night,"  with  thanks  but  leaving  him  in  pos- 


town  was  30.  The  first  town-meeting  was  held  in  1767. 
The  first  town  clerk  was  William  Sims,  and  the  first 
representative  was  William  Gallup,  in  1778. 

In  the  centre  of  the  uneven  and  mountainous  town- 
ship of  Readings  is  a  church  edifice,  ||  built  in  1816, 
owned  b}^  all  denominations.  Chartered  by  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1761,  and  granted  by  New  York  in  1772,  the 
town  could  boast  of  no  inhabitants  imtil  the  latter  year, 
when  Andrew  Spear  with  his  family  came  here  from 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  were  for  five  or  six  years  the  only 
residents.  In  1778,  John  Weld  came  from  Pomfret, 
Conn.  A  saw-mill  was  built  in  1780,  when  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held,  and  Reading  became  a  thriving 
settlement.  Portions  of  the  town  of  Hancock  were 
annexed  to  Reading  in  1834  and  in  1837. 

The  town  of  Pomfret  —  one  of  whose  proprietors  was 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  —  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1761.  The  first  settlers,  Bartholomew  Durkee, 
with  his  wife  and  five  children  on  foot,  upon  a  snow-shoe 
path,  drawing  their  furniture  on  a  hand-sled,  came  here 
in  1770.  The  first  minister  of  the  town.  Rev.  Elisha 
Hutchinson,  according  to  one  historian,  "  had  some  sin- 
gularities about  him."  %  The  town  organization  of  Pom- 
session  of  the  road,  the  traveller  pushed  on  to  the  first  public-house, 
where  a  cordial  welcome  caused  him  to  forget  the  rebuff  he  had  just 
encountered,  and  where  the  incident  of  the  evening  was  afterwards  satis- 
factorily explained,  as  one  of  the  Ijy  no  means  uncommon  hallucinations 
of  a  gifted  college-bred  man  (then  residing  in  the  neighborhood),  and 
whose  unfortunate  propensity  for  brain-stimulants  had  already  cost  him 
the  loss  of  a  prominent  government  position  abroad.  At  that  time  the 
humble  visitor  to  Vermont  little  dreamed  that  he  would  ever  be  called 
upon  to  describe  any  part  of  the  Green  ISIountain  State ;  although  during 
the  season  he  visited  many  of  the  towns  in  the  leading  counties,  making 
his  home  in  Windsor  till  late  in  the  following  spring.  And  now  the 
philosophy  that  draws  a  moral  from  the  smallest  incidents  in  our  lives, 
at  once  suggests  how  little  we  know  of  the  future,  —  which  is  not  for 
mortal  eyes,  —  or,  what  we  may  do,  or  where  we  may  be  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  twenty  years  hence  !  and  the  thought  of  this  will  sometimes 
recall  the  hour  and  the  man,  with  his  strange  answer,  "  We  shall  com- 
prehend it  when  w  e  know  how  the  morning  stars  sang  together." 

t  Its  similarity  to  Hartford,  the  adjoining  town,  caused  the  legislature 
to  alter  tlie  name  to  Haitland,  in  1782. 

X  His  birth  took  place  in  Dcccml)cr,  17G4,  and  on  this  occasion,  "  the 
midwife  was  drawn  by  the  father  from  Charlestown,  upon  the  ice,  a  dis- 
tance of  23  miles,  upon  dfhand-sled."  —  Thompson's  Vermont,  Part  III., 
p.  88. 

§  It  is  said  that  Captive  Johnson  (described  imder  Cavendish)  was  bom 
in  Reading,  Aug.  30,  1754:,  and  the  monument  mentioned  is  in  Reading. 

II  No  longer  occupied  as  a  house  of  worship,  it  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
town,  and  used  for  its  meetings. 

H  He  was  preaching  a  sermon  in  Hartland,  at  a  private  house,  and 
stood  in  the  door-way  delivering  his  discourse  to  an  audience  occupying 
the  entry  and  the  two  adjoining  rooms.  While  thus  engaged,  Lieut. 
Gov.  Spooner  entered.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  the  minister  informed 
his  hearers  that  he  had  "got  about  half  thi-ough"  his  sermon,  r)ut  as 
Gov.  Spooner  had  come  to  hear  it,  he  would  begin  it  again,  and  looking 
at  a  woman  near  him,  remarked,  "  Good  woman,  get  out  of  that  chair, 
and  let  Gov.  Spooner  have  a  seat,  if  you  please." 
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I  fret  commenced  in  1733.  John  "W.  Dana,  vcho  came  to 
Pomfret  about  the  year  1772,  built  the  first  gnst-mill 
upon  a  small  stream  falling  into  White  Kiver,  and  was 
the  first  town  representative. 

"Woodstock,  the  shire  town  of  Windsor  Count}*,  first 
chartered  by  Isew  Hampshire  in  17G1,  was  also  granted 
ten  years  later  by  New  York,  and  a  charter  to  that  eflfect 
M-as  issued  in  1772,  when  the  place  had  onl}'  42  inhab- 
itants* ;  but  a  town  government  was  organized  early 
j  in  the  following  3'ear,  and  in  1774,  there  were  14  fam- 
I  ilies  in  the  township.    James  Sanderson,  however,  had 
I  previously  settled  here  with  his  family  in  1768  Major 
James  Hoisington  was  the  first  person  who  pitched  his 
camp  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  village  now  is, 
I  which  was  in  early  times  called  the  "  Green."    In  1776 
he  built  a  grist-mill,  and  soon  after  a  saw-mill,  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Quechee,  near  the  spot  M'hcre  the 
county  jail  now  stands.    Previous  to  the  erection  of 
these,  the  inhabitants  found  the  nearest  grist-mill  at 
Windsor,  and  sometimes  had  to  go  to  Cornish,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Stephen  Powers  (grandfather  of  the  famous  sculp- 
,  tor),  the  first  resident  physician,  removed  here  from 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  in  1774,  and  erected  the  second 
log-house  in  the  village.    During  the  Revolutionar}'  war 
the  progi'ess  of  the  settlement  was  slow.    There  were 
;  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  the  State  to  the  north  of  this 
,  place,  and  the  frequent  alarms  hy  reports  of  Indian 
I  invasions  repeatedly  caused  the  settlers  to  conceal  their 
valuables  in  the  woods.    The  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
also  compelled  the  people  to  guai'd  their  cattle  and 
sheep  b}-  night.    The  settlement  of  this  town  came  too 
late  to  give  it  a  brilliant  Revolutionar}'  history,  or  a 
'  prominent  part  in  those  conllicts  occurring  between  the 
[  people  of  this  and  the  neighboring  province  of  New 
York.    The  legislature  held  a  session  here  in  1807,  — 
the  first  and  onl}-  one  ever  held  in  Woodstock,  that 
body,  since  1808,  having  been  regularly-  convened  at 
Montpelier,  the  established  capital  of  the  State.  In 
1811-12,  tlie  prevailing  epidemic  was  quite  fatal  here. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  wliich  sep- 

•  In  Deccin))cr,  177C,  Lord  Townshcnd  and  his  associates  petitioned 
Gov.  Moore  of  New  Yorl<  for  a  grant  of  the  townslii])  of  Woodstock  by 
the  name  of  "  Raynhani  Hull,"  iironiisiiifj  to  settle  and  cultivate  it.  The 
request  appears  to  have  l>cen  dismissed. —  .V.  Y.  Colonial  MS S.,  Land 
Papi-ra,  Dec,  1700,  rol.  xxii. 
t  Old  MSS.  in  possession  of  Hon.  William  M.  rinf,'ry. 
X  Tliese  falls,  having  a  descent  of  110  feet  in  an  cifjhth  of  a  mile, — 
I  50  of  which  are  ncirly  perfKindlcuhir,  —  are  regarded  as  one  of  tlie 
I  greatest  curiosities  of  the  State.    The  scencrj'  around  the  vilhige  is  also 
I  highly  romantic  and  interesting.    In  some  places,  the  channel  through 
I  which  the  river  passes  docs  not  exceed  three  yards  in  width,  some  of  the 
way  through  a  deep  ravine,  walled  in  hy  perpendicular  ledges  of  mica- 
slate  from  60  to  86  feet  high.  ^ 


arates  it  from  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  is  Springfield,  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  towns  in  the  State,  first  ciiartered 
by  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  in  1 761.  Among 
its  first  settlers  were  Simon  (or  Simeon)  Stevens  and 
Hon.  Lewis  R.  Morris.  Little  is  definitely  known  of 
the  earliest  town  governments,  but  from  conflicting 
statements  it  ma}'  be  reasonabl}'  concluded  that  Spring- 
field was  organized  before  1764.-f-  Its  principal  village 
is  situated  at  the  falls  X  on  Black  River.  John  Barrett  | 
was  the  first  representative  of  the  town  in  1778. 

The  lands  noAV  comprised  in  the  township  of  Chester 
were  granted  in  1754  by  the  name  of  Flamstead.  No 
settlements  being  made,  this  first  New  Hampshire  grant 
was  forfeited.  A  second  charter  b}-  the  same  province, 
issued  in  1761,  gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  New 
Flamstead.  Tlioinas  Chandler,  a  selectman  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of  New 
Flamstead  in  1763,  fiuall}'  removed  to  that  town,  and  in 
1766  became  proprietor,  by  a  third  charter  issued  by 
New  Yorlv,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
Chester.  Under  this  patent  the  town  was  organized  in 
1767,  and  by  authority  derived  from  it  lands  in  Chester 
arc  now  held.  The  first  birth  in  town  was  that  of 
Thomas  Chester  Chandler,  in  1673.  Daniel,  Amos  and  I 
Prescott  Ileald  —  father,  son  and  grandson  —  held  the 
ofl^cc  of  town  clerk  during  a  period  of  80  years,  from 
1779. 

During  the  troubles  of  1814,  man}-  of  the  j'oung  men  of 
Andover  enlisted  in  the  army  and  ser^^ed  throughout  the 
campaign.  Chartered  in  1761,  the  first  permanent  settle-  ! 
ment  in  that  town  was  made  b}'  Thomas  Adams,  §  and  I 
eight  or  ten  others  in  1776,  and  the  town  was  organized 
in  1780.  The  western  half  of  Andover  was,  in  1779, 
incorporated,  and  in  the  following  ycax  organized  as  the 
town  of  Weston. 

The  small  triangular  town  of  Baltimore  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Cavendish, ||  set  ofl'  in  1793,  and  organized  in 
1794,  —  Cavendisli  having  l)een  granted  l)y  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1761,  re-granted  bj'  New  York  in  1772,  and  j 
probablj"  organized  about  1781.    Capt.  John  Cotl'ein,  at 

J  Probably  ancestor  of  tlic  l.atc  Alvin  Adams. 

II  On  one  of  their  predatory  excursions,  iliiring  the  French  .and  Indian 
wars,  the  savages,  having  taken  several  i)ris()ncrs  in  Clmrlcstown,  N.Il., 
fled  with  them  to  Canada,  and  encanii)cd,  Aug.  30,  ITol,  within  the 
limits  of  this  town,  where  one  of  the  cajjtive  women,  —  a  Mrs.  Johnson, 
—  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  The  Indians  compelled  her  to  take  up  her 
line  of  march  over  the  Green  Moimtains,  a  distance  of  "200  miles,  to 
C'anada.  The  daughter  was  natned  "  Captive,"  in  coninienioratioii  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  birth.  Cai>tive  Johnson  was  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Col.  George  Kimball  of  Cavendish.  Upon  the  north  bank  of 
Knapp's  lirook  in  the  town  of  Heading,  beside  the  road  running  from 
Springfield  to  Woodstock,  stands  a  iiiniiiiiiiciit  (•iiiiiiiiemoriitive  ol'  llir 
events  above  recorded. 
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whose  hospitable  dwelling  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  re- 
ceived refreshments  while  passing  from  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  to  Lake  Chaniplain,  was  the  first  settler  in  this 
wilderness.  Hawks'  Mountain*  separates  the  town  from 
Baltimore. 

Situated  near  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  —  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea, — is  Ludlow,  which,  after  receiving  its  charter  in 
17G1,  remained  unsettled  for  more  than  20  j-ears,  when 
James  Whitney  moved  here  from  Massachusetts,  and 
settled  on  what  is  called  North  Hill.  In  1835  a  Univer- 
salist  Societ}-  was  formed,  —  greatly  prospering  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  Hemphill,  through  whose  Influence 
repentance  and  baptism  were  made  pre-rcquisites  of 
membership  in  that  church. 

The  town  of  Bethel  was  at  first  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  to  a  company  of  men,  most  of  whom 
were  Tories,  and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  sought  safety  by  flight.  Its  charter  of  1779 
was  the  first  issued  by  the  government  of  Vermont,  — 
the  town  being  settled  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  or- 
ganized in  1782  and  again  in  1790.  Joel  Marsh  was  the 
first  representative,  and  the  first  town  clerk  was  Barnabas 
Strong. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  commenced  in  Windsor 
was  b}-  Capt.  Steele   Smith,  who  moved  here,  with 
j  his  family,  from  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  17G4.  Solomon 
Emmons  and  his  wife  -j-  are,  however,  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  persons  in  the  place,  Capt.  Smith 
j  finding  them  here  on  his  arrival.    Chartered  hy  New 
I  Hampshire  in  17G1,  Windsor  was  afterwards  granted  by 
I  New  York  in  17GG,  and  re-granted  b}-  the  same  province 
in  1772.    The  place  was  rapidly  settled,  soon  organized, 
and  at  an  carl}'  period  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  popular  villages  on  the  "  Grants."    In  1777,  the 
State  Constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified  in  this  town. 
In  1848,  Windsor  was,  for  the  second  time,  divided  into 
two  townships,  the  west  part  being  incorporated,  and  in 
1849  organized  as  the  town  of  West  Windsor. 

In  the  j'car  1780  there  were  about  300  persons  in 
Royalton,  and  the  place  was  ver}-  thriving.  But  they 
iiad  hardly  secured  their  harvest  when  thcj'  received 

•  It  derives  its  nnmc  from  Col.  Ilawlis,  who,  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  encamped  thereon,  for  a  night,  with  a  small  regular  force, 
I  among  whom  w.t,s  General  (then  Captain)  John  Stark.  Traces  of  their 
route  arc  still  to  be  seen. 

t  Mrs.  Emmons  was  the  first,  and  for  sometime  the  only  white  woman 
who  resided  in  the  town.  She  was  an  excellent  midwife, — the  only  one 
for  many  miles  around.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  sup- 
ported by  the  town.    Her  death  occurred  in  the  year  1833. 

+  In  a  house  first  ai)proa{'h(  d  liy  tlic  Indians  two  women,  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  Indir.ns,  njslied  out  of  the  doors,  di'shabiUc,  and  stood 
iriiitionlcss  till  the  Indians  brought  thcui  tlioir  clothes.    This  act  of 


a  hostile  visit  from  the  Indians,  and  the  settlement  was 
laid  in  ashes.  J  New  York  gave  the  place  a  charter  in 
1771,  and  Vermont  in  1781.  The  town  was  probably 
organized  about  1774  or  '75.  Benjamin  Parkhurst,  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  died  in  1842  at  the  advanced  age  of 
97  3'ears.    His  family  were  noted  for  longevity. 

The  township  of  Weathersfield  granted  to  Gideon 
Lyman  and  others,  mostly  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1 7G1,  was  re-granted  to  the  same  parties  b}'  the  governor 
of  New  York,  in  1772,  and  a  town  government  was  formed 
in  1778  ;  and  Rochester,  incorporated  in  1781,  was  organ- 
ized in  1788:  Stockbridge,  chartered  in  1761,  was  first 
settled  in  1784-5,  its  first  organized  town  meeting  being 
held  in  1792.  Hon.  Elias  Kej'es  built  the  first  grist-mill 
in  175G. 

So  elevated  is  the  town  of  Barnard  that  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  fired  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  was 
distinctly  heard  in  that  place,  although  over  100  miles 
distant.  Gov.  Wentworth  gave  the  town  its  charter  in 
17G1.  It  was  organized  in  1778.  The  township  of 
Bridge  water  was  also  chartered  in  1761.  Its  settlement 
commenced  in  1780,  and  the  town  §  was  organized  in 
1785. 

Possibly  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  "Joe 
Smith,"  —  the  founder  of  the  Mormons,  —  was  born  and 
spent  his  youthful  days  in  Sharon,  one  of  the  northerly 
towns  of  Windsor  County,  chartered  like  most  of  them  in 
1761.  This  town  suffered  with  Ro3'alton  from  the  Indian 
attack  of  1780,  —  the  savages  when  leaving  town  firing 
every  building  within  sight,  destroj  ing  cattle  and  laying 
jvaste  the  crops. 

Towns. 

Woodstock,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Windsor  County, 
situated  on  the  Queehee  River  and  its  branches,  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  3,000,  and  prides  itself  on 
its  beautiful  village  of  "Woodstock  Green,"  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  containing 
man}'  handsome  public  and  private  buildings.  Its  county 
court-house,  built  under  the  supervision  of  Ammi  B. 
Young,  a  native  Architect,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful 
structures  in  New  England.    The  annual  term  of  the 

negative  kindness  restored  their  senses.  They  dressed  themselves,  col- 
lected the  children  .and  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the  savages  plundered 
the  house.  At  another  place  wdien  one  of  the  women  had  the  boldness 
to  reproach  the  Indians  for  destroying  helpless  women  and  children, — 
telling  them  that  if  they  had  the  courage  of  warriors  they  would  cross 
the  river  and  go  and  fight  men  at  the  fort, — one  of  the  Indians  bore 
her  remarks  patiently,  and  only  replied,  "Squaw  shouldn't  say  too 
much !  "  This  quiet  rebuke  of  the  savage  answered  its  purpose,  and 
the  woman  remained  silent. 

^  In  1822,  a  living  frog  was  taken  from  the  earth,  26  feet  below  its 
surface,  at  a  place  about  30  rods  frotn  the  river. 


VERMONT. 


Superior  Court  sits  here  in  February,  and  terms  of  the 
Count}'  Court  occur  in  May  and  December.  In  the  sum- 
mer months,  ^  ith  its  wide-spreading  elms  and  the  goodly 
maples  of  its  beautiful  "park"  in  full  foliage,  few  vil- 
lages  make  a  more  agreeable  impi'cssion.    Five  miles 

I  from  the  "Green"  is  South  Woodstock,  a  neat  and 

I  pleasant  A-illage  containing  the  Green  Mountain  Liberal 
Institute.    Taftsville  is  also  a  busy  place.    Two  news- 

!  papers,  the  "Vermont  Standard"  and  "  The  Age,"  are 
2iiiblished  in  "Woodstock,  which  has  a  bank  with  a  capital 
of  §60,000,  one  savings  institution,  a  manufactory  for 
scj-thes  and  axes,  one  for  making  carding-machines, 
straw-cutters  and  other  articles  of  like  description  :  a 
machine-shop,  gunsmith's  shop,  establishments  for  mak- 
ing furniture,  carnages,  harnesses,  trunks  and  leather  ; 

1  a  woollen-factorj'  making  daih"  about  500  j'ards  of  doe- 

I  skins,  and  grain  and  flour  mills. 

"Woodstock  has  been  the  residence  or  the  native  place 
of  its  full  share  of  distinguished  men.  Here  was 
cradled  and  reared  Hiram  Powers,  a  man  whose  name 
has  become  a  household  word  among  lovers  of  art,  — 
whose  fame  is  his  countrj^'s  boast.  His  father  was  Ste- 
phen Powers,  Jr.,  and  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Powers,  one 
of  the  first  settlers.    He  was  born  July  6,  1805. 

Hon.  Titus  Hutchinson,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1825  to  1834,  the  last  five  of  which  he  served  as 
chief  justice.    He  died  Aug.  24,  1857. 

Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  in  his  day  tlie  head  of  the  '\\^ind- 
sor  County  bar,  and  M.  C,  1815-17.    He  died  in  1849. 

Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  formerly  M.  C,  and  minister 
resident  at  Constantinople,  was  son  of  Hon.  Charles 
Marsh,  and  a  native  of  this  town. 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  a  distinguished  lawj'er,  was 
in  1833  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  continuing  till 
1842,  when  he  declined  the  office,  serving  as  M.  C.  from 
1843  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster-general 
of  the  U.  S.  by  President  Taylor.  On  the  death  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1850,  Judge  Collamer  resigned  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  in  1854  was  elected  U.  S. 

i  senator.  He  received  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Laws" 
from  Dartmouth  College  and  from  the  T'nivcrsity  of 
Vermont. 

I  Springfield,  a  flourishing  town  containing  many  fine 
farms,  numbers  also  about  3,000  iniuibitants,  and  be- 
sides its  rich  lands  and  deep  soil,  has  several  milL;  and 

j  manufactories  of  various  kinds  at  its  central  village. 

'  Some  of  the  best  Vermont  horses  have  Ix-cn  reared  in 
tiii.s  town  ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  production  of  silk  re- 
ceived considerable!  attention,  more  than  1,000  pounds  of 
cocoons  having  liceii  i)ro(liKjed  in  a  ^ear.  The  lJutland 
and  Burlington  Kaihoad  touches  the;  south-west  corner  of 
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the  town,  which  has  six  church  edifices,  20  school  dis- 
tricts, and  a  prosperous  academy  called  the  Springfield 
"Wesleyan  Seminar}'. 

Haktfoud  ia  watered  by  the  "White  and  Quechee 
rivers,  affording  the  town  man}'  A'alual)le  mill-privileges, 
particularly  at  White  River  village  and  at  tlio  village  of 
Quechee.  The  former  is  pleasantly  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  substantial  bridge.  Quechee  village  is  situated 
around  a  considerable  fall  in  Otta  Quechee  River,  about 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  also  two  other  vil- 
lages, called*White  River  Junction  and  West  Hailford. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2,500,  audits  several* 
villages  contain  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  various  kinds.  The  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  town. 

Joseph  Marsh,  very  prominent  in  the  earl}'  history  of 
the  State,  came  here  in  1772.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1777,  which  drafted  the  first  State  Consti- 
tution ;  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor,  holding  the 
office  scA'eral  successive  years  ;  and  was  for  a  long  time 
chief  justice  of  the  court  for  Windsor  County. 

Chester,  a  very  pleasant  town,  with  two  handsome 
villages,  and  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,  has  good 
water-power  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  and  is 
a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  fi'om  the  eastern  part 
of  New  England  to  the  Hudson  River,  near  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  passage  over  the  Green  Mountains  from  Chester  to 
Manchester  is  considered  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

Rev.  Aaron  Leland,  prominent  in  politics  and  religion, 
from  town  clerk  became  representative,  judge  of  the 
County  Court,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  lastly  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State. 

Daniel  Ileald,  who  settled  here  in  1776,  served  in  the 
Revolutionaiy  army ;   was  in  the   battle  at  Concord 
bridge,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  and  died  here  in  1833,  in  ! 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

AViNDSOK,  by  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  it.i  inlialiit- 
ants,  has  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1,700, 
a  court-house.  State  prison,*  nud  an  educational  semi- 
nary ;  two  newspapers,  —  the  "  Vermont  Chronicle"  ami 
the  "  Vermont  Journal ;  "  a  national  hank,  wilh  a  capital 
of  850,000  ;  the  I'nion  Anns  ('ompan\',  manufa(!turing 
guns  and  maciiincr\-  ;  and  olhi  i'  mills  .•lud  factories 

Hon.  Horac(!  Kvcsrett  and  Hon.  Jonathan  H.  Hul)bMr(l, 
—  former  members  ol'  Congress,  —  and  the  Ibiii.  Carlos 

•  Tlio  original  [irison,  ol'  intone,  wiis  l)nilt  in  lSOS-0.  An  addilinnal 
building,  1 12  fcc't  long,  40  fui't  wido,  iiml  four  storits  liigli,  for  solitary 
confinoinunt,  was  creeled  in  1830-32. 
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Rochester  (1,445),  with  its  tracts  of  excellent  meadow, 
its  pleasant  village  and  busy  trade  :  Plymouth  (1,285), 
well-known  for  the  quantity  and  quality  ofits  farm  prod- 
ucts :  Stockbridge  (1,269),  whose  soil  is  better  for 
pasturage  than  for  tillage,  and  having  a  famous  mill- 
privilege  at  the  "  Great  Narrows  :"  Pompret  (1,251),  a 
hilly  grazing-town,  20  .  miles  from  Windsor,  watered  by 
the  White  and  Quechee  rivers:  Barnard  (1,209),  ex- 
celled by  few  towns  of  its  size  in  the  yearly  products  of 
butter,  cheese,  cattle,  sheep  and  wool :  Bridgewater 
(1,141),  abounding  in  excellent  soapstone,  and  having 
many  good  mill-sites  and  fine  inteivals  on  the  river, 
its  highlands  also  producing  valuable  crops :  Sharon 
(1,013),  traversed  by  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
and  containing  a  handsome  and  flourishing  village,  with 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  paper,  and 
other  articles:  Reading  (1,012),  with  its  several  small 
streams  tributary  to  the  Quechee  and  Black  rivers,  its 
woollen-factory  and  excellent  pasturage  :  Weston  (931), 
whose  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  farming : 
West  Windsor  (709),  the  business  of  whose  people  is 
wholly  agricultural,  —  special  attention  being  given  to 
wool-growing:  Baltimore  (83),  with  twice  that  number 
of  inhabitants  20  or  even  50  years  ago :  and  Andover 
(588),  where  was  bom,  June  16,  1804,  the  late  Alvin 
Adams,  leading  partner  in  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  whose  lines  of  travel  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  whose  banking-houses  and  express- 
offices  are  in  all  the  great  cities  of  America. 


Coolidge,  governor  of  the  State  in  1849  and  1850,  are 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  Windsor.  The  farm 
and  coimtrj'  residence  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  is  also  in 
Windsor. 

Ludlow  is  a  mountainous  town  of  1,827  inhabitants, 
with  excellent  land  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  village  is 
ver}'  pleasant,  and  the  centre  of  considerable  trade.  Black 
River  Academy  in  this  town  ranks  with  the  first  acad- 
emical institutions  of  the  State.  The  remaining  towns 
in  the  county  are  :  Cavendish,  containing  a  population  of 
1,823,  wi'h  the  two  flourishing  villages  of  Proctorsville 
and  DuttonsA'ille,  four  large  woollen  factories,  iron- 
works, and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  —  also 
the  bu-thplace  of  Ryland  Fletcher,  late  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  of  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  formerly 
member  of  Congress,  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts:  Bethel  (1,818),  a  place  of  consider- 
able business,  especially  at  the  larger  village  of  West 
Bethel,  and  having  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 : 
Hartlaxd  (1,711),  with  its  valuable  water-power  and  its 
fertile  farms:  Royalton  (1,678),  somewhat  rough  and 
mountainous,  but  an  excellent  grazing-town,  whose  agri- 
cultural jDroducts  are  considerable,  and  having  a  pleasant 
village  and  an  academy:  Norwich  (1,640),  rejoicing  in 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State  :  Weathersfield 
(1,577),  noted  for  wool-growing,  whose  meadows  on 
,  Black  River  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  whose  farms  on  the 
^  banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  among  the  best  in  ^^crmont : 
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A. 

Abbott  Family,  49. 

Addison  County,  STil. 

Addison  County,  grouped  towns  of,  259. 

Albany,  Vt.,  327. 

Alfred,  146. 

Allen,  Ethan,  241,  260,  265,  284. 
AUen,  Ira,  243,  269,  280,  286. 
Alna,  86. 
Alton,  159. 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  195. 
Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  10,  55,  111 
Androscoggin  County,  18. 
Andover,  Me.,  96. 
Andover,  X.  H.,  204. 
Antrim,  197. 
Aroostook  County,  24. 
Aroostook  County,  grouped  towns  of, 
27. 

Aroostook  Wars,  25. 
/\j-lington,  Yt.,  268. 
Augusta,  68. 
Avon,  51. 

B. 

Bangor,  100. 
Bakersfield,  304. 
Bamstead,  159. 
Barnet,  277. 
Barton,  327. 
Barre,  Vt.,  340. 
Barrington,  N.  H.,  226. 
Bath,  114. 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  196. 
Belknap  County,  157. 
Belfast,  124. 
Belmont,  X.  II.,  100. 
Bellows  Falls,  Village  of,  347. 
Bennington,  County  of,  260. 
Bennington,  Battle  of,  242,  263. 
Bennington,  Town  of,  265. 
Bennington,  grouped  towns  of  county, 
269. 

Berkshire,  Vt.,  30.5. 
Berlin,  Vt.,  340. 
Berwick,  146. 
Bethel,  M.-.,  92. 
Biddfford,  140. 
"  Black  Snake  "  Affair,  29a 
Blaino,  lion.  .James  G.,  70. 
Blue  Hill,  Me.,  62. 
Boothbay,  87. 


Bowdoinham,  115. 
Boseawcn,  203. 
Braintreo,  Vt.,  316. 
Bradford,  Vt.,  315. 
Brandon,  333. 
Brattleborough,  344. 
Brewer,  103. 
Bremen,  87. 
Brighton,  Vt.,  296. 
Bridgton,  33. 
Bristol,  Me.,  86. 
Bristol,  Vt.,  258. 
Brookfield,  Vt.,  316. 
Brown,  Col.  John,  262. 
Brunswick,  34. 
Bucksport,  60. 
Buckfield,  93. 
Burke,  278. 
Burlington,  282. 
Buxton,  145. 

C. 

Cabot,  Vt.,  341. 

Calais,  Mc.,  134. 

Calais,  Vt.,  341. 

Caledonia  County,  269. 

Caledonia  County,  grouped  towns  of, 

279. 
Camden,  81. 
Cambridge,  Vt.,  313. 
Canaan,  Me.,  121. 
Candia,  210. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  3.5. 
Cartier,  297,  306. 
CarrollCounty,  160. 
Carroll  County,  grouped  towns  of,  163. 
Castleton,  333. 
Castin,  Barou  D<',  10,  54. 
Castine,  Town  of,  61. 
Centre  Harbor,  160. 
Charlestown.X.  H.,  231. 
Charleston,  Vt.,  327. 
Chandler,  Hon.  Z.,  196. 
Chami)lain,  Samuel,  53,  251,  297. 
Cheshire  County,  164. 
Chesliiro  County,  grouped  towns  of, 

171. 

Chesterfield,  171. 
Chester,  X.  H.,  212. 
Chester,  Vt.,  355. 
Chcd.sea,  Vt.,  317. 
Chorryfield,  136^ 


China,  73. 

Chittenden  County,  280. 
Chittenden  County,  grouped  towns  of, 
287. 

Chittenden,  Gov.  Thomas,  286. 
Claremout,  231. 
Conway,  X.  H.,  162. 
Concord,  X.  H.,  200. 
Concord,  Vt.,  296. 
Cobb,  Gen.  David,  63. 
Colchester,  Vt.,  286. 
Collamer,  Hon.  Jacob,  355. 
Coos  County,  172. 

Coos  County,  grouped  towns  of,  172. 
Cornish,  X.  H.,  232. 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  257. 
Corinth,  Vt.,  317. 
Craftsbury,  327. 
Cumberland  County,  Me.,  27. 
Cumberland  County,  grouped  towns  of, 
43. 

D, 

Damariscotta,  87. 
Danville,  277. 
Deering,  36. 
Deerfield,  X.  H.,  209. 
De  Monts,  53,  82,  130. 
Derby,  Vt.,  327. 
Derry,  209. 
Dexter,  104. 
Dix,  Gen.  John  A.,  203. 
Dorset,  267. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  333. 
Dover,  Me.,  107. 
Dover,  X.  H.,  216,  224. 
Dresden,  86. 
Duinmcrston,  349. 
Diinliarton,  20.5. 
Durham,  Me.,  23. 
Durham,  X.  II.,  226. 
Dnstin,  Mrs.  Harjiiali.  198. 

E. 

Eastport,  13.5. 
Edgec^omb,  87. 
Ellingham,  1()3. 
Ely,  321. 

Em  11. 'Id,  X.  II.,  185. 
Enosburgh,  304. 
Epi>ing,  211. 
?>ssex  County,  Vt.,  287. 
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Essex  County,  Vt.,  grouped  towus  of, 
297. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  208. 

F. 

Fairhaven,  Vt.,  334. 

Fairfield,  Fort,  26. 
I  Fairfield,  Vt.,  303. 

Fairlee,  317. 

Fairlee,  West,  318. 

Fairfax,  302. 

Faliiioutli.  Me.,  37. 

Farniington,  Me.,  ^0. 

Faniiingtoii,  N.  H.,  226. 

Fesseiideu,  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  203. 
I  Fletcher,  303. 

Foxcroft,  108. 

Fraiikliu  County,  Me.,  44. 

Franklin  County,  Me.,  grouped  towns 
of,  52. 

Franklin  County,  Vt.,  297. 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  Town  of,  202. 
Franklin,  Vt.,  Town  of,  304. 
Frankfort,  129. 
Fraiicestown,  197. 
Freeport,  38. 
Fryeburg,  91. 

G. 

Gardiner,  70. 
Georgia,  303. 
Georgetown,  Me.,  115. 
Gilnianton,  158. 
Gilford,  X.  H.,  160. 
Glover,  327. 
Goft'stown,  194. 
Gorham,  38. 

Gorges,  Ferdinando,  137,  138,  149. 

Gouldsborough,  62. 

Grafton  County,  180. 

Grafton  County,  grouped  towns  of 

186,  187. 
Grafton,  Vt.,  345. 
Grand  Isle  County,  306. 
Grand  Isle  County,  Towns  of,  309. 
Greenville,  197. 
Greene,  23. 

r;r.-(  n  Mountain  Boys,  241,  262. 
(;r(;clcy,  Horace,  190,  333. 
Guil.ihall,  295. 
Guilford,  Vt.,  345. 

H. 

HalU.wcll,  71. 

Halifax,  Vt.,  346. 

Hampden,  Me.,  101. 

Hamlin,  Hon.  llaniiihal,  101. 

Hampton,  211. 

Hancock  County,  Mc.,  53. 

Hancock  County,  grou^K-d  towns  of,  64. 


Hancock,  N.  H.,  197. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  186. 
Hartford,  Vt.,  355. 
Harpswell,  39. 
Hardwick,  Vt.,  278. 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  185. 
Hebron,  Me.,  9.5. 
Henniker,  204. 
Highgate,  303. 
Hillsborough  County,  187. 
Hillsborough  Couuty,  grouped  towns 
of,  197. 

Hillsborough,  Town  of,  194. 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  171. 
Hiram,  95. 
Hollis,  196. 
Houlton,  26. 
Hooksett,  204. 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  203. 
Howard,  Geu.  O.  O.,  22. 
Hudson,  N.  H.,  196. 
Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  313. 

I. 

Indians : 

Abenaquis,  280. 

Anasaguuticooks,  91. 

Iroquois,  251,  306. 

Kennebec,  73,  85,  116. 

Norridgewocks,  45,  116,  117. 

Nipmucks,  172. 

Pequakett,  90. 

Penobscot,  12, 

Peunacook,  198. 

Passamaquoddy,  131. 

St.  Francis,  154,  172,  173,  269,  292. 

Tarrntiiies,  12,  78,  97,  100,  102. 
Irasburg,  327. 
Isles  of  Shoals,  143. 
Islesborough,  130. 

J. 

Jamaica,  346. 
Jefferson,  87. 
Johnson,  Vt.,  313. 

K. 

Keene,  166. 
Kennebunk,  144. 
Kennebunkport,  145. 
Kennebec  County,  65. 
Kennebec  County,  grouped  towns  of, 
75. 

Kent's  Hill,  74. 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  212. 
Kittery,  142. 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  80. 
Knox  County,  75. 

Knox  County,  grouped  towns  of,  82. 


L. 

Laconia,  160. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  174,  178. 

Langdon,  John,  1.56,  208. 

Lamoille  County,  309. 

Lamoille  Couuty,  grouped  towns  of, 

314. 
La  Tour,  130. 
Lee,  N.  H.,  226. 
Leeds,  22. 

Lebanon,  N.  H.,  185. 
Lebanon,  West,  185. 
Lewistou,  19. 
Lisbon,  Me.,  20. 
Lisbon,  N.  H.,  185. 
Lincoln  Couuty,  82. 
Liucolnville,  127. 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  185. 
Livermore,  21. 
Livermore,  East,  23. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  211. 
Londonderry,  Vt.,  346. 
Loudon,  204. 
Luuenburgh,  Vt.,  29(i. 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  356. 
Lubec,  136. 
Lyudeborough,  197. 
Lyndon,  276. 

M. 

Machias,  132. 
Machias,  East,  136. 
Madbury,  227. 
Madrid,  52. 
Maine,  State  of,  9. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  191. 
Manchester,  Vt.,  266. 
Marshfield,  Vt.,  341. 
Mason,  197. 

Mason,  John,  9,  149,  150. 
Maysville,  27. 
Meredith,  159. 
Merrimack,  N.  H.,  196. 
Merrimack  County,  198. 
Merrimack  County,  grouped  towns  of, 
205. 

Middlesex,  Vt.,  341. 
Middlebury,  256. 
♦Middleton,  N.  H.,  227. 
Milford,  N.  H.,  193. 
Milton,  N.  H.,  226. 
Milo,  108. 

Minot,  19.  * 
Monhegan,  83,  84. 
Montville,  Me.,  128. 
Montgomery,  305. 
Montpelier,  335. 
Montpelier,  East,  341. 
Morristowu,  313. 
Moretown,  341. 
Moultonborongli,  162. 
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